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Editorial  Preface 


This  volume  contains  papers  submitted  to  the  XI  Annual  International 
Conference  of  the  Bulgarian  Comparative  Education  Society  (BCES),  held  in 
Plovdiv,  Bulgaria,  14-17  May  2013,  and  papers  submitted  to  the  I International 
Distance  Partner  Conference,  organized  by  the  International  Research  Centre 
‘Scientific  Cooperation’,  Rostov-on-Don,  Russia. 

The  XI  BCES  Conference  theme  is  Education  in  One  World:  Perspectives  from 
Different  Nations.  The  Distance  Partner  Conference  theme  is  Contemporary  Science 
and  Education  in  a Globally  Competitive  Environment. 

The  book  consists  of  92  papers,  written  by  14 1 authors,  and  grouped  into  7 
parts.  Parts  1-4  comprise  papers  submitted  to  the  XI  BCES  Conference,  Parts  5-7 
comprise  papers  submitted  to  the  Distance  Partner  Conference. 

The  volume  starts  with  an  introductory  paper  by  Nicholas  Sun-keung  Pang  on 
‘Globalization  in  the  One  World:  Impacts  on  Education  in  Different  Nations’.  The 
other  91  papers  are  divided  into  the  following  7 parts: 

Part  1:  Comparative  Education  & History  of  Education  (10  papers) 

Part  2:  Pre-service  and  In-service  Teacher  Training  & Learning  and  Teaching 
Styles  (18  papers) 

Part  3 : Education  Policy,  Reforms  and  School  Leadership  (8  papers) 

Part  4:  Higher  Education,  Lifelong  Learning  and  Social  Inclusion  (17  papers) 

Part  5:  Educational  Development  Strategies  in  Different  Countries  and  Regions 
of  the  World:  National,  Regional  and  Global  Levels  (19  papers) 

Part  6:  Key  Directions  and  Characteristics  of  Research  Organization  in 
Contemporary  World  (13  papers) 

Part  7 : International  Scientific  and  Educational  Cooperation  for  the  Solution  of 
Contemporary  Global  Issues:  from  Global  Competition  to  World 
Integration  (6  papers) 

The  distribution  by  languages  is:  61  papers  are  in  English,  30  in  Russian,  and  1 
in  Bulgarian. 

Studies  presented  in  the  book  cover  all  levels  of  the  educational  system  - 
preschool,  primary,  secondary,  postsecondary  and  higher  education.  Topics  in  the 
field  of  general,  special,  and  vocational  education  are  examined. 

Methodologies  used  in  the  studies  represent  a multiplicity  of  research  methods, 
models,  strategies,  styles  and  approaches.  Various  types  of  studies  can  be  seen  - 
national  and  international,  case  and  comparative,  descriptive  and  analytical, 
theoretical  and  empirical,  historical  and  contemporary,  scientific  and  essayistic, 
critical  and  indifferent,  etc. 

A rich  mosaic  of  problems  (without  any  pretension  to  list  all  here)  is  discussed: 
comparative  education,  history  of  education,  religion  and  religious  education,  pre- 
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service  and  in-service  teacher  training,  education  policy  at  national,  regional  and 
international  level,  curriculum  reform,  school  organization  reforms,  school  and  out- 
of  school  violence,  literature  education,  history  education,  musical  and  fine  arts 
education,  physical  education,  orphan  children,  educational  achievements,  theory  in 
educational  research,  equity  and  competitiveness,  foreign  language  teaching  and 
learning,  distance  education,  problem  orientated  education,  inclusive  education, 
lifelong  learning,  social  inclusion,  educational  development  strategies,  and  many 
others.  Some  very  important  aspects  which  have  influence  on  education,  such  as 
crime,  children’s  health  problems,  juridical  statements,  are  also  discussed. 

The  geography  of  countries  included  in  the  studies  encompasses  the  world: 
Austria,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  China,  Cyprus,  Denmark,  East  Timor,  Estonia,  Finland, 
France,  Germany,  Greece,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Kazakhstan,  Kenya,  Latvia, 
Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Moldavia,  Namibia,  Netherlands,  Nigeria,  Norway,  Poland, 
Portugal,  Romania,  Russia,  Serbia,  Slovenia,  South  Africa,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Thailand,  Turkey,  Uganda,  Ukraine,  UK,  USA,  Uzbekistan, 
Zimbabwe. 

While  most  papers  in  the  volume  focus  on  countries’  diversity  in  the  one  world, 
some  papers  present  different  worlds  in  one  country.  The  book  is  a bright  amalgam 
of  ideas,  problems  and  countries,  providing  many  interesting  texts  to  a large  circle  of 
readers. 


The  Editors 
April  2013 
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Introduction 


NICHOLAS  SUN-KEUNG  PANG 

GLOBALIZATION  IN  THE  ONE  WORLD: 

IMPACTS  ON  EDUCATION  IN  DIFFERENT  NATIONS 

Abstract 

There  is  only  one  world,  but  it  is  widely  divided.  All  nations  share  a common 
interest  in  the  investment  and  development  of  education  in  their  own  contexts.  The 
one  world  has  been  undergoing  tremendous,  turbulent  changes,  due  to  the  recent 
quick  movement  in  globalization.  This  paper  aims  to  explore  what  is  meant  by 
globalization,  how  it  has  impacted  on  education  and  what  changes  in  principle  have 
come  about.  More  specifically,  it  will  explore  how  school,  and  higher  education 
have  been  responding  to  globalization,  and  what  the  implications  have  been  for 
educational  research  and  development  in  this  unprecedented  era  of  global  change. 

Keywords:  Globalization,  education  reform,  higher  education,  basic  education, 
research  and  development 


There  is  only  one  world.  But,  the  world  is  widely  divided,  geographically, 
politically,  economically,  socially,  culturally,  linguistically,  and  religiously.  Despite 
the  vast  diversities  in  various  aspects,  all  nations  share  a common  interest  in  the 
investment  and  development  of  education  in  their  own  contexts.  Education  has 
essential  functions  of  enhancing  the  development  of  individual,  society  and  country. 
Education  provides  opportunities  for  individuals  to  develop  physically, 
intellectually,  morally,  socially,  aesthetically  and  spiritually,  to  maximize  their 
potentials  and  prepare  them  for  the  future.  Education  facilitates  the  strengthening  of 
a civil  society,  and  enhances  social  justice,  equity  and  cohesion.  Education  helps  a 
nation  inculcate  civic  and  social  responsibility  among  its  citizens,  develop  capacity 
building,  promote  national  integration,  and  enhance  national  competitiveness.  Each 
country  in  the  one  world  strives  to  establish  an  education  system  for  the  well-being 
and  development  of  its  younger  generation,  the  society  and  the  nation. 

The  one  world  has  been  undergoing  tremendous,  turbulent  changes,  due  to  the 
recent  quick  movement  in  globalization.  As  a result  of  globalization,  educational 
change  occurs  in  the  development  of  basic  and  higher  education  in  many  countries 
in  the  one  world.  This  paper  aims  to  explore  what  is  meant  by  globalization,  how  it 
has  impacted  on  education  and  what  changes  in  principle  have  come  about.  More 
specifically,  it  will  explore  how  school,  and  higher  education  have  been  responding 
to  globalization,  and  what  the  implications  have  been  for  educational  research  and 
development  in  this  unprecedented  era  of  global  change. 
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The  Advent  of  Globalization 

Globalization  is  not  a new  process.  Bates  (2002)  comments  that  migration  of 
ideas,  artifacts  and  people  has  been  a constant  part  of  human  history  but  that  what 
appears  to  be  new  is  the  rapidity  with  which  such  migrations  are  now  accomplished 
and  the  relative  weakness  of  the  barriers  to  them,  constructed  by  nation  states  in 
order  to  maintain  their  social,  political  and  cultural  integrity.  Although  current 
concepts  of  globalization  are  still  blurred  and  hard  to  define,  it  is  generally  accepted 
as  relating  to  the  global  reach  of  processes  of  the  exchange  of  goods,  the  formation 
of  gigantic  multinational  enterprises,  and  the  virtual  abolition  of  time  because  of  the 
instantaneous  quality  of  communication  all  over  the  one  world  (Capella,  2000). 
Camoy  (1999)  argues  that  globalization  means  more  competition,  which  means  that 
a nation’s  investment,  production,  and  innovation  are  not  limited  by  national 
borders.  Globalization  has  become  possible  only  because  of  the  technological 
infrastructure  provided  by  telecommunications,  information  systems, 
microelectronic  equipment,  and  computer-controlled  transportation  systems. 

There  is  no  universally  accepted  conceptualization  of  globalization. 
Globalization  has  many  faces,  thus  different  theorists  view  globalization  differently. 
Held  (1991,  p.  9)  defines  globalization  as  “the  intensification  of  worldwide  social 
relations  which  link  distant  localities  in  such  a way  that  local  happenings  are  shaped 
by  events  occurring  many  miles  away  and  vice  versa”.  Pieterse  (1995,  p.  45)  speaks 
of  globalization  in  terms  of  “the  ideas  that  the  world  is  becoming  more  uniform  and 
standardized,  through  technological,  commercial  and  cultural  synchronization 
emanating  from  the  West,  and  that  globalization  is  tied  up  with  modernity”.  Parker 
(1997,  p.  484)  views  globalization  as  “a  growing  sense  that  events  occurring 
throughout  the  world  are  converging  rapidly  to  shape  a single,  integrated  world 
where  economic,  social  cultural,  technological,  business,  and  other  influences  cross 
traditional  borders  and  boundaries  such  as  nations,  national  cultures,  time,  space, 
and  industries  with  increasing  ease”. 

Capling,  Considine  and  Crazier  (1998,  p.  5)  argue  that,  “globalization  refers  to 
the  emergence  of  a global  economy  which  is  characterized  by  uncontrollable  market 
forces  and  new  economic  actors  such  as  transnational  corporations,  international 
banks,  and  other  financial  institutions”.  Blackmore  (2000,  p.  133)  described  it  as 
“increased  economic,  cultural,  environmental,  and  social  interdependencies  and  new 
transnational  financial  and  political  formations,  with  both  homogenizing  and 
differentiating  tendencies”. 

Globalization  is  a product  of  the  emergence  of  a global  economy.  The  process 
of  globalization  is  seen  as  blurring  national  boundaries,  shifting  solidarities  within 
and  between  nation-states,  and  deeply  affecting  the  constitution  of  national  and 
interest  group  identities  (Morrow  & Torres,  2000).  The  term  “globalization”  is 
generally  used  to  refer  to  a complicated  set  of  economic,  political,  and  cultural 
factors.  As  a result  of  expanding  world  trade,  nations  and  individuals  experience 
greater  economic  and  political  interdependence  (Wells  et  al,  1998).  New 
communication  technologies  that  facilitate  expanded  world  trade  as  well  as  cultural 
interaction  are  considered  the  determinants  that  lead  to  the  emergence  of 
globalization.  It  is  widely  believed  that  globalization  is  transforming  the  political, 
economic  and  cultural  lives  of  people  all  around  the  world,  whether  in  the  developed 
countries  or  developing  ones,  and  that  globalization  is  driving  a revolution  in  the 
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organization  of  work,  the  production  of  goods  and  services,  relations  among  nations, 
and  even  local  culture. 

The  Impact  of  Globalization  on  Education 

The  potential  effects  of  globalization  on  education  are  many  and  far-reaching, 
due  to  its  scale  and  nature.  Because  the  main  bases  of  globalization  are  knowledge 
intensive  information  and  innovation,  globalization  should  have  a profound  impact 
on  education  (Camoy,  2002).  Almost  everywhere  in  the  one  world,  educational 
systems  are  now  under  pressure  to  produce  individuals  for  global  competition, 
individuals  who  can  themselves  compete  for  their  own  positions  in  the  global 
context,  and  who  can  legitimate  the  state  and  strengthen  its  global  competitiveness 
(Daun,  2002). 

Economic  and  technological  globalization  is  challenging  the  nation-state  in 
different  ways.  Countries  differ  in  their  response  to  the  processes  of  globalization 
according  to  their  size,  economic  and  technological  level,  economic  position  in 
world  markets,  cultural  composition,  relationships  between  the  state  and  economy 
(Green,  1997;  Daun,  2002).  Camoy  (2002)  argues  that  analyzing  how  nation-states 
respond  to  globalization  is  cmcial  to  the  understanding  of  the  effects  of  globalization 
on  education.  He  posits  that  the  approach  a nation-state  takes  in  education  reform, 
their  educational  response  to  globalization,  depends  on  three  key  factors:  their  real 
financial  situation,  their  interpretation  of  that  situation,  and  their  ideological  position 
regarding  the  role  of  the  public  sector  in  education.  These  three  factors  are  expressed 
through  the  methods  that  a nation-state  has  adopted  for  the  stmctural  adjustment  of 
its  economy  to  the  new  globalized  environment  (Mok  & Welch,  2003). 

Globalization  is  having  a profound  effect  on  education  at  many  different  levels. 
That  education  has  been  a national  priority  in  many  countries  is  largely  understood 
in  terms  of  national  economic  survival  in  a fiercely  competitive  world.  It  is 
commonly  recognized  that  the  production  economy  is  being  rapidly  overtaken  by 
the  knowledge  economy.  Many  countries  have  taken  action  to  enhance  their 
competitive  edge  through  the  development  of  the  knowledge-producing  institutions 
and  industries  (Daun  & Strdmqvist,  2011).  The  development  of  the  knowledge 
economy  through  the  enhancement  of  skills  and  abilities,  that  is,  improved  human 
capital,  has  become  an  important  agenda  in  many  countries’  educational  policy 
(Bates,  2002).  Globalization  will  have  even  greater  effects  on  education  in  the  future 
(AACSB  International,  2011).  Because  global  financial  flows  are  so  great, 
governments  rely  increasingly  on  foreign  capital  to  finance  economic  growth.  One 
way  to  attract  finance  capital  is  to  provide  a ready  supply  of  skilled  labor  by 
increasing  the  overall  level  of  education  in  the  labor  force. 

Global  competition  results  in  an  overall  demand  for  higher  skills.  Daun  (2002) 
and  Suarez-Orozco  (2007)  argue  that  global  competition  leads  to  an  increasing 
demand  for  higher  skills  in  the  population  as  a whole,  and  lifelong  learning  for  all. 
Global  competition  also  leads  to  a techno-economic  shift.  Such  a shift  results  in 
unemployment  in  the  short  term  but  to  a higher  standard  of  living  and  higher 
employment  in  the  long  term.  As  the  arrival  of  a global  society  will  also  herald  that 
of  a knowledge  society,  the  role  of  education  is  to  enhance  a nation’s  productivity 
and  competitiveness  in  the  global  environment.  Bates  (2002,  p.  139)  foresees  that 
the  challenges  ahead  for  most  education  systems  and  their  success  in  global 
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competition  will  depend  on  (i)  whether  they  can  determine  the  skills  and  attitudes 
required  by  the  young  and  by  lifelong  learners,  (ii)  the  construction  of  an  appropriate 
global  curriculum,  (iii)  the  development  of  an  appropriate  technologically  mediated 
pedagogy,  (iv)  the  specification  of  the  universal  standards  by  which  performance 
can  be  evaluated,  and  (v)  the  management  of  the  system  through  which  these 
achievements  can  be  realized. 

Globalization  and  Educational  Change 

Globalization  has  brought  a paradigm  shift  in  educational  policies  and 
administration  in  many  countries.  Under  the  impacts  of  globalization,  Mulford 
(2002)  observes  that  the  old-fashioned  values  of  wisdom,  trust,  empathy, 
compassion,  grace,  and  honesty  in  managing  education  have  changed  into  those  so- 
called  values  of  contracts,  markets,  choice,  and  competition  in  educational 
administration.  At  present,  school  administrators  are  probing  more  into  the 
instrumental  skills  of  efficiency,  accountability  and  planning  than  the  skills  of 
collaboration  and  reciprocity.  School  education  nowadays  puts  more  stress  on  the 
short  term,  the  symbolic  and  expediency,  having  the  answers  and  sameness,  than 
those  of  the  past,  which  focused  on  the  long  term,  the  real  and  substantive  goals  and 
objectives,  discretion  and  reserving  judgment,  and  character. 

In  the  competitive  global  economy  and  environment,  nation-states  have  no 
choice  but  to  adjust  themselves  in  order  to  be  more  efficient,  productive,  and 
flexible.  To  enhance  a nation’s  productivity  and  competitiveness  in  the  global 
situation,  decentralization  and  the  creation  of  a “market”  in  education  have  been  the 
two  major  strategies  employed  to  restructure  education  (Lingard,  2000;  Mok  & 
Welch,  2003).  Decentralization  and  corporate  managerialism  have  been  used  by 
most  governments  to  increase  labour  flexibility  and  create  more  autonomous 
educational  institutions  while  catering  for  the  demand  for  more  choice  and  diversity 
in  education  (Blackmore,  2000;  Novelli  & Ferus-Comelo,  2010).  The  emergence  of 
education  markets  has  also  been  central  to  education  reform  for  globalization  in 
many  states.  Camoy  (2002)  argues  that  if  education  is  restructured  on  market 
principles  and  based  upon  competitive  market  relations  where  individual  choice  is 
facilitated,  education  will  become  more  efficient. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  educational  developments  are  due  to  globalization,  the 
dynamics,  complexity,  and  mechanism  of  such  impacts  are  still  not  fully  grasped. 
Martin  Camoy  (1999)  analyzes  how  globalization  has  been  affecting  education 
systems,  directly  and  indirectly,  and  summarizes  that  globalization  has  recently 
brought  the  following  major  educational  changes  (pp.  15-17): 

1 . Globalization  has  had,  and  continues  to  have  an  impact  on  the  organization 
of  work  and  on  the  work  people  do.  Usually  this  work  demands  a high  level 
of  skill. 

2.  Such  demands  push  governments  to  expand  their  higher  education,  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  secondary-school  graduates  prepared  to  attend  post- 
secondary education. 

3.  Most  governments  are  under  greater  pressure  to  increase  spending  on 
education  to  produce  a more  educated  labour  force. 

4.  The  quality  of  education  is  increasingly  being  compared  internationally. 
The  TIMSS  and  PISA  studies  are  cases  in  point. 
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5.  There  have  been  greater  emphases  on  mathematics  and  science  curricula, 
English  as  a foreign  language  and  communication  skills,  in  school 
education. 

6.  Use  of  information  technology,  such  as,  the  use  of  the  Internet  and 
computer  assisted  instruction  are  becoming  more  common  in  the 
classroom. 

In  the  following  sections,  the  impact  of  globalization  on  higher  education  and 
school  education  will  be  discussed  more  specifically  and  in  greater  details. 

Restructuring  Higher  Education  in  the  Era  of  Giobaiization 

There  have  been  a variety  of  important  social,  cultural,  economic,  and  political 
forces  that  link  to  the  global  development  of  higher  education.  Schugurensky  (2003) 
identified  (i)  the  globalization  of  economy,  (ii)  the  ‘commodification’  of  knowledge, 
and  (iii)  the  retrenchment  of  the  welfare  state  as  three  important  forces,  among 
others,  for  the  changes  in  higher  education.  Globalization  leads  to  the  emergence  of 
a knowledge  economy,  in  which  the  importance  of  information  technology  and 
knowledge  management  is  coming  to  outweigh  that  of  capital  and  labour. 
Globalization  also  leads  to  the  intensification  of  the  transnational  flows  of 
information,  commodities,  and  capital  around  the  globe.  That,  in  turn,  renders  both 
production  and  dissemination  of  knowledge  increasingly  commoditized.  In  parallel 
with  the  onset  of  globalization,  more  and  more  welfare  states  have  adopted  a 
neoliberal  ideology  geared  to  promoting  economic  international  competitiveness 
through  cutbacks  in  social  expenditure,  economic  deregulation,  decreased  capital 
taxes,  privatization  and  labour  ‘fiexibilization’  (Novelli  & Ferus-Comelo,  2010).  All 
these  forces  are  implicit  in  a restructuring  of  higher  education  systems  worldwide 
(Peters  et  al,  2000;  Welch  & Mok,  2003). 

The  impacts  of  these  forces  on  the  change  to  higher  education  are  manifest  in 
the  drastic  restructuring  of  higher  education  systems,  in  which  values,  such  as 
accountability,  competitiveness,  devolution,  value  for  money,  cost  effectiveness, 
corporate  management,  quality  assurance,  performance  indicators,  and  privatization 
are  emphasized  (Mok  & Lee,  2002;  Ngok  & Kwong,  2003).  Though  nations  vary 
widely  in  their  social,  political,  cultural  and  economic  characteristics,  what  is 
striking  is  the  great  similarity  in  the  unprecedented  scope  and  depth  of  restructuring 
taking  place.  In  general,  most  of  these  changes  are  expressions  of  a greater  influence 
of  the  market  and  the  government  over  the  university  system.  At  the  core  of  these 
changes  is  a redefinition  of  the  relationships  among  the  university,  the  state,  and  the 
market  (Schugurensky,  2003). 

Currie  (1998)  has  been  able  to  identify  certain  trends  in  the  restructuring  of 
higher  education,  in  the  globalizing  practices  in  Anglo-Pacific  and  North  American 
universities.  These  trends  have  important  implications  for  the  development  of  higher 
education  systems  in  other  countries  in  this  era  of  globalization.  These  trends 
include  (i)  a shift  from  elite  to  mass  higher  education,  (ii)  the  privatization  of  higher 
education,  (iii)  the  practice  of  corporate  managerialism,  and  (iv)  the  spread  of 
transnational  education. 

There  has  been  a shift  from  elite  to  mass  higher  education  globally,  driven  by 
the  fact  that  in  a knowledge-based  economy,  the  payroll  cost  to  higher  levels  of 
education  is  rising  worldwide.  This  is  a result  of  the  shift  from  economic  production 
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to  knowledge-intensive  services  and  manufacturing.  Rising  relative  incomes  for 
more  highly  educated  labour  increases  the  demand  for  university  education,  pushing 
governments  to  expand  their  higher  education  (Carnoy,  2002;  Maringe  & Foskett, 
2010). 

In  the  face  of  limited  resources  and  the  rapid  expansion  of  higher  education, 
governments  have  been  forced  towards  the  privatization  of  higher  education  and 
corporatization  of  public  universities.  Privatization  is  another  global  trend  in  higher 
education,  which  means  a reduction  in  the  level  of  state  provision,  and 
correspondingly,  the  encouragement  of  the  expansion  of  private  provision  (Lee, 
2000).  The  underlying  ideology  of  privatization  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  public 
sector  is  ineffective,  inefficient,  and  inflexible,  while  the  private  sector  is  deemed 
more  effective,  efficient,  and  responsive  to  the  rapid  changes  that  are  needed  in  the 
globalizing  world. 

By  corporatization,  public  universities  are  run  like  business  corporations.  The 
adoption  of  business-like  approaches  will  result  in  financial  cost  savings;  increased 
administrative  efficiencies;  and  retain  academic  staff  through  the  offering  of 
competitive  market  remunerations  (Lee,  2000).  Such  a global  change  reflects  the 
fact  that  higher  education  institutions  are  increasingly  required  to  secure  additional 
funds  from  external  sources  and  to  reduce  dependence  on  the  government  (Ngok  & 
Kwong,  2003). 

A unique  feature  of  the  rapid  expansion  of  private  higher  education  is  the 
emergence  of  offshore  programmes  that  are  offered  by  foreign  universities.  The 
emergence  of  foreign-linked  programmes  reflects  a growing  trend  of  transnational 
education,  which  means  that  there  is  a growing  volume  of  higher  education  being 
delivered  across  national  boundaries.  Education  has  become  increasingly  affected  by 
commoditization.  In  the  global  context,  the  boundaries  of  how,  where,  and  under 
whose  authority  education  is  carried  out  and  certified  are  becoming  less  clear  as 
universities  internationalize  their  campuses,  curricula,  and  teaching  staff  (Lee,  2000; 
Maringe  & Foskett,  2010). 

There  are  some  backwash  effects  created  from  these  global  currents  of 
restructuring  of  higher  education  due  to  globalization.  First,  a rapid  expansion  in 
higher  education  may  inevitably  lead  to  a fall  in  the  average  academic  standard  and 
performance  of  graduates.  It  is  likely  that  the  definition  and  establishment  of  quality 
will  become  the  prerogative  of  management  rather  than  academic  professionals. 
When  universities  become  more  corporatized,  they  will  be  linked  more  to  the  market 
and  less  to  the  pursuit  of  truth.  Intellectuals  will  become  less  the  guardians  of  the 
search  for  truth,  and  administrators  will  assume  a dominant  role  (Stromquist  & 
Monkman,  2000).  In  this  regard,  norms  that  have  traditionally  been  part  of 
university  life  may  be  questioned.  Stromquist  and  Monkman  (2000)  and  Zajda 
(2010)  warned  that  when  guided  by  a climate  of  knowledge  as  production,  the 
university  may  become  indifferent  to  subjects  dealing  with  ethics,  social  justice,  and 
critical  studies. 

Globalization  and  School  Educational  Reforms 

While  higher  education  systems  worldwide  have  been  undergoing  restructuring 
as  a response  to  the  challenges  posed  by  globalization,  school  education  systems 
inevitably  have  to  reform  also.  Based  on  the  strategies  the  nation-states  adopted  in 
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school  educational  reforms  implemented  in  the  context  of  globalization,  The 
International  Labor  Organization  (ILO)  (1996,  pp.  6-12)  and  Carnoy  (1999)  have 
been  able  to  identify  three  different  models  of  educational  reforms  and  make  a 
distinction  between:  (i)  competitiveness-driven  reforms,  (ii)  finance-driven  reforms, 
and  (iii)  equity-driven  reforms.  The  competitiveness-driven  reforms  are 
implemented  in  order  to  improve  a country’s  competitiveness  in  the  world  market 
and  the  major  strategies  include  decentralization,  centralization,  improved 
management  of  educational  resources  and  improved  teacher  recruitment  and 
training.  Finance-driven  reforms  consist  of  privatization,  shifting  public  funding 
from  higher  to  lower  levels  of  education,  and  the  reduction  of  costs  per  student  as 
the  major  strategies,  while  equity-driven  reforms  are  often  targeted  towards  groups 
that  are  neglected  or  are  more  affected  by  the  consequence  of  structural  adjustment 
programs.  Different  countries  will  adopt  these  models  of  educational  reform  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  according  to  their  financial  situation,  culture  and 
interpretation  of  globalization. 

Though  different  nation-states  may  have  varying  perceptions  of  globalization 
and  adopt  different  strategies  in  school  educational  reforms,  similarly  to  the 
strategies  in  restructuring  higher  education  described  in  previous  sections, 
decentralization,  marketization  and  choice  are  the  major  approaches  seen. 

The  main  argument  for  decentralization  stems  from  the  assumption  that 
increased  flexibility  and  control  allow  for  a better  fit  between  educational  methods 
and  the  students  served,  as  well  as  greater  accountability  for  educational  results. 
Decentralization  is  cast  in  the  role  of  a reform  that  increases  productivity  in 
education  and  thus  contributes  significantly  to  improving  the  quality  of  a nation’s 
human  resources.  Many  schemes  have  been  tried  to  achieve  decentralization  of 
school  education,  such  as  voucher  plans,  magnet  schools,  zero-based  budgeting, 
school  consultative  committees  and  school-based  management  (Brown,  1990). 

Decentralization  in  education  systems  is  typically  the  legacy  of  the  New  Right’s 
neo liberal  ideology  of  school  reform  in  Western  countries  in  the  early  1980s 
(Cooper,  1988).  Both  Ronald  Reagan  of  the  United  States  and  Margaret  Thatcher  of 
Great  Britain  were  committed  to  breaking  the  monopoly  of  schools  and  the 
introduction  of  more  choice,  competition  and  measurable  results.  They  both  believed 
that  strong  state  control  of  schools  rendered  them  ineffective,  inefficient  and  not 
responsive  enough  to  rapid  global  societal  changes.  Their  basic  beliefs  were  that  the 
market  is  the  most  efficient  instrument  to  allocate  resources,  that  competition  will 
motivate  people  to  raise  their  standards  of  performance  and  that  school  improvement 
will  not  occur  if  they  are  not  held  accountable  and  given  the  necessary  resources  to 
do  their  job. 

These  two  Governments  came  into  office  on  a platform  of  motivating  schools’ 
internal  initiatives  and  reducing  the  governments’  roles  in  and  control  over 
education  by  creating  competitive  markets  in  the  school  system  and  devolving 
authority  to  schools.  The  New  Right’s  language  articulated  in  school  reform  is, 
“choice”,  “competition”,  “market  mechanism”  and  such  like.  In  order  to  promote  a 
market  mechanism  in  the  school  system  and  to  allow  schools  to  compete  with  each 
other,  state  (government)  schools  should  be  dissolved,  deregulated  and  even 
“privatized”  (Pang,  2002),  be  given  the  chance  of  self-management  (Caldwell  & 
Spink,  1988)  and  be  accountable  for  their  own  performance.  “Markef’  and  “school- 
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based  management”  are  the  two  prime  ideological  foci  of  the  New  Right’s  school 
reforms. 

When  the  concept  of  a market  is  applied  to  the  school  system,  the  notion  of 
choice  is  crucial.  Choice  may  be  bi-directional  in  the  sense  that  schools  compete  for 
students  and  students  also  compete  for  schools.  The  two-way  competition  is  the 
driving  force  for  both  schools  and  students  to  improve  and  to  raise  their  standards  of 
performance.  In  the  face  of  competition,  students  would  strive  for  excellence  in 
order  to  get  into  a “good”  school,  and  schools  would  ensure  they  provided  quality 
education  in  order  to  compete  for  the  best  students.  When  market  forces  are 
introduced  into  the  school  system,  competition  is  created,  and  the  quality  of 
education  will  be  assured  effectively,  efficiently  and  automatically. 

When  there  is  a market  mechanism  in  the  education  system,  schools  are 
responsive  and  accountable.  The  right  choice  is  to  devolve  the  system  to  schools 
(Chapman  & Boyd,  1986).  School-based  management  (site-based  management,  self- 
budgeting and  self-management  are  other  terms  coined)  is  the  most  popular  form  of 
school  management  reform  to  revitalize  schools  in  terms  of  responsiveness, 
flexibility,  accountability  and  productivity.  When  the  functions  of  market  and 
school-based  management  in  schools  are  at  full  strength,  the  quality  of  education 
will  be  assured. 

Implications  for  Further  Research  and  Development 

Though  there  is  still  no  universally  accepted  conceptualization  of  globalization, 
what  we  call  “globalization”  has  brought  numerous  and  profound  changes  to  the 
economic,  social,  cultural  and  political  life  of  nations  as  well  as  changes  in 
education  (Pang,  2006).  Globalization  seems  to  be  leading  to  some  homogenizing 
tendencies,  but  it  is  also  opening  a space  for  new  identities  and  contesting 
established  values  and  norms  (Stromquist  & Monkman,  2000).  The  global  flow  of 
information  and  culture  as  well  as  the  rapid  spread  of  new  technologies  has 
enormous  consequence  for  education.  Globalization  might  entail  the  imposition  of 
the  concepts  of  competition,  market,  choice,  decentralization  and  privatization  on 
education,  that  is,  the  further  infiltration  by  business  forces  into  education.  It  might 
also  lead  to  increased  commoditization  of  education  and  making  quality  education 
only  accessible  to  elite  elements  of  society  who  can  afford  it  (Kellner,  2000). 

The  globalization  of  education  might  involve  the  privileging  of  Western,  most 
particularly  English-language,  culture  in  the  one  world.  It  is  evident  that  in  many 
places,  globalization  has  led  to  greater  economic  and  social  inequality;  and  that 
educational  access,  whilst  expanded,  has  also  become  more  unequal  in  quality. 
Greater  decentralization  and  privatization  of  education  has  generally  not  increased 
equality  in  educational  services,  rather  leading  to  more  inequality  (Carnoy,  2002). 

There  exist  dichotomous  accounts  of  globalization  in  the  literature,  for  example, 
(i)  the  relations  between  the  global  and  the  local;  (ii)  between  globalization  viewed 
as  a trend  toward  homongenization  around  Western  norms  and  culture  and 
globalization  viewed  as  an  era  of  increased  contact  between  diverse  cultures,  leading 
to  an  increase  in  hybridization  and  novelty;  and  (iii)  between  the  material  and 
rhetorical  effects  of  globalization  (Burbules  & Torres,  2000,  pp.  13-14). 

There  is  also  a question  of  whether  globalization  is  a “good  thing”?  (Reid,  Gill 
& Sears,  2010)  Is  globalization  beneficial  to  economic  growth,  equality,  and  justice. 
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or  is  it  harmful?  (Zajda,  2010)  Has  globalization  led  to  development  or  division  in 
edueation,  and  to  what  extent?  (Weleh  & Mok,  2003)  The  question  whether 
globalization  in  its  various  manifestations,  is  bad  or  good  for  education,  remains 
largely  unanswered.  There  exist  dichotomous  accounts  of  globalization  in  the 
literature,  for  example,  (i)  the  relations  between  the  global  and  the  local;  (ii) 
between  globalization  viewed  as  a trend  toward  homogenization  around  Western 
norms  and  culture  and  globalization  viewed  as  an  era  of  increased  contact  between 
diverse  cultures,  leading  to  an  increase  in  hybridization  and  novelty;  and  (iii) 
between  the  material  and  rhetorical  effects  of  globalization  (Burbules  & Torres, 
2000;  Suarez-Orozco  & Qin-Hilliard,  2004).  Further  research  into  these 
controversial  issues  should  be  carried  out,  as  long  as  globalization  continues  to 
affect  education  (Roth  & Gur-Ze'ev,  2007;  Popkewitz  & Rizvi,  2009).  The  challenge 
ahead  for  research  on  globalization  in  Education  is  not  only  whether  progress  is 
being  made,  but  whether  it  is  being  made  quickly  enough. 
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NIKOLAY  POPOV  & AMRA  SABIC-EL-RAYESS 
WILLIAM  RUSSELL  ON  SCHOOLS  IN  BULGARIA 
Introduction 

Ninety  years  ago,  in  the  early  spring  of  1923,  a 3 3 -years  old  American  professor 
visited  Bulgaria  with  the  goal  of  learning  about  Bulgaria’s  school  system.  He 
studied  all  aspects  of  Bulgaria’s  education:  its  history;  broader  socio-economic, 
political  and  cultural  context;  changes  consequent  to  the  World  War  I;  education- 
related  statistics;  system’s  structure,  administration  and  financial  framework; 
elementary,  secondary  and  vocational  education;  teacher  training  and  their 
instructional  approaches;  and  curriculum  design.  By  the  summer  of  1923,  he 
returned  to  the  U.S.  and  wrote  a book  in  which  he  described  and  analyzed 
everything  he  had  seen  in  Bulgaria. 

At  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Bulgaria,  this  American  scholar,  William  Fletcher 
Russell  (1890-1956),  was  a Professor  of  Education,  as  well  as  the  Associate 
Director  of  the  International  Institute  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  His 
book,  titled  Schools  in  Bulgaria,  was  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1923  and 
published  in  1924  as  first  in  a series  published  by  the  International  Institute  of 
Teachers  College.  The  International  Institute  was  established  in  February  of  1923 
with  a $US  1 million  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  (Bu,  1997).  The 
Institute’s  mission  emphasized  the  importance  of  providing  specialized  courses  for 
foreigners;  examining  foreign  education  systems;  and  collaborating  with  foreign 
nations  on  education-related  issues  (Bu,  1997).  No  known  records  specify  why  the 
Institute’s  Director,  Paul  Monroe  (1869-1947),  sent  William  Russell  to  Bulgaria 
immediately  after  the  Institute  had  been  established.  Though  it  is  possible  the 
educational  reforms  initiated  by  the  Agrarian  Party,  which  held  power  from  1920  to 
1923,  were  of  a particular  interest  to  the  Institute  and  its  scholars  focused  on 
understanding  foreign  education  systems. 

William  Fletcher  Russell:  Life  and  Career 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  James  Russell  - a well-regarded 
educator  and  former  dean  of  Teachers  College  - William  Russell  became  one  of  the 
most  influential  educators  in  the  field  of  international  and  comparative  education  in 
the  first  half  of  the  20*  century.  In  1914,  William  Russell  obtained  his  PhD  from 
Teachers  College  and,  within  few  years,  became  a prominent  figure  internationally. 
He  traveled  through  Europe  and  taught  in  Japan  and  Siberia,  as  well  as  advised  and 
collaborated  with  various  governments  and  institutions  on  the  issues  of  education 
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(Bigelow,  1957).  Influenced  by  his  international  work,  some  of  his  publications 
included  Schools  in  Siberia  and  Schools  in  Bulgaria  in  1919  and  1923,  respectively. 

By  1923,  William  Russell  returned  to  Teachers  College  as  a newly  appointed 
Associate  Director  of  the  International  Institute  and  closely  collaborated  with  his 
father,  then  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College.  Succeeding  his  father  in  1927  as  the  Dean 
of  Teachers  College  and  ensuing  from  his  interest  in  foreign  nations,  Russell  worked 
to  promote  scholarship  in  the  arena  of  international  education  and  was  particularly 
known  for  his  commitment  to  maintaining  relations  with  the  international  alumni  of 
Teachers  College  (Bigelow,  1957). 

While  serving  as  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College,  Russell  (1938)  elaborated  on 
his  vision  for  a viable  and  progressive  university  structure.  Russell  was  ahead  of  his 
time  in  that  he  saw  higher  education  as  inevitably  moving  towards  a highly 
specialized  platform  that  serves  multiple  purposes  (Russell,  1943).  He  argued  that 
individual  schools  within  a university  should  exercise  independence  and  flexibility 
in  a thematic  and  curriculum  design  (Russell,  1938).  Throughout  his  work,  Russell 
often  expressed  his  interest  in  the  notion  of  specialization  rather  than  uniformity 
within  higher  education  and  pointed  to  its  manifestation  through  the  emergence  of 
different  institutions  within  universities,  such  as  undergraduate  colleges,  research 
centers,  and  professional  schools.  Each  should  be  allowed  to  serve  a different 
purpose,  Russell  argued. 

In  his  capacity  as  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College,  Russell  delivered  an  Interim 
Report  to  the  Trustees  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  on  April  29*, 
1943,  calling  for  the  establishment  of  five  specialized  centers  that  would  respond  to 
an  increasingly  diversifying  demand  for  education  by  different  sub-groups  of 
students.  Of  particular  interest  is  his  call  for  the  establishment  of  the  Center  for 
Workers  in  International  Education  that  Russell  envisioned  as  essential  in 
preparation  for  the  post-WWII  re-establishment  and  re-design  of  the  educational 
services  across  the  nations  notably  impacted  by  the  war.  Progressive  for  his  times, 
Russell’s  view  remains  relevant  today  as  we  witness  proliferation  of  specialties  and 
sub-specialties  in  every  field,  including  that  of  the  international  and  comparative 
education. 

During  the  WWII,  Russell  (1943)  did  not  stop  at  only  urging  Teachers  College 
to  prepare  itself  for  the  post-WWII  influx  of  foreigners  in  search  of  new  ideas  and 
reformative  practices  in  education.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  American  education 
could  benefit  from  examining  foreign  education  systems,  a view  that  was  clearly 
evident  from  Russell’s  paper  presented  at  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Teachers 
College  Alumni  Association  held  on  April  24*,  1924.  Russell,  then  the  International 
Institute’s  Associate  Director,  spelled  out  his  vision  for  the  Institute  by  stating: 

From  the  earliest  beginnings  we  have  been  a nation  of  importers.  All  we  had  at 
the  start  was  brought  from  Europe.  From  time  to  time  new  ideas  would  arrive 
from  abroad  to  be  incorporated  in  our  school  system  or  modified.  Even 
Teachers  College  began  as  a school  for  promoting  manual  training  and  practical 
arts,  - goods  which  only  shortly  before  had  been  received  from  Russia  by  way 
of  Scandinavia.  Later  on  in  the  period  of  redirection  and  reorganization,  it  was  a 
group  of  young  merchants  of  light  who  directed  the  process...  Statistical 
method  was  imported  from  England,  mental  measurements  from  France... 
Teachers  College  is  only  a small  illustration  of  the  process.  Any  complete 
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account  of  the  foreign  contributions  to  American  education  would  necessitate  an 
encyclopedic  work  (Russell,  1924a,  p.  4). 

In  short,  Russell  remains  one  of  the  key  figures  whose  call  for  learning  from 
foreign  systems  promoted  and  later  helped  formalize  the  establishment  of  the  field 
we  call  today  international  and  comparative  education. 

Book  Review:  Schools  in  Bulgaria 

Schools  in  Bulgaria  (1924b)  is  a relatively  short  book  yet  one  with  an  abundant 
level  of  detail  on  Bulgaria’s  educational  system.  As  the  author  writes: 

This  account  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  in  Bulgaria  is  the  result  of 
several  weeks  of  intensive  study  of  the  educational  situation.  It  was  not  the 
original  intention  of  the  writer  to  publish  any  such  account...  But  the  changes 
since  the  war  proved  to  be  so  interesting  and  the  educational  administration  of 
the  farm  bloc  such  a curious  combination  of  extraordinary  educational  insight 
and  practical  ability,  that  it  was  considered  worth  while  to  write  the  whole 
matter  down  (Russell,  1924b,  p.  vii). 

The  book  covered  a variety  of  issues  including  a thorough  review  of  the 
country’s  economic  context;  administrative  structure  of  Bulgaria’s  education;  and 
the  curriculum  and  teaching  methodology  as  applied  to  the  country’s  elementary, 
secondary,  and  vocational  education.  In  Chapter  I,  Russell  discussed  the  socio- 
economic context  and  described  Bulgaria  as  “a  nation  of  small  landowners”, 
“transportation  and  communication  are  poorly  developed”  and  “the  means  and 
methods  of  farming  are  still  quite  primitive”  (p.  5).  He  then  moved  into  Chapter  II 
where  he  discussed  a historic  emergence  and  evolution  of  education  in  Bulgaria  by 
pointing  to  the  country’s  past  tendency  to  educate  through  schools  established  and 
managed  locally.  He  also  noted  that  it  was  only  recently  that  the  country  moved 
towards  the  state-based  and  centralized  control.  In  doing  so,  Russell  contextualized 
what  he  had  observed  in  Bulgaria  by  comparatively  referencing  the  emergence  of 
the  educational  systems  in  the  U.S.  and  England.  He  noted  that,  “[a]s  was  the  case  in 
both  England  and  America,  so  in  Bulgaria,  all  Bulgarian  schools  were  founded  and 
supported  by  generous  individuals,  wealthy  benefactors,  parish  communities  and 
various  cultural  organizations”  (p.  9).  On  several  occasions,  Russell  specifically 
pointed  to  descriptions  or  provided  citations  of  school  rules,  regulations,  curricula 
and  syllabuses  to  make  the  content  more  relatable  to  its  readers.  Russell  also  wanted 
to  relate  his  overall  vision  of  the  Bulgarian  school  system  to  the  American  readers 
who  likely  had  no  prior  exposure  to  any  substantive  research  on  the  educational 
setting  in  Bulgaria.  As  he  started  to  share  his  observations  on  Bulgaria’s  schools, 
Russell  was  explicit  in  his  intent  to  target  the  American  audiences  by  sharing  a set  of 
short  terminological  definitions  “which  will  give  to  the  American  reader  the  clearest 
idea  of  the  Bulgarian  educational  situation”  (p.  ix). 

While  Chapters  I and  II  are  largely  descriptive,  in  Chapter  III  Russell  reflects  on 
the  post-WWI  changes  in  Bulgaria’s  educational  system.  Russell  demonstrated  his 
in-depth  knowledge  of  the  political,  social  and  educational  changes  that  transpired 
during  the  Agrarian  Party’s  rule.  He  was  fascinated  with  the  level  of  determination 
with  which  the  Agrarian  Party  leaders  introduced  educational  reforms  in  Bulgaria: 
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They  did  not  believe  that  the  salvation  of  Bulgaria  would  come  from  any  magic 
panacea,  nor  could  any  good  come  from  a philosophic  or  communistic 
socialism.  Hard  work,  joyful  labor,  sobriety,  health,  thrift,  conservation, 
education,  discovery  of  national  resources,  and  the  simple  life  were  the 
keywords  of  this  party. . . They  were  diamonds  in  the  rough.  But  they  came  with 
the  idea  of  having  an  end  of  idle  talk. . . They  were  frankly  partisans.  They  ruled 
with  a rod  of  iron.  Their  stem  measures  eventually  led  to  their  downfall;  but  so 
far  as  education  is  concerned,  is  extraordinarily  interesting  to  see  people  in 
charge  of  schools  who  have  new  ideas  which  they  firmly  insist  upon  putting  into 
school-room  practice  without  endless  talk  and  discussion  (pp.  13-14). 

As  he  transitioned  into  Chapter  IV,  Russell  thoroughly  reviewed  the 
administrative  stmcture  of  education  in  Bulgaria,  discussing  specifics  on  the  work 
and  roles  played  by  the  Ministry  of  Education,  the  school  inspectors,  school 
principals  and  local  school  committees.  This  chapter  remains  one  of  the  more 
detailed  historic  references  on  school  administration  in  Bulgaria  in  the  early  1920s. 
In  Chapters  V through  VIII,  Russell  focused  on  preschool,  primary,  secondary  and 
vocational  education,  as  well  as  the  teaching  methodology  employed  in  Bulgaria’s 
schools  at  that  time.  While  Russell  clearly  sought  to  understand  Bulgaria’s  context 
and  ways  in  which  to  frame  various  education-related  issues,  he  was  equally 
determined  to  relate  his  Bulgaria-specific  observations  to  the  American  readership 
through  numerous  points  of  comparison.  Russell  was  a comparativist,  and  his 
perspective  on  education  in  France,  Germany,  Russia  and  other  European  countries 
enabled  him  to  insightfully  examine  the  school  system  in  Bulgaria. 

In  Chapter  IX,  Russell  insightfully  observed  that  the  political,  geographic,  and 
cultural  context  is  key  in  formulating  and  understanding  a systemic  or  strategic 
change  in  education.  He  specifically  recognized  the  salience  of  the  Agrarian  Party 
classifying  educational  reforms  as  equally  important  as  those  pursued  in  any  other 
domain.  In  the  process,  Russell  also  acknowledged  the  broader  value  of  reforms  that 
had  occurred  in  Bulgaria’s  educational  system  as  pertinent  and  applicable  to  other 
nations  by  directly  labeling  Bulgaria’s  educational  experience  as  “an  educational 
experiment,  the  results  of  which  may  be  inspected  by  all”  (p.  89). 

Russell’s  study  on  education  in  Bulgaria  is  an  illustrative  example  of  ‘mono- 
comparison’ (Popov,  2002,  pp.  62-63),  a case  study  approach  focused  on  problems 
in  one  country  with  only  sporadic  comparisons  to  other  countries.  Russell 
concentrated  on  Bulgaria,  but  without  the  intent  to  methodically  compare  its  system 
to  that  of  another  nation.  Russell  (1924b),  however,  did  give  examples,  juxtapose 
statistical  data,  and  make  brief  comparisons  between  Bulgaria  and  other  countries, 
most  often  the  United  States. 

In  summary,  Russell’s  study  on  Bulgaria  remains  historically  significant  for 
several  reasons.  Firstly,  this  was  the  first  book  on  Bulgarian  education  that  was 
written  by  an  American  scholar,  and  it  is  likely  the  first  book  on  Bulgarian  education 
that  was  written  by  a foreign  author.  Secondly,  the  establishment  and  work  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Teachers  College  from  1923  to  1938,  when  it  was  closed, 
was  key  to  the  institutionalization  of  comparative  education  in  the  1920s  and  1930s. 
Therefore,  it  is  of  special  significance  to  the  field  of  international  and  comparative 
education  - and  particularly  to  the  scholars  in  Bulgaria  - that  the  first  book  of  the 
Institute’s  study  series  was  written  on  Bulgaria.  Thirdly,  the  Agrarian  Party’s  impact 
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on  formulation  of  Bulgaria’s  education  is  continuously  assessed  by  Bulgarian 
historians,  so  Russell’s  work  - as  that  of  an  American  scholar  with  extensive 
exposure  to  the  international  context  - is  of  a unique  value  in  improving  broader 
understanding  of  this  particular  era  in  the  development  of  Bulgaria’s  education  and 
beyond. 

Conclusion 

In  his  capacity  as  the  Associate  Director  of  the  International  Institute  (1923- 
1927)  and  Dean  of  Teachers  College  (1927-1949),  William  Russell’s  engagement 
with  Bulgaria’s  education  continued  following  his  publication  of  the  book  on  the 
country’s  schools.  Several  Bulgarian  scholars  visited  both  Teachers  College  and 
International  Institute  in  the  second  half  of  the  1920s  and  the  1930s  (Popov,  1999). 
In  celebration  of  the  University’s  50*  Anniversary  (1888-1938),  William  Russell 
was  awarded  an  honorary  doctorate  by  Sofia  University  in  May  of  1939.  In  closing, 
Russell  was  a visionary  who  not  only  made  a significant  and  historic  contribution  to 
our  current  understanding  of  Bulgaria’s  educational  system,  but  his  push  for  the 
international  research  and  examination  of  foreign  education  systems  helped  validate 
a need  for  the  emergence  and  increasing  institutionalization  of  the  growing  field  of 
international  and  comparative  education. 
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CHARL  WOLHUTER 

PROLEGOMENA  TO  AN  INTERNATIONAL-COMPARATIVE  EDUCATION 
RESEARCH  PROJECT  ON  RELIGION  IN  EDUCATION 

Abstract 

Despite  claims  that  the  present  age  is  a post-religious  one,  evidence  is  not  hard 
to  find  of  the  force  of  religion  in  the  lives  of  individual  people,  in  societies  and  in 
national  and  world  affairs.  From  the  inception  of  schools  millennia  ago,  religion  and 
education  have  been  closely  entangled.  The  past  fifty  years  witnessed  momentous 
changes  regarding  policies  on  the  relation  between  religion  and  education.  However, 
all  these  have  been  by-passed  by  the  Comparative  Education  research  agenda.  In 
response  to  this  lacuna,  the  author  outlines  the  planning  for  an  international 
comparative  education  research  project  that  is  about  to  commence,  and  in  which 
conference  delegates  are  invited  to  participate. 

Introduction 

Despite  claims  that  the  present  world  is  a post-religious  world,  evidence  is  not 
hard  to  find  of  the  force  of  religion  as  a factor  in  the  lives  of  people  and  of  societies. 
The  challenge  of  finding  an  appropriate  relation  between  education  and  religion  also 
remains  unresolved.  This  paper  commences  by  providing  evidence  of  the  force  of 
religion  in  the  world  of  today.  Secondly,  the  main  challenges  relating  to  the  relation 
between  education  and  religion  are  explained.  In  view  of  these  momentous 
challenges  and  of  the  persistence  of  religion  as  a factor  in  modem  society,  the  low 
visibility  of  the  subject  of  religion  in  education  on  the  agenda  of  Comparative 
Education  is  disturbing.  The  author  is  part  of  an  international  research  project  into 
certain  aspects  of  religion  in  education.  The  paper  ends  with  the  outline  of  the 
agenda  for  this  research  project,  and  with  an  invitation  to  conference  delegates  to 
participate  in  the  proposed  research. 

The  persistence  of  religion  as  a factor  in  twenty-first  century  society 

A large  percentage  of  the  global  population  still  professes  to  be  religious.  In  a 
recent  survey  in  230  countries,  for  example,  84  percent  of  the  participants  declared 
that  they  adhered  to  some  or  other  organized  religious  grouping  (Pew  Fomm  on 
Religious  and  Public  Life,  2012).  Even  though  those  without  any  affiliation  to  a 
organized  religious  grouping  amount  to  around  1.1  billion  people,  thereby 
constituting  16  percent  of  the  global  population,  making  it  the  third  largest  religious 
grouping  after  Christianity  and  the  Islam,  many  of  those  in  this  category  are  not 
atheists  or  agnostic;  68  percent  of  the  people  in  the  USA  who  do  not  belong  to  any 
organized  religious  grouping,  for  instance,  still  believe  in  the  existence  of  God 
{Ibid.',  cf.  also  Butler-Bass,  2012). 

Unsavory  incidents  of  an  inter-religious  nature  frequently  raise  their  head  in 
national  and  global  politics.  While  9/1 1 in  the  USA  comes  to  mind  in  this  regard,  it 
was  not  an  isolated  case.  The  recent  birth  of  South  Sudan  was  prompted  by  inter 
alia,  religious  differences  and  violent  friction  between  the  predominantly  Muslim 
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North  and  the  predominantly  Christian  South  of  the  erstwhile  state  of  Sudan.  Last 
year,  violence  was  visited  upon  Westerners  and  Christians  (for  instance,  the 
assassination  of  the  American  ambassador  in  Libya)  in  Libya,  Palestine  and 
elsewhere  as  a result  of  the  production  of  a cinema  film  which  adherents  of  the 
Islam  religion  felt  to  be  a vilification  of  and  an  insult  to  their  religion.  Respected 
analyst,  S.P.  Huntingdon,  in  his  publication  The  Clash  of  Civilizations  and  the 
Remaking  of  World  Order  (1996),  portrayed  the  world  after  the  end  of  the  Cold  War 
as  a place  where  eight  civilization  blocs  would  be  set  up  against  one  another.  Each 
of  these  civilization  blocs  has  a very  clearly  visible  religious  base:  the  Protestant 
cum  Catholic  North- American- Western  European  bloc,  the  Christian-Orthodox- 
Eastem  European  bloc,  the  Islamic  Middle-East  and  Northern  African  bloc,  the 
Hindu  South  Asia  bloc,  the  Confucian  East-Asian  bloc,  the  Shinto  Japanese  and  the 
Sub-Saharan  Africa  bloc  (each  with  a unique,  though  complicated  religious  pattern). 

Religion  and  education 

With  religion  being  such  a strong  force  in  the  lives  of  individuals  and  also  in  the 
dynamics  of  societies  and  the  world  order,  it  comes  as  no  surprise  that  religion  and 
education  are,  as  they  have  always  been,  intimately  involved  with  each  other. 
During  the  largest  part  of  the  history  of  humankind,  (public)  schools  were  openly 
based  on  certain  religious  ground  motives,  and  they  all  had  a particular  religious 
mission.  According  to  the  best  evidence,  schools  came  into  being  for  the  first  time 
by  around  3 000  BC,  shortly  after  the  innovation  of  writing,  with  the  purpose  of 
training  scribes,  i.e.  professionals  with  the  dual  function  of  administering  the  state 
and  presiding  over  organized  religion  (Bowen,  1981:  1).  According  to  Yehudi 
Cohen  (1970)  in  his  theory  on  the  origin  of  schools,  the  function  of  these  early 
schools  was  to  teach  scholars  to  read  and  write  so  that  they  could  become  the 
religious  leaders  as  well  as  the  administrators  of  the  civil  service.  The  final  goal  of 
schooling  was  to  ensure  the  integrity  of  state.  This  entanglement  between  organized 
religion,  political  structures  and  education  remained  in  place  through  the  ages.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  for  example,  the  only  available  schools  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
(with  its  twin  structures  of  religion  and  politics,  right  up  to  the  positions  of  the  Pope 
and  the  Emperor)  were  church  schools.  Cathedral  schools  and  monastic  schools. 
This  relationship  between  religion  and  education  continued  after  the  introduction  of 
mass  public  primary  school  systems  in  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  states  of 
Western  Europe  and  North  America  as  well  as  during  the  spread  of  missionary 
schools  and  colonial  primary  schools  in  the  extra-Western  parts  of  the  world  {cf. 
Wolhuter,  2011). 

While  it  would  be  easy,  and  not  devoid  of  any  truth,  to  portray  public  schools  as 
places  where  the  dominant  religion  of  the  state  is  foisted  upon  the  populace  as  part 
of  schools’  function  to  ensure  the  political  hegemony  of  the  state  (this  is  an 
interpretation  of  Cohen’s  hypothesis,  a favorite  among  proponents  of  conflict 
paradigms  such  as  that  of  cultural  reproduction  or  classical  Marxism),  this  is  at  best 
an  incomplete  truth.  The  presence  of  religion  in  schools  should  be  viewed  and 
judged  in  the  light  of  all  the  different  functions  of  religion  in  human  and  social  life, 
as  well  as  of  the  nature  and  aims  of  education.  The  functions  of  religion  in  human 
and  social  life  are  to  give  meaning  and  purpose  to  life  and  to  the  world,  to  create  a 
common  ethical  system  in  society,  and  to  provide  support  in  handling  the  demands 
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and  challenges  of  life  and  of  the  world  (Prouix,  2007:  6).  If  education  is 
conceptualized  as  the  guiding  of  the  educand  to  adulthood  (to  live  a meaningful  life 
as  an  independent  adult),  then  religion  becomes  a valuable  (as  far  as  the  religious 
educator  is  concerned,  even  an  indispensible)  element  of  the  education  project. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  after  centuries,  even  millennia,  of  schools  having  had  a mono- 
religious ethos  and  mission,  this  model  became  untenable  by  the  second  half  of  the 
twentieth  century  - for  a number  of  reasons.  These  include,  firstly,  the  rising  creed 
of  Human  Rights.  The  experience  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  especially  the  atrocities 
of  the  two  World  Wars,  brought  home  to  the  international  community  the  dangers  of 
a disregard  of  human  rights.  After  the  Second  World  War  the  issue  of  Human  Rights 
became  internationalized,  inter  alia  through  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  of  the  member  states  of  the  United  Nations  (UN),  followed  by  a host  of  other 
international  conventions  on  human  rights  (South  African  Law  Commission,  1989: 
50-63).  These  Rights  entrenched  the  freedom  of  religion  and  conscience  as  well  as 
the  right  not  to  have  any  religion  foisted  upon  the  populace  by  the  state  through 
whatever  means,  including  education  {Ibid.:  69).  The  second  factor  was  the  rise  of 
increasingly  diverse,  multicultural  societies,  including  multi-religious  societies,  in 
an  age  of  globalization  and  an  increasingly  mobile  population.  A communications 
and  technological  revolution  resulted  in  an  increasingly  mobile  global  population. 
One  in  every  33  people  in  the  world  of  today  is  an  international  migrant 
(International  Organization  for  Migration,  2012),  as  opposed  to  one  in  every  35  in 
the  year  2000  (Steyn  & Wolhuter,  2008:  16).  The  number  of  international  migrants 
in  the  world  rose  from  79  million  in  1960  to  175  million  in  2000  (Steyn  & Wolhuter, 
2008:  16)  to  214  million  in  2012  (International  Organization  for  Migration,  2012). 
In  Finland,  long  regarded  as  an  extremely  closed  society,  the  number  of  foreigners 
as  recently  as  1990  amounted  to  only  9 000;  this  figure  shot  up  to  200  000  by  2008 
(Swallow,  2008:  70). 

States  responded  variously  to  this  new  context,  but  generally  their  education 
policies  fell  in  with  the  broader  trend  of  secularization.  Put  differently,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  shift  religion  out  of  the  public  arena  to  the  private  space  {cf.  Van  der 
Walt  & Wolhuter,  2005).  A general  strategy  was  to  terminate  the  tuition  of 
confessional  religious  education  in  public  schools  (i.e.  education  in  which  one 
particular  religion  is  taught  with  the  aim  of  converting  students  to  that  religion  or  to 
inculcate  the  tenets  of  a specific  religion  in  students)  and  to  replace  it  with  a subject 
called  integrated  religious  education  {cf.  Loobuyck  & Franken,  2011).  This  subject 
acquainted  students  with  the  major  religions  in  the  world,  one  of  the  main  objectives 
of  this  approach  being  to  develop  knowledge,  understanding,  respect  and  tolerance 
of  religious  diversity  {cf.  Hagesaether  & Sandsmark,  2006).  Other  variations  of  this 
approach  include  a total  excision  of  religion  from  education,  as  was  the  case  in 
France  prior  to  the  appointment  of  the  Debray  Commission  in  2001. 

This  approach  is,  however,  also  beset  with  problems.  For  instance,  it  does  not 
take  into  account  the  nature  of  religion  and  the  force  it  represents  in  the  lives  of 
humans  (thus  rendering  it  impossible  to  gain  a full  understanding  of  religion  by  only 
presenting  it  in  an  objective,  cognitive,  comparative  fashion  from  a distance).  It  also 
does  not  take  into  account  the  increasing  individualization  of  religion  (for  a more 
detailed  explanation  of  these  problems,  cf.  Van  der  Walt  et  al,  2010).  A complete 
banning  of  religion  from  education,  in  the  process  following  the  creed  of 
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secularization  to  its  absolute  limits,  is  also  impossible.  Religion  is  simply  too 
entangled  with  art,  literature,  history,  civics  or  whatever  subject  might  be  taught  in 
schools  {cf.  Wolhuter,  2012).  There  is  also  the  problem  that  the  Human  Rights 
referred  to  above  could  be  interpreted  to  say  that  the  student  is  free  to  decide,  or  that 
his/her  parents  could  use  their  religious  freedom  and  right  over  their  children  to 
decide,  about  the  religious  education  and  religious  ethos  of  the  school  of  their 
children  {cf.  Malherbe,  2004).  Finally,  there  is  the  question  as  to  how  effective  the 
subject  of  integrated  religion  could  be  in  ensuring  inter -religious  tolerance,  how  the 
subject  should  be  taught  (method)  and  what  exactly  should  be  taught  (curriculum)  to 
reach  this  objective. 

Religion  and  Comparative  Education 

Despite  constituting  a significant  force  in  the  lives  of  individuals  and  of  society, 
and  notwithstanding  the  momentous  changes  in  policy  regarding  religion  in 
education  during  the  past  half  century,  and  despite  the  fact  that  many  issues  have  so 
far  remained  unresolved,  the  Comparative  Education  research  agenda  seems  to  have 
bypassed  this  theme.  In  a recently  published  survey  of  the  first  fifty  years  of  the 
Comparative  Education  Review,  the  most  eminent  journal  in  the  field  of 
Comparative  Education,  it  has  been  found  that  in  no  five  year  period  in  this  review 
did  more  than  ten  percent  of  articles  focus  on  religion  as  a shaping  force  of 
education  systems  (Wolhuter,  2008:  338).  Even  worse,  in  no  five  year  period  did  the 
effect  of  education  on  religious  issues  constitute  more  than  nine  percent  of  the  focus 
of  articles  published  {Ibid.\  339).  With  respect  to  the  effect  of  education  on  inter- 
religious tolerance,  for  example,  no  study  comparable  to  the  classical  study  of 
Harbison  and  Meyrs  (1964)  about  the  effect  of  education  on  economic  growth 
exists,  or  to  the  many  studies  on  the  effect  of  education  on  population  growth  {cf. 
Coetzee,  1990),  or  to  the  massive  lEA  cross-national  study  on  civic  education. 

Invitation  to  participate  in  an  international-comparative  research  project  on 
religion  and  education 

Inspired  by  inter  alia  the  lacunae  described  above,  the  author  and  two 
colleagues  have  commenced  with  an  international  comparative  research  project  on 
religion  and  education,  the  first  leg  of  which  will  be  to  conduct  research  on  the 
effect  of  education,  in  particular  religious  education,  on  inter-religious  tolerance.  At 
this  stage  there  are  participants  from  South  Africa,  the  Netherlands,  Estonia  and 
Greece,  and  also  expressions  of  interest  from  Australia  and  Singapore.  Delegates  at 
the  conference  are  invited  to  participate  in  this  research  project. 
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JOHANNES  L VAN  DER  WALT 

PERSPECTIVES  ON  TOLERANCE  IN  EDUCATION  FLOWING  FROM  A 
COMPARISON  OF  RELIGION  EDUCATION  IN  ESTONIA  AND  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Abstract 

The  question  that  prompted  this  investigation  into  religion  education  (RE)  in 
Estonia  and  in  South  Africa  was  whether  two  countries  from  such  totally  different 
parts  of  the  world,  with  such  vastly  different  populations  and  cultures  though  with 
somewhat  parallel  histories,  had  tackled  the  same  or  similar  problems  regarding  the 
provision  of  RE  in  their  schools,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  tolerance 
in  diverse  societies,  and  in  which  ways  the  solutions  they  came  up  with  agree  with 
or  differ  from  each  other.  The  question  was  premised  by  the  assumption  that  people 
are  the  same  the  world  over,  and  that  their  problems  regarding  the  provision  of  RE 
in  schools  and  the  quest  for  (inter)religious  tolerance  might  be  roughly  the  same,  of 
course  depending  on  the  prevailing  local  and  historical  circumstances.  While  the 
upshot  of  the  comparison  itself  will  be  available  for  discussion  during  the 
conference  presentation,  the  purpose  of  this  paper  will  be  to  present  and  discuss 
some  of  the  parallels,  resemblances  and  differences  with  respect  to  RE  and  the  issue 
of  (inter)religious  tolerance,  and  to  tentatively  advance  reasons  for  what  has  been 
observed  and  concluded.  At  least  five  (5)  themes  pertaining  to  (inter)religious 
tolerance  that  emerged  from  the  comparison  will  be  tabled  for  discussion: 
intolerance  and  state  domination  - societies  in  transition;  diversity  an  asset,  tolerance 
and  nation. 

Some  parallels 

A study  of  the  education  histories  of  the  two  countries  reveals  a number  of 
parallels. 

Both  countries  in  transition 

Christianity  was  accepted  in  Estonia  in  the  13*  century  (European  Studies  on 
Religion  and  State  Interaction,  2012).  Since  the  Reformation  in  the  16*  century,  the 
Lutheran  church  played  a leading  role,  and  the  network  of  public  schools  that 
emerged  by  the  end  of  the  17*  century  was  closely  associated  with  that  church 
(Schihaleyev,  2012:  2).  No  fundamental  changes  took  place  in  the  education  system 
under  Russian  rule  from  the  beginning  of  the  18*  century  (European  Studies  on 
Religion  and  State  Interaction,  2012).  After  independence  from  Russia  in  1918, 
however,  RE  was  excluded  from  primary  schools,  but  was  retained  as  a voluntary 
subject  in  secondary  schools.  After  protests  and  a referendum  in  1923,  RE  was  re- 
introduced in  all  schools  as  an  inter-confessional  and  optional  subject.  Although  it 
was  possible  to  opt  out  from  RE,  almost  all  the  pupils  took  the  subject  until  it  was 
banned  in  1940  by  the  authorities  of  the  Soviet  occupation.  From  then  onwards, 
atheistic  ideology  was  statutorily  enforced  in  Estonia,  with  the  result  that  religion 
was  shifted  into  a very  deep  private  sphere  (Schihaleyev,  2012:  2). 
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In  August  1991,  Estonia  became  independent  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  its 
new  constitution  guaranteed  freedom  of  religion  (European  Studies  on  Religion  and 
State  Interaction,  2012).  The  teaching  of  religion  (RE)  once  more  became  officially 
possible  in  schools  (Valk,  2012:  1).  The  ensuing  debate  resulted  in  the  introduction 
of  RE  in  schools  as  an  optional  / voluntary  non-confessional  subject  (Schihaleyev, 
2012:  6-7;  Schreiner,  2005:  5).  By  the  late  1990s,  RE  was  taught  in  approximately 
100  out  of  the  730  public  schools,  mostly  in  primary  classes  and  at  the  upper 
secondary  school  level  (Valk,  2012:  1;  Schreiner,  2005:  5). 

Regarding  South  Africa:  Although  the  indigenous  peoples  of  Southern  Africa 
were  religious  in  their  traditional  ways,  they  only  began  to  Westernise  and  convert 
to  Christianity  from  the  15*  century  onwards.  Colonisation  from  1652  onwards, 
coupled  with  Christian  missionary  work,  led  to  the  large-scale  Christianisation  of 
the  people  of  Southern  Africa.  British  domination  from  the  beginning  of  the  19* 
century  brought  no  change  in  this.  After  1652,  schools  in  South  Africa  were 
intended  to  prepare  (especially  White)  children  to  become  fully  fledged  members  of 
the  (Reformed)  Christian  churches.  Both  Catholic  and  Reformed  Missionary 
education  (i.e.  for  Black  and  Coloured  children)  had  the  purpose  of  converting 
people  to  the  Christian  religion  and  to  prepare  children  to  become  literate  members 
of  the  church. 

On  31  May  1910,  South  Africa  became  independent  from  Great  Britain. 
Because  of  the  traditional  intertwinement  of  state  and  religion,  including  the  church, 
there  was  no  strict  separation  between  state  and  church.  The  four  provinces  of  which 
the  new  Union  consisted  were  each  allowed  to  offer  RE  as  before  Union,  and 
missionary  education  was  continued  by  the  churches  as  before.  This  situation 
prevailed  until  1967,  when  the  National  Party  recast  RE  to  suit  the  ideals  of 
Christian-national  education  for  Whites.  (Non-Christians  could  apply  for  exemption 
from  attending  RE  classes  in  state  schools.)  Schools  for  Blacks,  Coloured  and 
Indians  were  allowed  to  offer  their  own  forms  of  RE,  but  were  tacitly  expected  to 
offer  Christian  RE.  Although  the  theory  and  practice  of  Christian-national  education 
were  attacked  by  its  opponents,  mainly  because  of  its  Afrikaner  and  apartheid  links, 
things  did  not  come  to  a head  before  the  early  1990s.  RE  in  public  schools  was 
neither  intended  to  be  inter-confessional  nor  optional.  Christian  indoctrination  (in 
the  form  of  Christian-national  RE)  was  a constant  possibility.  RE  was  Christian 
inter-denominational  but  not  inter-confessional  (Giliomee,  2012:  75). 

The  Bantu  Education  Act  (no.  47)  of  September  1953  made  education  for  blacks 
an  integral  part  of  ‘separate  development’,  and  left  the  missionaries,  who  had  until 
then  controlled  almost  all  schools  for  Africans,  in  a dilemma:  either  to  hand  over 
their  schools  to  the  newly-created  Department  of  Bantu  Education  or  to  keep  them 
under  missionary  control  without  government  subsidies  (Blumfield,  2008).  Many  of 
these  schools  opted  to  remain  independent  church  schools.  In  1963,  Christian- 
national  education  (CNE)  was  extended  to  the  so-called  Coloreds  by  the  Colored 
People’s  Education  Act  (1963)  (Blumfield,  2008).  In  the  same  year,  the  Education 
Act  of  1963  removed  Colored  Education  from  the  Provincial  and  Government 
departments,  vesting  it  in  a Division  of  Education  in  the  Department  of  Colored 
Affairs.  Schools  were  tacitly  expected  to  offer  (Christian)  RE.  In  1965,  CNE  was 
extended  to  Indians  by  the  Indian  Education  Act  of  1965.  Two  years  later,  the 
National  Education  Policy  Act  (39  of  1967)  was  legislated.  For  the  first  time,  the 
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central  government  laid  down  a comprehensive  education  policy  to  be  followed  for 
Whites  in  all  four  provinces.  The  Act  stipulated  that  Christian  RE  should  be  offered 
in  all  schools  for  Whites,  and  that  non-Christians  may  apply  for  exemption. 
Regulation  R1 192  of  20  June  1975  laid  down  that  religious  instruction  based  on  the 
Bible  was  to  be  a compulsory  subject  for  student  teachers,  though  exemption  could 
be  granted  on  the  grounds  of  religious  conviction  (Blumfield,  2008). 

After  the  demise  of  apartheid.  South  Africa  became  a country  with  a democratic 
Government  in  1994.  The  situation  described  above  remained  in  place  until  1996, 
when  the  South  African  Schools  Act  (Act  84  of  1996)  was  promulgated.  This  Act 
brought  an  end  to  CNE,  and  to  the  compulsory  Christian  RE  in  state  schools.  Like 
Estonia,  South  Africa  has  since  been  a country  in  transition. 

The  new  RE  Policy  promulgated  in  2003  relegated  confessional  religion 
education  to  religious  institutions  and  parental  homes.  Religion  / Religious 
Education  may  now  be  offered  in  only  two  forms  in  schools:  religious  observances 
and  formal,  academic  Religion  Studies  as  a school  subject.  RE  is  taught  in 
practically  all  public  schools  in  accordance  with  the  2003  Policy.  However,  some 
schools  still  teach  confessional  (Christian)  RE,  in  contravention  of  the  2003  Policy. 
The  post-2003  situation  has  shifted  confessional  or  sectarian  religion  to  the  deep 
private  sphere  of  the  parental  home  and  the  church,  mosque  and  synagogue. 

Reform  issues 

In  Estonia,  the  legal  sources  describing  the  relationship  between  Church  and 
State  are  national  law  (the  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Estonia  and  acts  which 
regulate  the  freedom  of  religion),  international  law  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
about  fundamental  freedom  and  rights.  Article  40  of  the  Constitution  guarantees 
freedom  of  religion  (European  Studies  on  Religion  and  State  Interaction  (b),  2012). 

The  Education  Act  (RT  1,  1992,  12,  192)  states  the  following  as  the  general 
goals  of  education',  to  create  favourable  conditions  for  the  development  of 
personality,  family  and  the  nation;  to  promote  the  development  of  ethnic  minorities, 
economic,  political  and  cultural  life  in  Estonia  and  the  preservation  of  nature  in  the 
global  economic  and  cultural  context;  to  teach  the  values  of  citizenship  and  to  set  up 
the  prerequisites  for  creating  a tradition  of  lifelong  learning  nation-wide  (Official 
Website  Estonia,  2012). 

The  restoration  of  independence  in  the  early  1990s  presented  a new  opportunity 
for  RE.  The  interrupted  tradition  of  RE  stood  between  several  forces:  its  historical 
roots;  textbooks  for  confessional  RE  translated  from  Finnish  and  also  doubts  about 
the  need  for  any  RE  in  the  minds  of  many  people  (Schihaleyev,  2012:  6-7). 
Developing  RE  in  the  Post-Socialist  period  after  50  years  of  atheistic  propaganda 
remains  a challenging  task  (Valk,  2012:  1).  Estonia  remains  a Christian  shaped 
country,  but  only  23  % of  the  population  is  members  of  Christian  Churches.  1 1 % of 
the  population  belongs  to  the  Estonian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  and  about  10  % 
to  the  Orthodox  Church.  Other  religious  communities  are  much  smaller  (Roman 
Catholics,  Baptists,  Jews,  Methodists,  Muslims,  Buddhists  and  others)  (European 
Studies  on  Religion  and  State  Interaction  (b),  2012).  This  diversity  draws  our 
attention  to  the  issue  of  religious  tolerance  in  Estonia. 

With  respect  to  South  Africa:  Its  new  Constitution  (Act  108  of  1996) 
entrenches  freedom  of  religion,  belief  and  opinion  (Art  15).  The  South  African 
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Schools  Act,  No. 84  of  1996,  does  not  state  any  general  goals  of  education,  but 
provides  as  follows  regarding  religious  observances:  “Subject  to  the  Constitution 
and  any  applicable  provincial  law,  religious  observances  may  be  conducted  at  a 
public  school  under  rules  issued  by  the  governing  body  if  such  observances  are 
conducted  on  an  equitable  basis  and  attendance  at  them  by  learners  and  members  of 
staff  is  free  and  voluntary.”  (Art  7.) 

The  advent  of  democracy  presented  the  new  Government  with  new  challenges 
with  respect  to  RE.  The  main  questions  were:  (a)  how  to  eradicate  the  Christian- 
national  education  past  that  had  been  in  force  from  1967  to  1994?  (b)  How  to  bridge 
the  deep  religious,  cultural,  political,  ethnical  and  racial  divide  that  existed  among 
South  Africans  at  the  time?  (c)  How  to  promote  the  values  of  the  1996  Constitution, 
among  other  basic  human  rights,  including  tolerance  of  religious  and  other 
differences?  (d)  How  to  formulate  a Policy  on  Religion  in/and  Education  that  would 
be  acceptable  to  most  South  Africans? 

After  many  deliberations,  the  Minister  of  Education  proclaimed  the  present 
Policy  of  Religion  in  Education  in  2003.  This  Policy  is  in  line  with  the  Constitution, 
the  Schools  Act  and  the  Manifesto  on  Democracy,  Values  and  Education  of  the 
Department  of  Education  in  2001.  Stipulations  were  made  for  accommodating 
religious  observances  in  public  schools.  A new  curriculum  was  designed  for  the  new 
school  subject  known  as  Religion  Studies,  which  is  the  academic  (comparative) 
study  of  religions.  Proselytizing  is  not  allowed  and  no  special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
any  specific  religion.  The  legacy  of  the  apartheid  regime  has  made  people  distrustful 
of  the  abuse  of  religion  for  political  purposes.  This  could  be  the  reason  why  South 
Africans  have  quietly  acquiesced  when  confessional  religion  was  banned  from  the 
public  sphere  in  terms  of  its  new  Constitution  (Act  108  of  1996),  its  latest  Policy  on 
religion  in  schools  (2003)  and  its  Schools  Act  (Act  84  of  1996). 

Just  as  in  Estonia,  people  wish  to  find  their  place  in  the  pluralistic  world  by 
themselves.  South  Africa  has  never  experienced  a hiatus  in  the  teaching  of  RE,  but  is 
nevertheless  facing  serious  challenges.  There  are  still  two  unresolved  issues:  (a) 
should  confessional  RE  indeed  have  been  banned  from  public  schools,  and  (b)  what 
should  be  the  nature  of  RE  in  a modem  secularised  and  pluralistic  society?  Although 
70%  South  Africans  are  nominally  Christians,  only  a small  percentage  regularly 
attends  church.  The  remaining  percentage  is  made  up  of  Muslims,  Hindus,  Jews  and 
indigenous  religions.  This  diversity  also  draws  our  attention  to  the  issue  of 
religious  tolerance  in  South  Africa. 

Tolerance  issues  that  emerge  from  the  comparison  of  the  two  systems 

Intolerance  and  state  domination;  societies  in  transition 

Both  countries  and  their  education  systems  went  through  periods  of  religious 
(and  other  forms  of)  intolerance  and  state  domination  (Estonia  - colonisation; 
Communism,  1940-1991;  South  Africa  - colonisation;  apartheid,  1948-1994). 
However,  both  seem  to  have  come  triumphantly  through  those  tribulations,  and  can 
today  be  regarded  as  commendable  examples  of  how  religious  and  other  forms  of 
diversity  in  their  populace  should  be  managed.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
they  have  resolved  all  their  problems.  They  both  remain  societies  in  transition.  After 
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much  trial  and  error,  the  two  countries  - quite  independently  from  each  other  - came 
up  with  the  following  agenda  for  solving  the  problem  of  diversity  and  difference. 

Diversity  an  asset,  toierance  and  nation  buiiding 

Both  countries  have  come  to  the  realization  that  diversity  is  an  asset  which 
should  be  cherished  and  for  which  provision  has  to  be  made,  also  in  the  context  of 
RE.  In  order  to  deal  with  their  respective  religiously  diverse  populations,  Estonia 
already  from  1917  onwards,  and  South  Africa  only  as  recently  as  1996,  regarded  RE 
as  a means  for  uniting  learners  from  religiously  widely  differing  backgrounds.  Both 
regard  religion  education  as  an  instrument  to  help  people  live  together  (modus 
vivendi)  in  a pluralistic  and  democratic  society.  As  the  Open  Society  Institute  for 
South  East  Europe  (2004:  11)  correctly  observed,  there  are  several  ways  of 
promoting  (inter-)  religious  tolerance: 

• Learning  about  the  main  religions  in  the  country  through  schooling  helps  to 
bring  about  cultural  understanding  and  promotes  national  identity. 

• Human  rights  conventions  and  international  education  standards  are 
sufficient  to  guide  national  policy  on  religion  and  schooling. 

• As  far  as  a child’s  personal  religious  or  spiritual  development  is  concerned, 
families  and  religious  or  faith  communities  are  responsible,  not  schools. 

• Teaching  in  schools  about  the  various  main  religions  is  necessary  to  increase 
tolerance  and  social  cohesion. 

These  four  points,  it  may  be  said,  is  an  apt  summary  of  the  policy  stance  taken 
by  the  education  authorities  in  South  Africa. 

Recognition  of  human  rights 

To  reach  the  aim  of  modus  vivendi,  both  countries  insisted  on  the  recognition  of 
basic  human  rights  such  as  freedom  of  religion,  expression,  conscience  and  opinion 
(Estonia  from  1917  to  1940,  and  again  after  1991;  South  Africa  after  1996).  Both 
now  insist  on  respect  for  religious  differences.  Both  have  come  to  realize  that  RE 
could  contribute  to  nation-building  and  can  form  the  basis  of  social  justice.  This 
means,  as  they  both  came  to  understand,  that  RE  should  be  inclusive  (Estonia  from 
1917  to  1940,  and  again  after  1991;  South  Africa  only  from  1996). 

Rejection  of  state  and  church  domination 

While  both  their  governments  are  now  playing  an  important  role  in 
promulgating  legislation  and  policies,  they  both  reject  state  domination  (Estonia 
from  1991,  and  South  Africa  from  1996).  Both  countries  also  maintain  cordial 
relationships  with  the  main-stream  churches  and  religions,  but  insist  on  a separation 
between  state  and  church  (which  can  be  construed  as  a form  of  secularism);  they 
reject  the  notion  of  a state  or  national  church,  and  reject  any  form  of  church 
domination.  Religion  education  may  also  not  be  used  as  a means  to  increase  church 
membership  (Estonia  from  1917;  South  Africa  since  1910). 
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RE  an  important  educational  instrument 

Both  Estonia  (since  1917)  and  South  Africa  (from  1996)  regard  RE  as  an 
important  form  of  education  to  guide  people  to  spiritual  maturity.  The  subject  may 
therefore  only  be  taught  according  to  pedagogical  principles  (not  state-  or  church- 
inspired  principles).  It  should  furthermore  only  be  controlled  by  pedagogical 
authorities.  This  finding  chimes  with  an  observation  by  Schreiner  (2005:  3):  “In 
many  countries  ...  there  has  been  a development  from  a confessionally  oriented 
approach  to  a non-confessional  one...  (...)  Nowadays  RE  as  a subject  in  schools  is 
taught  chiefly  in  line  with  the  criteria  of  general  education.  It  is  understood  as 
learning  about  religion  (knowledge  based)  and  learning  from  religion  (based  on  the 
experience  and  existential  questions  of  the  students)”.  In  Estonia  as  well  as  in  South 
Africa,  the  authorities  have  rejected  the  model  of  “education  into  religion” 
(introducing  pupils  into  a specific  faith  tradition)  and  favoured  the  models  of 
“education  about  religion”  (knowledge  about  various  religions)  and  “learning  from 
religion”  (giving  learners  the  opportunity  to  consider  different  answers  to  major 
religious  and  moral  issues  to  help  them  develop  their  own  views  in  a reflective  way) 
(Schreiner,  2005:  1). 

Didactical  aspects 

As  far  as  didactical  aspects  are  concerned,  the  two  systems  seem  to  have 
accepted  the  following  principles.  RE  in  the  schools  should  cover  all  the  main  world 
religions,  and  should  instil  dialogical  skills  and  tolerance.  Not  only  should 
intolerance  be  rejected,  but  inter-religious  tolerance  should  be  actively  promoted 
(Estonia  from  1917  to  1940,  and  again  after  1991;  South  Africa  after  1996).  RE 
should  furthermore  be  inter-confessional  (Estonia  after  1991)  or  non-confessional 
(South  Africa  after  2003),  learners  should  have  the  right  to  opt  out  (Estonia  from 
1917  to  1940,  again  after  1991;  South  Africa  since  1910);  there  is  no  place  for 
indoctrination,  and  it  should  be  offered  in  public  schools  wherever  possible. 

Conclusion 

The  histories  of  Estonia  and  South  Africa  show  such  a number  of  remarkable 
resemblances  that  a comparison  of  the  two  countries  in  terms  of  culture,  religion, 
religion  studies  / religious  instruction,  society  and  diversity  has  been  quite  viable. 
They  even  share  dark  periods  of  state  and  foreign  domination,  and  some  of  their  key 
dates  broadly  coincide.  Although  they  are  geographically  far  apart,  and  as  far  as 
could  be  established,  had  no  relations,  they  seem  to  have  struggled  with  much  the 
same  set  of  problems  regarding  the  provision  of  RE  in  their  schools.  The 
comparison  brought  a number  of  rather  clear-cut  principles  regarding  inter -religious 
tolerance  to  the  surface. 
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FERDINAND  J POTGIETER 

PERSPECTIVES  ON  TOLERANCE  IN  EDUCATION  FLOWING  FROM  A 
COMPARISON  OF  RELIGION  EDUCATION  IN  MEXICO  AND  THAILAND 

Abstract 

This  paper  investigates  religion  education  (RE)  in  Mexico  and  Thailand  - two 
countries  from  different  parts  of  the  world  with  vastly  different  populations  and 
cultures.  We  wanted  to  learn  whether  they  had  tackled  similar  problems  regarding 
the  provision  of  RE  in  their  schools,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  matter  of 
tolerance  in  diverse  societies,  and  in  which  ways  the  solutions  they  came  up  with 
agree  with  or  differ  from  each  other.  We  assumed  that  people  are  the  same  the  world 
over,  and  that  their  problems  regarding  the  provision  of  RE  in  schools  and  the  quest 
for  (inter)religious  tolerance  might,  depending  on  the  prevailing  local  and  historical 
circumstances,  be  roughly  the  same.  The  paper  presents  and  discusses  some  of  the 
parallels,  resemblances  and  differences  with  respect  to  RE  and  the  issue  of 
(inter)religious  tolerance.  It  ends  by  tentatively  advancing  the  following  four  stages 
of  state-church  relations  that  could  help  us  understand  (inter)religious  tolerance  in 
education:  state-church  tension  and  disagreement,  state-church  mistrust,  state-church 
truce,  and  recognising  the  need  for  religious  tolerance. 

Historical  Background 

Contemporary  Mexico  is  rooted  in  Roman  Catholicism  which  arrived  in  the 
territory  with  the  Spanish  conquistadors  in  the  16*  Century.  Many  struggles 
between  state  (supported  mainly  by  anti-clerical  Liberals;  secularists)  and  the 
Church  (driven  mainly  by  politically  active  clergy  and  pro-clerical  Conservatives) 
ensued  (APEC,  2012). 

Liberals  and  Conservatives  alternated  in  power  during  the  period  from  the  War 
of  Independence  (1810-21)  to  the  Mexican-American  War  (1846-48).  A liberal 
constitution  (1857)  guaranteed  basic  freedoms.  It  deprived  ecclesiastical  orders  of 
the  right  to  own  land,  and  secularized  education.  In  response,  conservative  forces 
launched  a coup  that  devolved  into  a civil  war  and  finally  to  a clergy-supported 
occupation  by  French  forces  under  Maximilian  I (1864-67).  The  final  decades  of  the 
1 9th  century  were  marked  by  the  autocratic  rule  of  Porfirio  Diaz  who  allowed  the 
Church  and  clergy  to  expand  their  temporal  powers  despite  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  1857  constitution  (Berkeley  Centre,  2012). 

In  1917,  a new  Constitution  reaffirmed  the  liberal  principles  of  the  1857 
document,  but  went  further  in  restricting  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  Church 
(Berkley  Centre,  2012).  After  the  uprising  of  1929,  the  state  (represented  by  the 
Institutional  Revolutionary  Party)  and  the  Church  reached  a tacit  agreement  by 
which  the  former  reduced  its  control  over  Church  activities  and  the  latter  refrained 
from  criticizing  the  Government.  This  situation  remained  in  place  until  the  1980s, 
although  the  National  Action  Party  and  its  socially  conservative  positions  received 
tacit  support  from  the  Church  from  the  1930s  on  (Berkley  Centre,  2012). 

In  201 1,  Mexico’s  Senate  approved  constitutional  reform  that  paved  the  way  for 
religious  education  in  the  country’s  public  schools.  The  reform  (following  Pope 
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Benedicts  XVI’s  visit  to  the  country)  is  widely  seen  as  a victory  for  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Mexico  (Univision  News,  2012).  Article  24  of  the  Constitution  used  to 
grant  everyone  in  the  country  the  right  to  pick  and  exercise  the  religion  of  their 
choice.  It  now  also  grants  people  the  right  to  “uphold  their  ethical  convictions, 
freedom  of  conscience  and  religion”. 

Senators  also  changed  Article  40  of  the  Constitution  so  that  it  described  Mexico 
as  a “secular  nation”,  proof,  according  to  certain  politicians,  that  their  parties 
respected  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  in  Mexico  (Univision  News,  2012). 

Beginning  with  the  colonial  period,  education  has  always  been  the  duty  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  After  1810,  a public  education  system  was  begun  out  of  concern 
that  the  Church  was  imposing  its  values  and  beliefs  on  education  and  schools. 
Religious  influences  of  any  sort  were  banned  in  the  public  primary  schools  (grades 
one  through  six).  The  federal  government  controlled  the  curriculum  and  provided 
the  textbooks  for  primary  schools  (APEC,  2012).  However,  the  Salinas 
administration's  1991  proposal  to  remove  all  constitutional  restrictions  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  approved  by  the  legislature  the  following  year,  allowed  for 
a more  realistic  church-state  relationship  (Countrystudies.us,  2012). 

In  Thailand,  Buddhism  first  appeared  during  the  3rd  century  B.C.  It  soon  gained 
wide  acceptance  because  its  emphasis  on  tolerance  and  individual  initiative 
complemented  the  Thai's  sense  of  inner  freedom.  King  Ramkhamhaeng  (1275-1317 
A.D.)  established  Theravada  Buddhism  as  Thailand's  dominant  religion.  In  1360, 
Ramathibodi  (r.1351-69)  declared  Theravada  Buddhism  as  the  official  religion  and 
compiled  a legal  code  based  on  Hindu  legal  texts  and  Thai  custom  that  remained  in 
effect  until  the  late  nineteenth  century  (Religion:  Thailand,  2012).  Although 
Buddhism  became  the  primary  and  state  religion,  Thais  have  always  subscribed  to 
the  ideal  of  religious  freedom.  From  1972-1992,  the  new  Government,  led  by  Prime 
Minister  Thanin  Kraivichien  (an  anticommunist),  introduced  Military  Rule  that  was 
more  repressive  in  many  ways  than  the  earlier  military  regimes.  Censorship 
continued,  and  the  regime  tightly  controlled  labour  unions  and  purged  suspected 
communists  from  the  civil  service  and  educational  institutions  (Library  of  Congress, 
2012). 

Muslims  comprise  Thailand's  largest  religious  minority.  Islam  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  to  the  Malay  Peninsula  by  Arab  traders  and  adventures  during  the 
13th  century.  Thailand's  Muslims  enjoy  state  support  and  are  free  to  teach  and 
practice  their  religion  according  to  their  own  tenets.  Christianity  was  introduced  to 
Thailand  by  European  missionaries  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  (U.S.  Dept,  of 
State,  2005).  From  the  mid-sixteenth  century  Thailand  opened  up  to  French  Catholic 
influence  until  the  mid-seventeenth  century  when  it  was  curtailed,  and  the  country 
returned  to  a strengthening  of  its  own  cultural  ideology  (Religion:  Thailand,  2012). 

Tolerance  issues 

In  Mexico,  the  1980s  and  early  1990s  witnessed  a notable  shift  in  religious 
affiliation  and  in  church-state  relations  in  Mexico.  Although  Mexico  remains 
predominantly  Roman  Catholic,  evangelical  churches  have  dramatically  expanded 
their  membership.  Dozens  of  evangelical  denominations  have  engaged  in  strong 
recruitment  efforts  since  1970.  Protestants  of  "evangelical"  affiliation  — the 
terminology  used  by  Mexican  census  officials  — surged  from  1.8  percent  in  1970  to 
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3.3  percent  in  1980  and  to  4.9  percent  in  1990.  The  Mormons  also  reported  that 
membership  surged  from  248,000  in  1980  to  688,000  by  1993  (Countrystudies.us, 
2012). 

Motivated  in  part  by  the  evangelical  challenge,  the  leadership  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  sought  greater  visibility,  speaking  out  on  sensitive  public  issues 
and  ignoring  constitutional  bans  on  clerical  involvement  in  politics.  These  actions 
ultimately  led  in  1992  to  dramatic  constitutional  changes  and  a resumption  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Vatican  (Countrystudies.us,  2012).  These  negotiations 
resulted  in  amendments  to  the  Constitution  that  granted  greater  freedom  to  churches 
(Berkley  Centre,  2012).  The  1992  Constitution  provided  that  education  should  avoid 
privileges  of  religion,  and  that  one  religion  or  its  members  might  not  be  given 
preference  in  education  over  another.  Religious  instruction  was  prohibited  in  public 
schools;  however,  religious  associations  were  free  to  maintain  private  schools, 
which  received  no  public  funds. 

The  2001  Constitution  explicitly  banned  discrimination  based  on  religious 
affiliation.  Under  the  seven  decades  of  PRI  rule  in  Mexico,  priests  and  other 
religious  officials  were  not  allowed  to  vote  until  after  1992.  However,  broadly 
speaking,  the  Constitution  provided  for  freedom  of  religion,  and  other  laws  and 
policies  contribute  to  the  generally  free  practice  of  religion.  The  Government 
generally  respected  religious  freedom  in  practice;  however,  there  were  some 
restrictions  at  the  local  level.  There  was  no  change  in  the  status  of  respect  for 
religious  freedom  by  the  Government  in  the  period  2009-2010  (UNHCR  The  UN 
Refugee  Agency,  2010). 

Incidents  of  societal  abuses  or  discrimination  based  on  religious  affiliation, 
belief,  or  practice  usually  occurred  in  small  rural  communities  in  the  south. 
Government  officials,  non-govemmental  organizations,  and  evangelical  and  Roman 
Catholic  representatives  agreed  that  these  conflicts  were  often  attributable  to 
political,  ethnic,  or  land  disputes  related  to  the  traditional  practices  and  customs  of 
indigenous  communities  (UNHCR  The  UN  Refugee  Agency,  2010). 

The  emphasis  on  homogeneously  implementing  national  schooling  and 
curriculum  standards  without  consideration  of  local  context  has  created  a situation 
where  the  tension  between  national  standards  and  local  needs  could  affect  the 
quality  of  students'  education.  The  educational  possibilities  for  children  of 
indigenous  ancestry  are  particularly  at  risk.  National  versus  local  is  a significant 
topic  in  Mexico,  as  is  the  issue  of  diverse  ethnic  groups  and  the  extent  to  which 
students  will  be  well  served  by  national  curriculum  standards  (Cisneros-Cohernour, 
Moreno  & Merchant,  1999). 

In  broad  terms,  we  may  distinguish  three  main  periods  of  multicultural 
education  in  twentieth  and  twenty  first  century  Mexico:  the  post -revolutionary 
period  of  “classicaf’  indigenismo  (until  the  eighties),  the  period  of  ethnic 
mobilization  and  indigenous  multiculturalism  (during  the  eighties  and  nineties)  and 
the  current  period  of  official  inter-culturalism  (since  the  turn  of  the  century)  (Dietz, 
2012:  3). 

Historically,  the  relationship  between  the  Mexican  state  and  the  private 
education  sector  has  comprised  conflicts  and  disagreements,  as  well  as  tolerance  and 
concurrence.  Its  complex  history  is  permeated  by  the  ideological  alternatives  of  the 
Mexican  state  during  the  20th  century,  the  cyclical  dilemma  between  centralism  and 
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federalism,  governmental  definitions  of  a national  educational  project,  and  by  the 
diversity  of  political,  normative  and  practical  actions  (Rodriguez  & Ordorika,  2011:  9). 

In  Thailand,  the  relationship  between  missionaries  and  the  people  was 
sometimes  good,  and  sometimes  bad.  It  depended,  first  of  all,  upon  the  missionaries 
themselves,  in  particular,  on  how  much  attention  they  paid  to  the  customs  of  those  to 
whom  they  preached  the  Gospel.  We  have  inadequate  evidence  with  regard  to  this 
matter,  because  much  of  the  information  on  it  was  written  by  Christians,  especially 
by  missionaries  themselves.  Generally  they  praised  themselves  and  blamed  others. 
Secondly,  the  persecution  of  Roman  Catholicism  was  due  to  political  causes,  for 
example,  war  between  the  Siamese  and  the  Spaniards  in  the  course  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Diplomatic  relations  were  not  reopened  with 
European  nations  until  the  nineteenth  century.  During  the  crisis  that  ensued, 
especially  while  the  French  soldiers  were  leaving,  the  French  missionaries  and  their 
converts  were  imprisoned.  Finally,  persecution  recurred  in  1769  and  1782,  when 
King  Tak  Sin  went  through  a spell  of  insanity.  A Thai  church  history  says  that  one 
day  the  King  stayed  in  the  temple  and  told  the  people  that  he  was  a god  who  could 
ascend  to  the  heaven.  As  the  missionaries  and  the  Christian  converts  did  not  believe 
in  this,  he  did  not  permit  their  existence.  A number  of  Christians  were  killed;  some 
of  them  were  burnt  alive.  However,  persecutions  only  made  them  stronger  in  their 
faith.  In  comparison,  persecution  of  Protestantism  was  only  of  brief  duration. 
Persecution  usually  occurred  due  to  two  main  factors,  firstly,  the  people  wanted  to 
retain  their  customs  and  way  of  life;  secondly,  they  wanted  to  preserve  their  religion. 
It  was  understood  that  anyone  who  did  not  care  about  the  nation’s  social  customs 
was  a rebel  against  Thai  society,  and  had  to  be  punished  accordingly  (Saad,  1975: 
22-27). 

Daniel  McGilvary  (1828-1911),  an  American  Presbyterian  missionary  who 
played  an  important  role  in  the  expansion  of  Protestantism  in  Northern  Siam, 
realized  that  the  Gospel  could  not  be  proclaimed  unrestrictedly  unless  religious 
tolerance  were  promulgated  (Saad,  1975:  22-27).  The  High  Commissioner  helped 
him  prepare  a petition  to  the  King  for  a pronouncement  on  religious  tolerance. 
Fortunately,  a favourable  reply  came  from  King  Chulalongkom,  granting  all  of  his 
requests.  A part  of  this  edict  of  religious  tolerance,  promulgated  on  October  8th, 
1878,  says  that  religious  and  civil  duties  do  not  come  in  conflict.  Whoever  wishes  to 
embrace  any  religion  after  seeing  that  it  is  true  and  proper  to  be  embraced,  is 
allowed  to  do  so  without  any  restriction,  and  that  the  responsibility  for  a right  or 
wrong  choice  rests  on  the  individual  making  the  choice.  All  persons  are  permitted  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience  in  all  matters  of  religious  belief  and 
practice.  Christians,  as  well  as  missionaries  of  other  religions,  have  been  permitted 
to  proclaim  their  respective  faiths  throughout  the  country  ever  since  (Saad,  1975: 
22-27). 

Tolerance  issues  flowing  from  the  comparison 

The  histories  of  both  Mexico  and  Thailand  demonstrate  the  tensions  that  often 
exist  between  the  state  (political  authorities  and  powers)  on  the  one  hand,  and 
religious  entities  such  as  churches,  on  the  other.  The  history  of  Mexico  is  a record  of 
ongoing  conflict  and  tension  between  state  (secularists,  liberals)  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  (clergy,  conservatives).  While  the  relationship  has  always  remained 
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tense  and  uneasy,  at  times  it  became  more  realistic  in  that  the  state  entered  into  a 
form  of  truce  characterised  by  a measure  of  tolerance  of  the  church  and  religion.  The 
basic  stance  of  the  Mexican  state,  however,  is  to  restrict  as  far  as  possible  church 
influence  on  schooling  and  education  out  of  fear  of  church  domination,  and  the 
imposition  of  the  church  values  on  the  state,  (public)  education  and  the  schools.  The 
upshot  of  this  has  occasionally  been  the  banning  of  RE  from  (public)  schools  and 
the  creation  of  a secular  society. 

The  actions  of  the  Mexican  state  could  be  interpreted  as  a form  of  radical 
secularization,  because  it  wished  to  eradicate  all  religious  influences  from  society  in 
general.  The  latter  did  not  fully  materialize,  however,  since  the  state  has  recently 
(2001)  been  persuaded  to  recognise  freedom  of  religion,  convictions  and  conscience. 
Since  1992,  the  official  churches  have  also  enjoyed  greater  freedom.  It  has  paved  the 
way  for  the  introduction  of  RE  in  the  public  schools,  which  was  hailed  as  a victory 
for  the  churches  and  religion. 

Mexico  is  predominantly  Christian,  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  the 
most  prominent  denomination.  Other  denominations  have  also  grown  in  numbers, 
particular  the  evangelicals.  This  diversity  has  prompted  the  state  in  2001  to  ban  all 
discrimination  based  on  religious  affiliation  and  to  insist,  generally,  on  the  free 
practice  of  religion.  Despite  this  measure,  religious  intolerance  occasionally  still 
occurs  at  local  level,  albeit  because  of  political,  ethnical  or  economic  reasons. 
Mexico  currently  finds  itself  officially  in  a period  of  multi-culturalism  of  which 
multi-religionism  forms  a major  facet. 

Thailand  has  similarly  experienced  extended  periods  of  tension  between  state 
and  organised  religion,  as  demonstrated  by  the  conflicts  between  the  indigenous 
population  and  the  Christian  missionaries.  The  brief  period  of  persecution  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  for  political  purposes  in  the  18th  century  is  another  instance 
of  such  conflict.  The  Christians  sought  a greater  degree  of  state-sanctioned  religious 
tolerance,  and  their  wish  was  granted  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Since 
then,  freedom  of  religion,  conscience  and  a culture  of  no  restrictions  on  religious 
people  have  been  the  order  of  the  day.  Why  the  initial  conflict  between  state  and 
religion  / churches  did  not  continue  up  to  this  day,  as  has  been  the  case  in  Mexico, 
remains  uncertain.  It  could,  perhaps,  be  ascribed  to  the  inherent  tolerance  and 
phlegmatic  attitude  that  typify  the  majority  religion  in  Thailand,  namely  Buddhism. 

Conclusion 

Although  Mexico  and  Thailand  are  geographically  far  apart,  and  as  far  as  could 
be  established,  have  had  no  relations,  they  seem  to  have  struggled  with  much  the 
same  set  of  problems  regarding  the  provision  of  RE  in  their  schools.  The 
comparison  suggested  that  distinguishing  between  the  following  four  stages  of  state- 
church  relations  with  regard  to  RE  could  help  us  understand  (inter)religious 
tolerance:  state-church  tension  and  disagreement,  state-church  mistrust,  state-church 
truce,  and  recognising  the  need  for  religious  tolerance. 
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ELIZE  DU  PLESSIS 

DO  TEACHERS  RECEIVE  PROPER  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  TO 
IMPLEMENT  CHANGING  POLICIES:  PERSPECTIVE  FROM  THE  SOUTH 
AFRICAN  CASE? 

Abstract 

Worldwide  there  is  a responsibility  of  governments  to  provide  learners  with 
quality  education  to  face  the  challenges  of  change.  Emanating  from  this  challenge, 
the  Department  of  Basic  Education  (DBE)  in  South  Africa  introduces  in  the  last 
decade  several  curriculum  changes  which  impacted  on  the  delivery  of  quality 
education  for  all.  This  research  focuses  on  the  question  if  the  DBE  can  provide 
proper  in-service  training  for  teachers  to  comply  with  the  challenges  of  the 
implementation  of  a new  national  curriculum:  Curriculum  and  Assessment  Policy 
Statement  (CAPS).  The  theoretical  framework  for  this  paper  is  based  on  systems 
theory.  A qualitative  research  design  will  be  employed  in  this  paper.  A selection  of 
1 5 different  schools  in  Gauteng  was  used  as  a sample  of  a bigger  population.  Data 
collection  consists  of  document  analysis  and  semi-structured  interviews  exploring 
teachers’  experiences  regarding  in-service  training  towards  the  implementation  of 
CAPS.  Findings  revealed  that  CAPS  is  implemented  prematurely  and  without  proper 
in-service  training. 

Introduction 

The  role  of  the  teacher  has  changed  a great  deal  since  the  new  South  African 
government  took  office  in  1994.  The  main  concern  of  this  paper  centres  on  teachers 
who  have  to  adapt  to  new  challenges  and  policies.  The  researcher  wants  to  find  out 
how  effective  curriculum  implementation  takes  place  and  what  type  of  in-service 
training  teachers  receive.  According  to  Christie  (2003:  173),  “it  has  become 
commonplace  for  members  of  the  government  to  admit  themselves  that  South  Africa 
has  excellent  policies  but  knows  nothing  about  implementation”.  The  question  is: 
Do  teachers  receive  any  in-service  training,  and  if  so,  is  it  sufficient? 

In  presenting  this  argument,  the  researcher  firstly  attends  briefly  to  systems 
theory,  where  after  she  focuses  on  curriculum  change  in  South  Africa  and  the 
research  design.  She  closes  with  some  critical  findings  and  recommendations. 

Conceptual  framework 

This  research  is  predicated  on  a general  systems  theory  approach.  The  term 
“systems  theory”  originated  from  the  Viennese  biologist,  Bertalanffy's,  General 
System  Theory  (GST).  The  system  theory  approach  is  a worldview  that  is  based  on 
the  discipline  of  system  inquiry.  In  the  most  general  sense,  system  means  a 
configuration  of  parts  connected  and  joined  by  a web  of  relationships.  A system  is  a 
group  of  interrelated,  interdependent  and  interacting  groups  of  activities  that  form  a 
coherent  whole.  A system  is  designed  to  seek  self-maintenance.  In  this  process  of 
self-maintenance  a system  generates  creative  forces  within  itself  that  enable  it  to 
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alter  circumstances  and,  in  any  case,  the  system  cannot  remain  healthy  if  it  precludes 
the  possibility  of  change  (Cain,  1999:  15). 

Systems  can  be  opened  or  closed  or  partly  both.  According  to  the  explanation  of 
Finlay  (2011:  2-3),  a closed  system  is  self-contained  and  is  capable  of  having  a clear 
boundary  placed  around  it  with  regard  to  input  and  output.  There  is  no  interaction 
with  the  environment. 

The  school  system  is  an  open  system  with  permeable  boundaries  and  it 
functions  in  active  equilibrium  with  the  environment  according  to  both  internal  and 
external  inputs  and  outputs.  Schools  function  within  a larger  context  in  which  they 
exchange  matter,  power  and  information  through  formal  and  informal  feedback 
processes.  According  to  Finlay’s  (2011:  1-7)  explanation,  the  school  is  an  open 
system  that  depends  on  its  environment  as  well  as  on  the  interactions  between  its 
component  parts  or  subsystems.  The  teacher  as  a subsystem  is  a useful  point  of 
focus  for  attending  to  system  malfunctions. 

The  external  environment  includes  a wide  variety  of  needs  and  influences  that 
can  affect  the  school  system,  but  which  cannot  directly  control  it.  Such  influences 
can  be  political,  economic,  ecological,  societal  and  technological  in  nature. 
Accordingly,  teachers  are  being  challenged  by  changed  school  systems  and  policy. 

Curriculum  change  in  South  Africa 

Since  1994,  South  Africa  has  undergone  a great  deal  of  educational  change, 
which  was  necessary  because  of  the  situation  inherited  by  the  first  democratic 
government.  In  1995,  the  government  carried  out  a national  audit  on  teaching  that 
revealed  many  disparities  and  problems.  In  1997,  the  Department  of  Basic 
Education  (DBE)  launched  its  new  curriculum  policy.  Curriculum  2005.  In  its 
ideology,  content  and  pedagogical  approach,  this  curriculum  was  in  strong  contrast 
to  that  which  had  traditionally  been  in  operation.  It  was  an  outcomes-based  model 
linked  to  the  objectives  approach  in  education.  It  drew  from  models  operating  in 
some  highly  developed  countries  and  it  sought  to  place  the  South  African 
curriculum  among  the  most  progressive  internationally.  This  curricular  policy 
became  a highly  contested  issue  within  South  Africa  (Department  of  Education, 
2000).  In  2000,  the  Minister  of  Education  set  up  a Curriculum  Review  Committee. 
This  led  to  a modification  of  the  curriculum,  the  National  Curriculum  Statement 
(NCS),  with  a more  “streamlined”  approach.  The  policy  and  the  ensuing  debate 
caused  much  confusion  and  uncertainty.  The  “cascade  model”  of  in-service 
education  proved  to  be  very  inadequate  and  reached  the  schools  in  a much-diluted 
form.  In  2000,  the  government  published  the  Norms  and  Standards  for  Educators 
(NSE).  This  set  out,  in  a broad  and  generic  manner,  the  requirements  of  the 
Department  of  Education  (DOE)  in  respect  of  the  knowledge,  values  and  skills  that 
an  educator  must  acquire.  It  represents  a competence  based  approach  to  teacher 
education.  The  word  “educator”  is  preferred  to  “teacher”  and  is  aimed  at 
encompassing  all  personnel  with  an  educational  role  to  play”  (DOE,  2000).  In  2002 
the  curriculum  was  reconstructed  once  again  into  a Revised  National  Curriculum 
Statement  or  'RNCS'  that  was  approved  on  15  April,  2002  and  implemented  in  2004 
(DBE,  2010:  2-7).  In  2006,  the  DOE  issued  The  National  Policy  Framework  for 
Teacher  Education  and  Development  in  South  Africa,  a policy  which,  it  stated,  “has 
been  a long  time  in  preparation,  and  is  certainly  overdue  given  the  state  of  our 
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education  system.”  (DOE,  2008:  27).  In  July  2009,  the  Minister  of  Basic  Education 
appointed  a panel  of  experts  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  challenges  and  problems 
experienced  in  the  implementation  of  the  NCS.  During  2011  the  NCS  was  replaced 
by  the  Curriculum  and  Assessment  Policy  Statement  (CAPS)  (DBE,  2009,  2011; 
Pinnock,  2011). 

What  is  CAPS? 

CAPS  is  not  a new  curriculum,  but  an  amendment  to  the  NCS  (Grades  R - 12). 
It  therefore  still  follows  the  requirements  of  the  same  process  and  procedure  as  the 
NCS  (Pinnock,  2011). 

There  is  much  debate  and  discussion  about  Outcomes-Based  Education  (OBE) 
being  removed,  however,  OBE  is  a method  of  teaching,  not  a curriculum.  It  is  the 
curriculum  that  has  changed  (repackaged)  and  not  the  teaching  method.  The  way  the 
curriculum  is  written  is  now,  in  content  format  rather  than  outcomes  format.  There  is 
one  single  comprehensive  National  Curriculum  and  Assessment  Policy  for  each 
subject  (Maskew  Miller  Longman,  2012:  8).  CAPS  will  be  implemented  as  follows: 

• The  Foundation  Phase  (Grades  R - 3)  and  Grade  10  will  be  implemented  in 
January  2012; 

• The  Intermediate  Phase  (Grades  4-6)  and  Grade  1 1 will  be  implemented  in 
January  2013; 

• The  Senior  Phase  (Grades  7-9)  and  Grade  12  will  be  implemented  in 
January  2014. 

The  question  is  if  teachers  are  equipped  to  implement  CAPS? 

In-service  training  of  teachers 

The  continuous  professional  training  development  of  teachers  is  vital  for  the 
wellbeing  of  any  education  system. 

Teachers  were  not  trained  in  the  previous  curriculum  and  in  September  2010  yet 
another  policy,  namely  CAPS,  was  introduced  (DOE,  2010).  According  to  Coetzee 
(2012),  Grade  3 teachers  already  missed  out  on  CAPS  in-service  training  during 
2011. 

It  is  widely  accepted  that  the  initial  professional  education  of  teachers  is  only 
the  foundation  of  their  professional  education  (Teacher  education,  2010:  3).  The 
development  of  professional  practices  is  a continuing  process  that  lasts  for  the 
duration  of  the  career  of  a committed  teacher.  Continuous  professional  development 
is  the  process  by  which  teachers  reflect  on  their  competences,  keep  them  up  to  date 
and  develop  them  further  (Teacher  education,  2010:  3). 

Smith  and  Gillespie  (2007:  216-218)  state  that  professional  development  can  be 
effective  if  it  is  designed  to  be  of  longer  duration  - longer-term  professional 
development  permits  more  time  for  teachers  to  learn  about  their  own  practice, 
especially  if  it  includes  follow-up  training,  focuses  on  subject-matter  knowledge  and 
includes  a strong  emphasis  on  analysis  and  reflection,  rather  than  just  demonstrating 
techniques.  It  should  also  include  a variety  of  teaching  activities  and  should 
encourage  teachers  from  the  same  workplace  to  participate  together  in  teaching 
opportunities.  Furthermore,  it  should  focus  on  quality  and  features  of  professional 
development,  rather  than  on  format  or  type  of  in-service  training. 
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Against  the  background,  the  following  methodology  was  deemed  suitable  for 
investigating  how  returning  teachers  cope  with  the  new  curriculum  and  the  type  of 
professional  development  they  receive. 

Research  design 

The  researcher  used  a qualitative  research  design  to  study  the  issue  of  in-service 
training  of  teachers  to  implement  a new  policy.  According  to  McMillan  and 
Schumacher  (2001:  393),  qualitative  research  extends  the  understanding  of  a 
phenomenon  and  contributes  to  educational  practice,  policymaking  and  social 
consciousness.  Purposive  and  convenient  sampling  was  used  to  select  teachers  from 
different  schools.  In  purposive  sampling,  researchers  purposefully  seek  typical  and 
divergent  data  within  easy  reach  of  the  researchers  (convenient  sampling)  (de  Vos, 
Strydom,  Fouche  & Delport,  2005:  329).  A selection  of  15  different  schools  (11 
primary  and  4 secondary  schools)  from  the  General  Education  and  Training  (GET) 
and  Further  Education  and  Training  (FET)  bands  in  schools  in  Gauteng  was  used  as 
a sample  of  a bigger  population. 

Data  were  gathered  by  using  an  interview  schedule  to  interview  participants 
regarding  in-service  training  they  received  to  implement  a new  curriculum. 

The  interview  schedule  consisted  of  two  sections  of  which  the  first  covered 
biographical  detail  and  the  second  information  about  the  type  of  in-service  training 
teachers  received.  Interviews  were  recorded  verbatim  and  transcribed  by  the 
researcher.  Data  were  grounded  by  hand  coding  for  internal  consistency. 
Comparisons  were  drawn  to  point  out  generalisations  and  contrasts.  The  ethical 
considerations  adhered  to  by  the  researcher  included  gaining  informed  consent  from 
the  school  principals  and  participants.  Participation  was  voluntary  and  anonymously 
and  confidentiality  was  assured.  The  trustworthiness  was  attended  to  through 
verification  measures,  such  as  comparison  of  the  responses  as  they  were  acquired  to 
identify  and  confirm  specific  trends  and  patterns  in  the  data.  The  researcher  aimed  at 
reporting  the  participant’s  viewpoints,  thoughts,  intentions  and  experiences 
accurately  by  making  use  of  direct  quotations  in  the  findings. 

Findings  and  discussion 

The  results  in  the  first  section  on  the  participants’  (teachers’)  biographical  data 
were  as  follows:  The  participants  consisted  mainly  of  female  teachers  (73%), 
teaching  in  different  schools  in  the  GED  (75%)  and  FET  (15%)  bands.  From  the 
participants,  many  of  the  teachers  had  more  than  20  years’  teaching  experience. 

In  the  second  section  the  researcher  wanted  general  information  about  the  type 
and  length  of  in-service  training  regarding  CAPS  teachers  attended. 

According  to  the  participants  training  varied  from  2 hour  workshops  to  3 day 
workshops.  Providers  were  curriculum  advisors  from  district  offices,  book 
publishers  companies  and  subject  advisors.  One  female  participant,  teaching  Grade 
2 learners  indicated  that  she  did  not  attend  any  CAPS  workshop  and  that  she 
received  the  CAPS  documents  from  the  principal.  Most  of  the  participants  indicated 
that  their  school  principal  didn’t  receive  any  CAPS  training  and  if  they  did,  it  was 
just  in  the  form  of  a meeting  for  the  introduction  of  CAPS  or  to  receive  the  CAPS 
documents  downloaded  on  a CD. 
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To  the  question:  What  are  the  main  changes  from  NCS  to  CAPS  according  to 
them?  The  following  were  some  of  the  points  mentioned:  Learning  areas  are 
changed  to  subjects,  time  allocated  to  Home  language  and  First  additional  language 
changed;  there  are  specific  concepts  or  topics  for  each  grade.  Home  Language  and 
Mathematics  pass  mark  changed  from  35%  to  50%  and  40%  respectively.  The 
following  was  stated  by  a Grade  10  Male  teacher:  “We  no  longer  talk  in  terms  of 
learning  outcomes  and  assessment  standards.  Teaching  is  more  teacher  centred  than 
NCS  (which  was  learner  centred)”. 

Participants  were  asked  what  is  positive  about  CAPS?  According  to  the 
participants  the  subject  content  is  clearly  stated  for  each  grade.  Teachers  engage 
themselves  in  lesson  preparations  rather  than  a lesson  plan,  which  also  benefit  the 
learners.  There  are  less  tasks  and  teacher’s  administration  and  written  work  reduced. 
It  will  produce  learners  that  are  able  to  identify  and  solve  problems  and  make 
decisions;  learners  will  be  able  to  think  critically  and  creatively.  This  is  in  line  with 
system  theory  by  striving  towards  a dominant  and  common  goal  to  improve  the 
whole  education  system. 

To  the  question  what  is  negative  about  CAPS,  the  following  were  stated: 
Subject  Advisers  are  not  involved  enough  during  training,  not  enough  intensive 
CAPS  workshops  has  been  done.  No  textbooks  were  delivered  to  schools  yet. 
CAPS  does  not  cater  for  learner  diversity.  No  in-depth  workshops  were  conducted. 
CAPS  has  been  implemented  prematurely  as  educators  were  not  equipped  with 
relevant  knowledge.  According  to  a Grade  3 Female  teacher:  ’’Time  given  to  time 
tables  are  very  limited  - too  much  work  to  fit  into  one  period”.  According  to  system 
theory  schools  function  within  a larger  context  and  if  schools  do  not  receive  proper 
support  and  training  from  the  DOE,  they  can’t  function  properly. 

Participants  were  asked  to  make  recommendations.  The  following 
recommendations  were  made  by  some  of  the  participants:  Workshops  must  be  for  a 
month  and  subject  specific,  textbooks  must  be  delivered  on  time  to  schools,  paper 
work  must  be  reduced  so  that  educators  may  have  good  contact  with  learners  and 
workshops  must  be  conducted  to  School  Management  Teams  and  principals  for 
implementation  and  monitoring. 

Conclusion 

Teachers  were  concerned  about  the  plethora  of  policies,  guidelines  and 
interpretations  of  policies  and  guidelines.  Referring  back  to  Systems  theory  - all 
stakeholders  should  be  involved  in  the  education  system,  from  the  DOE  down  to 
provincial,  district  and  Subject  Advisor  level.  Subject  Advisor  roles  should  be 
clarified  nationally  and  specify  the  exact  nature  of  in-classroom  and  school  support 
they  should  provide  to  teachers.  New  documents,  including  the  national  curriculum 
need  to  be  made  available  to  all  schools,  district  offices  and  to  parents  via  print  and 
digital  media.  In  the  absence  of  role  clarification  and  training  for  the  subject 
advisors,  many  have  resorted  to  developing  tools  to  help  interpret  policies  and 
guidelines  that  have  contributed  to  the  confusion  and  proliferation  of  documents  and 
paperwork.  It  became  clear  from  the  research  that  teachers  need  to  be  better 
equipped  in  their  role  as  educators  to  implement  CAPS  successfully.  The  DBE 
needs  to  improve  on  their  implementation  plan  to  make  sure  that  new  policy 
document  is  implemented  and  doesn’t  stay  a policy  document  only. 
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LYNETTE  JACOBS 

TOWARDS  UNDERSTANDING  DIFFERENT  FACES  OF  SCHOOL 
VIOLENCE  IN  DIFFERENT  “WORLDS”  OF  ONE  COUNTRY 

Abstract 

The  legacy  of  South  Africa’s  destructive  history  is  still  evident  in  the  different 
worlds  in  which  South  Africans  live.  Quality  education  is  compromised  by  violence 
occurring  in  schools  and  role-players  must  face  school  violence  and  take  steps  to 
deal  with  it.  This  can  only  be  done  if  school  violence  is  deeply  understood  within 
the  various  school  contexts  of  a diverse  country  such  as  South  Africa.  Towards  this 
insight  a survey  was  conducted  in  1 1 secondary  schools  from  3 provinces.  The  aim 
of  this  study  was  to  understand  school  violence  through  the  experiences  of  learners 
as  victims  and  onlookers,  taking  into  account  various  contextual  factors  within 
which  the  South  African  school  system  functions.  An  international  questionnaire, 
adapted  for  the  South  African  context,  was  administered  to  a non-probability  sample 
of  690  learners.  Results  refute  stereotypical  thinking  about  so-called  vulnerable 
schools,  but  confirm  findings  from  other  studies  that  large  schools,  in  particular,  are 
susceptible  to  school  violence.  The  study  indicated  that  both  learners  and  staff 
members  alike  are  guilty  of  school  violence. 

The  South  African  school  context 

The  history  of  colonialism  followed  by  policies  of  segregation  largely 
influenced  all  spheres  of  contemporary  South  Africa.  While  1994  was  a watershed 
in  terms  of  the  political  landscape,  the  legacies  of  apartheid  are  still  evident  across 
the  country.  Divided  into  nine  provinces,  some  provinces  (e.g.  Gauteng)  have  a 
more  urban  character  and  are  densely  populated.  As  a result  of  the  stronger 
economies,  and  in  the  hope  for  better  work  opportunities,  these  provinces  experience 
a high  influx  of  people.  Others  provinces  (e.g.  the  Eastern  Cape)  have  a more  rural 
character,  consist  largely  of  parts  that  were  formerly  reserved  for  the  Bantustan,  and 
are  still  struggling  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  the  past  (cf  Booyse,  2011a; 
Booyse,  2011b;  le  Roux,  2011a;  le  Roux,  2011b;  Pretorius,  2007). 

Different  worlds  thus  exist  within  South  Africa,  and  schools  reflect  these 
worlds.  In  the  urban  areas  the  high  influx  of  learners  put  pressure  on  school  supply 
(Pretorius,  2007:  28-29),  while  lack  of  infrastructure  and  overcrowded  classrooms 
remain  challenges  in  less  privileged  parts  of  the  country  (Pretorius,  2007:  29).  One 
of  the  many  challenges  that  the  education  system  in  the  country  is  facing,  is  the 
prevalence  of  violence.  Through  the  media,  the  South  African  public  is  informed 
about  violent  incidences  taking  place  in  our  schools.  Articles  regularly  appear  in 
newspapers  under  headings  such  as  Our  children  are  raping  each  other  (Davids  & 
Makwabe,  2007:  1),  Schoolboy  stabbed  after  ‘bad  joke’  (Fuzile,  2008:  7)  and  Pupil 
uses  mother’s  gun  to  kill  tormentor,  says  cops  (Van  Schie  & SAPA,  2012:  1). 
While  one  could  argue  that  the  media  often  gives  a twisted  interpretation  of  a 
situation  (Carlyle,  Slater  & Chakroff,  2008:  169),  the  problem  of  school  violence 
has  been  confirmed  in  research  reports  from  a variety  of  academic  foci  (e.g.  De  Wet, 
2007;  Marais  & Meier,  2009;  Rossouw  & Stewart,  2008). 
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The  problem  of  violence  in  schools 

School  violence  is  not  unique  to  South  Africa,  and  seems  to  be  a problem 
around  the  globe.  The  world  was,  for  instance,  stunned  towards  the  end  of  2012,  by 
the  shootings  at  an  elementary  school  in  Connecticut,  where  26  people,  mostly 
Grade  1 learners,  died  (Bratu,  2012:  1).  Although  a great  deal  of  research  on  school 
violence  gets  published,  Furlong,  Morisson,  Cornell  & Skiba  (2004:  7)  argue  that 
“empirically  driven  knowledge  about  school  violence  [is]  not  keeping  pace  with 
public  interest  and  the  demand  for  information  to  inform  public  policy”.  Kollapen 
(2006:  2)  similarly  states  that  although  role-players  and  researchers  agree  that  school 
violence  has  an  adverse  effect  on  the  education  system,  there  is  an  “absence  of 
reliable  quantification  of  the  extent  of  school  violence”.  He  expresses  his  concern: 

[T]he  environment  for  effective  teaching  and  learning,  for  the  development 
of  mutual  trust  and  support  between  learner  and  teacher  - all  so  critical  in 
the  effective  delivery  of  education  is  severely  compromised  in  an 
atmosphere  where  violence  reigns  (Kollapen,  2006:  2). 

In  order  to  decide  on  meaningful  steps  to  effectively  protect  the  learners,  the 
phenomenon  of  school  violence  must  be  profoundly  and  critically  understood. 
Towards  this  understanding,  the  World  Health  Organisation  (WHO)  demarcates 
violence  as  follows: 

[T]he  intentional  use  of  physical  force  or  power,  threatened  or  actual, 
against  oneself,  another  person  , or  against  a group  or  community,  that 
either  results  in  or  has  the  likelihood  of  resulting  in  injury,  death, 
psychological  harm,  maldevelopment,  or  deprivation  (WHO,  2002:  4). 

Distinction  is  made  between  physical,  sexual,  psychological  violence  as  well  as 
deprivation  and  neglect  (WHO,  2002:  5).  De  Wet  (2007a:  77-78)  views  school 
violence  as  intentional,  detrimental  to  the  educational  mission,  and  damaging  to  a 
culture  that  is  supposed  to  be  conducive  to  teaching  and  learning,  while  the 
Australian  National  Committee  on  Violence  also  included  the  phenomenon  of 
deliberate  damaging  of  property  to  the  demarcation  (De  Wet,  2007b:  249).  While 
the  definition  of  violence  by  the  WHO  informs  this  paper,  what  sets  school  violence 
apart  is  the  context  of  the  school,  its  fundamental  purpose,  the  educational  activities 
associated  with  schools,  as  well  as  the  school  community  and  its  property. 

Although  there  are  generic  issues  with  regards  to  school  violence,  the  particular 
contexts  of  countries  need  to  be  acknowledged.  I furthermore  argue  that  while  the 
perspectives  of  teachers  are  important  in  the  endeavour  to  understand  school 
violence,  data  obtained  from  school  learners  themselves  is  critical  to  understand  this 
phenomenon.  In  the  light  of  the  prevalence  of  violence  in  South  African  schools 
and  acknowledging  the  different  context  within  which  schools  in  South  Africa  can 
be  found,  the  following  research  question  is  thus  posed:  What  are  the  experiences 
of  secondary  school  learners  on  types  of  violence  in  varions  Sonth  African 
schools? 
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Research  methodology 

In  an  attempt  to  answer  the  research  question,  a survey  was  conducted.  A 
questionnaire  based  on  the  internationally  used  research  instrument  of  Benbenishty 
and  Astor  (2005)  was  used,  but  adapted  for  the  South  African  school  context. 
Taking  into  account  the  difficulty  of  getting  people  to  take  part  in  surveys  in 
developing  countries  (Bless,  Higson-Smith  & Kagee,  2006:  120-121),  I put  together 
a convenient  sample  of  1 1 schools  from  three  provinces  in  the  country,  guided  by 
Davies  (2007:  54-55)  who  provides  guidelines  for  researchers  to  get  a sample  that  is 
as  good  as  it  can  be  and  a sample  that  researchers  can  reach  with  ease.  The 
necessary  permission  was  obtained  to  conduct  the  survey  and  the  schools  randomly 
selected  80  pupils  who  were  willing  to  participate  in  the  study.  Of  the  880 
questionnaires,  the  schools  returned  713,  and  I was  able  to  use  690. 

In  line  with  the  pragmatic  research  paradigm,  I reject  the  notion  that  absolute 
truths  about  school  violence  exist.  Empirical  research  can  merely  provide  some 
insight  into  a phenomenon,  and  in  this  case  the  insight  into  the  phenomenon  of 
school  violence  came  from  the  learners’  perspectives.  Although  these  perceptions 
are  only  partial  insights,  I took  specific  steps  to  enhance  the  integrity  of  the  survey. 

The  integrity  of  the  research 

I requested  that  the  Life  Orientation  (LO)  teachers  should  administer  the 
questionnaires  at  the  schools  during  class  time.  Not  only  do  issues  pertaining  to 
school  violence  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  learning  field,  but  the  LO  class  should 
also  provide  a supportive  environment  to  deal  with  issues  relating  to  school  violence 
should  any  have  emerged,  thus  avoiding  harm  (Strydom,  2005:  58).  The 
questionnaires  were  neither  marked  nor  numbered,  and  the  instruction  to 
respondents  was  to  not  write  their  names  on  the  questionnaires.  Respondents  were 
free  to  refrain  from  responding  to  the  items  and  return  their  questionnaires  blank, 
and  they  had  to  seal  the  questionnaires  before  returning  them  to  the  teacher. 

Strydom  (2005:  63)  points  out  that  researchers  have  an  ethical  responsibility  to 
respondents  and  to  the  research  community  to  provide  honest  and  valid  research 
results.  In  the  survey,  I used  an  existing  research  instrument  that  has  been  used 
extensively  in  comparative  international  studies  (Benbenishty  & Astor,  2005).  The 
questionnaire  was  specifically  designed  for  learners,  and  I adapted  it  for  the  South 
African  context.  The  Cronbach’s  alpha  coefficient  of  internal  consistency  of 
responses  was  calculated  as  0.9176,  which  suggests  a high  level  of  internal 
reliability  (Nunally  in  Santos,  1999:  2). 

Analysis  of  data 

The  data  was  captured  by  an  experienced  person,  and  analysed  using  the 
StatalCl  1 package.  The  aggregated  data  was  explored  based  on  the  mean  scores  of 
data,  and  significances  of  differences  between  mean  scores  from  respondents  in 
various  contexts  analysed  using  the  Student’s  t-test  and  the  one-way  ANOVA 
statistics  (using  the  Sheffe  post-hoc  test).  While  these  are  often  used  to  infer 
findings,  in  this  paper  I use  it  to  differentiate  between  groups  without  claiming  to 
generalise  the  findings. 
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The  following  independent  variables  were  used  to  explore  various  school 
contexts: 

• Different  geographical-demo  graphical  contexts: 

o School  setting  (urban  schools  and  rural  schools); 

o Enrolment  figures  (750  or  fewer  learners  and  more  than  750  learners). 

• Different  economical-technological  contexts: 

o School  classification  system  of  South  Africa  (poorer  schools  and  more 
affluent  schools). 

• Different  socio-political  contexts: 

o Race  composition  of  the  schools  (single  race  school,  schools  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  learners  are  from  one  race  with  a small  number  of  learners 
from  other  races  (unequally  mixed)  and  multiracial  schools). 

In  the  questionnaire,  statements  are  made  about  school  violence.  Respondents 
had  to  indicate  on  a five-point  scale  whether  specific  acts  of  violence  had  taken 
place  in  the  12  months  prior  to  the  survey.  On  the  scale  5 indicated  that  the  specific 
violent  act  always  occurs,  and  1 indicated  that  it  never  occurs.  This  implies  that  any 
score  of  above  1 needs  to  be  noted.  Using  the  mentioned  four  types  of  violence  as 
dependent  variables,  in  the  discussion  that  follows  I will  refer  to  differences  between 
the  means  of  variables  as  follows:  similar  differences  (small  differences),  notable 
differences  (moderate  to  large,  but  not  statistically  significantly)  and  statistically 
significant  differences  (95%  probability).  Unless  indicated  as  a percentage,  all 
figures  given  reflect  the  mean  scores  of  the  respondents  on  the  variable. 

Findings 

The  findings  will  be  presented  by  first  considering  various  acts  of  violence  that 
commonly  occur.  The  different  contexts  will  then  be  discussed,  by  firstly  referring 
to  the  perceptions  of  the  respondents  about  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  school 
violence,  followed  by  comparing  levels  of  the  different  types  of  violence  in  the 
various  contexts. 

Violent  acts  commonly  occurring 

It  seems  that  there  are  specific  acts  of  violence  commonly  occurring  in 
secondary  schools.  Deprivation  was  indicated  as  the  most  common  type  of  violence, 
with  a mean  score  of  2.2664.  Certain  acts  that  were  indicated  in  this  category  to 
frequently  occur  are  that  learners  generally  steal  things  from  each  other  and  from 
teachers  (77%),  that  respondents  were  the  victims  of  theft  of  personal  belongings 
(57%)  and  also  the  victims  of  belongings  being  damaged  or  destroyed  (24%). 

Psychological  violence  was  reported  to  be  second  most  common  form  of 
violence  in  the  schools  that  took  part  in  this  study.  The  mean  score  of  all  items 
measuring  psychological  school  violence  is  1.8268.  This  includes  learners  being 
threatened  and  bullied  at  their  school  (68%);  and  teachers  cursing,  insulting  or 
verbally  humiliating  learners  (52%). 

The  mean  score  of  all  items  measuring  physical  violence  is  1.7716.  Common 
forms  in  this  category  are  learners  getting  into  physical  fights  (67%);  learners 
pushing  and  shoving  each  other  (64%);  and  staff  members  administering  corporal 
punishment  (48%). 
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The  mean  score  of  all  items  measuring  sexual  violence  is  1.4731,  suggesting 
that  at  the  schools  in  my  sample  sexual  violence  is,  on  average,  a lesser  problem 
than  other  forms  of  violence.  However,  when  one  looks  at  the  specific  acts  of  sexual 
school  violence  specific  problems  are  pointed  out  by  respondents.  43%  of  the 
respondents  indicated  that  boys  sexually  harass  the  girls,  while  20%  indicated  that 
the  teachers  sexually  harass  the  learners.  2%  indicated  that  they  were  sexually 
abused  by  teachers  during  the  preceding  12  months  period  and  1%  indicated  that 
they  were  raped  by  a fellow  learner  during  this  period. 

From  the  above  it  is  seems  as  if  both  learners  and  teachers  are  perpetrators  in 
acts  of  school  violence.  The  above  trends  are  based  on  aggregated  data  from  all 
respondents  and  the  views  of  respondents  from  different  contexts  follow. 

School  setting 

Learners  from  rural  schools  (2.7129)  are  slightly  more  concerned  about  the 
levels  of  school  violence  than  those  from  urban  schools  (2.5590),  yet  in  these  two 
contexts,  the  levels  of  physical  violence  and  the  levels  of  deprivation  were  similar. 
Psychological  violence  is  notably  more  prevalent  in  urban  schools  (1.8566)  than  in 
their  rural  counterparts  (1.7900),  while  sexual  violence  seems  to  be  moderately  more 
common  in  rural  schools  (1.4923)  than  in  urban  schools  (1.4562). 

Learner  enrolment 

School  violence  is  perceived  by  respondents  at  larger  schools  to  be  more  of  a 
problem  (2.752)  than  by  respondents  who  attend  smaller  schools  (2.540),  a 
difference  that  is  statistically  significant.  The  reporting  of  some  types  of  violence 
concurs  with  this  concern.  The  level  of  physical  violence  in  larger  schools  (1.8286) 
is  statistically  significantly  higher  than  in  smaller  schools  (1.7273),  while  the  level 
of  psychological  violence  (1.8566)  is  notably  more  than  in  smaller  schools  (1.7900). 
However,  the  level  of  sexual  violence  and  the  levels  of  deprivation  are  similar  in 
these  two  contexts. 

Economical  context 

Respondents  from  more  affluent  schools  (2.726)  are  statistically  significantly 
more  concerned  about  the  problem  of  school  violence  than  those  from 
disadvantaged  schools  (2.474).  They  also  reported  notably  higher  levels  of  physical 
violence  (1.7953)  than  the  less  affluent  schools  (1.7292).  The  more  affluent  schools 
reported  statistically  significantly  higher  levels  of  psychological  violence  (1.8733) 
than  the  less  affluent  schools  (1.7444).  On  the  other  hand,  the  levels  of  deprivation 
and  the  levels  of  sexual  violence  are  similar. 

Race  composition 

In  this  sample,  in  the  schools  where  the  majority  of  learners  are  from  one  race 
and  a small  percentage  of  learners  are  from  other  races,  respondents  were 
statistically  significantly  more  concerned  about  the  level  of  school  violence  at  their 
schools  (2.934)  than  respondents  from  multiracial  schools  (2.780)  and  those  from 
single-race  schools  (2.389).  Schools  with  the  majority  of  learners  from  one  race  and 
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a small  number  of  learners  from  other  racial  groups  experience  the  highest  levels  of 
physical  violence  (1.8035),  followed  by  multiracial  schools  (1.7888)  and  single  race 
schools  (1.7434).  Psychological  violence  at  single-race  schools  in  this  sample 
(1.7486)  was  statistically  significantly  lower  than  the  levels  in  the  schools  where  the 
majority  of  learners  are  from  one  race  (1.8777),  and  also  statistically  significantly 
lower  than  the  levels  in  multiracial  schools  (1.9060).  Sexual  school  violence,  in  the 
multiracial  schools  in  this  sample  (1.4245),  is  statistically  significantly  lower  than  in 
the  schools  where  the  majority  of  learners  is  from  one  race  (1.5431),  and  notably 
lower  than  single  race  schools  (1.4706). 

Discussion  and  conciusion 

In  this  paper  I considered  how  the  various  types  of  school  violence  acts  are 
experienced  by  respondents  from  various  school  contexts.  Physical  school  violence 
seems  to  be  more  of  a problem  in  more  affluent  and  larger  schools.  Psychological 
school  violence  is  a problem  particularly  in  larger  schools,  urban  schools,  more 
affluent  schools,  multiracial  schools,  and  schools  where  the  majority  of  learners  are 
from  one  race.  Although  school  size  and  the  economic  status  of  schools  do  not  seem 
to  influence  the  level  of  sexual  school  violence,  in  schools  where  the  majority  of 
learners  are  from  one  race,  sexual  school  violence  seems  to  be  a problem. 
Deprivation  is  a common  problem  in  all  the  schools  that  took  part  in  the  study. 

In  South  Africa,  many  worlds  exist  and  children  attend  school  in  a variety  of 
contexts.  Yet,  while  some  statistical  difference  can  be  noted  in  the  levels  of  some 
forms  of  violence  in  different  contexts,  contrary  to  stereotypical  thinking  in  South 
Africa,  and  to  the  general  message  that  is  purported  in  the  media  (cf  Jacobs,  2012: 
26-84),  there  are  more  similarities  than  differences  with  regard  to  occurrences  of 
school  violence  in  the  various  worlds  that  exist  in  South  Africa.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  all  stakeholders  to  acknowledge  the  problem  and  to 
comprehensively  take  steps  to  lower  the  levels  of  violence  in  all  schools. 
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AMANDA  S POTGIETER 

TRANSFORMING  LIFE  SKILLS  EDUCATION  INTO  A LIFE-CHANGING 
EVENT:  THE  CASE  OF  THE  MUSICAL  THE  GREEN  CRYSTAL 

Abstract 

This  paper  reports  on  how  partieipation  in  a secondary  school  musical 
production,  within  a life  skills  education  programme,  may  contribute  curricularly 
and  pedagogically  towards  equipping  learners  for  meaningful,  successful  living  in  a 
rapidly  transforming  society.  Using  the  life  skills  curriculum  for  the  subject  Life 
Orientation,  and  employing  constructivist  hermeneutic  phenomenology,  I compared 
the  dialogic  educative  space  offered  by  a musical  production  with  that  of  an  ordinary 
secondary  school  classroom  context. 


This  comparative  study  suggests  that  secondary  school  musicals,  as  holograms 
of  life  and  reality  may,  curricularly  as  well  as  pedagogically,  be  understood  as 
practice  grounds  for  life  skills  attainment  (including  social  justice),  whereas 
traditional  classroom  practice  perpetuates  monologism.  The  musical  provides  a 
space  for  discovering  and  exercising  human  talents,  social  interaction,  co- 
responsibility, mutual  and  reciprocal  trust  and  knowledge  and  meaning-making 
whereas  the  traditional  classroom  no  longer  seems  to  be  able  to  provide  a nurturing 
and  safe  practice  ground  for  life  skills. 

Dialogic  space 

Dialogue  is  a tool  for  cultural  and  pedagogical  intervention  in  human 
development  and  learning  (Du  Preez,  2006:  43;  Rule,  2004:  1).  Dialogue  mediates 
the  cognitive  and  socio-conventional  (i.e.  cultural)  spaces  between  all  relevant  role- 
players  and  stakeholders  in  a musical  production,  as  well  as  between  what  the 
learner  (as  participant  in  the  musical  production)  knows  and  understands  and  what 
he  or  she  has  yet  to  learn,  know  and  understand. 

One  of  the  principal  functions  of  a secondary  school  musical  production  is  to 
provide  appropriate  and  adequate  dialogic  and  educative  space  to  allow  for  the 
creation  of  interactive  opportunities  and  encounters  for  all  relevant  role-players  and 
stakeholders  (Du  Preez,  2006:  44).  The  fact  that  these  activities  seem  to  develop 
skills  more  effectively  in  extra-curricular  activities  than  in  traditional  teaching- 
learning  spaces  (like  classrooms)  is  also  emphasised  in  the  body  of  scholarship  and 
learners  reflected  that  they  had  learnt  emotional,  cognitive,  physical,  interpersonal, 
and  social  skills  better  through  participation  in  organised  out-of-school  contexts 
(Wood,  Larson  & Brown,  2009:  297;  Fredricks,  2011:  2;  Fredricks  & Eccles,  2005: 
508).  Participation  in  organised  school  activities  also  helps  learners  to  develop  life 
skills  such  as  problem-solving,  time  management,  goal  setting,  decision-making, 
and  leadership  skills. 
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The  secondary  school  musical  production  as  dialogic  space 

The  secondary  school  musical  production  provides  an  opportunity  for  learners 
to  enter  into  a safe  dialogical  space  for  life  skills  attainment.  Educators  usually 
provide  the  opportunity  for  learners  to  take  part  but  it  remains  the  learners’  choice 
whether  they  want  to  participate  or  not.  By  participating  in  the  staging  of  the 
musical  learners  acquire  reasoning  skills  through  interaction  with  their  peers,  as  well 
as  their  educators  and  other  role  players  involved  in  the  production  (Potgieter,  2012: 
121).  The  interaction  between  these  role  players  is  often  confrontational  but  always 
encourages  authentic  dialogue.  My  study  documents  a single  secondary  school 
experience  in  a developing  country  context  and  highlights  the  role  of  extra-mural 
secondary  school  musical  productions  within  a Life  Orientation  education  context.  It 
enhances  our  understanding  of  the  ontological  and  epistemological  limits  of  Life 
Orientation  education.  Musical  productions  support  learners  towards  a culture  in 
which  the  constitutional,  democratic  values  of  human  dignity,  equality  and  freedom 
can  be  realised  as  an  integral  part  of  the  subject  Life  Orientation. 

A secondary  school  musical  essentially  remains  a pedagogical  event,  because  it 
represents  a purposive  socio -conventional  intervention  in  individual  and  communal 
human  development  which  is  saturated  with  the  values  and  history  of  the  particular 
society  and  community  in  which  it  is  located  and  contextualised.  As  a tool  for 
cultural  and  pedagogical  intervention,  dialogue  is  not  only  pervasive  in  its  range  of 
use,  but  also  powerful  in  its  pedagogical  possibilities.  It  is  realised  through  on-stage 
dialogue  between  characters  and  off-stage  dialogue  between  members  of  the  cast 
and  the  production  team,  as  well  as  between  the  production  team  and  the  audience.  It 
is  also  realised  through  moments  of  interaction  between  the  cast  and  the  audience, 
dance,  music  or  eclectical  combinations  of  the  above.  Authentic  dialogue  mediates 
the  cognitive  and  socio-conventional  spaces  between  all  role-players  and 
stakeholders,  as  well  as  between  what  the  learner  as  participant  knows  and 
understands  and  what  he  or  she  has  yet  to  learn,  know  and  understand. 

It  follows  that  one  of  the  principal  functions  of  a secondary  school  musical 
production  is  to  provide  appropriate  and  adequate  dialogic -educative  space  and  to 
create  interactive  opportunities  for  all  relevant  role-players  and  stakeholders  so  that 
it  becomes  possible  to  engineer  such  mediation. 

WeiBe  and  Knauth  (1997),  Alexander  (2005)  and  Du  Preez  (2006)  all  reflect  on 
the  use  of  dialogue  in  educational  contexts.  Du  Preez  (2006:  33)  critiqued  the 
conceptions  about  educational  (i.e.  mainly  pedagogical)  dialogue  by  arguing  that 
dialogue  should  not  be  regarded  as  a commodity  to  be  used  to  gain  a predefined  end 
or  become  a tool  geared  towards  achieving  a pre-conceptualised  goal.  It  should  be 
the  aim  of  education  to  break  the  traditional  mould  of  sage-on-the-stage 
monologuing  where  the  educator  speaks  and  where  the  learner  sits  quietly  absorbing 
his  / her  wisdom  (Alexander,  2005:  3-4).  The  nature  of  the  secondary  school  musical 
as  specific  genre  is  essentially  geared  towards  breaking  monologism^  and  to 
promote  dialogue  by  cultivating  a coming  together  of  culturally  and  religious 


* Monologism  in  this  context  refers  to  humans  developing  in  a void  through  the  perpetuation 
of  cultural  essentialism,  cultural  relativism  and  traditional  communitarianism,  where  the 
voices  of  alternative  possibilities  are  usually  deliberately  silenced  (Du  Preez,  2006:  35). 
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diverse  communities  in  order  to  understand  and  accept  each  other’s  life-worlds.  It  is 
a vehicle  to  use  dialogue  to  shape  children’s  thinking  and  thus  the  societies  they  live 
in  (Alexander,  2005:  1). 

It  should  never  be  the  aim  of  the  secondary  school  musical  to  promote  dialogue 
in  order  to  solve  the  predicaments  of  society.  This  concurs  with  the  view  of  WeiBe 
and  Knauth  (1997:  39-42)  that  diverse  experiences  are  prerequisites  for  dialogue. 
The  musical  production  creates  space  for  exploration  about  life  where  interlocutors 
from  diverse  backgrounds  such  as  educators,  learners,  parents  and  other  role-players 
who  are  part  of  the  production  meet  to  compare  and  reflect  on  their  differences. 
Although  the  musical  production  is  currently  an  extra-mural  activity,  it  remains 
pedagogical  in  nature  and  can  be  adapted  for  the  intra-mural  curriculum  as  it  is  a 
purposive  socio-conventional  intervention  in  personal  development,  drenched  with 
the  societal  values  and  history  of  the  community  it  serves  (Alexander,  2005:  2).  As 
such,  it  provides  a safe  space  for  dialogue  about  social  conventions,  norms  and 
values  where  mutual  understanding  is  empathetic  rather  than  critical  in  nature  (Du 
Preez,  2006:  44). 

The  secondary  school  classroom  as  monologic  space 

The  curriculum  provided  by  the  Department  of  Education  (2010:  3,  4)  for  life 
skills  education  within  a Life  Orientation  programme  envisages  a practice  ground 
where  individual  and  communal  skills  may  be  acquired  and  honed  by  secondary 
school  learners.  The  traditional  classroom  has  its  origins  in  the  factories  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  where  bells  regulated  time  and  spaces  were  manipulated  by 
walls,  hallways  and  gates  (Barret  & Smigiel,  2007:  39). 

In  contrast  to  the  scheduled^,  yet  pliable  nature  of  the  musical  production  where 
any  space  may  be  used  for  rehearsal  and  practice,  the  classroom  situation  seems  to 
be  a space  for  monologue  rather  than  dialogue.  The  educator  has  to  create  a dialogic 
space  for  life  skills  attainment  in  a classroom  that  does  not  reflect  a real  life 
situation.  To  generate  suitable  opportunities  in  which  learners  are  able  to  practise  in 
a real  life  environment  at  least  the  majority  of  those  life  skills  as  stipulated  by  the 
curriculum,  creates  a real  challenge  for  educators,  especially  as  principles  such  as 
democratic  and  human  rights,  social  justice,  and  reconciliation  and  equity  should  not 
only  be  taught  but  also  instilled  (Department  of  Education,  2010:  8). 

If  educators  do  not  approach  Life  Orientation  and  particularly  life  skills 
education  as  an  opportunity  to  realise  the  potential  of  the  learners  as  functional 
individuals  and  community  members  they  will  not  be  able  to  contribute  to  the 
community  where  they  work  and  live.  The  school  as  extension  of  the  family,  given 
its  accountability  in  terms  of  acting  in  loco  parentis,  is  obliged  to  accept  its  co- 
responsibility for  educating  these  learners  within  the  framework  of  the  curriculum  to 
acquire  those  life  skills  as  stipulated  by  the  curriculum  for  Life  Orientation 
(Department  of  Education,  2010:  3).  The  aim  of  life  skills  education  is  to  teach 
learners  to  acquire  and  apply  knowledge,  skills,  norms  and  values,  and  to  be  able  to 
participate  meaningfully  in  their  own  communities  irrespective  of  their  individual 


^ It  is  scheduled,  because  of,  for  example,  practice  schedules  and  rehearsal  slots.  These  are 
usually  negotiated  collaboratively  between  learners  and  teaching  staff-  hence  the  use  of  the 
term  “pliable”. 
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diversity  (Griessel,  et  al,  1990:  50;  Department  of  Education,  2010:  3).  Educators 
should  be  aware  of  the  limitations  of  the  classroom  environment  as  dialogic  space  as 
it  does  not  easily  allow  for  other  role  players  or  for  transformational  conflict  to  enter 
the  classroom  in  order  to  provide  input  for  the  creation  of  a natural  dialogue  for 
exploration  about  life. 

Findings  of  the  comparative  study 

In  this  comparative  study  I found  that  secondary  school  musicals,  as  holograms 
of  life  and  reality  may,  curricularly  as  well  as  pedagogically,  be  understood  as 
practice  grounds  for  life  skills  attainment  which  also  incorporates  issues  of  social 
justice.  Although  life  skills  could  be  taught  conventionally,  they  should  preferably 
be  practised  in  an  integrated  and  spontaneous  manner  and  within  a secure  and  safe 
space.  Life  skills  attainment  is,  therefore,  closely  related  to  lifelong  learning.  The 
musical  production  could  consequently  be  a useful  pedagogical  innovation  through 
which  the  outcomes  of  the  subject  Life  Orientation  could  not  only  be  taught  and 
practised  but  also  be  studied  and  assessed  by  educators,  learners  and  other  role- 
players  and  stake-holders. 

The  secondary  school  musical  production  endeavours  to  entertain  and  to 
educate.  It  becomes  an  instrument  of  discovering  and  exercising  human  talents  as 
each  learner  finds  his  / her  place  in  the  production.  Aspects  of  drama,  song  and 
choreography  are  present  in  the  production  and  provide  opportunities  to  learners  to 
discover  and  enhance  their  talents.  In  the  traditional  classroom  the  detection  of 
talents  is  limited  by  opportunity  and  the  development  of  these  talents  are  hampered 
by  time  constraints  such  as  asynchronous  pedagogic  disruptions  (i.e.  scattered  lesson 
periods  on  an  official  time-table).  Technical  aspects  offer  different  areas  of  talent 
development  to  learners  but  cannot  be  fully  developed  in  a traditional  classroom 
environment.  According  to  the  data  there  is  opportunity  for  all  learners  to  participate 
in  a secondary  musical  production  - irrespective  of  their  talents,  skills  or  abilities. 
Musical  ability,  alone,  should  never  be  the  prerequisite  for  participation  in  a 
secondary  school  musical  production.  Learners  (should)  become  co-responsible  for 
all  aspects  of  the  production  with  educators  as  their  mentors.  The  classroom 
environment  rarely  provides  talent  development  on  this  level.  It  is  restricted  in  the 
variety  of  talent  development  options,  because  of  time,  spacial  and  subject- 
pedagogic  limitations. 

The  secondary  school  musical  also  facilitates  social  interaction.  Life  skills 
linked  to  social  interaction  include  effective  communication,  cooperation,  working 
together  towards  a shared  goal,  mutual  trust  and  acceptance  of  differences  (Barret  & 
Smigiel,  2007:  38).  These  skills  are  best  attained  when  working  together  as  a social 
community  on  a shared  project  that  also  includes  the  society -at- large.  The  musical 
production  provides  opportunity  for  learners  within  a safe  dialogic -educative  space 
to  share  social  similarities  but  also  confront  social  differences.  The  teaching  space  of 
a traditional  classroom  isolates  learners,  rather  than  unite  them  (Norberg,  et  al., 
2011:  215).  The  traditional  classroom  displays  a propensity  towards  monologism 
whereas  the  musical  acts  like  a centrifugal  force  towards  authentic  dialogue  and 
social  interaction. 

Finally,  the  musical  production  encourages  co-responsibility,  mutual  and 
reciprocal  trust,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  otherness  and  the  construction  of  meaning 
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with  regard  to  social  constructs.  Trust  and  co-responsibility  are  mostly  dependent  on 
the  presence  of  the  social  constructs  of  sharing  and  cooperation  - which  most 
producers,  educators  and  scholars  argue  form  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  pedagogical 
and  educational  make-up  of  any  secondary  school  musical  production  (Wolhuter,  et 
ah,  2009:  50).  Sharing  a mutual  goal  should  result  in  the  participants  having  to  trust 
their  fellow-participants  and  to  believe  entirely  in  their  mutual  trustworthiness. 
Within  this  subculture  of  shared  dialogue  created  by  the  musical  production, 
participants  are  encouraged  to  practice  their  interpersonal  skills  and  learn  how  to  get 
along  with  and  accept  people  from  diverse  world-views  and  backgrounds.  Although 
it  is  expected  of  learners  to  be  accepting  of  diversity  within  the  classroom 
environment,  it  remains  mostly  a simulated  situation  which  is  often  driven  by  fear  of 
punishment  rather  than  by  true  acceptance.  In  the  traditional  classroom,  life  skills 
may  be  explained,  but  behaviour  usually  associated  with  a particular  life  skill  is 
seldom  altered  through  mere  instruction  alone  (Fredricks  & Eccles,  2005:  508). 

Conclusion 

Further  research  with  regard  to  the  dialogic  nature  of  secondary  school  teaching 
and  learning  environments  should  shed  light  on  the  implications  for  a South  African 
developing  country  educational  context.  Perhaps  the  problems  experienced  in  our 
current  education  system  have  their  roots  (of  evil?)  in  the  essentially  monologic 
nature  of  our  conventional  classroom  practices.  The  ontology  of  the  proposed 
secondary  school  musical  production  and  its  implementation  in  schools  should  be 
clarified.  Including  a musical  production  in  the  Life  Orientation  programme  could 
remediate  contentious  social  problems  and  facilitate  social  justice  within  South 
Africa’s  diverse  communities  through  the  creation  of  dialogic  educative  spaces  for 
effective  knowledge,  skills,  norms  and  values  education. 

I conclude  with  a quotation  from  a participant  as  a summation  of  this 
discussion: 

“...try  something  new.  If  you  don’t  try  you  will  never  know  what  you  can 
achieve.”  (P8:R38) 
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SIMON  TAUKENI  & TAOLE  MATSHIDISO 

ACCESSING  SOCIAL  GRANTS  TO  MEET  ORPHAN  CHILDREN  SCHOOL 
NEEDS:  NAMIBIA  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA  PERSPECTIVE 

Abstract 

In  this  comparative  paper  we  interrogate  the  access  of  social  grants  to  meet 
orphan  children  school  needs  in  Namibia  and  South  Africa.  We  noted  that  the  two 
governments  are  committed  to  provide  orphan  children  with  social  grants  to  enable 
them  to  meet  the  school  needs.  However,  accessing  social  grant  to  benefit  most 
vulnerable  orphan  children  raised  many  questions  than  answers  in  the  recent  times. 
We  reviewed  published  and  unpublished  documents  to  examine  the  access  of  social 
grant  to  orphan  children  in  both  Namibia  and  South  Africa.  We  discuss  how  orphan 
children  access  the  social  grants  and  the  challenges  facing  them  and  their  caregivers 
to  meet  their  school  needs  such  as  paying  school  fees. 

Key  words:  Orphan  children,  school  needs,  maintenance  grant,  foster  care  grant 

Introduction 

The  rights  of  all  children  are  recognized  internationally  and  the  Namibian  and 
South  African  governments  are  obliged  to  ensure  that  all  children  including  orphans 
access  education  and  better  livelihood.  The  two  neighboring  governments  offer  a 
unique  safety  net  for  vulnerable  households  through  the  provision  of  social  grants 
(Taylor,  Kidman  & Thurman,  2011).  School  children  experiencing  orphanhood  are 
one  of  many  groups  of  vulnerable  children  that  need  care  and  support  (Wilson, 
Giese,  Meintjes,  Croke  & Chamberlain,  2002)  to  meet  their  school  needs.  The 
definition  of  an  orphan  child  varies  from  country  to  country  and  from  one 
community  to  another  (Skinner,  Tsheko,  Mtero-Munyati,  Segwabe,  Chibatamoto,  et 
al,  2004).  For  instance  in  Namibia  an  orphan  is  any  child  under  18  years  that  has  lost 
a mother  or  a father  or  both  parents  as  a result  of  death  (Smart,  2003).  In  South 
Africa,  an  orphan  is  defined  as  a child  that  has  no  surviving  parent  caring  for  him  or 
her  after  one  of  the  parents  has  died  (Draft  Children’s  Bill  cited  in  Nkomo,  2006).  It 
was  estimated  that  by  2012  Namibia  would  have  an  orphan  population  of  over  250 
000  (UNICEF,  2002)  translating  to  one  in  three  children  in  Namibia  will  be  an 
orphan.  According  to  Statistics  South  Africa  (2005)  there  are  more  than  3.5  million 
orphans.  This  is  equivalent  to  18.6%  of  all  children  in  South  Africa.  The  majority  of 
these  children  became  orphans  as  a result  of  HIV  and  AIDS  (UNICEF,  2005). 
Despite  the  Namibian  and  South  African  governments’  commitment  to  support 
orphan  children  in  meeting  their  school  needs,  the  reality  on  the  ground  seems  to 
suggest  that  not  all  orphan  children  are  accessing  the  grants  and  benefit  from  it.  A 
study  by  UNICEF  (2006)  found  that  with  the  existence  of  social  grants,  some  of  the 
children  who  are  beneficiaries  are  not  going  to  school  and  many  of  those  who  are 
entitled  to  access  the  grant  are  not  able  to  do  so.  Thus,  the  aim  of  this  paper  is  to 
look  into  the  access  of  social  grants  to  orphan  children  and  challenges  they  face  in 
accessing  the  grants. 
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Methodology 

A review  of  relevant  documents  was  used  to  outline  the  findings  and  debates 
regarding  the  accessing  of  social  grants  to  orphan  children.  Searches  included  both 
published  and  unpublished  documents  on  social  grants  from  both  Namibia  and 
South  Africa.  Existing  reviews  of  research  were  examined  and  extensive  online 
searches  of  numerous  databases  were  conducted,  including  Dissertation  Abstracts 
and  Educational  Resources  Information  Clearinghouse  (ERIC).  Combinations  of  the 
following  key  words  were  used  in  online  searches:  social  grants  and  orphan  children 
support  services.  Studies  were  only  included  if  they  provided  information  on  social 
grants  from  Namibia  and  South  Africa  only. 

Key  Findings 

In  this  section  we  present  some  key  findings  with  regard  to  the  access  of  social 
grants  among  orphan  children  in  Namibia  and  South  Africa.  The  main  challenges 
facing  the  access  of  social  grants  among  orphan  children  and  their  caregivers  are 
also  presented.  We  first  present  the  findings  about  Namibia  perspective  before  we 
look  at  the  one  from  South  Africa  perspective. 

Namibia  perspective 

Accessing  social  grants 

The  Namibian  government  provides  support  to  orphan  children  through  the 
social  grants  namely:  child  maintenance  grants,  foster  care  grants,  allowance  paid  to 
children’s  home  and  places  of  safety  and  grants  for  children  with  disabilities.  Since 
the  paper  focuses  only  on  orphan  children  it  talks  more  about  the  child  maintenance 
grants  and  foster  care  grants  which  majority  of  orphan  children  are  likely  to  be 
beneficiaries.  Maintenance  grant  is  paid  towards  the  maintenance  of  a child  under 
the  age  of  18  years.  Parents  receive  N$  200.00  for  one  child  plus  N$  100.00  for 
every  additional  child  monthly  to  a maximum  of  six  children  per  applicant  (Ashby, 
Yates,  Hubbard  & Mkusa,  2006).  In  order  to  qualify  for  maintenance  grant  the 
following  should  apply:  One  or  both  parents  receive  old  age  pension  or  disability 
grant,  one  parent  has  died  or  one  parent  is  in  prison  for  six  months  or  longer  and  the 
surviving  parent  earns  less  than  N$  1000-00  before  deductions  (Nitsckhe,  Ihemba  & 
Nekundi,  2007). 

The  foster  care  grant  is  given  to  caregivers  who  undertake  the  temporary  care  of 
any  child  found  to  be  in  need  of  care  and  who  have  been  placed  in  his  or  her  custody 
in  terms  of  the  Children  Act  No. 33  of  1960.  Parents  receive  N$  200.00  for  one  child 
plus  N$  100.00  for  every  additional  child  monthly  to  a maximum  of  six  children  per 
applicant  (Nitsckhe,  Ihemba  & Nekundi,  2007).  The  government  of  Namibia 
through  its  implementation  of  a Plan  of  Action  for  orphans  and  other  vulnerable 
children  (NPA  2006-2010)  in  the  2009  financial  year,  provided  more  than  50,000 
children  with  social  grants  to  alleviate  their  plight  whilst  attending  schools  (Yates, 
2007).  The  Ministry  of  Gender  and  Child  Welfare,  is  responsible  for  registering  and 
processing  grants  for  orphans  and  vulnerable  children  on  a monthly  basis. 

Taukeni  (2011)  interviewed  six  orphaned  children  about  social  grants’ 
provisioning.  He  found  that  half  of  the  participants  in  the  study  received  grants  from 
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the  government.  Their  caregivers  and  relatives  received  the  grants  on  their  behalf. 
The  grants  were  used  by  their  caregivers  to  buy  orphan  children  school  uniforms, 
shoes,  clothes  and  to  pay  school  fees.  There  were  also  a few  of  the  participants 
shared  their  grants  with  other  family  members  and  the  money  was  not  enough  to 
cater  for  all  of  their  needs,  especially,  to  pay  school  fees.  Some  of  their  comments 
were  as  follows:  “I  received  the  grant  and  one  of  my  siblings  received  it  too.  My 
grandmother  receives  my  grant  on  my  behalf’.  Another  participant  said:  “I  am  the 
only  one  who  received  the  grant  money  from  government  at  home.  I share  it  with 
my  brother”.  A girl  living  in  child  headed  household  said:  “My  sister  uses  it  to  buy 
us  shoes,  school  uniform  and  pay  school  fees”.  Even  though  most  orphan  children 
were  provided  with  social  grants  to  meet  their  school  needs,  some  of  them  are  facing 
challenges  to  access  these  grants. 

Challenges  to  access  social  grants  among  Namibian  orphan  chiidren 

A Baseline  survey  carried  out  by  Project  Hope  in  2006  in  the  Namibian  northern 
regions  of  Omusati  and  Oshana  found  that  most  orphan  children  were  not  attending 
school  cited  lack  of  money  for  school  fees  and  school  uniforms  as  reasons.  This  was 
also  confirmed  in  the  study  conducted  by  Taukeni  (2011)  in  the  Endola  circuit, 
Namibia  that  the  majority  of  participants  experienced  problems  with  paying  their 
school  fees.  Participants  were  quoted  as  follows:  A maternal  orphan  girl  said,  “It 
was  said  that  my  father  would  send  me  money  when  he  got  paid  to  pay  my  school 
fees”.  Another  paternal  orphan  boy  revealed:  “Fees  are  not  going  very  well.  I can 
stay  even  a year  without  paying  school  fees.  When  the  school  starts  is  when  I pay”. 
He  also  raised  a concern  that:  “I  feel  bad  about  my  name  being  called  to  pay  in  class. 
1 used  to  feel  bad.  Other  learners  might  say  I am  in  the  class  but  I did  not  pay”. 

Also,  in  their  study  Mnubi-Mchombu  and  Ocholla  (2011)  found  that  most 
orphans  in  rural  areas  were  faced  with  poverty  and  could  not  afford  to  pay  school 
fees.  Unfortunately  they  were  not  aware  that  they  could  apply  for  an  exemption.  A 
few  who  knew  the  procedures  for  applying  for  exemptions  were  refused  permission 
by  the  head  teachers  or  principals.  Additionally,  Nitsckhe,  Ihemba  and  Nekundi 
(2007)  quoted  Lydia,  a 72  years  old  single  female  in  the  Khomas  region  who  said 
that:  “In  order  to  apply  for  maintenance  grant,  I need  to  take  the  surviving  parent 
along.  Since  I do  not  know  his  whereabouts  I cannot  register  for  the  grant.  I find  it 
difficult  to  pay  school  fees,  since  the  school  refuse  to  exempt  the  children  from 
school  fees”.  Even  though  the  participants  had  not  paid  their  fees,  none  of  them 
reported  being  barred  from  attending  school.  The  inability  to  pay  school  fees  is  a 
plausible  cause  part  of  the  drop  in  school  participation  after  a parent’s  death,  to  the 
extent  that  the  death  reduces  household  income  (Yamano  & Jayne,  2004). 

Documents  also  revealed  how  not  being  able  to  get  proper  documentation  could 
prevent  orphan  children  from  applying  for  social  grants.  Obtaining  birth  certificates, 
death  certificates  and  identity  documents  which  are  compulsory  for  one  to  qualify 
for  welfare  grants,  was  a problem  mentioned.  For  instance,  Taukeni  (2011)  found 
that  some  of  the  participants  in  the  study  did  not  receive  the  grant  because  of 
incomplete  documentation.  One  of  the  participants  commented  that:  “I  was  not 
registered  because  my  birth  certificate  could  not  be  found.  It  was  with  my  maternal 
grandmother”.  He  further  commented  that:  “My  grandmother  did  not  want  to  give 
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the  papers  to  let  me  be  registered  by  my  paternal  aunt.  She  wanted  to  get  me 
registered  herself’. 

Another  challenge  noted  was  with  regard  to  the  criteria  that  when  the  applicant 
earns  more  than  N$1000-00  per  month,  he  or  she  does  not  qualify  for  the 
maintenance  grant.  If  the  children  are  orphaned  by  one  parent  and  or  might  be 
vulnerable,  they  do  not  benefit  from  the  support  available  from  Government  just 
because  their  caregiver  earns  slightly  more  than  N$1000-00  per  month  (Nitsckhe, 
Ihemba  & Nekundi,  2007)  or  does  not  have  income  at  all. 

South  Africa  perspective 

Accessing  social  grants 

In  2000  the  South  African  government  started  provision  of  cash  grants  as 
poverty  alleviation  mechanism.  Among  these  grants  are:  child  support  grants,  foster 
care  grants,  and  care  dependency  grants.  Orphans  are  also  beneficiaries  of  these 
grants  (Ntshuntshe,  2011).  The  child  support  grant  is  R220  per  month  and  is  payable 
to  all  children  under  14  years  of  age  whose  primary  care  giver  passes  a means  test 
(Department  of  Social  Development,  2005).  The  foster  care  grant  is  provided  to 
children  below  the  age  of  18  who  have  been  placed  in  foster  care  and  are  in  need  of 
assistance.  The  amount  provided  is  R690  (Department  of  Social  Development, 
2005).  However,  access  is  markedly  low  for  foster  child  grants  compared  to  the 
access  for  child  support  grants  (Taylor,  Kidman  & Thurman,  2011).  The  grants 
system  is  managed  through  the  South  Africa  Social  Agency  and  provides  cash 
transfers  to  low-income  families.  As  of  October  2010,  nearly  fourteen  million 
beneficiaries  were  receiving  grant  payments  (South  African  Security  Agency  cited 
in  Taylor,  Kidman  & Thurman,  2011). 

Challenges  to  access  social  grants  among  South  African  orphan  children 

In  her  study  Ntshuntshe  (2011)  assessed  the  implementation  of  intervention 
programs  that  ensure  the  right  to  education  for  orphans  in  schools  in  the  King 
William’s  Town  District,  South  Africa.  Data  revealed  that  there  were  a number  of 
challenges  faced  by  orphans  with  regards  to  accessing  social  grants  and  this  affected 
their  school  performance  negatively.  Some  of  the  challenges  were  (1)  even  though 
orphans  were  receiving  the  social  grants,  it  was  inadequate  to  provide  for  their  home 
and  school  needs;  (2)  there  was  lack  of  information  by  applicants  to  access 
documents  they  needed  to  apply  for  social  grants;  this  was  an  impediment  to  access 
to  funds  from  social  grants;  (3)  the  long  distances  travelled  by  people  to  reach  social 
services  posed  obstacles  to  those  wishing  to  apply  for  grants;  (4)  applicants  lacked 
proper  documentation  such  as  birth  certificates  and  parents’  death  certificate  which 
could  impede  application  processes  for  social  grants;  and  (5)  lack  of  monitoring  of 
social  grants  resulted  in  the  misuse  of  funds  by  some  caregivers. 

Taylor,  Kidman  and  Thurman  (2011)  asserts  that  some  foster  care  parents  have 
great  difficulty  in  getting  the  foster  care  grant  because  they  fail  to  produce  the 
necessary  documents  such  as  birth  certificates,  the  biological  parents’  death 
certificates.  This  leaves  many  children  who  have  lost  parents  without  the  social 
support  at  a time  when  they  are  particularly  vulnerable.  They  also  found  that  that  it 
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is  very  difficult  for  child  caregivers  to  get  social  grants  as  they  are  often  complicated 
by  a means  test  (Taylor,  Kidman  & Thurman,  2011).  The  child  caregivers  will  only 
pass  the  test  if  he  or  she  lives  in  either  a rural  area,  in  an  informal  or  formal  dwelling 
and  an  urban  area  in  an  informal  dwelling,  and  has  a personal  income  of  below 
RllOO  per  month  (together  with  the  spouse)  and  occupying  a brick  or  asbestos 
house  (Department  of  Social  Development,  2005).  Many  young  children  under  the 
age  of  18  are  taking  care  of  households  and  younger  siblings,  but  they  do  not  qualify 
to  get  foster  care  grant.  Hence,  the  number  of  children  receiving  foster  care  grant  is 
far  below  than  it  should  be  in  reality  (Ntshuntshe,  2011).  For  example,  in  some  cases 
children  are  taking  care  of  smaller  siblings,  in  situations  where  both  parents  have 
died  in  HIV/AIDS  related  cases.  In  such  cases  the  children  will  not  qualify  for  foster 
care  grant  as  it  requires  that  anyone  who  seeks  a foster  care  grant  should  stay  in  a 
stable  environment  and  must  have  an  income  below  RllOO.  As  a result,  many 
orphan  children  are  left  out  to  gain  access  of  the  foster  care  grants  even  though  they 
qualify  to  get  it. 

Conclusion  and  recommendations 

We  conclude  that  even  though  the  Government  of  Namibia  and  South  Africa 
made  provision  of  social  grants  to  orphans  and  other  vulnerable  children  to  meet 
their  school  needs,  not  all  orphans  were  able  to  access  the  grants  and  they  were 
finding  it  difficult  to  pay  their  school  fees.  This  is  due  to  many  reasons  such  as  lack 
of  supporting  documentation  for  example:  birth  certificates,  identity  documents  and 
death  certificates.  Another  challenge  mentioned  especially  with  regard  to  accessing 
foster  care  grant  in  South  Africa  was  the  issue  of  a means  test  that  most  caregivers 
were  finding  it  difficult  to  meet  its  criteria.  We  found  that  generally  accessing  foster 
care  grants  and  maintenance  grants  was  difficult  in  the  two  countries.  It  appears  that 
some  criteria  to  access  social  grants  are  not  inclusive  of  orphan  children  who  are 
taking  care  of  younger  siblings  after  the  death  of  their  parents  especially  in  HIV  and 
AIDS  cases.  We  therefore  recommend  that  the  criteria  to  access  foster  care  grants 
should  include  the  orphans  who  are  in  child  headed  households  in  both  Namibia  and 
South  Africa.  Also,  we  noted  that  nearly  all  social  grants  in  Namibia  were  N$  200- 
00  plus  N$  100-00  for  addition  children  to  maximum  of  six,  we  would  like  to 
recommend  that  the  amount  needs  to  be  increased  so  that  orphan  children  could 
meet  their  school  needs  better. 
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MANUEL  JACINTO  ROBLIZO  COLMENERO 

EDUCATIONAL  ACHIEVEMENT  AS  DEFINING  FACTOR  IN  SOCIAL 
STRATIFICATION  IN  CONTEMPORARY  SPAIN 

Abstract 

One  especially  relevant  key  theme  in  Sociology  of  Education  is  to  what  extent 
parents’  cultural  level  has  significant  implications  in  students’  educational 
achievement  and,  as  a consequence,  in  the  social  mobility  inherently  linked  to  level 
of  education  and  professional  training.  In  order  to  investigate  this  aspect  on  current 
Spanish  society,  our  purpose  has  been  to  make  an  analysis  based  on  data  coming 
from  public  opinion  surveys  carried  out  by  major  sociological  and  statistical  Spanish 
institutions.  Since  recently,  these  data  are  freely  available  to  researchers,  what 
makes  possible  the  access  to  viewpoints  of  large  samples  of  respondents.  In  short, 
with  a view  in  the  two -generation  transit  throughout  the  Spanish  educational  system, 
we  will  observe  the  validity  of  patterns  of  social  and  cultural  inequality  still 
influencing  -though  not  determining-  the  educational  achievement  of  Spanish 
population  and,  therefore,  its  professional  development. 

‘Cultural  capital’  in  contemporary  Spanish  society  as  a defining  element  of 
intergenerational  transmission 

Some  decades  ago,  the  concept  of  ‘cultural  capital’  (Bourdieu  & Passeron, 
1970)  was  coined  pursuing  to  disclose  economically-based  class  relations  that 
underlay  differences  in  performance  in  education,  and  offering,  as  well,  a way  to 
question  the  dominant  educational  discourse.  The  term  became  a watershed  in 
analysis  and  reflections  about  the  nature  of  the  educational  system,  and  developed 
into  one  of  the  main  spotlights  in  contemporary  Sociology  of  Education.  From  1970 
on,  social  landscape  in  the  so-called  Western  societies  has  changed  dramatically, 
moving  from  an  industrial  setting  to  a post-industrial  one,  where  validity  of  class- 
based  assumptions  is  approached  in  a different  -and  frequently  sceptical-  way. 

Even  though  it  could  be  theoretically  legitimate  and  appropriate,  we  are  not 
aiming  now  to  analyze  in  depth  the  validity  of  1970  Bourdieu  and  Passeron’s 
claims,  with  all  its  theoretical  connotations,  but  just  to  approach  the  current  Spanish 
educational  reality  with  a view  on  a factor  whose  relevance  was  originally  put 
forward  by  these  authors.  In  this  sense,  according  to  data  from  Spanish  Institute 
National  for  Assessment  of  Quality  of  Educational  System  (INECSE,  2005), 
parents’  educational  level  turns  out  to  be  an  adequate  explanatory  factor  to  be  kept 
in  mind  for  an  appropriate  understanding  of  the  social  reality  of  education,  since 
there  is  a parallel  progression  between  children’s  results  and  parents’  level  of  studies 
in  every  area  of  knowledge.  The  same  research  quantifies  with  Pearson’s  correlation 
index  the  link  between  family’s  cultural  level  and  achievement  in  Spanish  language 
(0.285),  Maths  (0.307)  and  Social  and  Natural  Sciences  (Conocimiento  del  medio) 
(0.314)  (INECSE,  2005,  pp.  98,  150  and  61),  which  gives  us  a more  precise 
numerical  expression  of  something  that  is  hardly  expressed  with  such  accuracy 
through  words.  In  all  the  cases,  the  differences  are  statistically  significant. 
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The  concept  cultural  capital  itself  provides  us  with  a meaningful  frame  to 
analyse  the  relevance  of  intergenerational  transmissions  in  the  particular  Spanish 
case  in  two  steps:  firstly,  in  educational  achievement,  where  some  significant 
influences  can  easily  be  observed;  secondly,  we  will  try  to  make  clear  for  this 
paper’s  readers  how  educational  level  acts  as  a key  element  strongly  defining 
-though  not  determining-  positions  in  labour  market,  with  special  reference  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Spanish  one.  It  was  many  years  ago  when  Lester  C.  Thurow 
posed  the  theory  of  the  employment  queue  (Thurow,  1983)  as  a criticism  of  the 
classic  theory  of  human  capital,  originally  formulated  in  relation  to  education  by 
Theodore  W.  Schultz  (Schultz,  1968)  and  Gary  Becker  (Becker,  1983),  which 
emphasized  the  value  of  investments  in  training  for  economic  promotion,  both  in  the 
personal  and  collective  sense.  From  Thurow’ s viewpoint,  this  was  a valid  approach 
only  for  welfare  economic  periods,  but  in  recession  ones  the  adequacy  between 
qualifications  and  economic  demand  would  be  far  from  complete.  In  these  contexts, 
education  becomes  a defensive  weapon,  and  it  is  no  longer  a way  to  achieve  better 
incomes. 

In  Spain,  a main  factor  to  weigh  the  extent  to  which  a particular  position  in 
workforce  can  be  considered  more  or  less  successful  or  favourable  is  unemployment 
rate,  due  to  the  special  characteristics  of  the  Spanish  labour  market.  Only  workers 
with  University  qualifications  offer  an  unemployment  rate  significantly  below  the 
national  average,  which  indicates  a,  comparatively  speaking,  more  favourable 
starting  point  in  the  employment  race,  so  especially  difficult  in  Spain  (INECSE, 
2004,  p.  3).  In  our  data,  we  will  observe  the  validity  of  Thurow’s  approach 
nowadays,  particularly  in  relation  to  stability  in  public  sector  work.  Strongly  linked 
to  the  issues  above,  other  factors  are  amenable  to  be  analysed.  Thus,  it  could  be 
weighed  to  what  extent  the  so-called  ‘cultural  capital’  is  linked  to  ‘economic 
capital’. 

Parents’  cultural  background:  Incidence  In  educational  attainment  and 
further  studies  expectations 

When  it  comes  to  go  deeper  into  the  reasons  that  underpin  these  aforementioned 
widely  spread  cultural  influences,  we  should  turn  to  the  role  of  culturally-based 
background,  with  a double  meaning.  Firstly,  family’s  cultural  capital  is  decisively 
linked  to  educational  resources  available  for  children  and,  secondly,  appropriate 
family  environment  usually  generates  equally  appropriate  attitudes  towards 
education  and  associates  skills.  Data  from  Survey  about  Household  Expenditures  in 
Education  2007,  carried  out  by  National  Statistics  Institute,  shows  that  the  expenses 
in  education  are  significantly  different  if  we  look  at  educational  level  and 
professional  activities  of  breadwinners. 

It  has  been  also  observed  that  the  cultural  capital  has  its  corresponding 
translation  into  social  class,  whose  belonging  acts  as  an  influential  factor  regarding 
percentages  of  16  and  17  year-old  population  enrolled  in  post-compulsory  secondary 
education.  Parents’  labour  qualification  can  be  considered  as  influential  in  a number 
of  aspects.  This  point  has  been  approached  focused  on  the  still  underlying 
inequalities  in  enrolment  rates,  which  has  a particular  meaning  given  that,  apart  from 
individual  achievement,  parents’  working  condition  becomes  an  ingredient 
amenable  to  be  affecting  children’s  future  perspectives  and  parents’  will  to  invest  in 
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education  for  their  offspring.  In  this  sense,  it  has  been  observed  (Calero,  2006)  how 
more  than  72  per  cent  of  children  of  manual  non-qualified  workers’  drop  out  after 
compulsory  education,  with  a similarly  high  figure  (63.6)  for  the  other  worse-off 
group,  agrarian  workers.  In  these  cases,  both  the  comparatively  lower  qualification  - 
and,  therefore,  educational  level-  and  the  worse  economic  condition  can  be 
considered  as  very  strongly  defining  elements  at  this  stage  that  is  the  normal  route  to 
University  studies. 

Data  referring  to  number  of  books  at  home,  TV  consumption,  availability  at 
home  of  the  Internet  and  the  frequency  of  parents’  assistance  with  children’s 
homework  are  sufficiently  meaningful  of  the  diverse  atmospheres  offered  in  the 
respective  cultural  backgrounds  (Perez-Diaz,  Rodriguez  & Sanchez,  2004).  These 
last  aforementioned  figures  are  clear  indicators  of  the  degree  of  parental 
involvement  in  their  offspring’s  education.  In  this  way,  trying  to  define  the  specific 
mechanisms  working  in  this  contemporary  form  of  cultural  capital,  it  is  expected 
that  the  differential  availability  of  cultural  resources  at  home  would  make  easier  a 
differential  achievement  at  school  for  the  offspring  living  in  these  diverse  cultural 
environments. 

The  number  of  books  available  at  home  remarkably  differs  on  the  ground  of  the 
different  educational  levels,  with  an  especially  noticeable  gap  between  individuals 
with  University  degrees  and  without  studies  (Survey  about  Participation  of  Adult 
Population  in  Learning  Activity  2011,  National  Statistical  Institute).  A similar  value, 
in  that  it  is  related  to  reading  habits  so  strongly  connected  with  success  in  education, 
has  the  data  (from  the  same  aforementioned  source)  related  to  the  frequency  of 
newspapers’  reading  by  educational  level.  Percentages  turn  out  to  be  increasing  as 
we  are  going  up  in  the  educational  level  in  the  case  of  interviewees  that  read 
newspapers  on  a nearly  daily  basis;  and  the  opposite  occurs  when  it  comes  to  data 
related  to  extreme  low  frequency  of  reading  of  newspapers.  This  factor  can  be 
thought  as  a good  indicator  of  propitiatory  habits  in  offspring’s  family  settings.  The 
diversity  of  factors  involved  in  the  mechanism  of  cultural  capital  has  been  widely 
covered  by  Spanish  authors. 

And  this  unequal  availability  of  resources  -both  material  and  immaterial-  is 
connected,  in  the  Spanish  case,  to  the  duality  existing  in  the  educational  system 
between  private-owned  and  public-owned  centers,  with  diverse  consequences  as  the 
different  chances  of  promotion  from  one  course  to  the  following  (Gimeno,  2004,  pp. 
187-190).  Parents’  cultural  level  variable  is  present  in  Spanish  reality,  as  well,  as  an 
explanatory  ingredient  in  relation  to  centre  ownership,  in  that  it  is  possible  to  find  a 
noticeably  higher  presence  of  highly-qualified  and  educated  progenitors  in  private 
educational  institutions  (INECSE,  2005,  p.  60).  Meanwhile,  it  has  also  been 
observed  that  academic  achievement  is  more  satisfactory  in  private  centres 
(INECSE,  2005,  pp.  58,  95  and  147;  Instituto  de  Evaluacion,  2010,  pp.  160  and 
162).  Indeed,  public/private  dualism  is  apt  to  be  approached  as  an  additional  -but 
significant-  factor.  Comparing  total  percentages  of  respondents  who  studied  in  the 
different  types  of  educational  centers  with  the  corresponding  percentages  classified 
by  their  highest  achieved  educational  level  it  is  possible  to  find  significant  remarks 
about  the  influence  of  the  private/public  dualism  in  the  long  term  (Survey  on 
Spanish  Youth  2007,  Centro  de  Investigaciones  Sociologicas). 
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This  reality  has  become  particularly  apt  to  misunderstandings,  and  recent  data 
from  Instituto  de  Evaluacion  makes  clear  -by  taking  into  consideration  the  so-called 
Socio-economic  and  Cultural  Index  (ISEC)-  that  results  have  to  be  analyzed  at  the 
light  of  social  setting  of  both  students  and  centers  {op.  cit,  pp.  162  and  163). 
Reasons  for  this  differential  achievement  have  -as  far  as  our  data  are  concemed- 
nothing  to  do  with  an  intrinsically  higher  quality  of  teaching  in  private  centres,  but 
with  sociological  traits  of  students.  In  fact,  students  with  less  favourable  educational 
conditions  (mainly,  immigrants,  ethnic  minorities,  and  marginal  and  rural 
populations)  are  more  widely  tended  by  state-owned  centres,  and,  subsequently, 
results  from  these  groups  are  numerically  reflected  in  them.  In  the  opposite  sense, 
students  with  the  highest  parents’  cultural  background  are  statistically  more  prone  to 
be  included  in  the  most  favourable  social  conditions  offered  by  private  centres. 

Study-based  labour  market  position 

How  could  these  years  in  contemporary  Spain  be  defined  when  it  comes  to  the 
role  of  cultural  level  in  the  labour  market?  We  can  say  that  we  are  not  living  in  the 
atmosphere  of  prosperity,  sharp  economic  growth  and,  specially,  full-employment 
that  characterized  human  capital  proponents’  years;  on  the  contrary,  Spanish 
population  has  to  live  with  certain  degrees  of  unemployment,  specially  of  what 
could  be  called  qualified  unemployment,  since  the  vast  majority  of  the  highly 
educated  work  force  does  not  wish  to  work  in  certain  kinds  of  inappropriate  jobs.  It 
is  possible  to  talk,  then,  paraphrasing  Thurow,  about  a ‘queue  of  qualified 
employment’. 

Though  aforementioned  Thurow’ s viewpoint  was  originally  referring  to 
unemployment  situations  that  stem  from  the  70s  crises,  it  seems  that  he  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  right  even  for  current  times,  given  that  high  qualifications  and 
educational  levels  lose  part  of  the  value  that  was  arising  from  an  offer/demand 
mechanism.  What  becomes  true  is  that  in  crisis  a University  qualified  worker  could 
be  in  the  same  queue  for  subsidies  as  an  illiterate  one,  but,  even  in  these  contexts, 
qualified  work  force  will  face  the  professional  future  with  better  prospects. 

In  this  sense,  if  something  can  be  considered  as  very  especially  defining  Spanish 
culture  towards  work,  it  is  certainly  the  wish  to  get  a job  in  the  public  sector,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  deep  concern  for  stability  that  characterizes  our  attitudes  when  it 
comes  to  economic  activity.  In  this  sense,  we  would  like  to  highlight  how  the  level 
of  studies  predominant  in  the  public  sector  (civil  service  and  public -owned 
companies)  is  University,  with  a remarkable  difference  compared  with  private 
sector,  moreover.  Even  in  underemployment  cases.  University  studies  become  a 
way,  in  short,  to  get  not  only  better  incomes,  but  as  well  a more  desirable  position 
where  stability  has  a major  weight,  which  turns  out  to  be  a particularly  decisive 
factor  for  a majority  of  job  seekers  (Survey  on  Spanish  Youth  2007,  Centro  de 
Investigaciones  Sociologicas). 

Conclusion:  the  influence  of  parents’  educational  level  on  children’s 
development 

This  paper  was  originally  conceived  as  a means  to  put  into  words  and  figures 
how  the  educational  level  still  behaves  as  the  Ariadna’s  thread  that  let  us  get  out  of 
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the  labyrinth  of  social  circumstances.  It  is  not  possible  to  talk  in  rigour,  as  it  is 
frequently  done,  of  a determining  effect  of  cultural  level  in  intergenerational 
transmissions.  We  would  rather  talk  about  conditioning  influences,  in  that  all  the 
figures  in  the  tables  and  graphs  above  show  how,  in  the  first  step,  parents’  cultural 
level  has  proved  to  affect  children’s  educational  development  and  expectations,  with 
a view  in  the  role  that  the  private/public  dualism  plays  in  this  complex  game. 

This,  in  turn,  becomes  the  way  for  diverse  higher  education  degrees  that, 
statistically  speaking,  have  shown  a positive  effect  on  working  activity,  as  much  in 
relation  to  incomes  as  in  presence  in  the  most  envied  sector  of  the  Spanish  economy. 
In  particular,  in  spite  of  the  depth  of  the  social  changes  that  have  contributed  to 
diminishing  the  gap  between  qualified  and  non-qualified  work  force,  it  is  possible  to 
observe  how  highest  educational  levels  still  keep  a comparatively  privileged 
position  in  the  labour  market.  Put  another  way,  if  we  talk  about  statistical 
conditionings  we  emphasize  that  social  factors  -and  particularly  parental  educational 
background-  do  not  completely  mould  society  newcomers’  working  lives,  although, 
with  no  doubt,  they  make  it  easier  for  the  potter  to  outline  the  shape  that  has  to  be 
given  to  the  pre-existing  clay. 
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VADIM  ROUK 

FROM  TIMES  OF  TRANSITION  TO  ADAPTATION:  BACKGROUND  AND 
THEORETICAL  APPROACH  TO  THE  CURRICULUM  REFORM  IN 
ESTONIA  1987-1996 

Abstract 

The  aim  of  the  paper  is  to  research  the  important  process  of  the  history  of  the 
educational  development  of  Estonia,  the  reform  of  the  national  school  curriculum 
which  began  after  the  teacher’s  congress  in  1987  and  ended  in  1996  when 
government  approved  the  document.  That  reform  was  carried  out  in  the  context  of 
thoroughgoing  and  dramatic  historical  changes  that  deeply  affected  the  whole 
Estonian  society.  The  distinctive  features  of  the  Estonian  model  of  general  education 
became  more  visible  with  the  nascent  space  for  liberalization  caused  by  the 
Gorbachev’s  perestroika  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  middle  1980s.  Although 
Estonians  already  had  certain  autonomy  to  teach  and  learn  in  Estonian  and  use 
Estonian  textbooks,  it  was  just  after  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  system  that  abolished 
Soviet  traces  in  the  framework  of  the  Estonian  school  curriculum. 

Introduction 

Prior  to  World  War  II  Estonia  was  an  independent  country  and  had  its  own 
national  school  curriculum.  After  the  World  War  II,  Estonia  came  under  Soviet  rule 
that  meant  the  imposition  of  the  Soviet  school  curriculum  (more  of  the  model  of  the 
learning  plan)  up  to  1991.  Profound  modification  of  curriculum  from  1987  until 
1 996  was  one  of  the  innovations  in  Estonia  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  Soviet  heritage. 

Here  the  effort  will  be  made  to  employ  some  of  the  most  recent  and  advanced 
theoretical  discourses  in  studying  history  of  education.  So,  the  aim  of  this  study  is  to 
position  the  example  of  Estonian  curricular  development  into  the  broader 
international,  theoretical,  historical  context.  Thus  the  main  research  question  is: 

What  characterized  the  process  of  Estonian  curriculum  planning  from  Soviet 
time  to  the  first  national  version  of  1996  in  the  context  of  Western  curricular 
development? 

Estonian  experience  is  interesting  because  it  indicates  that  “/.../  curriculum 
reform  is  successful  when  there  is  support  from  both  educationalists  of  all  kinds  and 
the  general  public  can  also  be  mobilized,  using  the  strategy  and  tactics  especially 
developed  for  implementing  this  process”  (Runs  & Sarv,  2000,  p.  141). 

Discussion 

Author  argues  that  the  Estonian  case  can  be  put  in  the  frame  of  social 
construction  theory,  which  implies  that  changes  in  society  would  necessarily  reflect 
in  curriculum  planning  because  of  “the  tension  between:  social  efficiency,  child- 
centeredness,  and  social  reconstruction”  (Hendry,  2011,  p.  172).  The  same  which 
Professor  Stephen  Hazlett  considered  much  earlier  - “the  commonplace  premise  is 
that  the  school  curriculum  is,  or  should  be,  responsive  to  the  society  and  its 
movements,  trends,  „needs“,  and  aspirations”  (Hazlett,  1979,  p.  129,  original 
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emphasis).  The  notion  (or  concept)  is  important  not  only  in  the  area  of  curriculum 
studies  but  more  generally  in  sociology  of  education  and  social  sciences.  More 
broadly  Estonia  has  tried  and  is  still  trying  to  employ  as  much  elements  as  possible 
of  the  Western  (more  British-American)  curricular  thinking  and  tradition.  Certainly 
it  is  not  as  simple  as  it  seems.  There  remain  some  paradoxical  similarities  between 
neo-liberalism  and  socialist  tenets;  “/.../  ironically  the  neoliberal  and  original 
Marxist  positions  share  the  same  basic  assumptions  /.../”  (Beck,  1999,  p.  22).  Now 
in  the  neoliberal  guises  of  the  same,  often  hatred  but  culturally  familiar  Soviet 
practices  of  surveillance,  monitoring  and  assessment  can  occur.  Based  on  this,  next 
question  emerges:  How  can  we  balance  the  challenges  of  reclaiming  the  new 
independence  without  reproducing  the  Soviet  mentality  that  helped  to  get  rid  of  it? 
This  question  is  left  for  future  studies  of  the  author. 

Social  change  or  conflict  and  its  linkage  with  curriculum  have  often  been 
emphasized.  That  is  why  for  Professor  Ivor  Goodson  “the  social  conflict  within  the 
subject  is  central  to  understanding  the  subject  itself’  (and  hence  relations  among 
subjects)  because  “the  continuing  dominance  of  the  competitive  academic 
curriculum  is  the  result  of  a continuing  contest  within  school  subjects”  (Goodson, 
1992,  p.  67).  Thus  exploring  social  change  in  curriculum  history  is  very  important. 
For  Professor  Brian  Simon,  the  leading  historian  of  education  in  Great  Britain  in  the 
second  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  it  is  „a  crucial  issue  to  which  historical  study 
can  and  should  make  a direct  contribution,  is  that  of  the  relation  between  educational 
and  social  change”  (Simon,  1994,  p.  9;  see  also  McCulloch  et  al,  2007,  p.  406). 
However,  at  the  level  of  schooling  curriculum  development  can  be  seen  more  in 
terms  of  “ideology,  power  and  economic  resources”  (Apple,  2004,  p.  47),  along  with 
the  “relationship  between  educational,  social  and  political  change”  (Simon,  1985,  p. 
22). 

The  Estonian  curriculum  reform  started  in  the  conditions  of  liberalization 
induced  by  Gorbachev’s  perestroika.  Professor  Jagdish  Gundara  admits  rightly  that: 

The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  partly  the  result  of  the  way  in  which 
Russians  dominated  the  languages  and  cultures  of  the  other  nationalities  and 
republics  after  Stalin.  It  has  led  to  a narrow  nationalistic  and  linguistic  reaction 
within  a number  of  ex-Soviet  and  Baltic  States  (Gundara,  2005,  p.  244). 

Goodson  claims  that: 

The  most  interesting  points  for  [historical]  inquiry  /.../  are  when  different  layers 
of  historical  time  coincide;  for  it  is  at  such  point  that  inclination  towards  /.../ 
change  and  reform  are  strongest,  they  can  be  seen  in  key  moments  of 
educational  history  and  change  (Goodson,  2004,  p.  17). 

Author  thinks  that  this  assertion  corresponds  well  to  the  situation  in  the  USSR 
and  in  Estonia  during  the  perestroika  and  its  reforms. 

Some  words  about  Soviet  learning  programs.  According  to  Professor  Edgar 
Krull  and  Senior  Researcher  Rain  Mikser  (2010): 

The  long  isolation  from  western  educational  thought  meant  that  many  ideas  and 
concepts  relevant  for  curriculum  development,  like  aim-oriented  learning 
ideology,  changes  in  understanding  the  nature  of  learning  and  teaching,  and 
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many  other  innovative  educational  ideas  remained  unknown  to  Estonian 

educators  for  decades  (p.  44). 

Soviet  teaching  programs  in  history  of  Estonia  of  1945-1988  were  really 
ideological  documents  with  Soviet  style  explanatory  letter  and  learning  plan.  But  the 
Baltic  countries  had  their  own  hidden  curriculum  in  teaching.  It  was  characterized 
by  “changing  of  learning  material  (abbreviation,  excluding  of  some  problems  and 
events  or  interpret  them  in  its  useful  way  of  thinking),  by  nonverbal  expression 
(mimics,  gestures),  by  ignoring  of  forbidden  (using  national  symbolic  in  dressing, 
our  own  school  uniform)  etc.”  (Nagel,  2006,  p.  152).  Also,  “Estonian  educators  and 
teachers,  understanding  that  the  authorities  did  not  tolerate  any  refusal  teaching 
communist  ideology,  became  used  to  including  in  their  instructional  subjects  and 
educational  addresses  ideological  slogans  of  which  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
them  really  did  not  believe”  (Krull  & Trasberg,  2006,  p.  3). 

According  to  Australian  curriculum  scholar  Professor  Murray  Print  “curriculum 
presage”  is  “an  effective  commencement  point  in  any  curriculum  development” 
(Print,  1993,  p.  25).  The  teachers’  congress  of  Estonia  in  1987  was  a starting  point. 
For  Estonia  this  event  was  revolutionary.  All  innovative  ideas,  including  new 
curriculum  started  from  that  event.  So,  events  are  extremely  important  and  we  have 
to  do  right  conclusions  from  the  ideas  of  these  kinds  of  events  and  we  have  to  lead 
these  ideas  into  appropriate  directions  of  common  good.  Second,  there  is  the  phase 
of  institutionalization  in  curriculum  change  (Print,  1993,  p.  231).  In  Estonia  the 
institutions  which  dealt  with  curriculum  development  were  the  Pedagogical 
Research  Institute  and  later  Curriculum  Laboratory  of  Tallinn  Pedagogical 
University  and  the  Center  of  Educational  Planning  of  Estonia.  For  Murray  Print 
curriculum  planning  is  the  “process  of  implementing  and  evaluating  learning 
opportunities  intended  to  produce  desired  changes  in  learners”.  He  also  states  that 
developing  has  to  be  preceded  by  conceptualization  “through  the  process  of 
planning  and  incorporating  a curriculum  design  /.../”  (Print,  1993,  p.  23).  Another 
Australian  Professor  Colin  Marsh  sees  the  same  stages  but  adds  resource  materials 
planning  and  their  review  (Marsh,  1986,  p.  89).  Both  teachers  and  experts  have  to  be 
involved  in  the  process,  the  better  way  is  to  organize  them  into  working  groups. 
Now  in  Estonia  the  idea  started  that  representatives  of  parents  had  to  be  involved  as 
advisory  body. 

According  to  Print  there  are  three  phases:  organization,  development  and  then 
application  (Print,  1993,  p.  84).  But  in  Estonia  it  went  differently:  the  Estonian 
Teachers’  Association  was  restored  only  as  late  as  1991.  So  the  curriculum  planners 
decided  to  divide  teams  by  subjects  (physics,  language  teachers,  history  teachers) 
not  by  organizational  distinctness  as  usually.  In  Estonia  there  was  a vision  that  we 
need  general  part  with  key  competences  and  cross-curricular  subjects.  But  Latvia 
went  another  way  - it  modified  only  subject  syllabuses. 

Why  is  it  significant  to  overview  curriculum  development  historically?  „Why 
there  have  not  been  more  historical  studies  of  curriculum  making?”  asked  Hazlett  in 
the  end  of  70s  (Hazlett,  1979,  131).  Goodson  goes  even  further;  he  says  that  in  a 
longer  time  perspective  “we  may  provide  a reconceptualization  of  the  mode  of 
curriculum  study  that  will  allow  us  to  connect  specific  acts  of  social  construction  to 
wider  social  impulses”  (Goodson,  1992,  p.  67).  Knowing  and  researching  history  is 
important  part  of  the  development  of  Estonian  society  as  we  always  can  learn  from 
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historical  events.  The  genealogy  of  the  curriculum  planning  and  exploring  its 
theoretical  framework  provides  us  with  better  understanding  of  the  social  and 
political  complexities  of  curriculum  making.  It  can  also  offer  useful  insights 
particularly  in  the  extreme  turning  points  of  history  as  to  the  complex  ways 
curriculum  is  constructed  and  negotiated.  And  finally,  employing  some  of  the  most 
recent  and  advanced  discourses  in  curriculum  theory/history  gives  ability  to 
intellectually  map  the  discursive  shifts  leading  to  the  first  official  1996  national 
school  curriculum.  The  period  of  the  first  national  curriculum  planning  after 
restoring  of  independence  of  Estonia  is  interesting  also  because  during  the  same 
period  UK’s  parliament  voted  for  approval  of  its  Education  Act  and  its  central 
feature  the  National  Curriculum  1988. 

But  what  about  curriculum  history?  Curriculum  history  started  to  evolve  in  the 
1960s  in  the  USA.  As  Professor  Barry  Franklin  (2009)  puts  it: 

Although  curriculum  history  has  become  a worldwide  scholarly  endeavor,  it 
emerged  first  as  a distinct  and  clearly  identified  field  of  study  in  the  USA  in  the 
late  1960s  and  has  developed  more  fully  in  that  national  setting  than  in  many 
others  (p.  295). 

It  was  the  influence  of  launching  Soviet  Sputnik  in  1957.  USA  started  to  change 
its  educational  system  after  being  felt  to  be  behind  the  Soviet  Union  in  space 
exploration.  “The  history  of  the  school  curriculum  began  to  attract  broad  attention  in 
England  in  the  1970s  in  response  to  the  complexities  of  curriculum  reform  and  the 
insights  of  the  “new”  sociology  of  knowledge”  (McCulloch,  2011,  p.  83,  original 
emphasis). 

According  to  Professor  Thomas  Popkewitz: 

The  task  of  curriculum  history  is  to  explore  the  shifts  over  time  in  the  relevant 
knowledge  and  ideas  that  comprise  the  curriculum  and  make  an  effort  to 
identify  their  impact  on  the  social  construction  of  educational  events.  It  is  the 
lineage  of  these  curricular  changes  that,  according  to  Popkewitz,  constitutes  the 
historic  regulative  or  controlling  role  of  the  curriculum  (Franklin,  1999,  p.  473; 
see  also  Popkewitz,  1997). 

Conclusion 

Why  history  is  important  in  curriculum  development?  According  to  known 
Estonian  originated  US  education  scientist  Professor  Hilda  Taba  (1999)  “it  is  the 
task  of  progressive  curriculum  planning  to  extract  from  our  heritage  of  knowledge, 
ideas,  and  thought”  (p.  259). 

Second,  Professor  William  Pinar  has  stated: 

Scholars  are  acutely  aware  that  curriculum  work  occurs  in  time,  in  history,  and 
this  self-consciousness  regarding  the  historicity  of  curriculum  work,  theoretical 
or  institutional,  has  helped  support  the  increasing  interest  in  historical  studies  of 
curriculum  (Pinar  et  al,  1995,  pp.  42-43). 

There  are  different  stages  of  the  curriculum  development  in  Estonia  which  is  the 
important  process  of  the  history  of  the  educational  development  in  any  state. 

And  finally.  Professor  Gary  McCulloch  (1987)  has  written: 
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In  general  we  may  say  that  curriculum  historians  interpret  the  curriculum  as  a 
social  and  political  construct,  and  curriculum  processes  as  inherently  historical. 
It  might  be  concluded  also  that  curriculum  history  is  most  likely  to  remain 
established  as  an  area  of  academic  interest  in  those  places  where  it  makes  efforts 
to  be  accepted  not  only  as  an  approach  to  the  study  of  the  curriculum,  but  also 
as  an  integral  part  of  social  history  (p.  314,  318). 

Author  argues  that  Estonia  is  such  a country. 
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WHAT  LESSONS  TO  TAKE  FROM  EDUCATIONAL  REFORMS  IN  ASIA- 
PACIFIC  REGION?  FACTORS  THAT  MAY  INFLUENCE  THE 
RESTRUCTURING  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  EAST  TIMOR 

Abstract 

To  better  understand  current  curricular  reforms  in  some  Asia-Pacific  countries 
that  came  out  of  conflict  periods,  documents  and  information  posted  on  various 
national  and  international  agency  websites  were  analysed.  In  this  paper  we  aimed  to 
(i)  present  a brief  description  of  the  conditions  under  which  new  secondary 
education  curricula  are  being  implemented  in  East  Timor;  (ii)  describe  the  general 
characteristics  of  some  Asia-Pacific  countries  that  came  out  of  conflict  periods;  (iii) 
analyse  the  factors  that  are  impacting  secondary  educational  changes  in  these 
countries;  and  (iv)  identify  some  important  issues  to  be  considered  in  secondary 
school  reform  in  East  Timor. 

Introduction 

Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  a large  number  of  countries  affected  by  war  and 
conflicts,  such  as  Cambodia  and  East  Timor,  have  experienced  transitions  that  led  to 
rebuild  their  education  systems  in  line  with  social,  economic,  political  and  cultural 
changes. 

In  East  Timor,  school  curriculum  reform  is  regarded  “as  a key  component  of 
higher  living  standards’’  [1,  p.  44]  and  the  Government,  within  the  project 
“Restructuring  of  secondary  school  curriculum  of  East  Timor",  together  with 
Portuguese  institutions,  is  developing  new  secondary  curricular  materials,  aiming  at 
contributing  to  local  Millennium  Development  Goals  (MDG)  and  sustainable 
development  [2],  [3]. 

Curricular  reforms  in  other  Asia-Pacific  countries  aimed  to  promote  the 
development  of  specific  skills  in  different  domains,  including  in  vocational 
education,  and  to  expand  the  use  of  information  technology  in  the  classroom  [4]. 
Such  reforms  are  reflected  in  different  improvements,  such  as  on  secondary 
education  enrolments  and  youth  literacy  [5].  Thus,  it  will  be  interesting  to  compare 
some  aspects  of  curricular  policies  and  design  in  East  Timor  with  those  of  other 
Asia-Pacific  countries  in  order  to  identify  similarities  among  them  and  highlight 
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required  specificities  that  are  important  taking  into  account  in  curricular  reform  in 
East  Timor. 

Based  on  published  documents  posted  on  various  national  and  international 
agency  websites,  e.g.  [5],  [6],  this  chapter: 

i.  Briefly  describes  the  conditions  under  which  new  secondary  education 
curricula  are  being  implemented  in  East  Timor; 

ii.  Describes  general  characteristics  of  some  Asia-Pacific  countries  that  came 
out  of  conflict  periods  and  analyses  factors  that  are  impacting  their 
secondary  education  changes; 

iii.  Identifies  some  issues  that  are  important  to  consider  in  secondary  school 
reform  in  East  Timor. 

Secondary  Curricular  Reform  Implementation  in  East  Timor 

As  is  already  well  documented  in  numerous  studies  (e.g.  [7])  and  official 
documents  of  the  Government  [8],  East  Timor  emerged  from  periods  of  violence 
and  fragility  in  which  most  of  the  basic  infrastructures  were  destroyed.  Schools 
destroyed  are  still  a major  problem  when  demographic  patterns  show  population 
increase.  Restructuring  education  services  was  considered  vital  and  the  Strategic 
Development  Plan  2011  - 2030  (SDP  2011-2030),  consistent  with  the  MDG, 
highlights  the  necessity  of  a better  education  to  build  a fair  and  progressive  nation 
[8].  Concerned  with  current  education  status  of  15  to  19-year-olds,  EFA  statistics 
report  [6]  reveals  that  one  in  three  Timorese  are  still  in  lower  secondary,  despite 
being  officially  of  upper  secondary  age. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  improve  and  expand  the  secondary  educational 
system,  also  to  counterweigh  the  high  percentage  of  basic  school-aged  children  [8]. 
The  SDP  2011-2030  points  out  that  the  earlier  secondary  curricula  are  not 
appropriate  to  serve  East  Timor  needs  [8]. 

The  new  secondary  curricula  are  being  prepared  through  a cooperation  protocol 
between  the  East  Timor  Government  and  several  institutions  in  Portugal  [2].  A team 
of  researchers  and  curriculum  developers  of  the  University  of  Aveiro  is  responsible 
for  the  design  and  development  of  curricular  materials  for  14  disciplines, 
specifically  programmes,  textbooks  for  students  and  the  corresponding  teacher’s 
guides  [7].  The  need  for  suitable  curricular  materials  is  particularly  of  important,  as 
the  minister  of  presidency  of  East  Timor  highlighted:  “It  is  not  good  enough  that 
many  have  to  walk  hours  each  day,  to  an  overcrowded  classroom,  without 
appropriate  books  and  curriculum”  [9].  The  new  curriculum  for  10*  grade  started 
being  implemented  in  2012. 

However,  it  must  be  stressed  that  there  are  risk  factors  and  problems  associated 
with  any  curricular  innovation.  These  are  common  among  countries  that  came  out  of 
a conflict  situation,  and  usually  may  result  in: 

i.  Power  of  traditional  authorities  [10]; 

ii.  Inability  to  fund  either  capital  or  recurrent  expenditure; 

iii.  Chronic  shortages  of  qualified  teachers; 

iv.  General  corruption; 

V.  Lack  of  transparency  in  education  governance  [11]. 

Ramos  and  Teles  [11]  endorse  the  idea  that  for  effective  institutionalization  and 
successful  management  of  curriculum  reform  is  crucial  to: 
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i.  Invest  in  decentralization  of  working  capital; 

ii.  Teacher  training; 

iii.  Logistic  improvement  in  distribution  of  curricular  materials; 

iv.  Restructuration  of  the  infrastructures  of  access  to  the  schools. 

Peretomode  and  Ikoya  [12]  underline  that  it  is  vital  to  promote  strong  leadership 

in  schools.  School  leaderships  should  provide  the  necessary  support  mechanisms  for 
adopting  new  curricula.  These  mechanisms  include  meticulous  planning, 
involvement  of  teachers,  students  and  other  core  stakeholders  in  decision  making 
and,  the  most  important,  building  consensus  on  how  to  promote  and  sustain 
curriculum  innovation. 

However,  several  other  issues,  common  to  countries  out  of  conflict,  may 
influence  curricula  restructuring.  These  will  be  described  and  analysed  in  the  next 
section. 

Characteristics  of  some  Asia-Pacific  Countries  and  Factors  that  have 
impact  on  Secondary  Educationai  Changes 

General  characteristics  of  three  low-income  countries  [13]:  East  Timor,  Lao 
People’s  Democratic  Republic  (Laos)  and  Cambodia  are  described,  followed  by  an 
analysis  of  the  factors  that  are  impacting  their  secondary  curricular  implementation. 

General  characteristics  of  each  country 

In  ascending  order  of  independence,  Laos  became  free  by  a civil  war  in  1975, 
Cambodia  became  free  from  Vietnamese  occupation  in  1989  and  East  Timor 
became  free  from  the  Indonesian  occupation  in  1992.  Laos  is  the  country  with  the 
biggest  surface  area,  followed  by  Cambodia  and  at  last.  East  Timor.  In  terms  of  total 
of  population,  Cambodia  has  the  highest  number  of  people,  followed  by  Laos  and 
then  East  Timor.  Regarding  population  growth.  East  Timor  reveals  the  highest 
value,  followed  by  Laos  and  then  Cambodia  [14]. 

Concerning  the  year  when  each  country  started  the  last  curriculum  reform 
process,  Cambodia  started  its  reform  in  1996,  Laos  in  2006  and  East  Timor  in  2010. 
Regarding  school  enrolment,  in  2010,  Laos  showed  the  higher  increase  in  secondary 
school  enrolment,  followed  by  East  Timor  and  then  Cambodia  [14].  However, 
Cambodia  showed  the  largest  increase  in  youth  literacy  rate  in  the  period  2005-2010 
[14]. 

Regarding  compulsory  education  levels.  East  Timor  shows  the  biggest  change. 
Compulsory  education  in  East  Timor  includes  the  first  nine  years  of  schooling  (basic 
education)  [8],  while  only  the  five  years  of  primary  education  are  compulsory  in 
Laos  [15]  and  Cambodia  [16].  The  rising  investment  of  East  Timor  in  education 
reflected  beliefs  that  continued  economic  development  requires  a more 
knowledgeable  and  skilled  labour  force  [8]. 

It  is  important  to  identify  which  factors  concerning  secondary  educational 
reforms,  have  impact  on  secondary  school  enrolments  in  Laos.  Moreover,  which 
factors  are  impacting  in  youth  literacy  rate  in  Cambodia?  Regarding  East  Timor 
context,  which  conditions  are  limitations  (or  not)  to  the  appropriate  curricular 
development  and  to  the  improvements  in  secondary  school  enrolments  and  youth 
literacy?  These  and  other  aspects  will  be  examined  in  the  next  section. 
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Factors  that  have  impact  on  secondary  educational  changes 

Laos,  like  Cambodia  and  East  Timor  are  low-income  countries  aiming  to 
achieve  general  goals,  such  as  the  MDG  required  for  sustainable  development.  All 
these  countries  recognize  gains  in  improving  access  and  equity  to  education,  to 
allow  people  to  participate  in  the  economic,  social  and  political  development. 
Therefore,  all  had  interest  in  reform  education,  though  each  country  shows  its  own 
education  policies  and  curriculum  framework  [5]. 

A general  trend  towards  the  decentralization  of  education  policies  and  strategies 
was  fostered  to  ensure  that  these  are  being  effectively  implemented  at  all  levels 
([17],  [18],  [10]).  However,  it  was  recognized  that  efforts  to  decentralize  many 
decision-making  and  financial  management  face  many  constrains  that  are  common 
to  the  three  countries,  for  instances,  the  inevitability  “for  training  local  staff  to  take 
up  new  responsibilities"  [17,  p.  2]. 

Regarding  the  restructuring  of  secondary  education  systems,  new  curricula  in 
these  three  countries  were  designed  with  a combination  of  content  and  competency- 
based  approaches,  where  topics  and  contents  were  selected  according  to  the  learning 
objectives.  These  new  and  innovative  curricula  intended  to  overcome:  “low 
enrolment  ratios  in  secondary  education”;  “large  number  of  out-of-school 
secondary-school-aged  youth”;  “low  relevance,  quality  and  efficiency  in  last 
secondary  education  programmes”,  due  to  “out-dated  information”,  “discipline- 
based,  college-bound  curriculum”;  “inadequate  qualifications  of  many  teachers  and 
education  managers  and  school  principals”,  among  others  problems  [19,  p.  426- 
427]. 

Some  of  these  purposes  were  also  recognized  by  technical  missions  for 
monitoring  the  secondary  curriculum  restructuration  in  East  Timor  [20].  In  addition, 
there  are  points  of  resistance,  namely  some  reluctance  of  teachers  to  change  their 
traditional  teaching  habits.  Furthermore,  the  demand  to  continuously  introduce  new 
subjects  into  the  curriculum  aggravates  the  problem  of  the  overcrowded  curriculum 
[18]. 

In  response  to  the  above-mentioned  problem,  most  countries  have  taken  steps  in 
order  to  decongest  the  curriculum.  One  of  the  trends  is  to  adopt  a cross-curricular 
approach,  implying  that  new  learning  areas  are  not  separate  subjects,  but  rather 
appear  integrated  throughout  the  curriculum,  as  in  Cambodia  [18].  Moreover,  a 
cross-curricular  approach  allowing  interdisciplinary  practices  [18].  Theoretically, 
the  new  secondary  curricula  of  East  Timor  have  this  advantage  [3]. 

Concerning  secondary  school  enrolments,  the  three  countries  in  review  show 
that  low  secondary  enrolment  coverage  is  highest  in  urban  and  economically 
developed  areas,  and  lowest  in  rural  ethnic  group  areas  and  poor  districts.  Gender 
disparity,  too,  manifests  itself  more  prominently  in  rural,  remote  and  ethnic  group 
areas  [21].  These  aspects  may  explain  differences  in  enrolments  in  secondary 
education  [14]  and  adult  or  youth  literacy  rate  of  each  of  these  three  countries. 
However,  it  is  the  differences  in  female  enrolment  which  best  explains  the 
differences  between  the  countries  under  study  [14].  Also,  teacher  attitudes  are 
increasingly  recognized  as  a major  influence  on  school  dropout  patterns  too  [22]. 

Another  limitation  is  registration  fees  adopted  by  schools  [18].  Education  in 
East  Timor  is  free  of  charge  and  this  may  be  a positive  factor  for  school  enrolment. 
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Also,  the  successful  implementation  of  new  curricula  is  highly  dependent  on 
national  infrastructures.  Lack  of  electricity,  poor  roads,  for  example,  “can  hinder 
timely  delivery  of  printed  learning  materials”,  as  well  as  “general  communications 
between  students  and  teachers”  [23,  p.  30]. 

Relevant  Issues  In  Secondary  School  Reform  In  East  Timor 

There  would  be  many  aspects  to  consider  in  the  process  of  restructuring  general 
secondary  curriculum  in  East  Timor.  In  fact,  many  reports  concerning  Portuguese 
intervention  in  this  process  are  available  [24],  but  its  analysis  is  not  the  purpose.  The 
main  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  compare  some  relevant  issues  concerning  general 
secondary  education  reforms,  in  particular  among  three  Asia-Pacific  countries  with 
serious  economic  and  social  problems.  This  comparison  aimed  to  contribute  to 
better  understand  the  educational  reform  of  secondary  curriculum  in  East  Timor 
which  is  in  its  initial  phase. 

After  the  comparison  described  in  the  previous  section,  it  appears  that  East 
Timor  government  and  all  involved  actors  should  pay  particular  attention  to: 

i.  Efforts  to  decentralize  many  decision-making,  which  require  training 
local  staff  to  take  up  new  responsibilities; 

ii.  Appropriate  training  of  teachers  (to  overcome  a certain  resistance  to 
change  their  traditional  teaching  habits); 

iii.  A cross-curricular  approach  aligned  with  interdisciplinary  development; 

iv.  Reducing  the  discrepancy  and  the  gap  in  learning  opportunities  between 
urban  and  rural  areas  and  between  genders; 

V.  Promoting  female  enrolment; 

vi.  Promoting  parent  awareness  about  the  relevance  of  an  upper  secondary 
education,  in  order  to  overcome  school  dropout  rates; 

vii.  Promote  teacher  awareness  for  change  and  for  information  processing  and 
knowledge  constructing  within  new  curricula,  to  avoid  the  fear  of  the 
unknown; 

viii.  Persist  in  the  development  of  national  basic  infrastructures,  to  prevent 
lack  of  electricity  in  many  localities  or  the  huge  network  instability,  poor 
roads  and  inadequate  school  infrastructures  in  order  to  overcome 
difficulties  in  timely  delivery  of  printed  learning  curricular  materials. 

The  reports  of  the  technical  missions,  e.g.  [20],  stress  the  importance  of 
continuous  training  and  follow-up  the  implementation  of  the  new  curriculum  plan. 
This  training  and  follow-up  should  be  provided  by  the  teams  that  produced 
curricular  materials.  It  is  obvious  the  need  for  a significant  effort  to  provide  the 
school  park  with  the  minimum  conditions  for  a teaching  quality  and  dignity  that  the 
Timorese  deserve  and  need  (properly  equipped  classrooms,  laboratories,  computer 
rooms,  libraries,  etc.). 

In  sum,  the  complexity  of  a system-wide  reform  requires  changes  that  imply 
various  stakeholders’  intervention  in  order  to  build  a better  future.  Moreover,  it  is 
important  not  to  underestimate  the  timeframe  for  a system-wide  change  to  give  time 
and  to  prevent  the  capacity  to  resist  to  centrally  mandated  changes  [25].  Finally,  it 
will  be  interesting  in  further  studies  to  investigate,  in  local  context,  how  the  new 
curricular  materials  are  being  used  by  schools,  teachers  and  students  and  how  these 
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improve  secondary  school  enrolments  and  youth  literacy  rate.  There  are  little 

publications  about  these  topics  and  most  is  not  written  in  English. 
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ALIDA  J.  DROPPERT 

THE  CULTURE  OF  EXPERIENTIAL  COMMUNITY  BASED  LEARNING: 
DEVELOPING  CULTURAL  AWARENESS  IN  PRE-SERVICE  TEACHERS 

Abstract 

This  paper  describes  the  culture  of  experiential  community  based  learning  at 
Central  College,  a rural  liberal  arts  college  in  Midwestern,  USA.  Pre-service 
teachers  use  experiential  community  based  learning  to  reflect  on  their  personal 
growth  in  understanding  the  needs  of  diverse  learners.  Reflections  demonstrate  how 
the  program  contributes  to  the  development  of  cultural  awareness.  There  is  a culture 
of  civic  engagement  as  stated  in  the  college  strategic  plan  and  community  goals.  The 
program  is  coordinated  through  the  Center  for  Community  Based  Learning  (CCBL) 
which  acts  as  a liaison  with  not-for-profit  organizations  in  Des  Moines  and  other  at 
risk  locations  in  Iowa.  Students  are  placed  with  not-for-profit  organizations  to  give 
support  to  low  income  families,  refugees,  the  homeless,  immigrants;  teaching 
English,  or  working  with  at  risk  children  and  young  adults  in  alternative  high 
schools  and  shelters.  The  paper  presents  research  findings  regarding  the  impact  on 
college  students  of  experiential  learning.  The  pre-service  teachers  describe  the 
challenges  and  learning  outcomes  from  their  out  of  class  experiences.  The  study 
participants,  in  the  human  relations  education  course  have  to  commit  to  fifteen  hours 
of  experiential  community  service.  The  program  develops  dispositions  and  skills  for 
pre-service  teachers  to  understand  multicultural  education  in  preparation  for 
teaching  in  increasingly  diverse  classrooms.  The  paper  presents  data  collated  from 
the  students’  reflections,  journals,  research  papers  and  in  class  discussions.  The  pre- 
service teachers  describe  the  impact  of  working  with  multicultural  groups  to  include: 
increased  cultural  awareness,  a greater  understanding  of  learner  differences,  and  the 
development  of  empathy  for  the  needs  of  diverse  communities. 

Keywords:  Pre-service  Teachers  Training;  Experiential  Service  Learning;  Higher 
Education 

Introduction 

To  be  an  effective  teacher,  in  today’s  media  immersed  environment,  there  is  still 
the  requirement  for  face-to-face  interaction  to  relate  to  and  understand  the  real  life 
interpersonal  experiences  of  others.  Pre-service  teachers  in  USA  are  part  of  a global 
society  connected  electronically  by  media  focused  communities  who  text,  tweet, 
post  photographs,  use  smart  phones,  apps,  and  multiple  electronic  devices  to  share 
opinions,  interact,  comment  and  communicate  with  each  other.  Students  research 
digitally  and  are  constantly  connected  with  instant  communities  of  scholars,  family, 
strangers  and  friends.  However,  teaching  requires  person-to-person  communication, 
an  understanding  of  individual  differences  and  how  to  teach  to  encourage  all 
students  to  reach  their  potential.  The  pre-service  American  teachers  described  in  this 
paper  are  part  of  this  media  dependent  generation  of  students.  (Black,  2010,  p.  97) 
The  paper  describes  one  facet  of  the  teacher  education  program  where  the  goal  is  to 
develop  collaborative  skills  and  an  understanding  of  learner  differences.  The  pre- 
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service  teachers  undertake  fifteen  hours  of  experiential  service,  placed  in  centers 
through  the  Center  for  Community  Based  Learning  (CCBL).  The  CCBL  program  is 
nationally  recognized,  founded  in  1996  in  recognition  of  the  need  for  civic 
engagement  and  a genuine  concern  for  others.  Support  is  given  to  low  income 
groups,  refugees,  the  homeless,  and  others  in  need.  The  campus  office  has  a liaison 
with  not-for-profit  organizations,  supporting  Central’s  strategic  plan  to:  “Develop  a 
portfolio  of  programs  to  reflect  Central’s  commitment  to  global  and  community 
engagement.”  (2012) 

The  State  of  Iowa  requires  all  trainee  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  to  take 
a human  relations  course  which  introduces  pre-service  teachers  to  multicultural 
education  and  develop  an  understanding  of  diverse  groups.  An  integral  part  of  the 
course  is  the  commitment  to  fifteen  hours  of  community  service.  Pre-service 
teachers  select  a site  and  work  with  diverse  groups  of  children  or  young  adults  in 
need.  Reflective  journals,  discussions,  research,  pre  and  post  experience  surveys  are 
used  to  evaluate  the  experience  and  to  enable  the  students  to  reflect  upon  their 
contributions,  observations,  the  benefits,  challenges  and  stereotypical  views. 
Reflections  are  guided  by  course  InTASC  standards:  demonstrating  an 
understanding  of  learner  differences,  reflection  and  continuous  growth,  and  an 
ability  to  work  collaboratively.  The  pre-service  teachers  reflect  on  how  the 
experience  contributes  to  their  understanding  of  diverse  communities. 

Developing  Cultural  Awareness  in  Pre-Service  Teachers 

The  Iowa  State  Board  of  Education  (2012)  address  the  need  for  future  teachers 
to  have  “2L‘  century  skills  to  bridge  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  dispositions  of 
students  from  the  core  subjects  to  real  life  applications”  one  of  which  is  civic 
literacy.  To  achieve  these  goals  teacher  need  to  be  self  reflective,  critical  thinkers, 
seeking  meaning  and  explanations,  not  just  fitting  into  the  future  but  shaping  it. 

“The  teacher  of  tomorrow  has  to  be  an  advocate  for  all  students  accepting  and 
promoting  a learning  environment  with  the  goal  of  success  for  all  children.  The  U.S. 
was  founded  on  equality.  Education  is  still  a means  to  provide  equal  opportunity  for 
individuals  to  achieve  personal  success  and  national  prosperity”  Droppert  (2010). 
Central  College  works  to  train  teachers  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  increasingly  diverse 
school  population.  During  their  four  year  degree  program  pre-service  teachers  are 
placed  for  over  150  hours  of  classroom  interaction  to  observe  and  teaching  at 
multiple  grade  levels.  The  experience  described  in  this  paper  is  one  facet  of  the 
whole,  but  contributes  to  the  development  of  cultural  awareness  and  an 
understanding  of  real  life  teaching  situations.  The  Cultural  Awareness  Survey 
(CCBL,  2012)  a pre  and  post  experience  survey  is  used  to  document  pre-service 
teachers’  responses  to  the  service  experience,  monitoring  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program.  Samples  from  the  survey  provide  narratives  of  students’  perceptions. 
Statements  include: 

• I was  not  prepared  emotionally  to  work  with  the  group  of  children.  Walking 
in  and  being  told  about  their  hardship  was  a shock.  I grew  a greater 
understanding  of  others,  academically  I was  able  to  see  examples  of  what  my 
text  was  teaching  and  professionally  I was  able  to  gain  skills  for  the  future. 

• 1 have  definitely  become  more  confident  in  my  choice  to  be  a teacher.  I have 
become  better  with  helping  students. 
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• 1 learned  a lot  about  how  children  interact  with  each  other  and  how  to  work 
with  children  who  have  behavioral  issues. 

These  responses  demonstrate  common  themes  of  increased  confidence, 
improved  teaching  skills,  and  a greater  understanding  of  learner  differences.  Further 
comments  are: 

• 1 have  never  had  experiences  with  children  who  emigrated  from  a country 
other  than  Mexico,  so  it  was  a good  experience  to  interact  with  them. 

• Yes,  I felt  this  was  a wonderful  experience  that  allowed  me  to  grow  as  a 
person. 

• 1 benefitted  from  my  experience.  Personally  I became  close  to  the  children 
and  enjoyed  my  time  there.  I also  feel  better  prepared  to  be  a teacher  and 
have  students  of  different  cultures  in  my  classroom. 

These  responses  demonstrate  the  growth  in  maturity,  reaffirmation  of  career 
choices  and  appreciation  of  cultural  differences.  In  response  to  the  question:  Has 
your  cultural  awareness  been  affected  by  your  experience?  If  so,  in  what  ways?  Pre- 
service teachers  wrote: 

• I have  developed  a greater  awareness  of  global  issues  and  of  different 
cultures.  It  made  me  more  appreciative  of  what  I have.  It  also  made  me  more 
curious  about  other  cultures  and  I want  to  learn  more  about  them. 

• 1 have  learned  to  keep  my  mind  open  to  people  because  we  do  not  know  their 
story. 

• Yes,  it  was  a much  more  diverse  group  than  I ever  went  to  school  with.  It 
was  very  eye  opening  in  good  ways. 

• I definitely  became  more  culturally  aware,  working  with  ELL  students.  I 
learned  so  much  about  their  culture  by  working  with  them.  It  was  a lot  of  fun 
and  helped  make  me  a better  person  and  better  teacher. 

The  experiences  challenge  pre-service  teachers  to  re-evaluate  stereotypical 
views: 

• I have  learned  about  the  diversity  in  Des  Moines  and  that  I may  have  student 
like  these  kids  in  my  class  one  day.  I have  learned  a lot  about  inner  city 
cultures. 

• Driving  through  the  neighborhood  and  some  of  the  people  coming  in  for 
food  was  scary. 

• I had  never  been  around  people  of  different  cultures  so  feel  this  experience 
opened  my  eyes  to  different  cultural  backgrounds. 

• I worked  at  Las  Americas,  it  keeps  making  me  more  culturally  aware.  I see 
different  things  with  each  visit  and  it  helps  me  to  understand.  I do  not  want 
to  stop  going.  Las  Americas  it  is  a great  site. 

The  responses  in  journals,  papers  and  the  surveys  demonstrate  how  pre-service 
teachers  developed  their  collaborative  skills,  empathy,  self  confidence,  initiative,  a 
greater  understanding  of  learner  differences,  and  how  to  work  with  diverse  groups. 
The  personally  documented  outcomes  in  students’  reflections  reinforce  research 
findings  that  experiential  community  based  learning  has  positive  learning  and 
dispositional  benefits,  which  enhance  an  understanding  of  other  cultures  and  diverse 
groups. 
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The  Culture  of  Experiential  Community  Based  Learning:  The  Center  for 
Community  Based  Learning  (CCBL) 

The  pre-service  teachers’  placements,  background  screening,  initiation  and 
support  are  coordinated  through  the  Center  for  Community  Based  Learning.  CCBL 
focuses  on  developing  civic  responsibility  for  all  students  on  campus.  The 
partnership  model  fosters  genuine  reciprocity  for  civic  engagement.  CCBL  has  an 
interactive  web  site  to  assist  students  and  faculty  to  select  placement  centers,  and 
make  connections  between  course  goals  and  community  experiences.  They 
document  student  participation;  coordinate  and  fund  student  transport  while 
developing  interdisciplinary  service  opportunities  to  work  collaboratively  with  and 
support  for  community  partners.  The  center  works  for  the  common  good  with  ninety 
community  partners  supporting  groups  in  distressed  conditions  in  Des  Moines  and 
neighboring  communities  in  five  Iowa  counties.  The  not-for-profit  organizations 
support  immigrant  groups  from  Mexico  or  South  America.  In  addition  there  are 
increased  numbers  of  political  and  economic  refugees,  displaced  families  from  war 
zones  in  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa.  Many  of  the  families  and  children  have 
been  relocated  to  the  mid-west  and  have  no  knowledge  of  English  or  American 
norms. 

The  Central  campus  has  a culture  of  civic  engagement.  CCBL  plans  civic 
dialogues  bringing  students,  faculty,  and  community  partners  together  for 
discussions.  Students  majoring  in  communications,  education,  English,  political 
science,  psychology,  sociology,  Spanish,  athletics  and  exercise  science  use 
community  service  as  part  of  their  academic  course  work.  In  2012,  CCBL  was 
named  a national  finalist  in  the  Presidents’  Higher  Education  Community  Service 
Honor  roll  for  work  to  improve  neighborhoods  and  improve  educational  and 
developmental  outcomes  for  all  children  in  the  nation’s  most  distressed 
communities. 

Pre-Service  Teacher  Experiential  Community  Based  Learning:  Research 

Pre-service  teachers’  reflections  described  working  collaboratively  in 
community  organizations  to  be  a meaningful  developmental  experience  and  found 
guided  reflection  to  be  beneficial.  In  addition  to  experiential  service  the  students 
reviewed  research  articles  reflecting  on  the  positive  and  negative  implications  of 
service  to  others.  The  research  provides  a theoretical  basis  for  the  time  commitment, 
identifying  the  long  term  benefits  from  participating  in  service  to  others. 

Eyler  and  Baxton  (1997)  studied  1500  students  in  20  colleges  finding  that  those 
who  participate  in  service  learning  differ  in  attitudes,  skills,  values  and 
understanding  of  social  issues.  In  response  to  the  research  a pre-service  student 
stated:  “I  agree  with  this  attitude  shift  as  I believe  I have  developed  a better  attitude 
towards  serving  my  community  with  my  service  learning  placement.  I actually  tutor 
students  who  have  fallen  behind  in  school  and  it  has  made  my  desire  to  help  people 
even  stronger.  ’’ 

Prentice  and  Robinson  (2010)  observed  that  if  faculty  related  the  experience 
directly  to  the  curriculum,  the  service  learning  increased  the  students  learning  in  the 
course,  teaching  students  to  think  critically  and  logically  in  real-life  situations. 
Supporting  this  research  a pre-service  teacher  reflected:  “I  found  myself  having  to 
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think  fast  when  a situation  occurs  at  my  service  learning  placement  often  over  an 
issue  I am  not  comfortable  with.  ’’  The  student  continued  to  describe  the  value  of  her 
experience  developing  empathy,  compassion  and  an  understanding  of  how  to 
interact  with  diverse  students. 

Stavrianopoulos  (2008)  researched  the  impact  of  service  learning  on  college 
freshmen  finding  benefits  from  sharing  the  experience  as  a group  and  car  pooling  to 
sites;  with  growth  in  personal  and  moral  well-being;  and  increased  levels  of 
empathy  and  responsibility.  Having  this  experience  influenced  students’  abilities  to 
prepare  for  their  future  careers,  increasing  their  academic  motivation  and  helped  to 
develop  an  awareness  of  issues  in  society  which  students  felt  they  can  have  some 
impact  upon.  This  is  exemplified  by  the  pre-service  teacher’s  reflection:  “I 
understand  why  my  mentee  is  dependent  upon  me  and  the  teachers.  She  does  not 
have  a stable  home  life. ..I  am  empathic  towards  her  feelings  and  offer  positive 
words  to  help  her  through  the  day.” 

Chambers  and  Lavery  (2012)  stated  that  the  service  experience  helps  pre-service 
teachers  to  stay  motivated  and  develop  an  understanding  of  real  life  experiences  that 
can  be  applied  to  future  teaching  situations.  This  pre-service  teacher  supports  the 
research  findings  stating:  “Our  course  is  about  discovering  different  culture  and 
different  worlds  inside  our  own  country  that  we  never  see  when  we  are  isolated  at 
college,  in  the  Midwest,  or  small  towns.  With  service-learning,  we  are  going  into  the 
real  world  and  experiencing  things  that  we  do  not  see  or  hear  about  when  we  only 
hear  it  from  our  professors.  ’’ 

Pre-service  teachers  found  their  experiential  service  learning  to  be  rewarding 
and  beneficial.  One  student  stated:  “Service  learning  facilitates  critical  thinking  and 
reflection  on  how  experiences  you  have  had  relate  to  your  life  and  also  how  they 
work  to  help  others.” 

Conclusion 

CCBL  provides  an  invaluable,  efficient,  and  reliable  service  for  students  and 
faculty  members  coordinating  and  documenting  experiential  service  learning 
opportunities.  The  pre-service  teachers’  experiential  community  service  promotes 
meaningful  interaction  in  preparation  for  teaching  working  in  diverse  classroom. 
The  post  survey  responses  demonstrate  the  positive  outcomes  from  the  out  of  class 
experiences.  It  is  a challenge  for  students  to  go  into  inner  city  areas  and  work  with 
diverse  groups  of  children  and  young  adults.  Many  of  the  pre-service  teachers  had 
no  prior  experience  and  do  not  know  how  to  react  to  the  life  styles,  cultures,  and 
living  conditions  of  the  people  they  met.  However,  the  outcomes  and  survey 
responses  reflect  gains  to  be  personal,  professional,  and  social  reaffirming  the 
benefits  of  the  program.  The  pre-service  teachers  develop  cultural  awareness, 
empathy,  self  reliance,  and  skills  they  are  able  to  apply  to  future  teaching  situations. 
The  service  learning  component  of  the  Human  Relations  course  is  a meaningful 
experience  of  mutual  benefit  for  the  pre-service  teachers  and  the  not-for-profit 
groups.  In  conclusion,  in  an  era  of  media  focused  education  it  is  imperative  that  pre- 
service teachers  have  out  of  class,  person  to  person  experiences  to  prepare  for 
teaching  in  increasingly  diverse  schools,  developing  2H*  century  skills  and  civic 
literacy. 
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LEONIE  G HIGGS 

THEORY  IN  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  PRACTICE  IN  TEACHER 
EDUCATION 

Abstract 

A problem  in  education,  that  has  long  concerned  philosophers  of  education,  is 
the  problem  of  the  relationship  between  theory  and  practice  in  educational  research 
and  practice.  Despite  the  fact  that  much  has  been  written  on  the  relationship  between 
theory  and  practice  in  education,  it  would  seem  that  teachers  continue  to  cling  to  an 
image  of  theory  as  incomprehensible  “jargon”  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  their 
everyday  problems  and  concerns.  This  paper  sets  out  to  address  this  misconception 
by  discussing  the  views  of  lecturers  involved  in  teacher  education  on  the  place  of 
theory  in  educational  research  and  practice  in  teacher  education. 

Introduction 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  the  views  of  lecturers  involved  in  teacher 
education  on  the  place  of  theory  in  educational  research  and  practice  in  teacher 
education. 

Theory  plays  an  important  role  in  determining  the  nature  of  educational  research 
and  practice  in  teacher  education.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  acknowledge  the 
importance  of  theory  in  educational  research  and  practice  in  teacher  education,  and 
also  ascertain  the  influence  that  theory  has  on  educational  research  and  practice  in 
teacher  education.  I would  argue  that  theory  seeks  to  emancipate  teachers  from  their 
dependency  on  practices  that  are  the  product  of  ideological  and  political  constructs 
while  at  the  same  time  allowing  teachers  to  critically  reflect  on  their  practice  in  the 
classroom.  It  does  this  by  means  of  critical  modes  of  enquiry  that  are  aimed  at 
exposing  and  examining  the  beliefs,  assumptions  and  values  implicit  in  ideological 
and  political  agendas  which  often  determine  how  teachers  organize  their  experiences 
and  practices  in  the  classroom.  In  the  interests  of  best  practice,  it  is  therefore 
necessary  for  teachers  to  acquire  the  necessary  theoretical  astuteness,  in  order  to 
interact  critically  with  those  cultural,  political,  social  and  economic  concerns  which 
impact  either  positively  or  negatively  on  their  classroom  practice. 

This  paper  sets  out  to  determine  whether  these  sentiments  are  evidenced  in  the 
views  of  lecturers  involved  with  teacher  education  programmes  at  three  South 
African  universities,  namely,  the  University  of  South  Africa,  University  of 
Stellenbosch  and  the  University  of  the  North  West. 

Background 

There  is  a significant  body  of  literature  that  discusses  the  role  that  theory  plays 
in  educational  theory  and  practice  in  teacher  education. 

Darling-Hammond  (2006:  8)  notes:  “One  of  the  perennial  dilemmas  of  teacher 
education  is  how  to  integrate  theoretically  based  knowledge  that  has  traditionally 
been  taught  in  university  classrooms  with  the  experience-based  knowledge  that  has 
traditionally  been  located  in  the  practice  of  teachers  and  the  realities  of  classrooms 
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and  schools”.  In  this  context  Chen  et  al  (2010:  91)  reveals  that  the  quality  of  teacher 
education  programmes  can  be  improved  only  if  the  teacher  educators  help  student 
teachers  to  identify  the  gap  between  teaching  and  theory  and  continually  facilitate 
them  in  connecting  their  learnt  theory  and  practice.  Stofflert  & Stoddart  (1994) 
argue  that  without  the  necessary  theoretical  knowledge  it  is  difficult  challenge  for 
teacher  educators  and  researchers  to  change  the  training  of  teachers  who  teach  in  a 
traditional  manner  in  order  to  change  their  educational  practices.  In  this  context 
Korthagen  et  al  (2006)  constructed  the  following  theoretical  framework  for  student 
teacher  learning  and  program  change  in  teacher  education: 

• Learning  about  teaching  involves  continuously  conflicting  and  competing 
demands; 

• Learning  about  teaching  requires  a view  of  knowledge  as  a subject  to  be 
created  rather  than  as  a created  subject; 

• Learning  about  teaching  requires  a shift  from  the  curriculum  to  the  learner; 

• Learning  about  teaching  is  enhanced  through  (student)  teacher  research; 

• Learning  about  teaching  requires  an  emphasis  on  those  learning  to  teach 
working  closely  with  their  peers; 

• Learning  about  teaching  requires  meaningful  relationships  between  schools, 
universities  and  student  teachers; 

• Learning  about  teaching  is  enhanced  when  the  teaching  and  learning 
approaches  advocated  in  the  program  are  modelled  by  the  teacher  educators 
in  their  own  practice. 

Theory  thus  guides  the  research  efforts  of  teacher  educators  and  teachers  in  the 
sense  that  theoretical  frameworks  determine  the  problems  that  can  be  addressed  by 
teacher  educators,  as  well  as,  the  adequacy  of  proposed  solutions  to  these  problems. 
In  so  doing,  theory  assists  teacher  educators  and  teachers  to  critically  reflect  on 
education  policy  issues  that  impact  positively  or  negatively  on  best  practice  in  the 
classroom.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  recognise  the  role  that  theory  can  play  in 
educational  research  and  practice  in  teacher  education.  This  means  that  teacher 
educators  and  teachers  need  to  be  aware  of,  and  familiar  with,  the  different 
theoretical  frameworks  that  inform  and  shape  educational  theory  and  research  in 
teacher  education.  Stated  differently,  it  is  necessary  for  teacher  educators  and 
teachers  to  recognise  and  be  aware  of  the  theoretical  assumptions  that  influence  the 
nature  of  educational  theory  and  practice  in  teacher  education  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  impact  of  these  assumptions  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  in  the 
classroom.  Such  an  awareness  will  instil  in  teacher  educators  and  teachers  a critical 
astuteness  that  will  be  concerned  with  determining  the  most  effective,  relevant  and 
best,  practice  in  the  classroom,  while  at  the  same  time  ensuring  that  education 
practice  is  not  directed  by  ideological  and  political  concerns  but  rather  by 
educational  principles. 

The  Research  Design 

In  setting  about  the  aim  of  this  paper,  namely,  to  discuss  the  views  of  lecturers 
involved  in  teacher  education  on  the  place  of  theory  in  educational  research  and 
practice  in  teacher  education,  open  ended  questions  were  sent  out  by  email  to 
lecturers  involved  with  teacher  education  programmes  at  three  South  African 
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universities,  namely,  the  University  of  South  Africa,  University  of  Stellenbosch  and 
the  University  of  North  West.  The  research  questions  posed  were: 

• What  place  does  theory  have  in  educational  research  and  practice? 

• Do  you  think  that  theory  is  important  in  educational  research  and  practice, 
and  if  so,  why? 

• How  can  theory  contribute  to  educational  research  and  practice? 

• What  theory  do  you  use  in  your  educational  research  and  practice  and  why? 

• Should  theory  be  included  in  the  curriculum  for  teacher  education,  and  if  so 
how? 

These  questions  were  sent  to  fourteen  lecturers  and  responses  were  received 
from  seven  lecturers. 

Research  Method 

Narrative  inquiry  was  used  to  interpret  the  findings  accruing  from  the  collected 
data  in  the  form  of  the  responses  to  the  open  ended  questions  that  were  concerned 
with: 

• the  identification  of  the  role  of  theory  in  teacher  education; 

• an  analysis  of  the  theoretical  assumptions  that  underlie  the  present  practice 
of  teacher  education  in  South  Africa; 

• the  impact  that  the  theoretical  assumptions  that  underlie  the  present  practice 
of  teacher  education  in  South  Africa  have  had  on  the  teaching  profession, 
education  policy  and  classroom  practice; 

• improvements  in  the  curriculum  and  teaching  of  theory  in  teacher  education 
programmes. 

Data  Collection 

The  responses  received  from  the  seven  lecturers  were  then  listed  and  collated  as 
follows: 

1 What  place  does  “theory”  have  in  educational  research  and  practice? 

• “Theory  plays  a major  part  in  all  research.  Without  theory  there  will  be  no 
application  - because  what  would  you  apply?”. 

• The  role  of  theory  in  research  can  be  to  generate  hypotheses  or  explain 
phenomena.  This  should  make  theory  an  integral  part  of  research. 

• “ there  is  a strong  interrelationship  between  theory  and  research.  For 

example,  research  may  produce  results  that  cause  the  theory  to  be  revised,  or 
rejected”. 

• “Theory allows  a researcher  to  be  cognisant  of  the  most  recent  and 

authoritative  theories  on  a topic”. 

• Educational  research  is  or  should  be  research  guided  by  theory.  Similarly,  no 
practice  can  stand  outside  a theoretical  position,  and  therefore  is  not  devoid 
of  theory. 

• “Theory  plays  a critical  and  creative  role  in  educational  research  and 
practice”. 

• “Theory  already  plays  an  important  role  in  educational  practice.  Most  of 
what  is  being  done  is  already  theory -based”. 
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2 Do  you  think  that  theory  is  important  in  educational  research  and  practice, 

and  if  so,  why? 

• “The  importance  of  theory  in  educational  research  and  practice  cannot  be 
over  emphasised”. 

• “Yes,  it  is  very  important.  Theory  helps  to  explain  how  certain  educational 
phenomena  occur.  For  example,  it  clarifies  why  certain  education  policies 
come  into  being  and  how  they  affect  all  those  involved”. 

• “Theory  is  important  as  it  provides  a lens  though  which  to  understand  the 

research  envisaged  and  provides  a framework  to  develop  a deeper 

understanding  of  practice”. 

• “....theory  is  used  to  generate  conceptual  models,  which  are  often 

represented  as  graphical  figures  that  display  variables  and  their 
interrelationships”. 

• “...theory  provides  educational  research  and  practice  with  a critical 

framework  for  dealing  with  educational  problems”. 

3 How  can  theory  contribute  to  educational  research  and  practice? 

• “Theory  is  the  foundation  and  backbone  of  all  research,  theoretical  or 
empirical”. 

• “Theory  can  be  used  to  explain  why  certain  aspects  of  educational  practice 
are  problematic  or  successful”. 

• “The  contribution  of  theory  is  that  it  has  a level  of  generality  and  can  be  used 
in  most  research  projects  and  practice”. 

• The  application  of  theory  can  reduce  the  possibility  of  making  incorrect 
instructional  decisions  in  teacher  education. 

• “Theory  assists  researchers  and  teachers  to  critically  reflect  on  education 
policy  and  classroom  practice  in  attempting  to  ensure  best  education 
practice”. 

4 What  theory  do  you  use  in  your  educational  research  and  practice,  and 

why? 

• “I  often  use  System  theory.  Another  theory  that  I often  use  is 
Constructivism,  because  the  context  of  knowledge  development  is  very 
important  especially  with  research  in  the  SA  environmenf’. 

• “I  use  theories  which  are  in  line  with  modem  trends  in  educational  research 
and  practice  such  as  post-modernism,  African  philosophy  and  critical 
theory”. 

• “I  use  theories  that  are  compatible  with  the  emerging  paradigm,  for  example 
Critical  theory  and  Social  Constmctivism.  The  main  reason  of  using  these 
theories  is  that  they  consider  knowledge  as  a social  constmct  and  reject  the 
notion  that  human  behaviour  is  a social  construcf’. 

• “I  use  Critical  Social  Theory  in  my  research  and  practice”. 

• “I  always  use  the  most  relevant  conceptual  framework/s  for  the  topic  under 
investigation”. 

• “I  use  a pluralistic  (postmodern)  approach  to  theory  because  the  application 
of  theory  is  contextually  determined”. 
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• “In  our  projects  we  use  a variety  of  theories,  depending  on  the  problem  that 
are  researched”. 

5 Should  theory  he  included  in  the  curriculum  for  teacher  education,  and  if 
so,  how? 

• “I  feel  strongly  about  the  inclusion  of  theory  in  the  curriculum”. 

• “Prospective  teachers  have  to  be  aware  of  the  different  theories  and  how  they 
can  assist  them  to  understand  or  question  some  of  the  decisions  made  about 
their  practice”. 

• “Yes.  Theory  must  be  situated  in  the  context  of  the  novice  teachers  own 
teaching”. 

• “Theory  should  be  included  in  a way  that  provides  a theoretical  basis  to  think 
about  the  classroom,  and  to  relate  classroom  experiences  to  known  theory”. 

• “Definitely.  Students  should  be  exposed  to  different  theories,  such  as 
learning  theories”. 

• Yes.  Theory  should  be  included  in  the  curriculum  for  teacher  education. 
Prospective  teachers  have  to  be  aware  of  the  different  theories  and  how  they 
can  assist  them  to  understand  or  question  some  of  the  decisions  made  about 
their  practice. 

• “Theory  should  be  included  in  the  curriculum  for  teacher  education.  At 
undergraduate  level  and  post  graduate  level”. 

Summation  of  Responses 

The  responses  of  the  seven  lecturers  to  the  open  ended  questions  revealed  the 

following: 

1 What  place  does  theory  have  in  educational  research  and  practice? 

The  lecturers  revealed  significant  agreement  in  their  responses  to  the  place  of 
theory  in  educational  research  and  practice.  It  is  clear  from  the  responses  that 
theory  plays  a critical  and  creative  role  in  educational  research  and  practice.  All 
the  lecturers  agreed  that  there  is  a strong  relationship  between  theory  and 
practice. 

2 Do  you  think  that  theory  is  important  in  educational  research  and  practice, 
and  if  so,  why? 

All  the  lecturers  agreed  that  theory  in  educational  research  and  practice  cannot 
be  overemphasised  and  yes,  theory  in  educational  research  and  practice  is  very 
important.  Reasons  provided  to  substantiate  this  claim  are: 

• theory  helps  to  explain  how  certain  educational  phenomena  occur,  it  clarifies 
why  and  how  education  policies  come  into  being; 

• theory  provides  a lens  through  which  to  understand  the  research  envisaged 
and  provides  a framework  to  develop  a deeper  understanding  of  practice; 

• theory  provides  education  research  and  practice  with  a critical  framework  for 
dealing  with  education  problems. 

3 How  can  theory  contribute  to  educational  research  and  practice? 

Theory  can  be  used  to  explain  why  certain  aspects  of  education  practice  are 
problematic  or  successful.  Theory  helps  us  to  question  the  decisions  made  about 
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education  by  those  in  authority.  The  best  theory  for  research  and  practice  should 
have  significance  and  should  be  able  to  make  a difference  to  how  we  view  the 
world.  The  application  of  theory  can  reduce  the  possibility  of  making  incorrect 
instructional  decisions  in  teacher  education.  Theory  assists  researchers  and 
teachers  to  critically  reflect  on  education  policy  and  classroom  practice  in 
attempting  to  ensure  best  education  practice.  Theory  assists  researchers  with  a 
clearer  understanding  of  a research  problem. 

4 What  theory  do  you  use  iu  your  educatioual  research  aud  practice  aud 
why? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  respondents  all  use  different  theories  in  their 
educational  research  and  practice,  for  example:  some  lecturers  use  Post 
Modernism,  African  Philosophy  and  Critical  Theory;  other  lecturers  use  Social 
Constructivism.  All  the  lecturers,  however,  agreed  that  the  educational  problem 
and  the  research  question  that  they  are  concerned  with  determines  the  theory 
they  select  to  assist  them  to  solve  that  particular  problem. 

5 Should  theory  he  iucluded  iu  the  curriculum  for  teacher  educatiou,  aud  if 
so  how? 

All  respondents  agreed  that  theory  should  be  included  in  the  curriculum  for 
teacher  education.  They  argued  that  students  should  be  aware  of  the  different 
theories  used  in  education  research  and  practice  and  how  these  theories  can 
assist  them  to  understand  or  question  decisions  made  about  best  practice  in  the 
classroom.  Theory  can  also  assist  them  to  think  critically  about  their  own 
classroom  practice.  As  far  as  the  curriculum  is  concerned,  at  undergraduate 
level,  theory  should  be  introduced  at  a general  level  which  exposes  students  to 
various  theoretical  frameworks  that  can  be  used  in  critically  reflecting  on 
education  policy  and  practice.  At  postgraduate  level,  students  should  be 
encouraged  to  identify,  master  and  critically  reflect  on  a theory  that  they  will 
use  in  researching  an  educational  problem  in  their  postgraduate  studies. 

Conclusion 

The  aim  of  this  paper  was  to  discuss  the  views  of  lecturers  involved  in  teacher 
education  on  the  place  of  theory  in  educational  research  and  practice  in  teacher 
education.  From  the  responses  received  to  the  open  ended  questions  sent  out  to 
teacher  educators  It  became  evident  that  these  lecturers  believed  that  theory  was 
important  in  educational  research  and  practice  in  teacher  education  and  that  theory 
should  be  included  in  the  curriculum  for  teacher  education  so  that  teachers  may 
acquire  a critical  disposition  in  addressing  problems  that  they  encounter  in  education 
policy  and  the  classroom. 
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ROBELO 

COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  LEARNING  STYLES  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
STUDENTS  FROM  THE  HIDALGO  STATE  AUTONOMOUS  UNIVERSITY, 

IN  MEXICO 

Abstract 

This  is  a study  on  learning  styles  based  on  the  Kolb  model  (1984).  It  was 
conducted  on  a sample  of  Mexican  higher  education  students,  to  develop  a picture  of 
their  learning  styles  at  three  different  stages  during  their  studies.  The  intention  was 
to  determine  whether  there  were  differences  between  students  majoring  in 
educational  sciences  and  law,  during  the  initial,  intermediate  and  final  semesters. 
The  sample  included  212  students  aged  18  to  25  years  from  the  Hidalgo  State 
Autonomous  University.  All  students  responded  to  the  Kolb  Learning  Style 
Inventory  and  a demographics  questionnaire.  The  paper  presents  this  research 
project's  first  results.  There  were  differences  found  in  learning  styles  across 
programs  and  semesters.  Results  are  discussed  from  the  Kolb  approach  on 
experiential  learning. 

Keywords:  learning  styles,  Kolb’s  model,  higher  education 

Introduction 

With  the  new  wave  of  educational  reforms  that  began  in  the  1990s,  there  has 
been  an  emphasis  in  research  on  knowledge  acquisition  methods.  From  basic  to 
higher  education  the  talk  of  the  town  is  on  strategies,  metacognition  or  cognitive 
skills.  These  strategies  tend  to  be  organized  and  conditioned  by  factors  of  which  the 
degree  of  incidence  is  uncertain,  thus  creating  for  each  learner  a peculiar  way  of 
acting  regarding  his  or  her  own  knowledge  construction.  This  form  of  preferential 
learning  is  what  Schmeck  (1988)  calls  learning  style. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  identify  the  learning  styles  of  a group  of 
students  from  the  Educational  Sciences  and  Law  degree  programs  at  the  Hidalgo 
State  Autonomous  University  (UAEH,  acronym  in  Spanish)  to  learn  about  existing 
differences,  by  program  and  semester  (initial,  middle  and  final),  based  on  the  Kolb 
model  (1984). 

We  know  that  students  develop  different  ways  of  learning  according  to  previous 
experiences  and  the  cultural  context  in  which  they  acquired  them.  The  subjects  of 
this  study  completed  high  school  in  institutions  from  different  communities  that 
work  with  different  systems,  a situation  that  marks  important  differences  in  the 
appropriation  of  new  knowledge  at  the  time  of  entering  college. 

The  paper  has  four  sections:  the  first  one  presents  Kolb's  theoretical  postulates 
on  experiential  learning,  then  the  methodology,  the  results  and  discussion,  ending 
with  the  conclusions. 
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Theoretical  Framework 

Several  models  have  been  developed  to  explain  learning  styles  from  different 
perspectives.  This  paper  is  based  on  Kolb's  (1984:  133)  experiential  learning,  which 
was  developed  by  drawing  from  multiple  paradigms  that  emphasize  experience  as 
central  to  knowledge  acquisition,  focusing  primarily  on  human  learning. 

Kolb  initially  departs  from  a rationalist  position,  then  he  focuses  on  a 
behavioralist  explanation  to  finally  assume  a constructivist  model  that  draws  on 
personal  experiences  as  a source  for  the  development  and  enrichment  of  learning 
(Canales,  1991). 

This  theory  provides  the  foundations  for  an  approach  to  education  and  learning 
as  a lifelong  process  that  is  firmly  established  in  the  traditions  of  social  psychology, 
philosophy  and  cognitive  psychology  (Kolb,  1984:  140). 

The  experiential  learning  model  aims  to  establish  a framework  for  examining 
and  strengthening  the  key  link  between  education  and  professional  development.  It 
views  classroom  work  as  a learning  environment  that  provides  experiences  under 
which  learning  is  significantly  consolidated.  It  stresses  the  role  of  formal  education 
in  developing  the  potential  of  individuals  as  citizens,  family  members  and  human 
beings  and  the  importance  of  meaningful  learning  in  personal  development 
processes. 

Kolb  mentions  some  features  that  are  necessary  for  understanding  his  model's 
approach:  Learning  is  best  understood  as  a process,  not  in  terms  of  results,  it  is  a 
continuous  process  based  on  experience,  a holistic  adaptation  to  the  world  in  order 
to  create  knowledge.  It  is  a process  that  requires  conflict  resolution  between 
dialectically  opposing  modes  of  adaptation  to  the  world  involving  transactions 
between  the  individual  and  the  environment. 

The  learning  styles  model  presents  two  basic  dimensions  for  learning: 
perception  and  processing.  Learning  is  the  product  of  the  way  in  which  we  perceive 
and  then  the  processing  of  what  was  perceived. 

Kolb  describes  two  forms  of  perception,  both  opposing:  perception  takes  place 
either  through  concrete  experience  or  abstract  conceptualization.  In  processing,  he 
also  found  two  opposite  forms:  first  is  active  experimentation,  and  second,  reflective 
observation  (Davies  & Lowe,  2009). 

From  the  interaction  between  the  two  forms  of  perceiving  and  the  two  forms  of 
processing,  Kolb  describes  his  model  in  four  quadrants,  which  represent  the 
interactions  that  take  place  when  learning  happens.  The  horizontal  axis  identifies  the 
doing  and  watching,  which  is  called  the  continuous  processing  and  how  to 
"transform  the  experience".  The  vertical  axis  identifies  the  feelings  and  thoughts 
which  are  also  known  as  the  continuous  perception  axis. 

Thus,  our  learning  style  is  a product  of  deciding  between  two  options:  1)  How 
to  assimilate  experience  choosing  whether  "to  observe  or  to  do";  2)  The  emotional 
response  to  the  experience  that  transforms  it  choosing  either  to  think  or  to  feel. 

The  combination  of  these  two  choices  results  in  four  learning  styles: 
Accommodators  (concrete  experience  and  active  experimentation);  Divergers 
(concrete  experience  and  reflective  observation);  Convergers  (abstract 
conceptualization  and  active  experimentation);  and  Assimilators  (abstract 
conceptualization  and  reflective  observation). 
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Method 

The  methodology  used  was  quantitative,  descriptive  and  cross-cutting. 
Information  was  retrieved  through  two  instruments:  the  most  recent  version  of  the 
Kolb  Learning  Style  Inventory  and  a demographic  data  questionnaire. 

The  instruments  were  administered  to  105  students  from  the  Bachelor’s  Degree 
in  Educational  Sciences  and  107  from  the  Law  Degree  program  at  the  Hidalgo  State 
Autonomous  University.  67%  of  them  female  and  33%  male,  ranging  from  17  to  29 
years  of  age. 

Study  participants  were  studying  in  six  of  the  nine  semesters  of  each  degree 
program.  Three  ranges  were  formed,  each  with  35  to  40  students:  the  first  with 
students  from  the  U‘  and  2"“*  semesters,  the  second  from  4*  and  5*  and  the  third  with 
students  from  the  8*  and  9*  semesters.  In  this  way  it  was  possible  to  compare  the 
results  on  the  learning  styles  for  the  initial,  middle  and  final  semesters  of  each 
program. 

Results 

Characterization  of  the  Popuiation  in  the  Study 

Most  people,  according  to  the  ideas  of  Kolb,  Rubin  and  McIntyre  (1977), 
develop  learning  styles  based,  other  theories  aside,  on  some  learning  skills.  These 
are  the  result  of  the  hereditary  apparatus,  of  one's  own  experiences  and  the  demands 
of  the  cultural  environment.  Learning  is  the  result  of  the  transaction  between  the 
social  knowledge  which  represents  the  accumulated  cultural  experience  and  personal 
knowledge.  Hence  the  importance  of  presenting  a characterization  of  the  population 
that  took  part  in  the  study. 

In  the  State  of  Hidalgo,  Mexico,  there  is  a wide  range  of  municipalities  with 
populations  showing  different  cultural  characteristics.  23.27%  of  the  population  are 
indigenous  and  speak  different  languages:  Nahuatl  68%,  followed  by  Otomi  29.7% 
and  Tepehua  0.5%.  Students  from  both  programs  differ  in  their  place  of  origin,  44% 
of  Education  students  come  from  different  municipalities,  compared  to  only  15%  of 
Law  students.  While  they  are  attending  college,  the  difference  becomes  smaller: 
90%  of  Education  and  85%  of  Law  students  live  in  Pachuca  (the  State  capital).  54% 
of  Education  students’  fathers  work  in  a trade  while  in  Law  it  drops  to  39%.  63%  of 
Education  students’  mothers  are  homemakers.  19%  of  Law  students’  mothers 
completed  an  undergraduate  degree  while  only  9.5%  did  so  in  the  case  of 
Education.  Fathers  who  have  college  education  rank  at  17.1%  for  Education  and 
22.4%  for  Law.  39%  of  Education  students  completed  their  high  school  programs  in 
technical  schools,  while  only  21%  of  Law  students  attended  these  institutions  and 
40%  of  them  come  from  high  schools  ascribed  to  the  UAEH. 

Learning  Styies 

The  learning  style  which  most  participants  identified  themselves  with  was  the 
Assimilator,  with  57.5%  of  Law  and  40%  of  Education  students  in  the  first  two 
semesters  of  their  programs.  This  style  is  dominated  by  abstract  conceptualization 
and  reflective  observation.  Its  greatest  strength  lies  in  the  ability  to  create  theoretical 
models.  Assimilators  are  noted  for  their  inductive  reasoning,  in  integrating 
contrasting  observations  into  a comprehensive  explanation. 
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In  students  from  the  8*  and  9*  semesters  this  style  drops  in  both  programs  to 
34%.  This  learning  style  is  considered  by  Kolb  suitable  for  professionals  in  research 
and  planning  departments,  which  are  important  components  in  the  curricula  for  both 
programs. 

Educational  Science  students  from  the  final  semesters  registered  the  highest 
percentage  of  study  participants  that  identified  themselves  with  the  Accommodator 
learning  style  with  43.8%  compared  to  34.4%  of  Law  students.  This  style  is 
characterized  by  concrete  experience  and  active  experimentation.  Its  greatest 
strength  lies  in  doing  things,  developing  projects  and  experiments,  as  well  as 
engaging  in  new  learning  experiences.  These  people  have  a tendency  to  find 
themselves  in  situations  in  which  they  have  to  adapt  to  specific  immediate 
circumstances.  Their  formation  is  usually  oriented  toward  technical  or  practical 
applications,  activities  that  are  found  in  the  Education  program's  final  semesters. 

Among  the  group  of  students  in  intermediate  semesters  the  Divergent  style 
presents  its  highest  percentage  with  31%  in  Education  and  28.5%  in  Law.  People 
who  better  perform  in  concrete  experience  and  reflective  observation  fit  into  this 
style.  Their  greatest  strength  is  their  imaginative  capacity,  and  are  noted  for  their 
ability  to  look  at  concrete  situations  from  multiple  perspectives.  Within  this  style 
Kolb  (1977)  places  executives  with  backgrounds  in  the  humanities  and  liberal  arts. 

The  Convergent  style  reported  lower  percentages  in  both  programs,  only  14%  in 
Education  and  12%  in  Law  for  all  study  participants.  In  Education  it  presents  an 
increase  between  the  first  semesters  from  15%  to  17%  in  the  intermediate  but  it  then 
drops  to  2.8%  in  the  final  semesters.  In  Law  this  style  shows  a constant  average  for 
the  three  ranges,  12%  for  the  initial,  11.4%  for  the  intermediate  and  12.5%  for  the 
final  semesters.  The  greatest  strength  of  this  style  lies  in  the  practical  application  of 
ideas.  People  with  this  style  seem  to  perform  better  in  situations  such  as 
conventional  intelligence  tests  where  a single  correct  answer  or  solution  is  presented 
for  each  question  or  problem.  Their  knowledge  is  organized  so  they  can  focus  on 
specific  problems  using  hypothetical  deductive  reasoning,  and  it  is  associated  with 
students  and  professionals  in  technological  and  exact  sciences.  Actually  this  learning 
style  has  little  to  do  with  the  curricula  and  teaching  practices  of  both  of  the  programs 
studied. 

The  subjects  that  students  consider  easy  or  difficult  showed  to  have  no  relation 
to  the  learning  styles,  but  instead  to  the  way  in  which  the  curriculum  is  developed 
for  each  program.  However,  the  relationship  lies  in  the  type  of  content  that  is  studied 
in  the  initial,  intermediate  and  final  semesters. 

Conclusions  and  Final  Discussion 

The  results  reflect  different  aspects  and  characteristics  of  the  study  population  at 
different  points  in  their  studies  through  3 of  the  learning  styles  proposed  by  Kolb 
which  respond  to  the  curricular  context  they  are  immersed  in,  the  social  stimuli  they 
are  exposed  to,  as  well  as  to  their  physical  and  emotional  responses  when 
understanding  new  information. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Education  students,  of  whom  44%  come  from 
other  municipalities,  accommodators  and  assimilators  are  the  two  predominant 
learning  styles  during  the  initial  and  final  semesters.  Lewin's  model  of  laboratory 
training  and  action  (Kolb,  1984:  8-10)  may  explain  this  through  some  group 
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dynamic  techniques  that  facilitate  learning,  change  and  growth  by  the  means  of  an 
integrated  process  that  begins  with  an  experience  of  the  here  and  now,  that  is 
followed  by  a collection  of  data  or  observations  about  the  experience.  It  is  possible 
that  in  these  students’  places  of  origin,  such  forms  of  knowledge  appropriation  may 
be  widely  applied. 

The  results  are  explained  by  some  of  the  salient  aspects  of  the  model:  the  first 
being  the  value  given  to  the  immediate  concrete  experience  for  validating  and 
testing  abstract  concepts,  the  second  aspect  highlights  the  feedback  process  which 
provides  the  basis  for  a continuing  process  of  action  directed  towards  the  goal  as 
well  as  the  assessment  of  the  consequences  of  such  action. 

It  is  important  for  teachers  to  know  the  learning  styles  of  their  students  to 
diversify  their  teaching  strategies  in  the  classroom  and  improve  the  level  of  learning 
appropriation  among  their  students.  For  teachers,  to  learn  how  students  learn  allows 
them  to  strengthen  those  areas  that  present  weaknesses  for  assimilating  knowledge 
from  different  approaches. 

To  learn  more  about  the  models  that  have  enriched  Kolb's  own  model  facilitates 
understanding  new  concepts  consistently  emerging  in  curricular  models  developed 
in  higher  education  institutions.  Undoubtedly  as  Lewin,  Dewey  and  Piaget's 
principles  strengthen  the  Kolb  model,  they  do  so  as  well  for  "innovative"  approaches 
in  education.  Those  old  ideas  are  refreshing  these  days. 
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EQUITY  AND  COMPETITIVENESS:  CONTRADICTIONS  BETWEEN  THE 
IDENTIFICATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  SKILLS  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

Abstract 

As  a starting  point,  this  paper  raises  various  questions  to  explain  the  teaching 
conditions  that  exist  in  rural  communities  and  the  learning  conditions  faced  by 
children  assigned  to  the  rural  community  education  mode.  Equity  and 
competitiveness  are  the  conceptual  axis  used  in  the  descriptive  construction  a 
documentary  analysis  and  my  personal  experience  in  Rural  Communitarian 
Educational  programs  are  the  methodological  strategies  used  to  present  this  work. 

Introduction 

The  complexity  of  the  geographical,  ethnic,  cultural  and  socioeconomic 
diversity  that  characterizes  Mexico,  as  a Latin  American  country,  reflects  a variety 
of  requirements  to  which  the  various  governmental  offices  and  other  type  of 
organizations  have  to  respond.  The  Mexican  Educational  System  also  reflects  this 
organizational  complexity  because  the  needs  and  living  conditions  of  the  population 
require  a diversified  attention. 

In  addition  to  the  educational  levels:  Basic,  High  School  University  and 
Postgraduate  studies,  there  are  different  types  of  educational  programs  that  seek  to 
respond  to  educational  needs  of  the  population,  i.e.  indigenous,  adult, 
“Telesecundaria”,  distance  education,  rural  education,  migrant  and  community 
education.  In  the  case  of  the  basic  education’  (preschool,  primary  and  secondary 
studies),  we  can  identify  rural  community  models  characterized  by  multigrade  and 
multilevel.  Such  programs  are  offered  in  31  states  of  the  32  that  form  Mexico 
(CONAFE,  2008). 

During  the  last  three  decades,  educational  reforms  have  tried,  among  other 
things,  to  guarantee  equity  for  everyone,  thus  giving  equal  opportunities  of  access, 
permanence  and  conclusion  of  studies;  by  compensating  those  differences  affecting 
the  most  vulnerable  population.  Those  reforms  also  show  an  interest  in 
competitiveness  emphasizing  the  development  of  competences,  so  that  students  may 
acquire  them  to  face  modern  life  situations  (Elizondo  et  ah,  2006;  Bracho  & 
Hernandez,  2012). 

Some  of  the  questions  that  served  as  axis  for  this  essay  are  the  following:  should 
Education  directed  to  vulnerable  people  be  different  than  that  of  privileged  urban 
population?  Should  this  type  of  second  class  education  be  directed  to  students  who 
are  considered  belonging  to  a second  class  population?  (Torres  & Tenti,  2000). 


’ The  organization  of  time  and  age  is  distributed  as  follows:  preschool  - lasting  three  years 
and  children’s  ages  ranging  from  3-5  years;  elementary  school  - lasting  six  years  for 
children  from  six  to  eleven  years  and  eleven  months,  and  secondary  school  - lasting  three 
years  for  children  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  and  eleven  months. 
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Which  are  the  conditions  where  educational  processes  are  being  held  with  this  type 
of  population?  Does  Rural  Communitarian  Education  offer  any  strategies  to  make 
possible  the  development  of  competences  that  will  go  beyond  that  rural  context? 

Purpose  and  Methodology  Basis 

These  questions  serve  to  identify  those  teaching  and  learning  conditions  of 
children  that  belong  to  the  Rural  Communitarian  Educational  model.  As  a 
methodological  strategy,  I made  a documentary  analysis  and  also  based  myself  in 
my  own  thirteen  years’  experience  in  Mexico’s  rural  communitarian  schools.  I also 
visited  some  schools  which  work  under  the  New  School  Colombian  Model 
{“Escuela  Nueva  de  Colombia")  in  that  South  American  country  which  uses  the 
same  educational  principles. 

Analytical  Considerations 

The  analytical  categories  are:  equality  with  equity,  pertinence  and 
competitiveness.  Equality  with  equity  is  identified  as  the  various  possibilities  that 
guarantee  the  entrance  to  Education,  that  is,  the  educational  offer,  and  the 
differentiated  models.  Pertinence  is  defined  as  the  identification  of  programs  that 
correspond  to  the  socio-cultural  and  economic  conditions  of  the  people  to  which 
they  are  directed,  and  that  satisfy  the  need  and  problems  of  the  population. 
Competitiveness  refers  to  the  definition  of  contents  and  teaching  strategies  that 
focus  in  the  learning  situations  and  the  acquisition  of  competences  (knowledge, 
values,  attitudes  and  abilities).  Competitiveness  also  demands  that  the  population 
has  the  necessary  and  sufficient  knowledge  to  have  access  to  other  educational 
levels,  both  in  its  own  context  as  well  as  in  other  national  and  international  levels. 

Discussion  and  Analysis 

Rural  Educational  Context 

Once  again,  at  the  beginning  of  the  administrative  presidential  period  (2012- 
2018)  a new  reform  to  the  basic  education  becomes  the  center  of  attention  of  public 
politics  in  which  the  quality  and  the  production  of  knowledge  are  the  pillars  that 
support  production  and  the  sustainable  development  of  the  most  vulnerable  zones  of 
the  country.  Its  enforcement  and  success  depends  mainly  on  the  teachers  because  it 
requires  an  appropriation  of  the  educational  approach  that  should  be  congruent  and 
pertinent,  in  order  to  offer  the  same  learning  results  and  improve  the  ability  and 
knowledge  of  students  (Gajardo  & Jimenez,  2009). 

We  can  mention  in  the  case  of  the  Rural  Communitarian  Education,  that 
although  it  is  not  considered  explicitly  in  the  Educational  Reform,  it  contains  a firm 
educational  model  designed  in  the  nineteen  seventies  and  that  has  been  improved 
with  different  research  works. 

In  order  to  consider  the  articulation  of  these  programs  to  the  public  politics,  we 
must  not  forget  that  those  programs  are  centered  in  the  search  for  equity  in  those 
zones  of  low  educational  development.  These  programs  must  present  pedagogic 
innovations  and  changes  in  the  educational  exertion  in  order  to  give  a solution  to  the 
educational  residue  that  formal  education  leaves  in  forgotten  zones  in  our  country 
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(De  la  Torre,  2012).  In  this  sense,  starting  at  the  intermediate  level,  one  of  the 
strategies  that  overcome  the  educational  deficiencies  and  develop  emergent  themes 
is  the  Summer  Community  Tutors  Program.  The  tutors  are  youngsters  who  study  at 
High  School  or  university  levels  and  do  activities  for  the  educational  transformation, 
among  them,  the  regularization  of  students  (De  la  Torre,  2012). 

I shall  briefly  make  reference  to  the  international  organizations  that  play  an 
important  role  in  the  development  of  these  programs  because  they  define  Mexican 
educational  politics,  and  other  educational  politics  in  Latin  America,  taking  into 
consideration  the  research  work  and  the  recommendations  directed  to  the  search  of 
equality  and  educational  homogenization.  For  example,  the  World  Bank’s  interest 
for  social  topics  is  based  on  the  fact  that  money  invested  on  poor  people  is  not  only 
due  to  humanitarian  purposes  but  that  it  is  a very  profitable  business.  Thus,  the 
World  Bank  has  become  the  principal  financial  source  for  developing  countries 
(Maldonado,  2000).  For  that  reason,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  banking 
organization  is  one  of  the  main  producers  of  documents  and  a source  that  generates 
educational  public  politics  and  compensatory  programs  that  overthrow  the  action  of 
different  sectors,  especially  the  educational  one. 

Equity  Conditions  in  Rurai  Communitarian  Education 

To  think  of  equity  as  the  axis  of  the  scale  in  the  educational  offer  implies  to 
have  as  a starting  point  a diversified  option  in  which  the  contextual  and  economic 
conditions  make  a difference  to  offer  education  for  the  most  vulnerable  persons,  “so 
that  social  and  economical  minimal  inequality  is  just  when  it  benefits  those  in 
disadvantage  in  the  social  structure  and  are  found  in  the  free  and  indiscriminative 
competition  of  the  social  positions  (Rawls,  2000).  In  this  sense,  an  educational 
compensatory  program  focused  as  is  the  case  of  the  Rural  Communitarian  Education 
is  justified  when  it  identifies  those  groups,  schools  or  individuals  that  are  kept  away 
from  the  resf’  (Bracho  & Hernandez,  2011). 

The  above  allows  me  to  state  that  the  educational  model  for  small  rural 
populations  continues  to  be  the  educational  program  that  uses  as  a basis  the 
economic,  social  and  cultural  differences  for  educational  purposes  (CONAFE, 
2012).  This  model  is  organized  using  a multilevel  curricular  structure,  wherein  is 
possible  to  work  similar  themes  but  for  different  educational  levels;  with  students  of 
different  ages  and  different  learning  levels.  The  questioning  of  the  youngest  or  of 
those  in  disadvantage  allows  students  with  higher  levels  of  knowledge  to  practice 
their  competences  when  monitoring  the  activities  of  their  fellow  students  in  order  to 
enhance  their  learning  competences^.  Equity  can  also  be  considered  in  the  “uneven 
organization  of  activities”,  that  is,  under  the  school  conditions  climate  that  is  the 
scenario  for  student  activities:  children  may  stand  up  when  they  require  it,  use  any 
material  they  need  for  their  activities  and  exchange  opinions  during  class,  because 
discipline  enforcement  is  not  considered  as  having  to  be  silent.  The  teacher  is  only 
guides  the  children’s  activities  and  helps  them,  when  necessary. 


2 

The  educational  basis  of  this  model  corresponds  to  Vigotsky’s  Socio-cultural  theory  that  is 
equivalent  to  the  constructivist  model  of  competences  used  in  national  and  international 
educational  systems. 
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Competitiveness  and  competences  in  Rurai  Communitarian  Education 

Educational  systems,  in  general,  have  established  a series  of  mechanisms  where 
individuality  and  students’  characteristics  give  way  to  the  imperative  need  to  comply 
the  established  standards  by  the  international  organizations  (Simone  & Hersh, 
2004).  Thus,  the  educational  achievement  indicator’s  identification  is  present  when 
designing  programs  and  also  in  the  curricula  of  the  various  educational  levels  which 
are  verifiable  by  applying  standardized  examinations  as:  PISA,  ENLACE  or 
ESCALE  and  simultaneously  they  cause  tension  between  the  educational 
achievement  and  the  development  of  competences  for  life,  because  the  latter  must 
generate  a reflexive  critical  attitude  in  students.  In  this  sense,  competences  are 
pedagogical  devices  that  offer  the  conditions  for  children  and  youngsters  find  some 
sense  in  their  scholastic  learning  and  build  their  knowledge  according  to  their  needs 
as  persons  and  social  individuals.  That  is: 

When  adopting  a pedagogy  for  the  construction  of  knowledge  and  the 
acquisition  of  competences,  the  school  hopes  to  reduce  the  volume  of  “dead 
knowledge”  favoring  “living  knowledge”,  that  knowledge  is  so  well  integrated 
[in  the  individual]  that  is  used  and  enrich  during  the  whole  life.  [...]  to  acquire  a 
competence  is,  simply,  to  learn  to  what  one  ignores,  by  doing  it  (Denyer  et  al., 
2002:  31). 

Thus,  to  confirm  the  dominion  of  a competence,  a person  must  have  the 
capacity  and  the  elements  to  face  a new  and  complex  situation  in  which  several 
types  of  knowledge  are  present  “by  doing,  and  doing  it  knowledgeably”.  That 
includes  moral  values  and  ideological  positions,  attitudinal  conditions,  historical 
basis,  communicative  strategies,  procedural  abilities  and  posses  some  notions  to 
identify  and  search  for  answers,  among  others. 

In  relation  to  the  Rural  Communitarian  Education,  we  can  state  that  the 
theoretical  and  methodological  conceptions  in  their  programs  and  their  performance 
in  the  school  space  show  that  the  process  of  knowledge  acquisition  takes  place  in 
that  context  (CONAFE,  2007).  The  articulation  between  the  attitudinal  and 
cognitive  contents  allows  students  identify  those  procedural  and  factual  contents. 
Nevertheless,  when  they  are  evaluated  from  an  “educational  achievemenf’ 
perspective,  the  efficiency  index  shown  by  these  programs  are  usually  below  the 
national  average.  For  example  when  considering  the  global  results  in  the 
mathematical  examination  of  ENLACE^  2012  (SEP,  2012)  we  observe  that  in 
elementary  schools,  both  in  communitarian  and  indigenous  education,  most  students 
(78.2%  and  71%  respectively),  reach  the  lowest  levels  (sufficient  and  elementary)  in 
the  educational  achievement,  while  in  regular  public  elementary  schools,  this  result 
is  slightly  below  (53.6%)  and  it  is  still  lower  in  private  schools  (34.5%)  where  better 
educational  conditions  prevail. 


^ This  evaluation  is  applied  in  all  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  Mexico  with  the 
purpose  of  evaluating,  every  year,  the  students’  knowledge  acquisition  both  in  Spanish  and 
Mathematics.  The  other  different  subjects  are  applied  by  turns  every  year:  Natural  Science 
(2012),  Geography  (2011)  and  Civic  and  ethical  education  (2010).  All  questions  are  based  in 
the  present  academic  programs.  For  this  example,  the  information  corresponds  to  Hidalgo 
State  in  Mexico  (SEP,  2012). 
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It  is  still  more  worrisome  the  result  in  the  Spanish  area  (competence  in  written 
language)  because  the  “insufficient”  and  “elementary”  levels  rise:  in  communitarian 
education  (83.9%),  in  the  indigenous  one  (77%),  in  the  regular  public  schools 
(58.1%)  and  in  private  schools  (30.4%),  keeping  the  same  previous  relationship  that 
the  former. 

By  looking  at  these  results,  it  is  possible  to  state  that  it  certain  that  a second 
class  education  is  being  to  the  most  vulnerable  population  in  our  country. 
Nevertheless,  other  questions  are  simultaneously  raised,  that  must  be  deeply 
analyzed"^.  Do  standardized  examinations  evaluate  the  dominance  or  achievement  of 
competences  for  life?  Are  standardized  examinations  a referent  to  raise  the  quality 
of  education? 

In  the  performance  of  the  Rural  Communitarian  Education  program  it  is 
possible  to  identify  some  other  aspects  that  are  not  considered  in  the  standardized 
evaluation  such  as:  the  importance  of  communitarian  participation  in  the  educational 
teaching  process  and  the  strong  collaboration  of  the  teaching  instructors  regarding 
the  needs  of  the  community,  which  are  a reflection  of  the  acquisition  of  competences 
for  life,  because  inhabitants  of  that  community,  children  included,  solve 
communitarian  problems  when  they  appear.  This  shows  a collaborative  task  which 
is  not  measured  in  the  standardized  evaluations,  but  that  involve  the  “knowledge  to 
do”  and  “the  doing  with  knowledge”. 

Some  Conclusions 

Considering  the  equity  axis,  it  was  possible  to  identify  that,  in  searching  to 
equalize  opportunities  to  obtain  the  education  access;  some  special  differentiated 
programs  have  been  elaborated  according  to  the  social,  economic  and  cultural 
conditions  of  vulnerable  groups. 

When  conditions  demand  an  uneven  approach  to  improve  access  to  education, 
contents  and  educational  handling  must  be  different,  that  is,  the  teaching  instructor 
must  act  according  to  the  cognitive  requirements  of  vulnerable  groups. 

The  majority  of  communitarian  educational  groups  use  their  natural  context  in 
order  to  have  learning  scenarios  that  promote  communitarian  participation,  which  is 
an  essential  element  for  the  acquisition  of  competences. 

The  standardized  evaluations  must  contain  some  indicators  or  strategies  by 
which  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  acquisition  of  competences. 

Educational  politics  must  bear  in  mind  the  experiences  which  arise  in  the  Rural 
Communitarian  Education  in  order  to  improve  the  acquisition  of  competences  for 
life  and  to  extend  those  experiences  throughout  the  country. 

Educational  politics  more  inclusive  and  sustainable  must  be  designed  in  order  to 
change  palliative  answers  given  by  international  organizations  to  the  arising 
problems  of  vulnerable  groups. 


^ Other  studies  have  been  made  of  PISA  evaluation.  For  example,  see  DIaz-Barriga,  2006. 
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MARTA  ELENA  GUERRA-TREVINO 

ADULT  READING  IN  A FOREIGN  LANGUAGE: 

A NECESSARY  COMPETENCE  FOR  KNOWLEDGE  SOCIETY 

Abstract 

This  paper  presents  several  “tips”  for  Spanish  speaking  adults  who  start  a 
reading  comprehension  course  in  English.  The  document  is  the  product  of  my 
twenty-five  years  of  experience  as  a language  teacher.  By  using  these  practical 
pieces  of  advice,  learners  understand  the  differences  between  English  and  their  own 
language,  are  able  read,  and  to  produce  their  personal  reading  strategies  in  order  to 
succeed  when  reading  English  texts,  and  simultaneously,  they  feel  their  learning 
stress  is  diminished. 

By  making  the  necessary  adjustments,  these  reading  hints  may  be  applied  to 
different  languages  especially  Romance  language  teachers,  who  may  create  their 
own  version  to  help  students  in  their  reading  task. 

Introduction 

Because  most  nations  have  opened  their  doors  worldwide  to  tourism  and 
commerce,  the  need  to  communicate  with  people  from  different  countries  has 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  foreign  languages,  especially  English  (Valenti, 
Avaro  & Casalet,  2008),  are  now  being  taught  in  many  elementary  schools  in 
Mexico,  both  public  and  private.  At  present,  our  educational  authorities  have 
considered  necessary  the  teaching  of  English  as  a second  language  (L2),  from 
elemenfary  school  up  to  university  levels  (Manzano,  2007). 

People  that  handle  English  have  better  job  opportunities  because  they  read, 
write  and  use  that  language  fluently  (Phillips,  2003).  International  enterprises  are 
nowadays  hiring  English  speaking  persons  with  better  salaries,  either  to  work  here  in 
Mexico  or  to  be  sent  abroad  to  their  company’s  offices,  being  conscious  that  their 
employees  will  be  able  to  communicate  successfully. 

Presentation  of  the  problem 

In  order  to  graduate  at  any  university  in  our  country,  Mexico,  two  requirements 
must  be  fulfilled  before  a thesis  paper  is  accepted  and  the  Graduation  Examination 
takes  place.  It  is  compulsory  for  a student  to  do  social  service  work  in  a 
governmental  or  public  academic  institution,  during  a period  ranging  from  six 
months  to  two  years.  They  also  have  to  present  a foreign  language  reading 
comprehension  examination. 

Those  persons  who  have  not  had  equal  learning  opportunities  or  were  not 
exposed  to  English  as  children,  have  more  difficulties  in  satisfying  this  second 
requirement.  They  struggle  to  learn  the  English  language  and  reading 
comprehension  becomes  their  learning  starting  point  (Mihara,  2011). 

If  one  is  asked  to  define  the  word  reading,  different  answers  may  come  to  mind. 
But  one  that  satisfies  me  is:  “Reading  is  a dynamic  and  associative  mental  process” 
(Ramirez,  2009).  It  is  a complex  task  that  demands  much  attention  because  a person 
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is  in  contact  with  two  kinds  of  written  words:  sight  words,  and  meaningful  words. 
Sight  words  can  be  easily  recognized  because  of  their  shape,  while  meaningful 
words  “transmit”  ideas.  A decision  has  to  be  made  by  the  reader  regarding  the 
method  to  be  used  in  order  to  be  successful.  When  reading  a text,  one  may  approach 
all  words  without  considering  their  separate  elements,  or  approach  them  by  paying 
attention  to  every  component  part  of  a word  (Alliende  & Condemarin,  1993). 

Once  the  chosen  methodology  has  been  successfully  practiced,  the  reader  will 
be  mentally  able  to  link  words  and  sentences  to  grasp  the  message  transmitted  by  the 
text  and  integrate  it  to  his  previous  knowledge;  this  will  modify  or  reinforce  his 
social  or  cultural  ideas. 

Reading  English  at  an  adult  stage  is  hard  (Sousa,  2002)  for  Spanish-speaking 
people  who  have  had  only  basic  notions  of  that  L2  language.  On  the  one  hand, 
adults  are  self-conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  have  enough  vocabulary 
because  they  find  themselves  forced  to  use  the  dictionary  for  almost  every  word  they 
encounter;  on  the  other,  their  vocabulary  does  not  correspond  to  the  one  they  usually 
handle  in  their  mother  tongue.  Because  they  are  able  to  read  fluently  in  their  own 
language,  they  want  to  approach  the  L2  text  in  a similar  manner.  So,  when  failing  to 
understand  the  written  message,  they  blame  their  reading  clumsiness  mainly  on  their 
scarce  amount  of  vocabulary,  unconsciously  ignoring  that  they  are  lacking  reading 
strategies  that  may  easily  be  learned  (Manzano,  2007;  Day  & Bamford,  1997). 

In  my  experience  as  an  English  teacher,  once  Spanish-speaking  adults  grasp  the 
way  in  which  they  should  “visually  jump  back  and  forth”  in  order  to  establish  the  L2 
word  order  and  transfer  it  to  the  reader's  mother  language,  reading  becomes  easy 
and  fun  and  the  learning  stress  disappears. 

At  the  beginning  of  a course  I usually  ask  students:  Why  do  you  want  to  fit  a 
foreign  language  text  into  your  mother  tongue’s  structure  or  function?  Remember 
that  languages,  like  people,  have  their  own  characteristics,  and  those  may  be 
considered  their  personality.  Eventually,  they  are  convinced  to  try  and  use  some 
strategies  of  their  own  in  order  to  read  fluently. 

Proposed  strategies  for  the  appropriation  of  the  written  ianguage 

In  spite  of  the  various  phonetic  changes  it  has  suffered,  English  has  kept  the 
original  etymological  graphic  use  of  words,  whereas  Spanish  (and  also  Italian),  have 
altered  their  original  etymological  writing  (Alliende  & Condemarin,  1993,  p.  84),  to 
create  a phonetic  and  graphic  correspondence. 

As  there  is  a scarce  correspondence  between  the  distinctive  writing  units  and 
phonemes  in  English,  it  may  be  advisable  to  approach  all  words  without  paying  too 
much  attention  to  their  particular  elements,  to  facilitate  the  reading  task. 

To  solve  reading  problems,  students  use  some  of  the  “tips”  given  below  to  assist 
themselves  in  their  learning  chores.  Although  there  are  several  other  elements  that 
may  be  used  when  reading,  I have  found  that  those  given  below  are  easier  to 
remember.  Here  are  fifteen  simple  pieces  of  advice. 

First,  and  most  important,  is  this  one  directed  to  teachers.  It  refers  to  class 
environmental  learning.  Students  must  feel  at  ease  with  both,  the  teacher  and  their 
classmates,  especially  those  persons  who  have  tried  to  learn  English  and  have  been 
unsuccessful.  The  reason  for  their  failure  may  be  that  they  have  classmates  who 
have  a higher  knowledge  of  that  language  and  their  protagonist  role  in  class  does  not 
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allow  others  to  participate.  For  that  reason,  a person  less  competent  in  English, 
becomes  self-conscious  and,  either  remains  silent,  or  bashfully  refuses  to  read.  For 
that  reason,  it  is  of  the  outmost  importance  that  an  appropriate  environment  prevails 
and  all  students  have  the  same  opportunities  to  read. 

Second,  the  teacher  must  be  another  student  in  class.  He  should  only  guide  his 
“classmates”  when  they  require  it,  and  suggest,  but  never  impose,  reading  strategies. 

Third,  texts  in  reading  courses  should  not  be  written  by  teachers  for  class 
purposes,  because  adults  can  detect  if  a text  belongs  to  the  “real  world”  source  or 
not.  This  is  the  reason  why  reading  material  should  contain  brief,  interesting  articles 
taken  from  scientific,  humanistic  or  cultural  publications  containing  a low  degree  of 
difficulty  (which  will  eventually  increase).  Needless  to  stress  the  fact  that  coherence 
between  the  reading  material  and  any  pertaining  questions  is  of  the  outmost 
importance. 

Fourth,  recognize  “cognates”.  They  are  “transparenf’  words  having  the  same 
meaning,  but  missing  a letter  or  two,  or  having  one  or  two  extra  ones.  It  is  possible 
to  infer  the  meaning  of  a word  when  it  is  written  almost  with  the  same  letters  in  both 
languages.  Two  examples:  arte  means  “art”  and  estudiante  means  “studenf’.  But 
one  should  beware  of  “false  cognates”,  that  is,  words  that  look  similar  in  both 
languages,  but  convey  a completely  different  meaning,  i.e.  policy,  which  some 
people  wrongly  translate  as  police. 

Fifth,  in  my  opinion,  all  human  beings  think  alike  but  express  their  thoughts  in 
a different  manner  and  with  different  vocabulary.  One  should  always  bear  in  mind 
that,  when  reading  a sentence  or  a paragraph,  it  should  make  sense.  If  it  doesn’t  or 
lacks  coherence  when  it  is  being  transferred  from  L2  to  one’s  own  language,  the 
reason  may  be  that  a different  meaning  has  been  assigned  by  the  reader  to  a word  or 
phrase.  By  this  I mean  that  the  person’s  inference  goes  way  too  far  from  the  message 
the  text  is  conveying.  If  this  seems  to  be  the  problem,  then  one  should  try  to  look  up 
in  the  dictionary,  those  “familiar”  words  one  “seems”  to  know,  because  they  may  be 
false  cognates.  Very  often,  according  to  its  location,  a word  or  phrase  may  transmit  a 
totally  different  idea  than  it  does  when  it  is  placed  in  a different  context.  So  once  a 
student  is  aware  that  it  is  not  a sign  of  weakness  to  consult  the  dictionary  to 
understand  the  correct  meaning,  he  will  keep  on  doing  that  and  succeed  in 
understanding  the  written  material. 

Sixth,  because  of  their  complexity,  irregular  verbs  should  be  learned  well  but 
never  in  a list  form.  They  should  appear  in  familiar  contexts,  that  is,  students  should 
be  able  to  read  them  because  they  are  meaningful  words  when  presented  in  everyday 
situations;  and,  when  necessary,  they  may  be  accompanied  by  a brief  explanation  of 
their  role  in  a sentence. 

Seventh,  because  adjectives  are  used  in  Spanish  after  nouns,  one  must 
remember  that,  in  English  adjectives  (regardless  of  the  number  that  appears),  always 
come  before  a noun. 

Eighth,  below  are  several  hints  regarding  verbs  ending  in  “ing”  (gerunds). 
People  should  bear  in  mind  that  some  words  with  that  ending,  may  seem  to  be 
nouns,  but  they  actually  function  as  adjectives  by  being  placed  before  a noun.  Here 
is  an  example  of  both  uses:  This  evening  is  her  Prom  (graduation  dance),  so  she 
must  wear  an  evening  dress.  The  first  word  evening  is  used  as  a noun  and  the 
second,  as  an  adjective. 
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Verbs  in  English,  ending  in  “ing”,  when  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a sentence 
correspond  in  Spanish  to  the  infinitive  form:  Eating  too  much  is  bad  for  you”:  comer 
mucho  es  malo  para  ti. 

But  they  may  also  “act”  as  nouns:  “Their  singing  was  awful” 

If  “ing”  words  are  accompanied  by  the  verb  to  be  (in  any  tense),  they  are  verbs: 
“They  were  eating  a banana.” 

Ninth,  remember  that  in  Spanish,  verbs  already  include  the  pronoun,  so  it 
doesn’t  have  to  be  repeated.  For  example,  juego,  means,  I play,  but  it  also  can  be 
that  juego  is  used  as  a noun,  meaning  “game”. 

Tenth,  adverbs  are  inserted  between  the  pronoun  and  the  verb,  that  is:  I always 
play  in  the  morning,  whereas  in  Spanish,  because  our  verb  already  shows  the 
corresponding  pronoun,  as  is  the  case  of  juego,  the  sentence  may  start  with  the 
adverb  Siempre  and  the  verb  juego  shows  the  word  already  includes  the  first  person 
singular. 

If  an  “ing”  word  is  accompanied  the  verb  to  be,  no  matter  how  this  verb  is 
conjugated,  then  that  ‘ing’  word  functions  as  a verb:  “He  will  be  playing  the  piano.” 
But  it  also  functions  as  a noun:  “their  singing  was  awful!” 

Eleventh,  all  regular  verbs  conjugated  in  past  tense  end  in  ed,  regardless  of  the 
person  who  is  speaking. 

Twelfth,  when  auxiliary  verbs  are  being  conjugated,  they  show  the  tense  in 
which  the  sentence  is  presented.  Very  often  people  say:  “I  didn’t  ate  the  cookies” 
when  they  try  to  give  examples  of  past  tense  verbs.  Therefore,  the  use  of  the  present 
tense  for  the  action  verb  accompanying  the  auxiliary,  must  be  remembered:  I didn’t 
do  my  homework. 

Thirteenth,  verbs  like  “do”  and  “have”  function  both  as  auxiliary  and  regular 
verbs.  The  following  examples  show  the  way  they  are  used:  “I  don’t  like  to  do 
homework  on  weekends”  and  “I  have  eaten  too  much  and  have  a stomach  ache.” 

“Have”,  followed  by  “to”  is  also  used  as  must  (obligation):  “I  have  to  finish  this 
paper  for  tomorrow.”  (I  must  finish  this  paper  for  tomorrow). 

Fourteenth,  “English  is  easier  to  learn  than  Spanish”.  By  looking  at  examples 
such  as:  In  Spanish  we  use  adjectives  according  to  their  gender  and  number.  For 
example  the  word  hello  (or  hermoso)  means  “beautiful”  while  in  English  the 
adjective  does  not.  If  one  is  talking  about  a child,  that  person  uses  the  same  adjective 
regardless  of  gender  or  number,  whereas  in  Spanish,  a person  would  have  to  use  the 
adjective  hello  for  a boy,  hella  for  a girl,  hellos  for  two  or  more  boys  and  hellas  for 
two  or  more  girls.  So,  it  is  advisable  to  stress  the  fact  that  one  does  not  have  to 
worry  about  gender  and  number  regarding  adjectives. 

Conclusions 

Teaching  reading  strategies  in  a foreign  language  (whether  English,  French, 
Italian  or  Spanish,  among  others),  and  presenting  a text  through  situational  teaching, 
is  giving  students  the  possibility  to  be  immersed  in  “familiar  learning  situations” 
which  they  will  recognize  immediately. 

Texts  should  be  chosen  carefully  according  to  the  students’  requirements  and 
they  must  be  meaningful,  interesting  and  relevant. 
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The  vocabulary  presented  in  the  teaching  material  must  be  simple  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course  in  order  to  reduce  the  learning  stress,  and  it  should  increase 
its  difficulty  as  the  course  continues. 

Courses  should  be  taught  having  the  teacher  playing  the  role  of  one  more 
student  in  class,  being  a person  who  helps  his  classmates  to  understand  the  basic 
learning  process  of  reading  a text. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a word  usually  has  several  meanings  and  the  reader 
must  find  the  correct  one  for  the  text  be  coherent. 

Both,  students  and  teachers  must  always  be  respectful  of  their  classmates’ 
mistakes  by  omitting  the  attitude  of  someone  who  expects  a grown-up  perfection 
when  a person  reads. 

Errors  should  be  empathically  corrected,  bearing  in  mind  that  students  have 
already  noticed  their  failure  and  expect  a respectful  attitude. 

To  motivate  and  convince  students  that  they  are  able  to  read  a text  in  a foreign 
language  with  the  very  little  amount  of  vocabulary  they  have,  is  to,  psychologically, 
forcing  them  to  read,  even  if,  at  first,  the  student  makes  numerous  mistakes. 

By  using  the  tips  given  above,  one  may  state  that  adults  are  capable  to  read  a 
foreign  language  and  infer  the  meaning  of  unknown  words,  because  they  will 
develop  their  own  learning  strategies  by  comparing  the  knowledge  acquired  during 
their  life,  to  the  reading  situations  that  are  presented  in  texts. 
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ZVIA  MARKOVITS  & SAD  IK  KARTAL 

THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION  AS  SEEN  BY  PRE-SERVICE  TEACHERS: 

A COMPARISON  STUDY  OF  ISRAEL  AND  TURKEY 

Abstract 

608  pre-service  teachers  from  Israel  and  from  Turkey,  in  their  first  year  and  in 
their  fourth  (and  last)  year  of  study,  were  asked  to  complete  a questionnaire  in  order 
to  explore  the  reasons  that  led  them  to  choose  teaching  as  their  career  and  to  reveal 
their  beliefs  regarding  several  aspects  of  the  status  of  the  teaching  profession. 
Results  show  some  similarities  as  well  as  some  differences  between  pre-service 
teachers  in  Israel  and  Turkey  as  well  as  between  first  year  and  fourth  year  pre- 
service teachers  in  both  countries. 

Introduction 

Teaching  is  complex  and  good  teachers  are  needed  to  cope  with  the  huge 
challenges  this  profession  requires.  In  spite  of  the  need  for  high  quality  teachers  in 
the  educational  system,  the  salary  teachers  are  paid  in  not  high  and  in  many 
countries  the  status  of  the  teaching  profession  is  low.  How  these  issues  affect 
students’  willingness  to  choose  teaching  as  their  career?  What  are  the  characteristics 
pre-service  teachers  use  to  define  good  teachers?  In  this  study  we  aim  to  reveal 
beliefs  hold  by  pre-service  teachers  from  Israel  and  Turkey  regarding  the  status  of 
the  teaching  profession  in  their  country  and  the  characteristics  they  use  to  define  a 
‘good  teacher’.  Moreover  we  aim  to  explore  their  reasons  for  choosing  to  become 
teachers  and  to  look  into  the  changes  they  think  should  be  done  in  the  educational 
system  in  their  country. 

There  is  a large  body  of  research  focusing  on  the  reasons  for  choosing  a 
teaching  career.  Students  choose  teaching  as  their  career  for  different  reasons.  The 
literature  (for  example,  Moran  et  al.,  2001;  Low  et  al.,  2011)  suggests  altruistic 
reasons  (seeing  teaching  as  a mission  or  a desire  to  work  with  children),  extrinsic 
reasons  (relating  to  remuneration  and  job  security)  and  intrinsic  factors  (personal 
growth  and  other  opportunities  that  the  teaching  job  might  offer).  Korb  (2010) 
investigated  reasons  for  choosing  teaching  among  406  students  in  order  to  evaluate 
the  widespread  belief  that  students  choose  teaching  as  a last  resort  career.  He  found 
that  the  two  top  reasons  for  choosing  the  teaching  profession  were  to  shape  the 
future  of  children  and  to  make  social  contribution.  Only  18%  of  the  participants 
explicitly  reported  that  they  choose  teaching  as  a last  resort. 

The  status  of  the  teaching  profession  receives  attention  all  over  the  world.  A 
research  which  investigated  the  status  of  teachers  and  the  teaching  profession  in 
England  (Hargreaves,  et  al.,  2006),  surveyed  the  public  opinion,  the  media,  teachers 
and  other  associated  groups  on  different  aspects  of  the  status  issue.  One  of  the 
results  was  that  secondary  teachers  were  ranked  in  the  12*  place  and  elementary 
teachers  in  the  14*  place  out  of  16  occupations,  suggesting  that  the  status  of  the 
teaching  profession  is  low,  and  that  there  are  large  differences  between  the  teaching 
profession  and  other  professions  judged  to  have  high  status.  One  of  the  factors  that 
contribute  to  status  of  a profession  is  the  salary.  Ingersoll  & Perda  (2008)  presented 
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tables  with  mean  salaries  of  selected  occupations  in  the  United  Stated.  Teachers  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tables.  The  salaries  of  teachers  are  low  in  both  countries  Israel 
and  Turkey.  According  to  the  OECD  (2012)  the  salary  of  an  elementary  school 
teacher  with  15  teaching  years  is  about  29,000  $ in  Israel  and  about  27,500  $ in 
Turkey,  much  lower  than  in  countries  such  as  Australia,  England,  Portugal,  Japan 
and  the  United  Stated. 

Students  choose  to  become  teachers  even  though  the  salary  is  low.  Many  of 
them  choose  this  career  because  they  believe  they  can  be  good  teachers  and  make  a 
change.  Murphy  et  al.  (2004)  investigated  the  characteristics  of  ‘good  teachers’  as 
seen  by  teachers  and  by  students.  They  found  that  good  teachers  are  believed  to  be 
caring,  patient,  not  boring  and  polite.  They  also  find  that  beliefs  about  good  teaching 
seem  to  be  formed  at  an  early  age. 

Research  design 

297  pre-service  teachers  from  Israel  and  311  pre-service  teachers  from  Turkey 
participated  in  this  study.  Among  the  Israeli  participants  157  were  in  the  first  year  of 
study  and  140  in  the  fourth  year,  all  studying  at  a large  academic  college  of 
education.  Among  the  pre-service  teachers  in  Turkey  151  were  in  the  first  year  and 
160  in  the  fourth  year,  all  studying  at  a large  university.  In  both  countries  the 
teaching  subjects  (math,  history,  science,  literature  etc.)  as  well  as  the  teaching  level 
(pre-school,  elementary,  high  school)  of  the  pre-service  teachers  varied. 

The  participants  were  asked  to  respond  to  a questionnaire  with  four  questions, 
the  first  three  open  ended: 

A.  If  you  could  change  3 things  in  the  educational  system  what  would  you 
change?  Why? 

B.  Why  did  you  choose  to  study  teaching? 

C.  Write  5 characteristics  of  a good  teacher.  Write  them  from  the  most 
important  - number  1 to  the  least  important  - number  5. 

D.  Compare  the  teaching  profession  to  other  professions  in  Israel/Turkey  on  a 
1-5  scale:  importance  of  teaching  profession;  status  of  teachers;  salary; 
weekly  working  hours;  satisfaction. 

The  answers  were  coded  according  to  categories  and  analyzed. 

Results 

In  this  paper  we  present  pre-service  teachers’  responses  to  questions  D and  B. 

Questions  D - Comparison  of  the  teaching  profession  to  other  professions 

In  this  question  the  participants  were  asked  to  compare  teaching  to  other 
professions.  They  had  to  mark  their  answer  on  a 1-5  scale,  where  1 stands  for  “very 
low”,  2 stands  for  “lower”,  3 stands  for  “same  as”  4 stands  for  “higher”  and  5 for 
“much  higher”.  For  each  group  of  pre-service  teachers  we  calculated  the  mean. 

Importance  of  the  teaching  profession 

The  mean  for  the  Israeli  pre-service  teachers  was  3.4  in  first  year  and  3.7  in  the 
fourth  year.  The  mean  of  the  Turkish  pre-service  teachers  was  4.3  in  the  first  year 
and  4.5  in  the  fourth  year.  The  results  suggest  that  the  Turkish  students  believe 
much  more  that  the  Israeli  students  do  that  teaching  is  a very  important  profession. 
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In  both  countries  the  number  is  higher  among  the  fourth  year  students  suggesting 
that  by  learning  and  practicing  teaching  the  pre-service  teachers  understood  much 
more  the  importance  of  the  profession. 

Status  of  teachers  compared  to  other  professions 

The  mean  for  the  Israeli  pre-service  teachers  was  2.3  in  first  year  and  2.0  in  the 
fourth  year.  The  mean  of  the  Turkish  pre-service  teachers  was  3.6  in  the  first  year 
and  3.5  in  the  fourth  year.  In  both  countries  the  status  of  the  teaching  profession  is 
low.  This  can  be  clearly  seen  in  the  answers  of  the  Israeli  students  and  less  seen  in 
the  answers  of  the  Turkish  students.  It  seems  that  although  the  status  of  the  teaching 
profession  in  Turkey  is  low  the  pre-service  teachers  believe  that  the  status  of 
teachers  in  their  country  is  above  average.  In  both  countries  a decrease  can  be  seen 
between  first  and  fourth  year,  which  is  much  more  evident  among  the  Israeli  pre- 
service teachers. 

Salary  of  teachers  compared  to  other  professions 

The  mean  for  the  Israeli  pre-service  teachers  was  1.8  in  first  year  and  1.8  in  the 
fourth  year.  The  mean  of  the  Turkish  pre-service  teachers  was  2.0  in  the  first  year 
and  2.1  in  the  fourth  year.  It  seems  that  pre-service  teachers  in  both  countries  clearly 
mirror  in  their  answers  the  low  salaries  of  teachers  with  no  difference  between  first 
and  fourth  year.  Moreover,  when  comparing  this  statement  to  the  previous  one  it 
seems  that  Israeli  pre-service  teachers  connect  low  salary  with  status  while  the 
Turkish  students  believe  that  the  profession  of  teaching  in  their  country  is  above 
average  although  the  salary  is  very  low. 

Weekly  working  hours  of  teachers  compared  to  other  professions 

The  mean  for  the  Israeli  pre-service  teachers  was  3.1  in  first  year  and  3.2  in  the 
fourth  year.  The  mean  of  the  Turkish  pre-service  teachers  was  2.9  in  the  first  year 
and  2.2  in  the  fourth  year.  These  responses  suggest  that  in  Israel  the  participants 
ranked  the  weekly  working  hours  of  teachers  slightly  higher  than  in  other 
professions,  while  in  Turkey  the  mean  is  lower  than  3,  meaning  that  the  working 
hours  of  teachers  seem  to  them  lower  than  for  other  professions  and  seem  much 
lower  by  the  fourth  year  pre-service  teachers.  In  Israel  in  the  last  years  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  hours  teachers  have  to  stay  at  school  and  this  might  be  the  reason  for 
the  responses  of  the  Israeli  participants.  In  Turkey,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
decrease  from  2.9  to  2.2  among  the  fourth  year  pre-service  teachers.  One  would 
expect  that  pre-service  teachers,  who  probably  have  already  an  idea  of  the  time 
teachers  have  to  put  in  their  work  beyond  the  teaching  hours  at  school,  would  give  a 
different  answer.  It  seems  that  we  need  to  further  explore  the  reasons  for  this 
phenomenon. 

Satisfaction  in  the  teaching  profession  compared  to  other  professions 

The  mean  for  the  Israeli  pre-service  teachers  was  4.0  in  first  year  and  3.7  in  the 
fourth  year.  The  mean  of  the  Turkish  pre-service  teachers  was  3.9  in  the  first  year 
and  4.1  in  the  fourth  year.  It  is  clear  that  in  both  countries  students  believe  that  the 
teaching  profession  is  much  more  satisfying  (for  them  at  least)  when  compared  to 
other  professions.  Among  the  Israeli  students  there  is  a decrease  when  comparing 
the  first  and  the  fourth  year  pre-service  teachers  In  Turkey  there  is  an  increase.  It 
might  be  that  the  teaching  together  with  the  experiences  they  gained  in  school 
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contributed  to  the  decrease  among  the  Israeli  and  to  the  increase  among  the  Turkish 
pre-service  teachers. 

Question  B - Reasons  for  choosing  to  study  teaching 

This  question  was  open-ended,  no  suggested  reasons  were  given  and  the 
participants  had  to  reveal  their  own  reasons  for  choosing  teaching  as  a career.  In 
this  question  most  of  the  participants  gave  more  than  one  reason  for  choosing  to 
become  teachers. 

It  seems  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  choosing  the  teaching  profession  is 
altruistic  - doing  for  others.  64%  of  the  first  year  and  67%  of  the  fourth  year  pre- 
service teachers  in  Israel  gave  this  reason  as  one  of  their  reasons  for  choosing 
teaching.  42%  of  the  first  year  and  49%  of  the  fourth  year  pre-service  teachers  in 
Turkey  gave  this  reason.  Participants  said  that  teaching  is  a mission,  or  an  ideology. 
They  said  that  they  have  a desire  to  make  a change,  to  help  others,  to  train  the  next 
generation  and  to  contribute  to  the  society. 

Another  set  of  reasons  focused  on  the  pre-service  teachers  themselves  and  what 
they  would  like.  15%  of  the  first  year  and  36%  of  the  fourth  year  Israeli  pre-service 
teachers  said  that  they  like  children  or  like  to  teach.  This  kind  of  reason  was  given 
by  25%  of  the  first  year  and  22%  of  the  fourth  year  Turkish  participants.  10%  of  the 
first  year  and  9%  of  the  fourth  year  Israeli  participants  said  that  they  choose  teaching 
because  they  think  they  will  be  good  teachers.  None  of  the  first  year  in  Turkey  used 
this  reason,  but  20%  of  the  fourth  year  pre-service  teachers  said  that  they  feel  they 
can  do  this  job.  The  difference  among  the  Turkish  participants  might  suggest  that 
their  preparation  as  prospective  teachers  made  them  confident  in  their  ability  to 
become  good  teachers. 

Few  of  the  students  decided  to  choose  teaching  as  a career  since  their  parents 
are  teachers  or  since  family  or  teachers  encouraged  them  to  do  so.  Only  3%  of  the 
first  year  and  2%  of  the  fourth  year  participants  in  Israel  gave  this  reason,  while  the 
percentages  among  Turkish  participants  were  a little  higher:  9%  among  the  first  year 
and  6%  among  the  fourth  year  participants. 

10%  of  the  first  year  and  6%  of  the  fourth  year  pre-service  teachers  in  Turkey 
chose  teaching  because  of  the  comfortable  working  hours.  Only  4%  of  the  first  year 
and  5%  of  the  fourth  year  among  the  Israeli  participants  used  this  as  a reason.  These 
responses  are  in  agreement  with  Turkish  and  Israeli  participants’  beliefs  regarding 
the  weekly  working  hours  of  the  teaching  profession  as  compared  to  other 
professions,  as  mentioned  above. 

Another  reason  mentioned  much  more  by  the  Turkish  pre-service  teachers  is 
that  of  teaching  as  a last  resource  career.  13%  of  the  first  year  and  12%  of  the  fourth 
year  pre-service  teachers  said  that  they  chose  teaching  since  it  was  easy  to  get  in  or 
since  they  did  not  enter  another  faculty.  The  percentages  of  the  Israeli  pre-service 
teachers  were  1%  among  both  first  and  the  fourth  year,  suggesting  that  this  is  not  a 
reason  at  all  when  they  choose  to  become  teachers.  It  might  be  that  these  responses 
are  somehow  biased  since  participants  might  be  reluctant  to  reveal  this  reason  for 
choosing  teaching  as  a career. 
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Discussion 

In  this  study  we  revealed  pre-service  teachers  beliefs  toward  the  status  of  the 
teaching  profession  and  explored  their  reasons  for  choosing  teaching  as  a career. 
The  comparison  of  the  responses  given  by  pre-service  teachers  from  Israel  and  from 
Turkey  suggests,  as  could  be  expected,  communalities  as  well  as  differences.  One  of 
the  communalities  is  the  high  percentage  of  participants  in  both  countries  who  chose 
the  teaching  career  because  of  altruistic  reasons  and  the  low  percentages  that  chose 
teaching  as  a last  resort  career.  They  know  that  the  salary  of  teachers  is  much  lower 
than  that  of  other  professions,  but  they  think  that  teaching  is  an  important  profession 
which  gives  a lot  of  satisfaction. 
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SANDRA  OZOLA  & MARIS  PURVII^S 

TEACHING/LEARNING  THEORIES  - HOW  THEY  ARE  PERCEIVED  IN 
CONTEMPORARY  EDUCATIONAL  LANDSCAPE 

Abstract 

This  paper  is  about  teaching  and  learning  theories;  their  backgrounds  and 
contemporary  understandings  expressed  by  different  experts  from  various  countries. 
It  also  gives  insight  into  the  results  of  a pilot  research  of  Latvian  teachers 
practitioners  about  their  perceptions,  thoughts  and  ideas  about  teaching/leaming. 

Introduction 

In  our  modem,  high  technology  society,  everything  moves  at  a fast  pace,  so  it  is 
necessary  for  education  to  make  changes  to  provide  more  useful  members  of 
society.  The  teacher’s  responsibility  does  not  focus  on  the  content  they  teach,  but  on 
directing  students  to  develop  these  lifelong  learning  skills.  It  is  important  to  let 
students  know  that  the  responsibility  for  learning  is  with  the  learners  themselves. 
Unfortunately,  very  often  teachers  concentrate  more  on  how  they  teach  and  less  on 
how  students  learn.  Instead  of  thinking  that  a teacher  is  the  only  knowledge-giver 
who  stands  up  front  in  the  class,  the  21®'  century  needs  such  a teaching/learning 
process,  where  there  is  less  teachers’  talk  and  more  students’  talk;  more 
consideration  on  how  teachers  can  enable  their  students  for  independent  learning. 

Background 

Claxton  (1984)  says  that  every  psychology  has  a philosophy  behind  it. 
Psychology  of  learning  creates  theories  about  how  people’s  theories  change  and 
develop.  So  people  have  been  frying  to  understand  learning  for  centuries.  The 
debates  that  have  occurred  through  the  ages  reoccur  today  in  a variety  of  viewpoints 
about  teaching  and  learning  and  the  teachers’  role  in  this  process.  As  Wenger  (2009) 
states  that  learning  has  traditionally  been  the  province  of  psychological  theories. 

Skinner  (1974),  who  is  considered  to  be  the  father  of  modem  behaviorism 
considered  learning  to  be  the  production  of  desired  behaviors.  He  denied  any 
influence  of  mental  processes.  The  pedagogical  focus  of  behaviorism  is  on  control 
and  adaptive  response  and  it  they  completely  ignores  issues  of  meaning. 

Wilson  and  Peterson  (2006)  stress  that  behavioral  theorists  made  the  way  for  the 
^cognitive  revolution’  which  involved  putting  the  mind  back  into  the  learning 
equation.  Learners  make  sense  of  the  world,  actively  creating  meaning,  for  example, 
while  reading  texts,  interacting  with  environment  or  communicating  with  other 
people.  As  Branford,  Brown  and  Cocking  (2000)  wrote: 

"It  is  now  known  that  very  young  children  are  competent,  active  agents  of  their 
own  conceptual  development.  ’’  (p.  79). 

Its  pedagogical  focus  is  on  the  processing  and  transmission  of  information 
through  communication,  explanation,  recombination,  contrast,  inference,  and 
problem  solving. 
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This  cognitive  turn  in  psychology  is  often  referred  to  as  a constructivist 
approach  to  learning.  Piaget  (1929)  was  the  first  to  state  that  students  create 
knowledge  rather  than  receive  knowledge  from  the  teacher.  He  recognized  that 
students  construct  knowledge  based  on  their  experiences.  If  the  experience  is  a 
repeat  one,  it  fits  easily  to  the  child’s  cognitive  structure  (it  is  assimilated  into  the 
existing  cognitive  structure).  If  the  experience  is  different  or  new,  the  child  alters 
his/her  cognitive  structure  to  accommodate  the  new  conditions.  Their  pedagogical 
focus  is  task-orientated. 

Social  learning  theories  take  social  interactions  into  account  placing  the 
emphasis  on  interpersonal  relations  involving  imitation  and  modelling,  and  thus 
focus  on  the  study  of  cognitive  processes  by  which  observation  can  become  a source 
of  learning  (Bandura,  1986,  2006). 

Contemporary  understandings  of  learning 

Today  teachers  use  different  classroom  practices  that  are  based  on  all  of  the 
above  mentioned  ideas  about  learning,  llleris  (2009,  p.  1)  says: 

"Learning  is  a very  complex  matter,  and  there  is  no  generally  accepted 
definifition  of  the  concept.  On  the  contrary,  a great  number  of  more-or-less 
special  or  overlapping  theories  of  learning  are  constantly  being  developed, 
some  of  them  referring  back  to  more  traditional  understandings,  others  trying  to 
explore  new  possibilitiesand  ways  of  thinking.  " 

llleris  (2009)  has  elaborated  the  concept  of  learning  originally  developed  by 
Piaget  (e.g.  Piaget,  1952;  Flavell,  1963).  His  concept  of  learning  is  basically 
constructive  in  nature  as  it  is  assumed  that  a learner  actively  builds  up  or  constructs 
learning  as  mental  structures.  It  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  four  types  of 
learning: 

1.  Cumulative  or  mechanical  learning  (isolated  information,  something  new 
that  is  not  a part  of  anything  else). 

2.  Assimilative  or  learning  by  addition  (the  new  element  is  linked  as  an 
addition  to  a scheme  or  pattern  that  is  already  established). 

3.  Accommodative  or  transcendent  learning  (it  implies  that  one  breaks  down 
(parts  of)  an  existing  scheme  and  transforms  it  so  that  the  new  situation  can 
be  linked). 

4.  Significant  (Rogers,  1951,  1969),  expansive  (Engestrom,  1987),  transitional 
(Alheit,  1994)  or  transformative  (Mezirow,  1991)  learning  (it  implies  what 
could  be  termed  personality  changes,  or  changes  in  the  organisation  of  the 
self). 

Kegan  (2009)  speaks  about  informational  learning  and  transformational 
learning.  He  considers  that  learning  aimed  at  increasing  our  fund  of  knowledge,  at 
increasing  our  reportoire  of  skills,  at  extending  already  established  cognitive 
structures  all  deepen  the  resources  available  to  an  existing  frame  of  reference. 

"Such  learning  is  literally  in-form-ative  because  it  seeks  to  bring  valuable  new 
contents  into  the  existing  form  of  our  way  of  knowing.  " (p.  42). 

Trans-ybm-ative  learning  puts  the  form  itself  at  risk  of  change  (and  not  just 
change  but  increased  capacity).  If  one  is  bound  by  concrete  thinking  in  the  study  of. 
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say,  history,  then  further  learning  of  the  informative  sort  might  involve  the  mastery 
of  more  historical  facts,  events,  characters,  and  outcomes.  But  further  learning  of  a 
transformative  sort  might  also  involve 

"the  development  of  a capacity  for  abstract  thinking  so  that  one  can  ask  more 

general,  thematic  questions  about  the  facts,  or  consider  the  perspectives  and 

biases  of  those  who  wrote  the  historical  account  creating  the  facts  ’’  (p.  42). 

So  in  other  words  informative  learning  is  about  changes  in  what  people  know, 
but  transformative  learning  is  about  changes  in  how  people  know. 

The  factors  that  promote  student  learning  are  very  various.  A lot  of  these  will  be 
the  role  of  the  teacher,  who  can  make  a huge  difference.  Wilson  and  Peterson 
(2006)  advise  teachers  to  focus  on  learning  as  a process  of  active  engagement, 
learning  as  individual  and  social;  and  learner  differences  as  resources  to  be  used, 
not  obstacles  to  be  confronted. 

Bluma  (2004)  emphasizes  that  in  various  sources  learning  is  described  rather 
differently,  but  she  considers  the  development  of  learning  skills  to  be  very  important 
which  demands  new  innovative  curricula,  as  well  as  upgrading  of  teachers’ 
competences  with  a particular  focus  on  management  skills  associated  with  the 
learning  process,  understanding  how  to  work  with  various  groups  of  learners,  and 
creating  a suitable  learning  environment.  Accordingly,  it  is  necessary  to  develop  an 
awareness  of  the  nature  of  students’  learning,  the  relevance  of  a teacher’s  own 
competences  and  abilities,  and  methods  for  managing  the  learning  process  in  order 
to  create  opportunities  for  student  learning.  Learning  is  about  students’  performance 
with  a certain  outcome  - student  learning  outcomes  are  the  accumulated  knowledge, 
skills,  and  attitudes  that  students  develop  during  their  studies. 

Contemporary  understandings  of  teaching 

Teaching  as  well  as  learning  by  various  authors  is  described  differently  and 
there  is  no  one  unique  definition.  In  the  majority  of  literature  both  processes  are 
treated  separately.  But  teaching  and  learning  in  the  classroom  is  a simultaneous 
process,  it  is  a whole,  i.e.  the  teachers’  actions  create  situations  for  student  learning. 

James  (1994)  at  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  British  Educational  Research 
Association  in  Oxford  outlines  five  conceptions  of  teaching: 

1.  Teaching  as  supporting  student  learning. 

2.  Teaching  as  an  activity  aimed  at  changing  students’  conceptions  or 
understanding  of  the  world. 

3.  Teaching  as  facilitating  understanding. 

4.  Teaching  as  transmission  of  knowledge  and  attitudes  to  knowledge  within 
the  framework  of  an  academic  discipline. 

5.  Teaching  as  imparting  information. 

Dessus,  Mandin  and  Zampa  (2008)  consider  that  teaching  is  cognitive-based 
tutoring  principles  for  the  design  of  a learning  environment.  Experts  of  Eberly 
Center  for  Teaching  Excellence  of  Carnegie  Mellon  University  (USA)  highlight  that 
teaching  is  a complex,  multifaceted  activity,  often  requiring  teachers  to  juggle 
multiple  tasks  and  goals  simultaneously  and  flexibly  and  to  create  the  conditions 
that  support  student  learning.  Wilson  and  Peterson  (2006)  specify  the  following 
implications  for  teaching: 
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1.  Teaching  as  intellectual  work. 

2.  Teaching  as  variety  work. 

3.  Teaching  as  shared  work. 

4.  Teaching  challenging  content. 

5.  Teaching  as  inquiry. 

Thus,  it  can  be  concluded  that  in  the  contemporary  education  both  actors,  i.e. 
teachers  and  students  in  the  teaching/learning  process  are  active  but  each  in  a 
different  direction  - the  teacher  is  active  in  thinking  and  projecting  activities  for  the 
students’  active  learning  and  students  become  agents  of  their  own  learning  activities 
and  processes. 

The  case  study 

The  case  study  was  carried  out  in  two  schools  in  Latvia.  The  teachers  were 
asked  to  give  their  opinions  about  the  terms  ‘teaching’  and  ‘learning’  in  order  to  find 
out  what  understandings  the  teachers  with  different  practical  experiences  have.  Both 
were  secondary  schools  - one  school  is  situated  in  a town  which  is  located  very 
close  to  Riga,  the  capital  of  Latvia  and  in  a way  can  be  called  as  the  suburb  school, 
but  another  one  is  a rural  school.  There  are  370  students  and  45  teachers  in  the 
suburb  school  and  333  students  and  40  teachers  in  the  rural  school.  Totally  16 
teachers  were  involved  in  this  case  study  - correspondingly  10  from  one  school  and 
6 from  another.  All  of  the  teachers  were  women  with  different  work  experiece  - 
from  1 up  to  20+  years  and  the  age  from  30-59. 

Part  of  the  teachers  held  the  point  of  view  that  teaching  is: 

■ giving  or  transferring  knowledge/skills  to  students, 

■ a passive  process  if  a teacher  is  the  key  person, 

■ giving  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  using  different  methods, 

■ a targeted  process  implemented  by  a competent  person  with  the  aim  to  give 
knowledge. 

The  pedagogical  focus  is  on  the  processing  and  transmission  of  information  and 
it  is  more  cognitive  approach  with  the  teacher  who  gives,  transfers,  helps  to 
understand. 

Some  teachers  believed  that  teaching  is  a process  in  which  they  should: 

■ enable  students  to  learn  independently, 

■ help  students  to  develop  critical  thinking, 

■ help  students  to  use  various  ways  for  understanding  new  material, 

■ do  a lot  of  independent  work. 

The  pedagogical  focus  of  this  approach  is  task-orientated  which  is  held  by 
constructivists. 

Learning  by  the  teachers  is  explained  as  follows: 

■ a process  students  are  responsible  for, 

■ development  of  new  skills  and  knowledge  which  are  based  on  previous 
knowledge, 

■ students’  involvement  in  teaching/learning  process  for  developing  skills  and 
knowledge  working  independenly, 

■ process  of  inquiry  where  students  look  for  theoretical  and  practical  answers, 

■ students’  skills  to  find,  use,  analyse,  evalute,  make  conclusions  and  build  up 
new  knowledge  and  skills. 
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■ a process  which  continues  a whole  life. 

There  are  traits  of  both  the  cognitivist  and  the  constructivist  approaches  in  the 
above  mentioned  teachers’  responses.  A teacher  has  a role  of  adviser,  assistant, 
consultant  but  not  as  lecturer  or  instructor.  Motivation  is  mentioned  as  a very 
important  issue  because  the  teachers  consider  if  students  are  motivated  to  learn,  then 
learning  is  not  embarrassing.  The  teachers’  opinions  about  the  ratio  of  teaching: 
learning  during  lessons  also  differ: 

■ 3 teachers  consider  it  should  be  50:50, 

■ 2 teachers  - 40:60, 

■ 5 teachers  - 30:70, 

■ 1 teacher- 20:80, 

■ 1 teacher- 15:85, 

■ 1 teacher- 70:30, 

■ 3 teachers  did  not  answer. 

Conclusion 

1.  "Learning  is  about  changing  the  way  in  which  learners  understand, 
experience  or  conceptualise  the  world  around  them  " (Bluma,  2004,  p.  48). 

2.  The  aim  of  teching  is  to  make  student  learning  possible.  The  management 
of  learning  depend  on  the  teacher’s  skills  in  creating  learning  experiences 
and  his/her  repertoire  of  teaching/leaming  methods. 

3.  In  the  contemporary  education  both  teachers  and  students  in  the 
teaching/leaming  process  in  the  classroom  are  active  participants. 

4.  Although  it  is  claimed  that  teachers  are  bom,  not  made,  the  argument  of 
this  article  is  that  good  teaching  requires  teachers  to  create  and  use,  expand 
and  reject,  constmct  and  reconstmct  theories  of  teaching  and  learning. 

5.  The  case  study  showed  that: 

■ different  teaching/leaming  approaches  are  used  by  the  teachers, 

■ not  all  teachers  link  teaching  and  learning  and  see  both  as  a whole 
process  - teaching/leaming, 

■ a teacher’s  role  is  treated  both  as  a lecturer  transferring  knowledge  to 
students  and  as  a consultant,  adviser,  assistant  who  gives  the  right 
directions  and  manages  the  teaching/leaming  process. 
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LEARNING  PATHS  IN  ACADEMIC  SETTING:  RESEARCH  SYNTHESIS^ 

Abstract 

The  paper  represents  a synthesis  of  results  obtained  in  empirical  studies  of 
variables  related  to  learning  process.  A number  of  studies  were  carried  out  within 
the  Students  Approaches  to  Learning  perspective.  According  to  the  3P  model  of 
learning,  the  complex  of  learning  process  comprises  three  learning  approaches  - 
Deep,  Surface  and  Achievement  approach.  University  and  secondary  school  students 
worldwide  were  tested  by  two  instruments  - the  Study/Leaming  Process 
Questionnaire  and  the  Approaches  to  Study  Inventory.  Tests  indicate  that  these 
measure  similar  and  mutually  comparable  constructs.  A different  perspective  is  the 
constructive  model  of  learning  process.  Empirical  verifications  of  the  Inventory  of 
Learning  Styles  have  shown  that  obtained  factors  which  represent  four  learning 
styles  - meaning,  reproduction,  lack  of  orientation,  application  - are  congruent  with 
factors  obtained  based  on  instruments  measuring  learning  approaches.  Different 
types  of  regulation  play  an  important  role  in  the  description  of  individual  styles. 
Including  the  regulation  component  affects  relations  between  learning  orientations 
and  strategies.  Research  among  Serbian  university  students  has  confirmed  three 
factors  corresponding  to  learning  approaches.  Findings  indicate  that  it  is  important 
how  learning  regulation  is  operationalised  for  defining  the  achievement  approach. 
Comparison  of  findings  obtained  by  the  same  instruments  on  the  samples  from 
different  Balkan  countries  could  contribute  to  enhancement  of  academic  learning/ 
instruction. 

Key  words:  approaches  to  learning,  3P  model  of  learning,  learning  styles, 
constructive  model  of  learning  process,  regulation  in  learning 

As  a reaction  to  the  dominant  Information  Processing  perspective,  which  put 
forward  a set  of  theoretical  constructs  about  learning  used  regardless  of  the 
environment,  the  SAL  (Students’  Approaches  to  Learning)  perspective  was  created 
with  an  intention  to  involve  context  to  a greater  extent  in  studying  learning 
(Entwistle  & Waterston,  1988).  The  development  of  the  SAL  perspective  was 
supported  by  findings  obtained  in  phenomenographic  studies  (Marton  & Saljo, 
2005)  in  which  two  learning  approaches  were  identified:  Students  who  used  surface 
approach  were  oriented  towards  memorising  facts  and  ideas  in  the  texts  they 
studied,  in  order  to  be  able  to  reproduce  them  later.  Students  who  used  deep 
approach  were  oriented  towards  active  search  for  text  meaning,  assessed  evidence 
against  conclusions  and  connected  new  ideas  with  their  previous  knowledge  and 
experience.  Orientation  towards  memorising  resulted  in  shortcomings  in  perceiving 


* This  paper  is  the  result  of  the  projects  “Improving  the  quality  and  accessibility  of  education 
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cooperation  and  creativity  to  new  roles  and  identities  in  society”  (No.  179034),  financially 
supported  by  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Science  and  Technological  Development  of  the 
Republic  of  Serbia  (2011-2014). 
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structure  and  principles.  The  dichotomy  of  surface  and  deep  approach  was 
confirmed  in  a multitude  of  studies  in  the  higher  education  context.  The  idea  about 
learning  approaches  was  the  initial  step  in  the  development  of  the  conceptual 
network  known  as  the  SAL  theory. 

During  the  1980s  Biggs  introduced  the  3P  model  of  learning  in  which  personal 
and  situational  factors  were  linked  so  as  to  yield  three  approaches  to  learning: 
surface,  deep  and  achievement  (Biggs,  1984;  1985).  The  model  comprises:  Presage 
factors  (personal  and  situational);  Process  factors  (approaches  to  learning  that 
consist  of  motives  and  strategies);  and  Product  factors  (achievement).  Achievement 
is  determined  by  personal  and  situational  factors  both  directly  and  indirectly,  with 
motives  and  strategies  as  mediators.  The  newer  version  of  the  3P  model  presents  in 
more  detail  the  way  in  which  all  the  factors  within  the  model  mutually  interact, 
forming  a dynamic  system  (Biggs,  Kember  & Leung,  2001;  Kember,  Biggs  & 
Leung,  2004).  Based  on  the  learning  approach  used  by  students,  it  is  possible  to 
draw  conclusions  about  the  quality  of  instruction.  The  ways  in  which  students 
encode  the  context/institution  are  represented  by  their  motives',  and  their  “self- 
regulatory  systems”  by  their  strategies.  This  is  the  way  in  which  individuals 
construe  learning  situations  and  make  decisions.  Students  will  act  differently  when 
they  decide  only  to  pass  the  exam  and  when  they  are  interested  in  the  contents  they 
learn.  This  affects  how  much  and  in  which  way  a student  will  learn.  The  main 
characteristics  of  three  approaches  are  summarised  (Richardson,  1994a;  1994b; 
Kember  & Leung,  1998):  Deep  approach  - intention  to  understand,  relating  ideas  to 
previous  knowledge,  concepts  to  experience,  evidence  to  conclusion  and  examining 
the  logic  of  argumentation;  Surface  approach  - intention  to  complete  requirements, 
treating  task  as  an  external  imposition,  focus  on  discrete  elements,  memorising 
information  and  lack  of  integration  and  reflectiveness;  Strategic/achievement 
approach  - intention  to  obtain  high  grades,  ensuring  right  conditions  for  learning 
and  organising  time  and  effort. 

This  model  served  as  the  basis  for  a number  of  studies  and  led  to  the 
development  of  various  instruments.  Most  frequently  used  are  the  SPQ  {Study 
Process  Questionnaire)  and  the  ASI  {Approaches  to  Study  Inventory).  The 
congruent  results  obtained  on  the  samples  from  different  countries  have  confirmed 
that  there  is  a high  degree  of  agreement  between  instruments  (Sadler-Smith  & 
Tsang,  1998).  Three  SPQ  dimensions  have  been  additionally  confirmed  by  the 
studies  that  used  the  ASI:  surface,  deep  and  achievement  orientations  from  these  two 
instruments  correlated  when  they  were  given  to  the  same  group  of  respondents  in  the 
range  from  .44  to  .61,  which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  both  measure  the  same 
constructs  (Wilson,  Smart  & Watson,  1996;  Fox,  Me  Manus  & Winder,  2001).  The 
majority  of  instruments  measuring  approaches  to  learning  contain  more  than  two 
constructs  or  factors.  The  SPQ,  intended  for  university  students,  and  the  LPQ 
{Learning  Process  Questionnaire),  intended  for  secondary  school  students,  contain 
six  scales  of  motive  and  strategy  components,  which  refer  to  three  approaches.  In  its 
different  versions,  the  ASI  most  often  contains  four  or  five  scales  with  a different 
number  of  subscales  and  items  (Kember  & Leung,  1998).  First  three  scales  refer  to 
deep,  structure  and  strategic  approach,  while  different  versions  also  contain  the 
scales:  styles  and  pathologies  in  learning;  apathetic,  i.e.  disinterested  approach  or 
lack  of  orientation;  and  academic  achievement  or  academic  self-confidence  (Waugh, 
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2002;  Sadler-Smith  & Tsang,  1998;  Waugh  & Addison,  1998).  Scales  within  the 
SPQ  and  A SI  are  ascribed  a similar  meaning  in  relation  to  three  main  factors, 
although  there  are  some  differences  compared  to  the  strategic  dimension/ 
achievement  dimension.  Two  main  orientations  in  learning  are  different  due  to 
presence,  i.e.  absence  of  orientation  towards  understanding. 

Results  of  some  empirical  and  review  studies  (Kember  & Leung,  1998; 
Richardson,  1994a;  1994b)  have  shown  that  there  is  little  unambiguous  support  for  a 
separate  achievement  factor,  i.e.  the  “strategic”  factor.  This  dimension  might  be 
present  both  in  deep  and  surface  orientation,  all  the  more  since  this  dimension  has 
not  been  discovered  in  qualitative  studies  on  concrete  learning  tasks.  Achievement 
approach  in  the  SPQ  and  strategic  orientation  in  the  ASI  contain  different  subscales. 
The  SPQ  has  subscales  for  achievement  motive  and  strategy,  while  ASI  has  three 
subscales  contributing  to  strategic  orientation:  strategic  approach,  extrinsic 
motivation  and  achievement  motivation.  However,  there  is  still  a strong 
correspondence  between  the  instruments  pertaining  to  achievement  motivation  - in 
both  the  SPQ  and  ASI  this  is  seen  as  motivation  through  competition  and  ego- 
enhancement.  The  strategic  approach  of  the  ASI  seems  to  be  based  upon  the 
description  of  respondents  who  seek  out  hints  and  try  to  impress  teachers,  while  the 
SPQ  achievement  subscale  reflects  study  skills  (Kember  & Leung,  1998).  The  SPQ 
verification  through  factor  analysis  (Fox,  McManus  & Winder,  2001)  has  confirmed 
the  existence  of  six  first-order  factors  obtained  in  the  longitudinal  study.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  scale  of  achievement  motive  is  an  indicator  of  the  surface  factor, 
while  the  surface  strategy  scale  is  a negative  predictor  of  the  deep  factor.  Still, 
achievement  orientation  can  serve  as  an  equally  good  or  better  achievement 
predictor  than  the  deep.  It  is  argued  that  achievement  approach  is  not  related  to  a 
specific  learning  strategy,  but  the  choice  of  strategy  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
subject  and  teacher  demands  (Wong  & Lin,  1996):  If  a teacher  demands 
understanding,  achievement-oriented  students  will  adapt  and  learn  in  such  a way, 
but  if  the  teacher  asks  questions  that  only  demand  memorising,  achievement- 
oriented  students  will  see  that  rote  learning  is  utterly  adequate  for  receiving  high 
grades.  This  explains  why  achievement  approach  is  connected  with  surface  approach 
in  some  environments,  and  with  deep  approach  in  others. 

The  revised  ASI  version  has  five  scales  (Sadler-Smith  & Tsang,  1998):  Deep 
approach',  Surface  approach',  Strategic  approach'.  Lack  of  direction',  and  Academic 
self-confidence.  A review  of  literature  on  testing  the  ASI  factor  structure  across 
samples  worldwide  indicates  that  consistent  data  were  obtained  for  two  main 
orientations,  although  there  were  findings  that  indicate  the  existence  of  two 
additional  factors  (Richardson,  1994a;  1994b).  At  the  same  time,  verifications  of  the 
SPQ  factor  structure  provided  more  variable  data.  There  were  no  unambiguous  data 
to  support  the  existence  of  achievement  approach  and  that  quantitative  and 
qualitative  research  procedures  provided  data  about  the  variety  of  national  systems 
of  higher  education  with  large  differences  between  two  basic  learning  approaches  - 
orientation  towards  understanding  subject  matter  and  orientation  towards 
reproducing  subject  matter  at  exams.  Since  the  role  of  achievement  scales  is  not  so 
clear  as  the  role  of  deep  and  surface  scales  in  using  the  LPQ  for  monitoring  teaching 
environment,  the  multidimensionality  of  the  approach  was  studied  by  the  revised 
LPQ,  in  order  to  obtain  an  instrument  for  evaluation  of  learning  approaches  of 
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secondary  school  students  suitable  for  use  by  teachers  (Kember,  Biggs  & Leung, 
2004).  A two-factor  version  of  the  questionnaire  with  satisfactory  reliability  was 
obtained.  The  best  results  were  shown  for  hierarchical  model  with  motive  and 
strategy  subscales  for  every  approach,  each  of  which  contains  two  subcomponents. 
Every  motive  and  every  strategy  is  multidimensional.  The  two-factor  version  proved 
to  be  the  most  economical,  due  to  its  fast  and  simple  use  in  teaching  practice  and 
pointing  to  the  most  important  parameters  of  quality  of  instruction  and  learning. 
Deep  motive  and  deep  strategy  are  highly  positively  correlated,  as  well  as  surface 
motive  and  surface  strategy.  The  final  model  is  a complete  hierarchical  model:  two 
latent  higher-order  factors  are  deep  and  surface  approach,  assumed  latent  second- 
order  constructs  consist  of  components  of  motives  and  strategies  of  these  two 
approaches,  and  each  of  these  four  factors  has  two  subcomponents  or  indicators: 
Deep  motive  - Intrinsic  interest  and  Work  dedication;  Deep  strategy  - Relating  ideas 
and  Understanding;  Surface  motive  - Fear  of  failure  and  Orientation  towards 
qualification;  Surface  strategy  - Work  minimum  and  Memorising.  Other  studies 
conducted  on  the  samples  from  different  countries  have  yielded  similar  findings 
(Wong  & Lin,  1996;  Kember  & Leung,  1998).  Obtained  structure  still  contains 
previously  established  elements  of  motives  and  strategies,  but  they  are  not  one- 
dimensional scales.  This  served  to  show  more  explicitly  the  multidimensionality 
within  motive  and  strategy  components.  Studies  have  shown  that  subscales  of 
achievement  motives  and  strategies  are  placed  on  both  factors  (Biggs,  Kember  & 
Leung,  2001).  Some  authors  (Richardson,  1994a;  1994b)  think  that  the  SPQ  factor 
structure  is  better  reflected  by  two  second-order  factors:  meaning  (deep  - 
achievement)  and  reproduction  (surface  - achievement). 

The  study  focused  on  understanding  the  regulation  of  the  process  of 
constructive  learning  has  been  an  attempt  to  overcome  the  gap  between 
conceptualisations  of  different  learning  components  identified  in  research  (Vermunt, 
1998).  The  ILS  {Inventory  of  Learning  Styles)  instrument  was  used,  which  covers 
four  learning  components:  Cognitive  processing  activities  (relating,  structuring, 
memorising  and  concrete  processing);  Metacognitive  regulation  activities  (planning, 
monitoring  and  detecting  causes  of  difficulties);  Learning  orientations  (personal 
goals,  motives  and  attitudes);  and  Mental  models  of  learning  (conceptions  of 
learning,  of  oneself  as  a student  and  of  tasks).  The  way  in  which  students  process 
subject  matter  is  largely  directly  determined  by  the  strategies  they  employ,  and 
mental  models  of  learning  and  learning  orientations  have  an  indirect  influence  on 
processing  strategies  via  regulation  strategies.  The  way  in  which  learning  process  is 
regulated  is  largely  determined  by  mental  models  of  learning  and  learning 
orientations.  Factor  analysis  was  applied,  yielding  four  learning  dimensions/styles: 
Meaning-oriented  learning  style  (relating,  structuring,  critical  and  concrete 
processing,  self-regulation,  construction  of  knowledge  and  personal  interest); 
Reproduction-oriented  learning  style  (memorising  and  rehearsing,  external 
regulation,  intake  of  knowledge,  certificate  and  self-test  orientation);  Lack  of 
orientation  style  (lack  of  regulation,  an  ambivalent  orientation,  orientation  on 
cooperation  and  educational  stimulation);  Application-orientated  style  (concrete 
processing,  use  of  knowledge,  vocational  and  certificate-directed  orientation). 

It  is  pointed  to  similarities  of  certain  styles  obtained  in  this  research  with 
learning  approaches:  meaning-  and  reproduction-oriented  styles  correspond  to 
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meaning  and  reproduction  orientation  in  the  ASI,  as  well  as  to  the  deep  and  surface 
approach  in  the  SPQ;  lack  of  orientation  style  is  similar  to  the  apathetic  approach  in 
the  ASI;  and  application-oriented  style  contains  elements  of  elaborative  processing 
(Vermunt,  1998).  The  findings  that  lack  of  orientation  and  application-oriented 
learning  styles  are  separate  from  meaning-  and  reproduction-oriented  styles  indicate 
that  the  study  behaviour  of  students  comprises  more  than  covered  by  deep  and 
surface  approach.  Learning  components  are  much  more  differentiated  than  can  be 
denoted  with  bipolar  dimensions  like  deep  versus  surface  approach.  According  to 
Vermunt,  such  bipolar  descriptions  insufficiently  cover  the  empirical  variation  in 
learning  components,  and  conceal  the  complexity  of  behaviour  in  a real  study 
context.  Tests  of  validity  of  this  model  indicate  that  it  is  applicable  in  different 
educational  systems,  but  that  environment  still  influences  the  precise  characteristics 
of  each  style  (Busato  et  ah,  1998;  Veenman,  Prins  & Verheij,  2003;  Wierstra  et  al., 
2003).  Factor  analysis  has  confirmed  a four-factor  model,  including  the  lack  of 
orientation  style  although  it  showed  less  integration  across  components  than  other 
styles  (Boyle,  Duffy  & Dunleavy,  2003).  Application-oriented  style  was  largely 
specified  by  learning  orientations  and  conceptions.  Contrary  to  previous  findings, 
there  were  no  strong  correlations  between  orientations  and  strategies.  Including  the 
regulation  component  in  the  ILS  reduces  or  changes  the  influence  of  orientation, 
compared  to  instruments  measuring  approaches  to  learning.  Links  between 
motivation  and  use  of  strategies  could  be  more  variable  than  suggested  by  previous 
studies.  The  links  between  components  are  more  flexible,  which  confirms  the  claim 
that  consistency  and  variability  should  be  considered  when  looking  at  learning  styles 
(Vermetten,  Vermunt  & Lodewijks,  1999).  Regulation  plays  a mediating  role  in 
learning.  Different  types  of  regulation  play  an  important  role  in  characterising 
individual  learning  styles.  The  study  conducted  on  the  sample  of  Serbian  university 
students  (Opacic  & Mirkov,  2010)  dealt  with  orientations  towards  learning  goals 
and  strategies,  using  items  from  different  instruments,  and  confirmed  that  they  were 
grouped  into  three  factors  in  the  way  that  corresponds  to  three  learning  approaches. 
Indicators  of  regulation  contribute  to  defining  the  achievement  approach.  In  future 
studies,  comparison  of  findings  obtained  on  the  samples  of  different  countries  in  the 
Balkan  region  could  contribute  both  to  further  development  of  instruments  and  to 
enhancement  of  the  learning  process  in  an  academic  setting. 
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INNOVATION  CAN  BE  LEARNED 

Abstract 

A two-year  project  was  organised  to  promote  creativity,  innovation  and 
entrepreneurship  for  young  people  in  eight  Slovenian  regions.  The  project’s  aim  was 
to  train  teacher-mentors,  who  then  trained  pupils  and  worked  with  them  and  local 
community  representatives  to  carry  out  projects.  The  paper  presents  the  findings  of  a 
project  that  monitored  the  work  of  enterprise  circles  and  analysed  their  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  Differences  were  also  found  between  the  positions  taken  by  the  group 
of  teachers  that  participated  in  the  project  and  a randomly  selected  control  group  of 
teachers.  The  findings  indicate  that  teachers  who  led  enterprise  circles  were  critical 
of  an  over-emphasis  on  administrative  work  connected  to  the  preparation  of  typical 
business  plans.  They  were  frustrated  by  overly  detailed  and  prescriptive  syllabuses, 
are  more  likely  to  accept  pupils’  ideas,  and  make  more  frequent  use  of  ICT  in  their 
teaching.  They  are  less  likely  to  attribute  open  thinking  and  innovation  to  their 
schools  and  also  believed  that  their  schools  were  less  tolerant  of  mistakes  and  put 
more  emphasis  on  discipline. 

Key  words:  school,  enterprise  circle,  innovation,  teachers 

Introduction 

The  global  economic  crisis  has  demonstrated  that  Slovenia  lags  behind  more 
organised  and  globally  competitive  states  as  measured  by  a number  of  important 
indicators  (EIS,  2006;  Glavic,  2011).  This  has  exposed  a lack  of  appropriate 
strategies  and  policies  that  could  improve  the  situation,  at  the  same  time  it  has 
focused  attention  on  the  education  system  for  young  people,  which  must  become 
more  open  and  relate  more  closely  to  life,  as  well  as  promoting  creativity  and 
innovation.  The  need  for  more  ambitious  and  broader-based  innovation  policies  and 
entrepreneurial  thought  and  action  among  young  people  is  today  emphasised  more 
than  ever  before,  because  creativity  and  innovation  are  and  will  remain  drivers  of 
social  development.  Florida  (2002)  even  writes  of  societies  moving  from  the 
information  age  to  a “creative  society”,  while  Salkowitz  (2010)  states  that  there  are 
three  main  factors  that  will  influence  the  transformation  of  society  in  the  21st 
century:  young  people,  ICT  (information  and  communications  technology)  and 
entrepreneurship.  Educating  and  motivating  young  people  to  take  initiative  at  all 
levels  of  the  educational  process  is  therefore  a vital  part  of  lifelong  learning,  and  is 
becoming  an  important  part  of  general  human  knowledge. 

Developing  creativity  and  innovation  demands  the  formation  of  a suitable 
environment  that  promotes  the  flow  of  new  ideas,  curiosity  and  innovation.  This 
occurs  in  integrated  forms  of  learning  that  facilitate  problem-solving  in  realistic, 
authentic  situations.  If  we  want  to  promote  the  development  of  innovation,  then 
work  in  school  cannot  be  separated  from  the  local  community  and  the  production 
process.  Of  course,  encouraging  pupils  to  generate  new  ideas  is  only  an  initial  step. 
Good  ideas  must  also  be  developed,  made  tangible,  and  put  into  action,  and  perhaps 
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one  day  also  marketed  (Likar,  2004).  This  entails  pupils  attempting  to  pass  creative 
ideas  along  the  entire  invention  and  innovation  chain  to  the  point  where  useful 
results  are  produced  that  could  also  be  of  interest  to  others.  This  develops  the 
entrepreneurial  competence,  which  is  not  an  absolute  ability  that  is  independent  of 
the  work  and  life  context,  but  is  demonstrated  by  an  individual  managing  or 
overcoming  new  or  different  conditions.  Companies  and  organisations  are  also 
aware  of  this,  since  they  understand  that  in  order  to  be  innovative  in  the  environment 
in  which  they  operate,  they  need  the  support  of  a local  community  that  provides 
sufficient  initiative  and  entrepreneurial  challenges  for  young  people  to  be  able  to 
form  their  ideas  into  projects  that  relate  to  various  fields  of  life  in  that  local  community. 

A project  took  place  in  2010  and  2011  in  eight  Slovenian  regions;  the  aim  of  the 
two-year  project  was  to  train  teacher-mentors,  who  would  subsequently  train  pupils 
and  run  projects  together  with  them  and  local-community  representatives  in 
“enterprise  circles”.  The  overall  work  plan  was  based  on  a classic  concept  of 
innovation  and  enterprise  development.  The  project  groups  produced  a considerable 
amount  of  interesting  products  and  services  after  one  year’s  work. 

Methods 

The  authors  followed  the  work  of  the  enterprise  circles  and  investigated  how 
teachers  perceived  the  narrower  school  and  broader  local  environment  in  terms  of 
promoting  creativity  and  innovation.  The  aims  were  as  follows: 

• to  monitor  the  work  of  the  enterprise  circles  and  analyse  their  strengths  and 
weaknesses; 

• to  determine  whether  differences  exist  between  the  positions  taken  by  the 
group  of  teachers  that  participated  in  the  project  and  a randomly  selected 
control  group  of  teachers. 

The  first  aim  involved  diaries  kept  by  enterprise  circle  mentors.  The  entries 
were  reviewed  and  analysed,  and  the  definitions  and  characteristics  that  most 
comprehensively  and  succinctly  described  the  course  of  the  enterprise  circles’  work 
were  linked  together.  The  second  aim  was  met  by  interviewing  100  teachers 
(mentors)  who  had  led  an  enterprise  circle  for  a year,  and  a control  group  of  142 
randomly  selected  teachers  (other  teachers).  Both  were  questioned  using  a printed 
questionnaire  which  measured  positions  on  creativity  and  innovation,  the  use  and 
the  role  of  ICT,  study  and  the  role  of  pupils,  education  and  professional  training, 
curricula  and  syllabuses,  and  the  school  and  support  environment.  The  statistic 
significance  of  differences  was  tested  with  an  appropriate  t-test. 

Results  and  Discussion 

The  diary  entries  by  teacher-mentors  on  the  progress  of  enterprise  circles  have 
been  selected  since  they  best  define  the  research  problem  relating  to  the  first  aim. 

“The  work  with  pupils  in  the  enterprise  circle  is  good.  It  revitalises  the  routine  work 
of  normal  lessons.  This  goes  for  me  as  a teacher,  as  well  as  the  pupils.  Certain 
phases  are  a little  too  rigid  and  administrative.  For  example,  when  we  prepared  the 
business  plan,  the  pupils  were  not  particularly  motivated,  and  had  not  yet  really 
connected  all  the  different  phases  into  a whole.  That  only  happened,  when  they 
developed  an  idea  and  presented  it  at  a presentation  event.” 
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“We  found  with  the  integration  of  the  local  community,  that  it  was  much  easier  to 
present  activities  to  pupils  in  the  workplace,  so  it  would  be  better  for  all  the  work  to 
take  place  in  their  space,  rather  than  for  them  to  come  to  school  to  present  their 
work.” 

“We  faced  the  greatest  problems  in  the  potential  innovation  production  phase.  We 
produced  the  product  prototype  externally,  but  that  took  considerable  time  and  we 
had  to  pay  for  material  and  labour,  so  it  led  to  quite  a lot  of  costs.” 

The  diary  entries  indicate  that  the  teachers  perceive  the  work  of  the  enterprise 
circles  as  sound  and  rational.  They  consider  that  there  is  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
administrative  work  connected  to  preparing  the  business  plan  and  market  analysis. 
The  enterprise  circles  are  a welcome  development  stage  on  the  path  towards  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  promotion  of  innovation  and  entrepreneurship 
in  the  school  environment.  The  use  of  business  plans  in  enterprise  education  does 
not  give  satisfactory  results  (Honig  & Karlsson,  2004;  Garavan  & O'Cinneide, 
1994),  perhaps  also  because  of  the  sense  of  rigidity  and  bureaucracy,  which  was 
confirmed  by  mentors  in  their  diaries.  The  authors  therefore  focused  on  promoting 
creative  problem-solving  (Martin,  2010;  Meinel  & Leifer,  2011;  Kelley,  2005), 
which  is  otherwise  a universally  applicable  skill  that  also  represents  the  essence  of 
entrepreneurial  thought  and  action.  A designer-oriented  method  of  thinking  as  a 
pedagogical  approach  does  not  demand  a revolution  in  the  education  system  and  is 
therefore  a welcome  addition  to  the  existing  system  that  includes  the  enterprise 
circles  and  other  organisational  forms  of  promoting  enterprise  at  all  levels  of 
education. 

The  results  relating  to  the  second  aim,  setting  out  differences  in  positions 
expressed  by  the  group  of  teacher-mentors  that  participated  in  the  project,  and  the 
randomly  selected  group  of  teachers.  Significant  differences  between  the  groups 
were  found  for  statements  agreeing  that  syllabuses  were  overly  detailed  for  quality 
work  with  pupils,  and  that  they  had  too  much  prescribed  and  not  enough  optional 
content.  Teacher-mentors  proved  more  critical  on  this  issue.  At  the  same  time 
teacher-mentors  were  more  likely  to  accept  pupils’  ideas;  in  fact  this  statement 
produced  the  largest  difference  between  the  two  groups.  Compared  to  the  group  of 
randomly  selected  teachers,  the  mentor  group  expected  more  from  their  pupils,  and 
also  used  ICT  more  frequently  in  their  lessons,  as  well  as  being  more  likely  to 
include  them  in  project  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  teacher-mentors  are  more  critical  when  discussing  the  level 
of  promotion  within  the  narrower  school  environment.  They  are  less  likely  to 
attribute  open  thinking  and  innovation  to  their  schools  and  also  believed  that  their 
schools  were  less  tolerant  of  mistakes,  although  the  statistical  significance  for  this 
last  statement  is  only  borderline  significant.  Teacher-mentors  mention  discipline  as  a 
characteristic  of  schools  more  than  other  teachers.  They  also  consider  that  research 
projects  and  tenders  to  participate  in  projects  are  an  important  factor  in  the 
promotion  of  innovation.  This  is  another  statistically  significant  difference  between 
the  groups.  Teacher-mentors  attribute  greater  influence  in  the  promotion  of 
innovation  specifically  to  the  family,  i.e.  the  domestic  environment,  while  they  also 
consider  personality  traits  to  be  important.  The  difference  for  this  statement  is  only 
borderline  significant. 
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Teacher-mentors  who  have  led  enterprise  circles  are  also  statistically 
significantly  different  from  their  colleagues  by  being  more  critical  about  syllabuses, 
which  they  consider  to  be  overly  detailed  for  quality  work  with  pupils.  They  say  that 
they  contain  too  much  prescribed  content  and  not  enough  optional  content,  which 
makes  it  harder  to  focus  lessons  on  themes  that  are  not  directly  linked  to  the 
syllabus. 

Another  major  area  in  which  the  positions  of  teacher-mentors  are  significantly 
different  to  those  of  their  colleagues  is  their  attitude  to  cooperation  with  pupils  in 
lessons.  It  is  clear  that  mentors  are  more  open  and  more  likely  to  accept  pupils’ 
ideas,  while  also  expecting  more  of  them.  They  also  use  ICT  more  frequently  in 
lessons,  and  are  more  likely  to  include  pupils  in  project  work.  Teacher-mentors  are 
less  likely  to  attribute  open  thinking  and  innovation  to  their  schools  and  also  believe 
that  their  schools  were  less  tolerant  of  mistakes,  while  they  are  more  likely  than  their 
colleagues  to  mention  discipline  as  a characteristic  of  their  school.  They  attribute 
greater  influence  in  the  promotion  of  innovation  to  the  family  in  particular,  i.e.  the 
domestic  environment,  while  they  also  consider  personality  traits  to  be  important. 
There  is  also  a statistically  significant  difference  between  the  mentor  and  other- 
teacher  groups  in  their  view  that  research  projects  and  tenders  to  collaborate  in 
projects  are  an  important  factor  in  the  promotion  of  innovation  among  pupils. 

The  positions  expressed  by  the  teacher-mentors  are  encouraging  since  they 
indicate  that  a school  that  shapes  pupils  into  standardised  models  of  thought,  ways 
of  thinking  and  resolving  problems  actually  functions  as  a block  to  pupil  creativity. 
That  has  been  a mistake  that  many  of  us  have  made.  Pupils  learn  that  when  they  do 
and  think  about  things  in  the  ’’right”  way,  they  will  be  rewarded  with  good  marks, 
while  they  are  punished  for  acting  and  thinking  in  the  “wrong”  way  (Robinson, 
2010).  On  the  other  hand,  this  form  of  encouragement  means  the  focus  of  young 
people’s  motivation  in  their  school  work  is  outwards  from  within,  while  external 
motivation  starts  to  replace  internal  motivation  if  there  is  an  emphasis  on  school 
marks.  Therefore  when  pupils  learn  that  there  are  ’’right”  and  ’’wrong”  ways  of 
thinking  and  solving  problems,  it  consolidates  the  concept  that  different  ways  of 
thinking  and  other  solutions  are  wrong. 

Teacher-mentors  are  also  significantly  different  from  the  randomly  selected 
group  of  teachers  in  one  more,  exceptionally  important  area  - tolerating  mistakes  in 
pupils’  work.  When  pupils  learn  it  is  not  worth  risking  making  a mistake,  they 
simply  stop  trying,  and  give  up  on  being  curious,  creative,  original  and  innovative. 
According  to  Robinson  (2010),  people  do  not  learn  to  be  creative,  but  in  contrast 
they  can  become  less  creative.  School  can  make  us  “unlearn”  creativity.  Not  school 
per  se,  but  the  schools  we  have,  the  schools  of  the  early  industrial  age,  which  in 
recent  years  have  slightly  updated  their  approaches  but  which  have  not  updated  their 
basic  philosophy,  which  still  understands  school  as  a factory  for  producing  young 
people  that  are  equipped  with  sufficient  knowledge. 

Creativity  and  innovation  are  typical  of  cultures  that  allow  risk  rather  than  risk 
avoidance.  Studies  (Ferrari  et  al.,  2009)  indicate  that  the  competences  of  risk-taking 
and  research  - the  basis  of  creativity  and  innovation  - are  the  opposite  of  typical 
school  values  such  as  obedience  and  discipline.  A tolerant  environment  or  culture  is 
exceptionally  important,  an  environment  that  permits  recognition  of  what  is  original 
and  what  is  mere  conformity.  A creative  culture  offers  many  opportunities  for 
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individuals  to  engage,  to  build  knowledge  and  to  negotiate.  It  is  dominated  by  open 
communication  at  all  levels,  creating  trust,  promoting  difference,  and  understanding 
relations  between  people  and  culture  at  its  centre.  How  open  the  school  management 
is  to  all  kinds  of  innovation  is  also  very  important.  If  the  management  is  open,  many 
kinds  of  changes  can  take  place,  but  if  not  one  cannot  expect  major  changes  to  take 
place. 

Conclusions 

The  findings  suggest  that  participation  of  schools  and  the  local  community  in 
the  promotion  of  creativity  and  innovation  is  influenced  by  a web  of  social 
circumstances  linked  to  the  experiences,  perceptions  and  interpretations  of  the 
partners  involved.  Although  enterprise  circles  are  a welcome  form  of  promoting 
innovation  and  entrepreneurship  within  schools,  in  terms  of  seeking  sustainable 
solutions,  theory  and  practice  are  already  moving  beyond  them.  At  the  heart  of  new 
developments  are  approaches  that  emphasise  creative  problem-solving  among  young 
people,  which  is  a universally  applicable  skill,  as  well  as  being  the  essence  of 
entrepreneurial  thought  and  action.  Despite  some  limitations,  the  findings  indicate 
that  experienced  and  innovative  teachers  constitute  an  important  element  of 
innovative  work.  The  study  shows  that  there  is  an  important  opportunity  here  to 
organise  and  introduce  more  planned,  focused  and  systematic  professional  training 
for  teachers. 
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GERTRUDE  SHOTTE 

RETHINKING  PEDAGOGY:  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  TEACHING 
APPROACHES 

The  principal  goal  of  education  is  to  create  people  who  are  capable  of  doing 
new  things,  not  simply  repeating  what  other  generations  have  done  - people 
who  are  creative,  inventive  discoverers.  (Piaget) 

Education  in  the  light  of present-day  knowledge  and  need  calls  for  some  spirited 
and  creative  innovations  both  in  the  substance  and  the  purpose  of  current 
pedagogy.  (Anne  Sullivan  Macy  quotes) 

Introduction 

Education,  pedagogy  and  change  are  watchwords  of  twenty-first  century 
educators  and  researchers.  They  are  interrelated  on  theoretical,  as  well  as  practical 
levels.  The  renewed  attention  given  to  pedagogical  changes  in  the  education  sphere 
is  propelled  by  globalisation  and  its  knowledge  economy  forces.  As  the  need  to 
engage  with  these  ‘forces’  arises,  so  does  the  need  for  communication  in  a ‘global 
language’.  This  gives  rise  to  this  question:  which  language  is  a global  language?  As 
indicated  by  the  work  of  ‘scholars’  who  have  an  interest  in  linguistics,  that  global 
language  is  English  (Raine,  2012;  Rosen,  2010;  Crystal,  2010).  This  paper  looks  at 
English  Language  teaching  approaches  for  learners  whose  Mother  Tongue  is  not 
English. 

Rosen  (2010)  advances  the  outlook  that  English  is  “a  language  that  has  grown  to 
world  domination”.  Admittedly,  not  everyone  has  a total  positive  outlook  on  English 
language  ‘domination’  since  this  can  bring  about  the  abandonment  of  native  tongues 
(Rymer,  2012,  p.  60).  However,  one  cannot  ignore  the  importance  of  English 
language  as  a vital  communication  tool  for  the  knowledge  economy  - knowledge 
and  skills  specialism  by  means  of  technology  (Chen  & Dahlman,  2005;  Robertson, 
2005).  It  seems  therefore  that  education  systems’  interest  in  the  teaching  of  English 
language  is  not  misplaced  if  they  are  to  engage  in  ‘an  international  communication’ 
that  has  the  potential  to  improve  their  educational  status  as  well  as  enhance  nation- 
building activities.  Strategy  consultant,  Doric  Clarke,  in  commenting  on  whether 
English  is  a preferred  language  for  global  business  notes: 

English  will  maintain  and  grow  its  dominance,  moving  from  “a  marker  of  the 
elite”  in  years  past  to  “a  basic  skill  needed  for  the  entire  workforce,  in  the  same 
way  that  literacy  has  been  transformed  in  the  last  two  centuries  from  an  elite 
privilege  into  a basic  requirement  for  informed  citizenship.”  (Clarke,  2012). 

Clearly,  “the  global  spread  of  the  English  Language”  (Raine,  2012),  has  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  educators  around  the  world.  Little  wonder  that  in  this  era  of 
educational  change  and  pedagogic  reform,  education  ministries  see  the  teaching  of 
English  language  as  a priority  curriculum  matter.  This  paper  reports  on  English 
Language  teaching  approaches  that  are  now  being  used  by  Gambian  English 
Language  teachers.  It  contends  that  English  should  be  taught  using  content, 
activities  and  resources  that  are  specifically  tailored  for  learners  whose  Mother 
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Tongue  is  not  English.  And  as  such,  assert  that  basic  grammatical  structures  and 
related  principles  should  be  at  the  heart  of  teacher  training,  which  is  crucial  in 
equipping  teachers  with  the  professional  skills  they  need  to  attain  and  maintain  high 
English  literacy  levels  in  the  national  community,  and  beyond.  To  this  end,  the 
paper  promotes  a cross-concept  poetic/musical  approach.  It  argues  that  this  approach 
is  practical  and  advantageous  in  situations  where  English  is  a second  language,  or 
considered  as  a foreign  language;  and  makes  the  case  that  English  Language 
teaching  should  be  a pleasurable  experience  for  teachers  and  learners  alike.  It  draws 
on  personal  experiences,  and  experiences  of  some  English  Language  teachers  in  The 
Gambia.  The  background  information  that  is  presented  in  the  next  subheading 
provides  the  context  for  this  paper.  It  gives  insight  into  my  interest  in  the 
educational  experiences  of  Gambian  teachers,  pupils  and  students. 

Framing  the  Case 

The  Ministry  of  Basic  and  Secondary  Education  (MOBSE)  in  The  Gambia  is 
currently  on  a campaign  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  in  its  schools  (MoBSE, 
2012).  This  is  done  in  collaboration  with  the  University  of  The  Gambia  (UTG).  To 
this  end,  the  enhancement  programme  purposes  to  raise  the  content  knowledge  level 
of  all  English  and  Mathematics  teachers  in  Lower  Basic  Education  (LBE)  (Grades  - 
6,  referred  to  as  Primary  Education  in  some  education  systems).  The  upgrading  of 
teachers’  content  knowledge  is  being  done  via  a programme  of  in-service  training. 
The  selection  of  teachers  for  this  ‘special’  training  was  based  on  the  results  of  a 
‘Content  Knowledge  Test’  taken  by  teachers  who  are  qualified,  but  who  do  not  hold 
West  African  Senior  School  Certificate  Examination  (WASSCE)  credits  in  English 
and  Mathematics.  The  total  number  of  teachers  undertaking  this  training  is  2 700, 
which  represents  75%  of  qualified  LBS  teachers  in  The  Gambia. 

The  ‘Content  Knowledge  Test’  was  administered  in  2010  but  the  training 
sessions  were  carried  out  in  August  2011,  December  2011,  April  2012  and 
December  2012,  in  Centres  in  the  six  regions  in  The  Gambia.  As  noted  earlier, 
MoBSE’s  main  target  is  to  improve  teachers’  content  knowledge;  but  there  is  also  a 
strong  focus  on  pedagogy.  This  target  is  my  connection  to  the  training  programme, 
in  particularly  the  December  2012  session.  As  the  English  consultant  for  this  round 
of  the  training,  I was  expected  to  collaborate  with  an  ‘English  Language  Teachers’ 
Team’  to  develop  the  pedagogical  aspects  of  the  training  programme.  One  of  my 
tasks  was  to  provide  training  for  the  tutors  who  deliver  the  training  sessions. 
Another  was  to  design  and  develop  course  materials  for  teachers  to  use. 

It  is  within  the  boundaries  of  these  roles  that  I had  the  opportunity  to  ‘rethink 
and  redesign  pedagogy’,  in  relation  to  the  teaching  of  the  English  Language  for 
learners  whose  Mother  Tongue  is  not  English.  This  paper  does  not  allow  space  for  a 
full  account  of  all  the  teaching  learning  activities  that  took  place  at  the  training 
sessions.  It  will  therefore  highlight  the  main  aspects  of  the  ‘new’  pedagogic 
practices  used  in  the  December  2012  training.  It  will  also  give  a brief  explanation  of 
the  rationale  for  the  approach  taken,  and  by  extension,  the  reason  behind  the 
selection  of  particular  methods  and  strategies. 
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A sizeable  proportion  of  the  material  presented  under  this  subheading  formed 
part  of  the  discussion  presented  in  the  Teachers’  Guides  produced  as  resource 
material  for  the  training  sessions.  It  justifies  the  position  taken  on  content  chosen  for 
the  training  programme. 

The  ‘old  content’  that  was  the  focus  of  the  training  exercise  is  the  ‘Parts  of 
Speech’.  This  content  theme  was  deliberately  chosen  because  the  ‘Parts  of  Speech’ 
are  the  basis  for  meaningful  communication.  They  are  words  we  read,  speak,  hear 
and  even  think!  They  occupy  a particular  position  in  any  given  sentence.  This 
suggests  that  it  is  not  just  the  word  itself  that  matters;  how  it  is  used  in  the  sentence, 
its  position  in  the  sentence  and  its  meaning  also  need  some  consideration  if  one  is  to 
know  what  part  of  speech  a specified  word  is.  Knowing  the  parts  of  speech,  as  well 
as  their  various  meanings  and  functions,  are  important  in  understanding  how 
sentences  are  constructed,  how  what  is  written,  spoken  or  heard  should  be 
interpreted,  which  in  turn  should  help  to  improve  writing  skills.  Such  level  of 
importance  necessitates  that  teachers  should  know,  and  teach  the  parts  of  speech 
well,  if  learners  are  to  benefit  fully.  More  importantly,  in  the  Gambian  context, 
English  is  the  official  language  but  other  main  languages  such  as  Mandinka, 
Fulfulde,  Wolof,  Soninke  and  Jola  are  widely  spoken.  It  is  not  unusual  for  speakers 
to  switch  between  languages.  In  fact,  in  some  communities  English  is  hardly  spoken. 
Undoubtedly,  such  a situation  will  affect  the  way  the  English  language  is  taught  and 
learned;  and  given  that  English  is  the  official  language  of  the  Gambia,  its 
grammatical  structure  should  be  taught  in  a way  that  shows  a ‘respectable’  degree  of 
excellence. 

The  ‘language’  situation  explained  above  necessitates  a renewed  emphasis  on, 
and  a fresh  approach  to  the  teaching  of  the  Parts  of  Speech.  It  was  in  this  light  that 
eight  Guides  (one  for  each  Part  of  Speech)  were  produced  to  be  used  as  the  core 
material  for  the  training  of  the  teachers.  The  Guides  employ  a back-to-basics  style 
with  a poetic/musical  base.  The  reason  for  this  method  is  to  allow  teachers  to  gain 
mastery  of  the  foundation  principles  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  English 
Language.  I assert  that  this  technique  does  not  only  provide  a solid  basis  for  teachers 
to  tackle  the  higher  tiers,  but  it  also  boosts  their  confidence  to  perfect  the  ‘complex’ 
aspects  of  language. 

About  The  Guides 

The  Teachers’  Guides  are  user-friendly  handbooks  designed  for  English 
Language  teachers  in  The  Gambia.  They  cater  for  all  grade  levels  but  focus  is  on 
mastering  the  basics.  There  are  eight  in  total  - The  Notorious  Noun,  The  Versatile 
Verb,  The  Adaptable  Adjective,  The  Amazing  Adverb,  The  Practical  Pronoun,  The 
Positional  Preposition,  The  Clever  Conjunction  and  The  Intervening  Interjection. 
Each  Guide  is  presented  in  two  parts  - Part  I:  About  the  Guide  and  Part  II:  Content 
and  Suggested  Activities.  The  content  of  the  Guides  is  underpinned  by  a 
constructivist  philosophy.  The  Guides’  principle  aims  are  to: 

• Equip  teachers  with  all  the  basic  information  they  need  to  become  efficient 
and  successful  English  Language  teachers. 
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• Supplement  teachers’  knowledge  of  the  English  Language  content  material. 

• Enhance  and  improve  teachers’  pedagogical  practices,  which  in  turn  should 
enrich  the  students’  literacy. 

• Build  up  teacher  quality,  which  should  eventually  improve  learner  quality, 
and  ultimately  the  general  quality  of  education. 

Each  Guide  supports  two  other  main  features  (1)  a ‘Part-of-Speech-ogram’  that 
presents  a breakdown  of  the  parts  in  the  radial  diagram;  and  (2)  a song  bearing  the 
same  name  as  the  Guide,  which  encapsulates  the  essence  of  the  Part  of  Speech  that  it 
tells  about.  The  Guides  advocate  and  demonstrate  that  learning  can  be  a ‘fun  thing’ 
that  brings  essential,  significant  and  lasting  results.  Teachers  are  therefore 
encouraged  to  plan  lessons  to  include  activities  with  pupil  involvement  as  the  focus. 
All  lesson  plans  should  demonstrate  a Presentation-Practice-Production  (PPP) 
format,  where  the  beginning,  middle  and  end  sections  of  the  plan  reflect  PPP.  The 
PPP  approach  should  emphasise  less  ‘teacher  talk’  and  more  ‘pupil  participation’. 
Positive  results  from  well-planned  PPP  lessons  will  bring  a sense  of  satisfaction  and 
achievement  to  the  pupils  as  much  as  they  do  to  the  teachers.  The  PPP  style  is  an 
appropriate  catalyst  for  English  Language  learning  via  poetry  and  music. 

Why  a Poetic,  Musical  Style? 

The  ‘poetry-music  approach’  opens  up  many  opportunities  for  teachers  to 
present  lessons  in  a variety  of  interesting  and  exciting  ways.  Poetry  and  music  are 
inextricably  linked.  A famous  quote  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  states: 
“music  is  the  universal  language  of  mankind”.  Another  well-known  quote  by 
William  Hazlitt  notes:  “poetry  is  the  universal  language  which  the  heart  holds  with 
nature  and  itself’.  Given  that  poetry  and  music  are  universal,  this  Guide  advocates 
the  use  of  these  ‘universal  tools’  in  the  teaching  of  English  Language,  which  itself  is 
universal  in  scope.  Both  poetry  and  music  are  easy  to  ‘digest’  because  of  their 
rhythmic  nature.  They  also  have  the  power  to  evoke  deep-seated  feelings,  which 
suggests  that  these  tools  can  be  used  not  only  to  help  children  to  learn,  but  also  to 
help  them  ‘bring  back  to  mind’  what  they  have  been  taught.  The  all-embracing 
nature  of  poetry  and  music  puts  them  in  a strong  position  to  be  the  ‘perfect’  catalysts 
for  teaching  and  learning. 

Thinking  - the  Fifth  Essential  Skill 

It  is  generally  accepted  among  English  Language  teachers  that  the  four  essential 
skills  necessary  for  mastering  a language  are  speaking,  listening,  reading  and 
writing  (English  Club,  2012).  Undoubtedly,  these  skills  are  essentials  for  the 
attainment  and  maintenance  of  high  literacy  skills.  But  none  of  these  seems  fully 
functional  without  thinking  - the  fifth  skill  that  I have  added  to  the  language  skills 
list.  I view  thinking  as  having  as  much  value  as  the  other  four  skills.  Thinking  is 
ever  present  throughout  the  learning  process.  I contend  that  whichever  mode 
(receptive  or  productive)  is  engaged,  neither  of  the  two  is  complete,  or  is  fully 
operational  without  a degree  of  thinking. 

An  activity-oriented  approach  for  English  Language  teaching  is  recommended 
in  the  Guides.  Learner  engagement  and  involvement  is  highly  recommended  for  it  is 
this  level  of  participation  that  encourages,  and  sustains  thinking  ability.  I contend 
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that  meaningful  and  structured  activities  are  the  training  grounds  for  the 
development  of  perceptive  powers  and  capabilities  that  foster  creativity  and  an 
analytical  mind.  This  is  yet  another  way  in  which  thinking  has  earned  its  rightful 
place  as  the  fifth  language  development  skill. 

For  every  lesson,  teachers  should  have  structured  activities  that  will  allow  the 
five  language  skills  fo  work  in  harmony  so  that  learning  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  English  language  is  seen  as  a necessary  good,  rather  than  a difficult  chore. 
This  helps  to  create  an  ‘our’,  rather  than  an  ‘us-and-them’  atmosphere,  where  the 
teacher  is  seen  to  be  ‘the  guide  on  the  side’  rather  than  ‘the  sage  on  the  stage’. 
Teaching  and  learning  go  hand  in  hand,  so  teachers  and  pupils  alike  should 
participate  fully  in  a given  lesson.  Pupil  participation  not  only  aids  understanding 
and  memorisation,  but  also  gives  pupils  a sense  of  importance  as  a ‘facilitator  in  the 
teaching  learning  process,  a position  that  can  only  encourage  more  thinking.  As 
noted  earlier  the  content  in  the  Guide  is  underpinned  by  a constructivist  philosophy. 
The  next  subheading  explains. 

The  Theories  behind  the  Practice 

Constructivism,  and  by  extension,  social  constructivism,  is  the  main  theoretical 
position  employed  in  the  Guide.  Constructivist  theorists  contend  that  children  are 
active  participants  in  their  learning  in  that  they  actively  construct  new  knowledge 
whenever  they  interact  with  their  environments  (Bakhurst  & Shanker,  2001;  Smith 
2002).  In  other  words,  new  knowledge  is  processed  mentally,  when  the  ‘old’  meets 
the  ‘new’,  and  then  the  action  follows.  Social  constructivist.  Lev  Vygotsky  contends 
that  learning  cannot  be,  and  should  not  be  separated  from  social  context  (Vygotsky, 
1978,  p.  128).  He  further  stresses  that  social  interaction  aids  cognitive  development. 
Drew  (2012)  sees  school  as  school  as  the  perfect  place  to  begin  cultivating  student’s 
social  interaction. 

The  main  theoretical  perspectives  used  are  from  Piaget,  Bruner  and  Vygotsky: 

• Readiness  (Piaget) 

• A spiral  organisation  of  content  and  activities  (Bruner) 

• Zone  of  Proximal  Development  (ZPD)  (Vygotsky) 

• Scaffolding  (Vygotsky) 

• Cognitive  development  happens  in  a social  space  where  people  influence 
each  other  (Bruner,  Piaget,  Vygotsky) 

(CUREE,  2012;  Schunk,  Pintrich  & Meece,  2008;  Vygotsky,  1978). 

Maslow’s  motivation  theory  - Hierarchy  of  Needs,  Gardner’s  multiple 
intelligences  and  learning  styles,  Ausabel  advance  organisers  and  Bloom’s 
Taxonomy  of  learning  Objectives  also  influenced  the  content  used  for  teacher 
training.  Within  the  discussion  of  the  appropriate  use  of  this  broad  range  of 
educational  theories,  care  was  taken  to  emphasise  the  ‘pedagogic  shift’  that  has 
evolved  over  time.  The  shift  is  played  out  on  this  theoretical  continuum:  from 
instructivism  to  constructivism  to  social  constructivism.  In  practice,  this  is 
demonstrated  as:  a teacher-centred  approach,  to  a teacher-learner  interaction,  to 
leamer-learner-teacher  interaction  with  the  teacher  as  a guide  or  facilitator. 
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Conclusion 

The  paper  makes  a case  for  using  a poetic  musical  approach  to  boost  teaching 
learning  activities  in  the  teaching  of  English  Language  to  learners  whose  Mother 
Tongue  is  not  English.  It  contends  that  during  this  era  educational  change  a 
rethinking,  as  well  as  a redesigning  of  pedagogic  activities  is  necessary.  It  utilises 
the  case  of  The  Gambia  MoBSE  that  is  currently  organising  training  programmes  to 
enhance  its  English  Language  teachers’  content  knowledge  and  pedagogic  skills. 

A Teachers’  Guide  was  developed  for  the  purpose  of  the  training  programmes. 
The  paper  presents  the  rationale  behind  the  suggested  content  and  activities  and 
highlights  the  main  theoretical  position  that  underpinned  the  strategies  and  methods 
used.  It  concludes  by  illustrating  the  reason  for  the  pedagogic  shift.  The  ‘new’ 
programme  is  a practical  one;  but  only  time  will  whether  The  Gambian  teachers, 
pupils,  students  and  adult  learners  will  eventually  see  English  as  a ‘window’  to  a 
multi-dimensional  academic  realm  and  a related  knowledge  economy,  and  not  just 
‘an  official  language’. 
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OTERO 

REPERCUSSIONS  OF  TEACHING  TRAINING  IN  THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF 
WORK  IN  MEXICO 

Abstract 

The  labour  markets  in  Mexico  are  characterised  by  uncertainty  in  terms  of  the 
lack  of  work  contracts  social  protection,  unemployment,  high  level  of  self-employed 
workers  independently  and  micro-businesses,  low  income  levels,  the  involuntary 
part-time  working  and  low  levels  of  unionisation.  The  all  indicate  that  the  labour 
situation  currently  reflects  many  deficiencies  in  the  urban  labour  markets  of  Mexico. 

Over  the  two  last  decades,  modest  periods  of  growth  and  crises  have  taken  place 
within  a strategy  of  neoliberal  development  that  promotes  increased  exports  and 
foreign  economic  investment.  Rates  of  unemployment  have  stayed  low,  with  the 
exception  of  the  devaluation  crisis  of  1995,  but  our  labour  markets  continue  to 
display  very  marked  weaknesses  with  regard  to  occupations  and  jobs  with 
reasonable  income  and  other  suitable  conditions  of  work. 

Introduction 

The  various  urban  settings,  and  their  importance  in  demographic,  economic  and 
political  terms,  are  reflected  in  the  new  aspects  of  urban  labour  markets  which 
deserve  greater  attention  nowadays,  especially  the  uncertainty  produced  by  the 
absence  of  secure  labour  contracts  and  schemes  of  social  protection.  There  is  also 
unemployment,  the  extensive  use  of  sub-contractors  and  micro-businesses,  the  grey 
economy,  low  levels  of  income,  involuntary  part-time  working  and  low  levels  of 
unionisation.  In  addition,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  strategies  that  promote 
foreign  investment  in  various  forms,  industrial  assembly  plants  and  the  expansion  of 
tourism,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  these  processes  are  not  well  regulated. 

Background 

Sociology  in  Mexico  came  of  age  in  the  twentieth  century,  following  theoretical 
and  methodological  traditions  of  national  origin,  and  becoming  established  in 
Mexico  at  the  same  time  as  it  led  Latin  America.  The  process  was  not  simple 
because  there  were  problems  to  face  at  each  turn  to  articulate  the  scientific  way  of 
thinking,  from  philosophical  contributions  and  paradigms,  to  the  lack  of  academic 
discussion  and  the  development  of  social  science  in  Mexico  (Orozco,  2010). 

The  origins  of  sociology  in  Mexico  to  be  found  in  the  positivism  of  thinkers 
such  as  Justo  Sierra,  Jose  Vasconcelos,  Antonio  Caso,  Manuel  Gamio  and  Andres 
Molina  Enriquez.  However,  as  the  country  industrialised  and  the  mass  media 
developed,  thinkers  like  in  agreement  it  advanced  the  industrialization  of  the  country 
and  the  development  of  mass  media  arose  other  thinkers  like  Samuel  Ramos, 
Manuel  Parra  and  Jose  Iturriaga  came  to  prominence.  Although  each  contributes  to 
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the  social  range,  sociologists  Pablo  Gonzalez  Casanova  and  Rodolfo  Stavenhagen 
were  particularly  important  in  consolidating  the  Latin  American  current. 

The  history  of  Mexican  sociology  is  tied  to  the  concept  “modernity”.  In  the 
interpretation  of  the  history  of  the  country,  modernity  is  one  of  the  elements  used  to 
give  to  sense  to  the  historical  events  and  processes,  such  as  independence,  the 
revolution,  the  presidencies  of  Porfirio  Diaz  and  Cardenas,  industrialization  or  the 
tensions  between  the  State,  University,  Church,  social  classes  and  the  society  as  a 
whole  (Andrade,  2008). 

The  process  of  institutionalisation  of  this  social  science  began  in  1875,  when 
Justo  Sierra  included  it  in  the  study  programme  of  Escuela  Nacional  Preparatoria 
(ENP)  5.  During  this  period,  sociology  inclined  toward  positivism,  but  the  facts 
were  always  discussed  from  a scientific  perspective,  although  socio-economic 
differences  and  caste  hierarchies,  even  different  levels  of  competition  with  castes, 
were  always  present. 

In  the  post  revolution  period,  sociology  renewed  its  theoretical  and 
methodological  apparatus,  because  the  object  of  study  was  not  the  same;  racial 
mixing  is  seen  as  a socio-political  benefit  for  the  nation  (Vasconcelos,  2000). 
Problems  of  modernity  and  national  integration,  whether  economic,  political  or 
social,  came  to  be  linked  with  indigenous  cultures,  delinquency,  alcoholism, 
poverty,  education,  ethics,  corruption  and  unemployment. 

Because  of  this  questions  arise  such  as:  What  pressures  could  bring  about 
changes  in  ingrained  trends?  How  were  trends  changed?  What  were  the  interests  of 
the  groups  in  power?  And  who  benefited  from  the  changes? 

The  definition  that  occurs  in  the  sociology  of  work  is: 

The  study  of  very  diverse  human  groups,  according  to  their  size  and  functions, 
that  are  constituted  for  work,  of  the  reactions  they  exert  on  their  surroundings 
on  various  levels,  how  the  activities  of  work  are  constantly  remodelled  by 
technical  progress,  by  external  relationships  among  groups,  and  internal 
relationships  between  the  individuals  that  compose  them.  (Friedmann,  2007). 

The  definition  of  the  probiem 

The  Mexican  labour  market  has  been  characterized  by  several  features  that  arise 
because  of  their  evolution  and  labour  conditions. 

In  the  1990s,  there  was  fluctuating  demand  for  manpower,  due  to  a large  extent 
to  an  expansion  of  assembly  plants  of  companies  whose  main  sources  of  capital 
were  foreign,  a situation  that  has  gone  into  reverse  in  the  last  decade.  The  most 
recent  period  has  seen  reduced  demand  for  our  exports,  and  many  of  these 
companies  left  the  country  to  find  cheaper  labour,  which,  together  with  the  lack  of 
legal  and  fiscal  security,  encouraged  this  “mobile  capital”  to  move  on.  The 
downturn  in  external  investment  led  to  mass  dismissals  of  personnel,  who  could  not 
find  similar  work.  These  people  were  absorbed  by  commerce  and  the  services, 
which  stimulated  self-employment  and  the  growth  of  micro  businesses  in  less  than 
favourable  circumstances. 

The  reorientation  of  the  strategy  for  economic  development,  characterised  by 
reduced  disposable  incomes  and  greater  inequality  of  incomes,  has  resulted  in  more 
than  half  the  labour  force  being  without  access  to  employment  in  the  early  years  of 
the  twenty  first  century. 
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After  the  transitory  rise  in  direct  foreign  investment,  the  signing  of  the  Free 
Trade  Agreement  and  the  devaluation  that  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  decade, 
the  growth  in  manufacturing  reduced  unemployment  substantially. 

The  difficult  economic,  political  and  social  conditions  of  the  first  decade  of  the 
century  caused  the  flow  of  foreign  investment  to  fall  significantly,  in  addition  to 
which  Mexican  exports  fell,  in  the  face  of  competition  from  the  Chinese  for  the 
market  of  the  United  States.  In  these  circumstances  a drop  in  levels  of  economic 
activity  was  particularly  marked,  especially  among  women,  and  there  was  a 
reduction  in  the  industrial  workforce  in  certain  urban  areas  (Garcia,  2009). 

The  city  of  Mexico  continued  to  lose  its  character  of  industrial  motor  of  the 
nation.  The  capital  city  continued  to  focus  on  the  activities  of  commerce  and 
services,  and  the  expansion  of  micro  businesses.  The  changes  in  other  local  urban 
labour  markets  were  linked  to  a strategy  of  increasing  exports  and  the  substitution  of 
imports. 

Over  and  above  the  specialization  in  economic  activities,  the  prevailing 
conditions  of  work  in  a good  number  of  Mexican  cities  have  been  characterised  by 
the  changes  balance  between  employment  of  men  and  women,  high  unemployment, 
part-time  working,  low  levels  of  income,  the  increasing  appearance  of  micro- 
industries, employees  working  without  benefits  and  without  remuneration. 

The  informality  of  work  reflected  micro  businesses  and  independent  working,  or 
rather  an  increasing  lack  of  labour  regulation  in  the  absence  of  social  benefits. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  interesting  to  examine  the  quality  of  work,  or  rather  the 
prevailing  insecurity  in  work,  as  indicated  by  income,  irregular  days  of  work, 
absence  of  social  protection  and  contracts  of  work,  for  the  most  part  (De  la  Garza, 
2006). 

Challenges  facing  Mexico 
Unemployment 

Mexico  experienced  80  years  of  growth  in  the  labour  market,  under  the 
influence  of  the  population  increase,  between  1900  and  1980,  the  latter  being  the 
date  when  stagnation  in  the  creation  jobs.  This  became  more  marked  in  the  1990s, 
when  unemployment  became  quite  common,  and  in  the  second  half  of  1992 
unemployment  in  Mexico  rose  sharply  (Cruz,  2002). 

Unemployment  is  the  result  of  irregularities  in  the  applied  economic  policy, 
when  the  economy  fails  to  produce  more  jobs,  higher  pay,  and  improved  wages  and 
benefits,  guaranteeing  improved  living  conditions  for  workers  and  their  families. 

This  produces  a vicious  cycle  in  which  the  lack  of  public  and  social  policies 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  conditions  of  life  of  Mexican  families  makes  it 
impossible  for  workers  to  be  better  educated,  so  that  future  generations  benefit  from 
better  jobs  and  better  pay. 

The  job  shortage  produces  migration,  under  employment  (the  black  economy 
and  peripatetic  workers),  and  crime,  among  other  effects.  Unemployment  nowadays 
is  most  evident  in  two  sectors:  a)  young  people,  and  b)  women. 
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Migration 

Migration  starts  with  the  need  to  find  work,  and  occurs  in  two  ways.  First  there 
is  migration  to  the  urban  zones,  since  even  when  the  countryside  provides  work,  it  is 
not  well  paid,  so  people  from  the  country  migrate  to  the  city  in  search  of  better 
conditions  of  life  in  the  city. 

Emigration  in  Mexico  occurs  among  the  labourers,  and  continues  to  the  present 
day,  as  one  way  to  find  work  and  secure  an  income  for  the  family. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  migration  is  the  industrialization  of 
companies,  since  the  price  paid  for  manual  work  goes  down,  as  machines  replace 
workers.  That  is  to  say  technology  advances  and  people  become  ever  less  necessary 
to  the  running  of  industry,  and  those  people  who  are  needed  are  well  qualified  and 
well  educated.  This  reduces  the  opportunity  for  employing  more  people  in  this 
sector. 

Migration  can  represent  one  option  to  improve  the  quality  of  life,  income  and 
qualifications.  At  the  present  time  15%  of  the  migrant  population  is  young  people. 
The  total  migrant  population  is  currently  9.1  million.  There  are  152  million  young 
people  in  the  world  with  an  income  below  $1.25  a day,  in  spite  of  having  a job 
(Levy,  2010). 

In  addition,  in  recent  studies  of  world-wide  unemployment  and  its  relation  to  the 
phenomenon  of  migration,  the  International  Labour  Organisation  (ILO)  calculated 
that  approximately  81  million  of  the  more  than  211  million  of  unemployed  (40%)  in 
the  world  are  young  people  between  15  and  24  years  of  age.  This  indicates  that  the 
present  global  economic  crisis  has  hit  young  people  harder  than  the  adult  population 
and  has  made  the  labour  market  situation  much  worse. 

Poverty 

Unfairness  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  unequal  ownership  of  goods  and 
reduced  access  to  social  benefits,  mean  that  in  the  1990s  not  enough  was  done  to 
reduce  poverty.  Many  of  the  poor  are  peasants  and  workers  who  work  for 
themselves. 

Teenage  pregnancies  are  more  common  among  the  poor.  Rural  poverty  is  most 
severe  among  indigenous  groups.  Poverty  not  only  has  economic  repercussions,  but 
also  has  human  implications,  and  produces  crime  and  violence  across  the  country 
(Iglesias,  2003). 

Programmes  and  projects  are  needed,  accompanied  by  an  integral  design  that 
includes  the  development,  execution  and  supervision  with  mechanisms  to  assess  and 
evaluate  continuously  the  impact  that  initiatives  have  on  poverty.  It  is  important  that 
such  programmes  engage  minority  women,  children,  native  peoples  and  groups, 
trying  to  obtain  major  benefits,  since  it  is  these  groups  that  are  most  likely  to  be 
poor. 

Investment  is  needed  in  education  and  increasing  the  quality  of  education,  in  the 
provision  of  services  in  health  and  higher  level  qualifications,  in  knowledge  of  how 
to  obtain  major  long  term  benefits,  in  the  reduction  of  abuses  and  prevention  of 
violence  however  they  are  manifest. 

The  provision  of  credit  can  be  complicated  and  onerous,  which  limits  the 
investment  in  high-priority  areas  such  as  technological  infrastructure,  access  roads 
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and  communication,  the  promotion  of  education  and  qualifications,  and  this  has  an 
impact  on  competitiveness  and  the  opening  up  of  new  markets. 

Technical  evolution  and  technology 

Technical  progress  and  economic  progress  are  reflected  clearly  in  the 
workplace,  where  they  are  expressed  in  the  modification,  suppression  or  addition  of 
positions  between  manuals  and  non-manual  workers  in  factories  and  offices.  The 
ease  with  which  those  changes  can  take  effect  depends  partly  on  the  attitudes  of 
workers  towards  change.  That  is  to  say  that,  nowadays,  technological  and  technical 
evolution  also  affects  the  creation  of  permanent  or  temporary  employment. 

Culture 

Without  doubt,  culture  is  fundamental  to  the  way  that  our  country  will  change  in 
the  future,  in  the  way  that  the  economy  can  support  the  education  of  our  children, 
who  will  direct  the  future  of  this  country. 

Nevertheless,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  nowadays  the  dominant 
culture  of  the  majority  of  young  people  is  shaped  by  organised  crime,  which 
disseminates  the  idea  that  this  is  the  best  way  to  obtain  economic  benefits  and  a 
good  standard  of  life.  As  a country,  we  have  not  managed  to  pass  on  the  culture 
which  takes  work  and  an  organized,  integrated  and  informed  society  as  the  basis  for 
a stable  economy,  and  therefore  a better  standard  of  life  for  the  whole  nation. 

Conclusions  and  prospects 

The  sociology  of  work  is  an  essential  part  of  the  science  needed  to  search  for  a 
better  future  for  Mexico,  in  which  industrialists,  politicians  and  unions  engage  in  the 
search  for  the  common  good. 

Paradoxically,  Mexico  is  characterised  by  political  nepotism,  where  politicians 
are  more  likely  to  be  seen  as  protagonists  in  the  culture  of  individualism,  evading 
their  responsibilities,  denying  any  blame  and  amplifying  the  deficiencies  that  can  be 
seen  in  other  parts  of  society  in  order  to  justify  their  own  acts. 

Culture,  tolerance,  conscience  and  the  will  to  engage,  on  the  part  of  the 
governors  and  the  governed,  promote  or  decrease  usefulness  and  the  outcomes  of 
interventions  and  socio-economic  programmes  in  a country.  A clear  example  is 
where  Mexico  and  Brazil  have  adopted  similar  economic  policies.  In  Brazil  the 
dedication,  disposition  and  attitude  of  the  citizens  have  produced  the  development  of 
“Giant  of  the  South”  (“Gigante  del  Sur”),  an  example  for  all  Latin  America. 
Unfortunately,  we  cannot  say  the  same  of  our  nation. 

Sadly,  Mexico  has  been  transformed  into  a dependent  country  in  all  the  senses. 
Economically  and  politically  we  depend  on  other  countries,  and  socio-political 
movements  are  controlled  by  a powerful  minority.  We  are  a society  where  social 
groups  emerge  and  create  upward  pressure,  without  dependable  initiatives,  and 
where  the  belief  is  ingrained  that  the  State  has  an  obligation  to  provide  the  means  for 
everyone  to  succeed.  Although  this  belief  has  some  basis  in  reality,  we  must 
recognise  that  in  a country  with  a population  of  more  than  200  million,  the  needs  are 
many  and  at  present  we  are  not  self-sufficient. 
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To  develop  as  a country,  we  need  to  develop  technologically,  academically  and 
economically,  as  individuals  and  as  a society. 

At  the  moment  there  has  been  some  progress  in  growing  the  community  of 
professionals  and  researchers  in  universities  and  of  programmes  to  support  study 
abroad.  Although  this  has  produced  some  productive  links,  it  has  been  achieved  at  a 
high  cost,  when  compared  with  the  cost  of  developing  manpower  and  professionals 
internationally.  At  the  same  time,  the  lack  of  opportunities  at  home,  for  diverse 
reasons,  restrains  our  development. 

Investment  in  education  and  culture  must  not  be  allowed  to  stagnate,  but  lack  a 
good  planning  for  the  country  as  a whole  means  that  those  who  go  overseas  do  not 
contribute  fully.  What  is  needed  is  a new  vision  of  the  state.  It  is  vitally  important  to 
involve  the  private  sector  and  to  ensure  that  the  saturation  of  markets  does  not  affect 
any  part  of  the  productive  sector. 

The  people  who  have  somehow  managed  to  accumulate  capital  in  this  country, 
and/or  manage  to  be  in  positions  of  power  in  society,  must  use  the  power  which  they 
have  in  its  hands  responsibly  and  repay  society.  Lamentably,  on  repeated  occasions, 
this  has  not  happened,  and  there  is  widespread  distrust  of  governors  and  social 
leaders. 

In  the  circumstances  in  which  we  live,  the  question  should  not  only  be:  What 
can  Mexico  do  for  the  people?  But  must  be:  What  can  the  people  do  for  Mexico? 
How  can  we  solve  these  social  problems? 

We  need  to  motivate  and  stimulate  the  population,  so  that  it  recovers  its 
confidence  and  its  belief  in  social  institutions  and  leaders,  putting  the  properly 
qualified  people  in  the  appropriate  social  positions. 
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CATHRINE  NGWARU 

LISTENING  TO  THE  VOICES  OF  PRE-SERVICE  STUDENT  TEACHERS 
FROM  TEACHING  PRACTICE:  THE  CHALLENGES  OF  IMPLEMENTING 
THE  ENGLISH  AS  A SECOND  LANGUAGE  CURRICULUM 

Abstract 

Pre-service  teachers  in  Zimbabwe  face  a number  of  challenges  on  their 
Teaching  Practice  (TP)  usually  because  a second  language  (English)  is  the  language 
of  education.  Challenges  and  experiences  articulated  by  pre-service  student  teachers 
on  TP  therefore  provide  a strategic  window  into  the  practices  of  novice  teachers. 
This  study  uses  a concurrent  mixed  approach  to  examine  the  challenges  faced  by 
B.Ed.  pre-service  (Primary)  student  teachers  in  implementing  the  English  as  a 
second  language  (ESL)  curriculum.  Questionnaire,  interviews,  document  analysis 
and  focus  group  discussions  were  utilised.  The  study  is  based  on  Shulman’s  (1987) 
teacher  knowledge  framework  to  identify  the  worthwhile  knowledges  for  teachers 
and  Cummins’s  (2000)  views  on  academic  proficiency  to  establish  what  the  ESL 
curriculum  should  entail  for  teachers  to  effectively  manage  classroom  pedagogy. 
The  teacher  knowledge  framework  postulates  that  teacher  professional  competence 
can  be  viewed  from  seven  interrelated  knowledge  strands.  This  study  uses  three 
most  pertinent  namely  - content,  pedagogical  and  curriculum  knowledge.  Results  of 
the  study  showed  that  student  teachers  face  a lot  of  challenges  in  teaching  ESL  and 
that  those  challenges  can  be  mediated  by  the  adoption  of  critical  developmental 
pedagogies  that  recognize  teachers  and  learners’  linguistic  competencies  as  in  need 
of  support. 

Key  Words:  Teacher  knowledge  framework,  English  academic  proficiency, 
pedagogical  practices,  ESL  teachers  and  learners 

Introduction 

Pre-Service  teacher  education  in  Zimbabwe  has  evolved  over  the  years  to 
enhance  student  quality  through  strengthening  classroom  management  capacity.  One 
of  the  components  of  training  receiving  close  attention  is  Teaching  Practice.  Marais 
and  Meier  (2004)  say  that  Teaching  Practice  (TP)  is  an  integral  component  of 
teacher  preparation  that  entails  the  inculcation  of  professional  practice  and  conduct. 
The  teaching  practice  window  is  a crucial  time  when  practicing  teachers  get  the 
opportunity  to  develop  on-the-job  experience  and  competences  in  preparation  for 
full  time  practice.  David  and  Hall  (2003)  add  that  TP  is  a socializing  experience  into 
the  teaching  profession  that  involves  rigorous  professional  negotiation  that  leads  to 
the  development  of  confidence.  The  TP  period  is  also  when  teacher  educators  get  the 
opportunity  to  assess  and  evaluate  the  efficacy  of  their  training  programmes  for 
continual  modifications.  Reflections  on  student  teaching  experiences  are  important 
in  the  understanding  of  the  effectiveness  of  teaching  practice  to  improve  practice 
and  programmes  effectiveness.  This  is  a Scholarship  of  Teaching  Language  (SoTL) 
based  on  a small  scale  study  carried  out  on  B.Ed  pre-service. 
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The  study  contexts 

The  concerns  and  challenges  discussed  here  are  from  B.Ed.  pre-service  student 
teachers  at  Great  Zimbabwe  University  (GZU)  who  finished  their  TP  stint  where 
they  implemented  the  ESL  curriculum.  B.Ed  pre-service  is  a teacher  training 
programme  offered  over  a four-year  full-time  period  to  ‘A’  Level  certificate  holders 
who  spent  their  third  year  on  Teaching  Practice.  During  TP,  student  teachers  are 
expected  to  translate  theoretical  knowledge  into  pedagogical  practice.  Kablan  (2005) 
posits  that  TP  offers  the  possibility  of  improving  the  various  innovative  ways  in 
which  new  knowledge  is  constructed  and  refined  for  positive  meaningful 
experience. 

Methodology 

This  study  examined  the  challenges  faced  by  student  teachers  in  ESL  instruction 
during  TP.  A concurrent  mixed  approach  was  employed  utilizing  the  questionnaires, 
interviews,  document  analysis  and  focus  group  discussions.  Twenty  two  student 
teachers  and  ten  lecturers  participated  in  the  study.  The  twenty  two  student  teachers 
taught  ESL  during  TP  while  the  ten  lecturers  supervised  and  assessed  English 
lessons  taught  during  the  same  period.  Harris  (1985)  sees  TP  supervision  as  a 
process  of  monitoring  and  analysing  the  teaching  and  learning  process  of  the  school. 
Data  from  questionnaires  were  collected  from  student  teachers  about  classroom 
challenges.  Informal  interviews  were  conducted  with  selected  lecturers  to  elicit  their 
views  on  student  teachers’  classroom  practices  and  challenges.  Document  analysis 
was  used  to  ascertain  recurring  themes  and  features  (Leedy  & Ormrod,  2001).  TP 
supervision  scripts  were  the  documents  analysed.  A supervision  instrument  is  a 
carefully  designed  form  which  incorporates  the  main  skills  or  performance 
indicators  that  have  to  be  developed  in  the  pre-service  teachers  during  TP.  Forty 
supervision  scripts  for  English  lessons  taught  during  TP  were  analyzed  in  two  stages 
as  follows;  firstly,  the  scripts  were  categorized  according  to  topics  taught.  Secondly, 
the  supervisor’s  comments  were  critically  examined  and  explicit  comments  were 
taken. 

B.Ed.  (Primary)  Pre-service  training  in  Zimbabwe 

Undergraduate  pre-service  teacher  training  at  Great  Zimbabwe  University  was 
introduced  in  the  early  2000s  to  improve  the  quality  of  teachers  and  pedagogical 
practices  following  the  call  by  government  to  shift  emphasis  from  access  and 
quantity  to  quality  and  sustainability.  Pre-service  teacher  education  therefore  needed 
to  continually  provide  evidence  that  procedures  are  accountable,  effective  and  value 
added.  The  effectiveness  of  pre-service  teacher  training  programmes  can  always  be 
assessed  during  Teaching  Practice  (TP).  The  teaching  practice  window  is  a crucial 
moment  when  practicing  teachers  get  the  opportunity  to  develop  on-the-job 
professional  competence  and  to  experience  the  transition  from  students  to  full 
teachers.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  pre-service  teachers  to  experiment  and  test  their 
knowledge  and  skills  in  an  authentic  teaching  environment.  The  rigorous  negotiation 
that  takes  place  during  TP  leads  to  higher  confidence  in  improving  pre-service 
teachers’  learning  and  a higher  sense  of  teacher  efficacy.  By  its  nature,  pre-service 
teacher  learning  is  a daunting  task  given  the  complex  nature  of  classroom  dynamics. 
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the  expectations  of  learners  and  society.  This  study  examined  pre-service  teachers’ 
classroom  practices  and  the  challenges  encountered  while  on  TP.  This  could  serve  as 
a reflective  process  to  put  together  evidenced  challenges  that  can  be  used  to  improve 
both  student  teacher  practice  and  training  programmes. 

English  as  a Second  Language  and  the  Zimbabwe  School  curriculum 

English  has  continued  to  establish  itself  as  a global  lingua  franca  in  many 
countries  of  the  world  including  Zimbabwe  where  it  is  used  as  a medium  of 
instruction.  It  occupies  a high  status  in  the  school  curriculum  as  in  all  formal 
contexts.  The  goal  of  teaching  English  is  to  make  learners  acquire  a high  linguistic 
proficiency  that  enables  learners  operate  effectively  in  academic  and  social 
situations.  However,  ESL  instruction  presents  host  of  challenges  to  teachers  and 
learners  who  both  do  not  possess  the  prerequisite  proficiency.  Vespoor  (2003)  says 
that  the  policy  of  using  English  appears  to  have  a major  impact  on  the  discursive 
patterns  found  in  many  of  the  classrooms.  Students  on  TP  therefore,  face  a double- 
barrelled  challenge  of  being  second  language  users  of  ESL  with  the  attendant  limited 
proficiency  and  teachers  of  ESL  learners  who  grapple  worse  with  acquiring  basic 
linguistic  ability,  let  alone  academic  proficiency.  At  their  TP  stage,  student  teachers 
only  have  a degree  of  linguistic  and  professional  competence  to  use  to  mediate 
classroom  pedagogy  and  English  language  teaching.  In  many  cases  however,  both 
remain  a real  challenge  especially  given  the  mismatch  between  their  competences 
and  the  learners’  needs  for  support.  Inevitably,  student  teachers  resort  to  ‘classroom 
survival  skills’  such  as  ‘safe  talk’  (Homberger  & Chick,  2001),  ritualised  techniques 
in  Zimbabwean  primary  schools  (Ngwaru,  2010)  and  code-switching  between 
English  and  Kiswahili  in  Kenyan  classrooms  (Bunyi,  2005). 

Teacher  knowledge  framework  and  academic  proficiency 
Teacher  Knowledge 

The  Zimbabwean  situation  is  similar  to  many  other  bilingual  contexts 
characterised  by  teachers  who  are  ESL  users  of  English  while  students  are  English 
Language  Learners  (ELLs).  Implicit  in  the  definition  is  that  ELLs'  proficiency  in 
English  is  insufficient  for  them  to  academically  succeed  in  English-only  classrooms. 
ELLs  have  different  linguistic  and  academic  needs  from  first  language  speakers  of 
English  (LI)  and  need  special  assistance  to  bring  them  to  the  same  grade  level 
proficiency  as  LI  speakers.  Teachers  therefore  need  a strong  knowledge  base  of 
English  in  order  to  effectively  assist  their  learners.  Knowledge  base  refers  to  a 
repertoire  of  knowledge,  skills  and  dispositions  that  teachers  require  to  conduct 
classroom  practices  effectively.  Shulman  (1987)  probes  seven  categories  of  teacher 
knowledge  that  are  essential  for  effective  classroom  practice.  Three  of  those 
(content,  pedagogical  & curriculum  knowledge)  are  the  main  focus  of  this  study 
while  four  (learners,  trends,  contexts  & values)  provide  a broader  view  of  the 
situation. 

Content  knowledge  or  subject  matter  knowledge  is  the  ‘what’  of  teaching 
usually  acquired  through  adequate  exposure  to  comprehensible  linguistic  input.  It  is 
the  knowledge,  understanding,  skills  and  dispositions  that  children  should  learn 
Shulman  (1987). 
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Pedagogical  knowledge  is  the  ‘how’  of  teaching  generally  acquired  through 
education  coursework  and  experience  in  schools  Ball  (2000).  It  was  later  revised  and 
blended  with  content  to  become  Pedagogical  Content  Knowledge  (PCK)  - which  is  a 
form  of  practical  knowledge  used  by  teachers  to  guide  their  actions  in  highly 
contextualised  school  settings  Shulman  (1987).  It  entails  knowledge  of  specific 
strategies,  methods  and  rules  of  classroom  management  that  can  be  used  to  address 
student  learning  needs  in  particular  classroom  circumstances.  A sound  grounding  in 
relevant  (PCK)  therefore  prepares  teachers  who  understand  learners’  needs,  are  able 
to  diagnose  learners’  problems,  can  select  and  design  suitable  learning  tasks  and 
make  use  of  authentic  instructional  materials.  This  is  reminiscent  of  Freire’s  (1995; 
2006)  critical  pedagogy.  Critical  pedagogy  is  a teaching  approach  that  attempts  to 
help  students  to  question  and  challenge  domination  and  the  beliefs  and  practices  that 
dominate.  Freire  endorses  students’  ability  to  think  critically  about  their  education. 

Curriculum  knowledge  is  the  ‘why’  of  teaching  that  justifies  worthwhile 
knowledge  required  by  teachers  for  effective  pedagogy.  Pre-service  teachers  need  to 
be  comfortable  with  the  components  of  the  curriculum  - how  to  interpret  the 
curriculum  correctly,  having  the  ability  to  identify  suitable  goals  and  objectives  for 
specific  lessons  and  how  to  develop  unique  activities  that  reinforce  the  lessons  being 
presented.  Finally,  they  need  the  expertise  to  effectively  implement  the  curriculum. 
This  paper  regards  curriculum  implementation  a process  of  interaction  among 
student  teachers,  ESL  learners  and  the  learning  content.  Ndawi  and  Maravanyika 
(2011)  say  that  the  process  of  curriculum  implementation  is  based  on  a number  of 
activities  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  if  they  miss  the  point,  the  intended 
curriculum  is  not  achieved. 

Academic  Proficiency 

Cummings  (2000)  indicates  that  English  academic  proficiency  is  a special  genre 
that  learners  need  to  develop  in  order  to  cope  with  school  knowledge.  It  refers  to  a 
degree  to  which  an  individual  has  access  and  expertise  in  understanding  and  using 
specific  kind  of  language  that  is  employed  in  academic  contexts  and  is  required  to 
complete  academic  task.  Academic  Language  Proficiency  is  the  second  type  of 
proficiency  needed  to  read  books,  to  participate  in  debate  and  to  provide  written 
responses  to  tests.  Students  require  a considerable  time  as  much  as  seven  years  to 
become  more  academically  proficient  in  English  (Cummings,  1981).  What  that 
means  is  that  ESL  learners  frequently  confront  the  demands  of  academic  learning 
through  a yet  un-mastered  language  again  making  it  difficult  to  achieve  expected 
level  of  proficiency. 

Findings  and  Discussion 

The  results  reported  here  are  presented  and  discussed  according  to  ‘knowledges’ 
established  earlier  on. 

Academic  Proficiency 

The  results  of  the  study  showed  that  many  of  the  lessons  taught  were  heavily 
flawed  with  a variety  of  weaknesses  most  of  which  emanated  from  the  low 
proficiency  levels  of  most  learners  and  some  teachers.  The  following  comments 
highlight  lack  of  language  proficiency  on  teachers  and  learners. 
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Interviews 

• There  was  excessive  code-switching  from  the  target  language  to  the  mother 
language 

• Pre-service  teachers  failed  to  devise  meaningful  activities  from  which 
learners  could  benefit 

• Student  teachers  failed  to  make  themselves  understandable  to  learners 

• Student  teachers  did  not  have  the  confidence  to  teach  English  in  the 
presence  of  a supervisor 

Supervision  scripts 

• Teachers’  instructions  and  explanations  were  not  clear 

• Children  gave  wrong  answers  and  the  teacher  accepted  them  as  correct 

• There  was  no  meaningful  pupil  to  pupil  interaction 

All  the  above  comments  clearly  indicate  that  both  teachers  and  learners  have 
serious  problems  in  using  the  target  language.  Both  need  a certain  level  of 
proficiency  in  order  to  engage  in  meaningful  pedagogic  tasks.  Teachers  whose 
English  is  not  good  enough  can  not  correct  the  learners’  English  hence  the 
acceptance  of  wrong  answers.  Cook  (1996)  laments  that  if  teachers  or  learners  are 
not  fully  conversant  with  the  use  of  English,  it  is  difficult  to  sustain  their  activities, 
hence  meaningful  and  interactive  classroom  discourse  is  compromised  and  code- 
switching takes  centre  stage.  Cummings  (2000)  adds  that  code-switching  should  be 
avoided  because  it  acts  as  an  obstacle  to  competence  and  fluency  hence  denying  the 
learner  the  benefits  of  education. 

Content  knowledge 

The  results  of  the  study  showed  that  although  pre-service  teachers  possessed 
some  level  of  desirable  content  knowledge  of  English,  it  was  not  adequate  enough  to 
enable  them  to  teach  English  in  ways  that  are  consistent  with  desired  expectations. 
The  following  comments  highlight  pre-service  teachers  and  learners’  lack  of 
adequate  content  knowledge  in  English. 

Focus  group  discussion 

• Some  of  us  had  difficulties  in  extracting  the  learning  content  from  the 
syllabus 

• Lack  of  adequate  vocabulary  and  correct  grammar  made  it  very  difficult  to 
teach  composition 

• Many  of  the  learners  lacked  the  conceptual  understanding  of  the  concepts 
they  had  to  learn 

Questionnaires 

• English  was  rated  the  most  difficult  subject  to  teach 

• Oral  skills  were  rated  as  most  difficult  to  develop 

• Integration  of  language  skills  was  rated  as  very  difficult 

Supervision  scripts 

• Both  student  teachers  and  learners  heavily  relied  on  textbooks  for 
information 

• The  lesson  were  heavily  flawed  with  repetition  of  concepts  resulting  in  poor 
teaching 

• The  teacher  did  not  show  adequate  mastery  of  the  subject  matter 
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From  the  above  comments  it  is  evident  that  both  teachers  and  learners  face  a 
number  of  challenges  during  ESL  instruction.  This  is  consistent  with  Medgyes’s 
(2001)  point  that  the  majority  of  learners  grope  in  the  dark  unless  they  are  fortunate 
enough  to  receive  tailor-made  support  from  knowledgeable  teachers.  Heavy  reliance 
on  textbook  deprive  learners  the  opportunity  to  explore  their  world  since  actual 
language  use  involves  many  varieties  of  knowledge. 

Pedagogical  knowledge 

The  results  of  the  study  showed  that:  pre-service  teachers  need  a lot  of 
pedagogic  English  skills  to  teach  English  effectively.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
comments  which  reveal  lack  of  pedagogic  knowledge  on  the  part  of  students. 

Focus  group  discussion 

• We  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  rowdy  pupils  during  group  work 

• Varied  and  meaningful  group  activities  were  difficult  for  to  design 

• We  did  not  know  the  appropriate  strategies  to  use  for  certain  lessons 
Supervision  scripts 

• Lesson  introductions  were  not  linked  to  the  concepts  to  be  developed 

• They  moved  back  and  forth  and  no  teaching  took  place 

• Teacher  talk  dominated  the  lesson  depriving  learners  the  opportunity  to 
interact  meaningfully 

From  the  above  reports,  it  is  evident  pre-service  teachers’  abilities  to  impart 
pedagogic  skills  were  inadequate.  Failure  to  manage  group  work  and  to  design 
varied  and  meaningful  group  activities  that  enhanced  learner  interaction  is  indicative 
of  lack  of  adequate  PCK.  Krashen  (1985)  says  that  language  acquisition  requires 
meaningful  interaction  in  the  target  language.  The  best  way  are  those  that  supply 
comprehensible  linguistic  input  in  low  anxiety  situations  containing  messages  that 
learners  want  to  hear. 

Curriculum  knowledge  and  implementation 

Supervision  scripts 

Data  from  supervision  scripts  showed  that: 

• Student  teachers  lacked  the  confidence  to  teach  English  in  the  presence  of 
supervisors 

• Objectives  for  oral  lessons  were  poorly  stated 

• Some  students  teachers  could  not  differentiate  between  aims  and  objectives 
It  is  clear  that  pre-service  teachers  need  a lot  of  support  to  acquire  the  necessary 

skills  to  transmit  the  curriculum  effectively.  However,  while  a lot  of  serious 
weaknesses  were  noted  in  student  teachers’  practices,  a number  of  strengths  were 
ascertained.  Data  from  questionnaires  indicated  that  up  to  seventy  percent  of  the 
students  were  very  comfortable  with  teaching  reading  comprehension  and  guided 
composition. 

Conclusions 

There  is  no  doubt  that  successful  implementation  of  the  ESL  curriculum  by  pre- 
service teachers  in  Zimbabwe  rests  on  teacher  expertise.  Their  agency  is  critical  in 
the  attempt  to  build  a cumulative  and  useful  body  of  knowledge  about  pedagogy 
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content  knowledge  in  general.  This  is  why  the  complexity  of  teachers'  pedagogic 
content  knowledge  becomes  most  apparent.  The  official  curriculum  specifies 
content,  which  is  brought  to  life  by  teachers  with  varying  knowledge,  and  resources 
working  in  particular  school  classrooms. 

Recommendations 

In  view  of  the  above  discussion,  this  study  recommends  that: 

• Critical  developmental  pedagogies  should  be  applied  to  ESL  teaching. 

• Effective  methods  of  assessment  on  how  well  pre-service  have  internalized 
the  theoretical  and  pedagogic  knowledge  for  becoming  effective  teachers  be 
put  in  place. 

• Teacher  education  courses  on  content  knowledge  of  ESL,  vocabulary, 
grammar  and  the  four  language  skills  should  be  improved  to  ensure 
adequate  mastery  of  essential  teaching  skills. 

• The  language  curriculum  should  be  more  specific  about  the  need  for 
proficiency  in  the  language  of  schooling  for  ESL  learners  to  succeed 
academically. 
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IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
TEACHERS  IN  NIGERIA:  THROUGH  OPEN  AND  DISTANCE  EDUCATION 

Abstract 

Education  authorities  have  seemed  to  agree  that  increasing  standards  for  pre- 
service education  of  teachers  will  not  necessarily  lessen  the  need  for  continued  in- 
service  preparation  and  professional  growth.  No  amount  of  time  spent  in  college  or 
university  will  complete  the  preparation  of  the  teacher  for  classroom  tasks. 
Teachers,  like  doctors,  ministers,  and  lawyers,  must  continue  with  their  education 
after  graduation.  Constantly  applying  new  techniques  and  materials  make  education 
in  service  absolutely  necessary.  If  teachers  are  to  become  real  leaders  in  their 
respective  schools,  teachers  must  be  provided  with  a programme  of  in-service 
training  which  is  concerned  with  doing  and  not  merely  with  listening.  Distance 
education  has  played  a role  in  meeting  these  challenges  and  is  likely  to  play  an 
increasing  one.  However,  the  paper  examines  how  open  and  distance  education 
(ODL)  affects  teachers  professional  development  and  offers  suggestions  on  how 
ICTS  could  be  used  to  improved  and  increased  teachers  professional  skills  in 
Nigeria.  In  industrialized  countries,  ODL  has  been  used  to  reach  new  constituencies 
of  potential  teachers  who  would  not  otherwise  have  become  teachers.  It  has 
provided  qualified  university  graduates  with  teaching  licences  or  professional 
qualifications  to  support  school  based  training. 

Keywords:  In-Service,  Training,  Professional  Development,  Teachers,  Teaching 
Pedagogy,  Open  and  Distance  Education 

Introduction 

There  is  increasing  and  strong  interest  among  governments,  institutions, 
international  agencies  and  teachers  in  the  use  of  open  and  distance  education 
methods  and  technologies  for  initial  training  and  continuing  professional 
development  for  teachers.  The  last  decades  have  seen  considerable  growth  in  the 
number  and  diversity  of  distance  education  programmes,  and  the  integration  of 
distance  education  with  traditional  provision  and  new  initiatives  using  information 
and  communication  technologies  (ICTs).  These  trends  are  prompted  by  the  need  to 
meet  teacher  shortages  and  the  demand  for  more  continuing  education  for  teachers 
in  a changing  world. 

Teachers  face  a widening  range  of  demands  everywhere,  for  example: 

Teachers  throughout  the  world  are  experiencing  an  unprecedented  transition  in 
their  role  and  status  and  demands  on  them  are  becoming  increasingly  multi- 
faceted... Many  teachers  do  not  have  the  training  or  experience  to  cope  with 
this  changing  role  (European  Commission,  2000:  40). 

Unfortunately,  the  high  expectations  and  growing  demands  on  teachers  tend  to 
run  in  parallel  with  low  status,  low  pay  and  poor  working  conditions:  'teachers  are  at 
the  heart  of  the  education  revolution,  but  many  feel  under  siege...  their  diminished 
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status  is  a worldwide  phenomenon'  (UNICEF,  1999:  39  in  Robinson  & Colin,  2003). 
The  situation  of  teachers  had  reached  what  the  International  Labour  Organisation 
described  as  'an  intolerably  low  point',  because  working  conditions  had  declined 
(UNESCO,  1998:  38).  Many  qualified  teachers  leave  teaching  for  more  attractive 
careers,  new  graduates  are  not  attracted  to  teaching,  and  recruitment  into  teacher 
training  draws  lower-qualified  entrants  as  teaching  becomes  an  occupation  of  last 
resort. 

The  educational  level  on  entry  to  teaching  varies  widely.  Though  the 
Recommendations  Concerning  the  Status  of  Teachers  (UNESCO  & ILO,  1966) 
proposed  the  completion  of  secondary  education  as  a minimum  entry  standard,  this 
has  not  yet  been  achieved  worldwide.  A typical  primary  school  teacher  in  one 
country  may  have  a master's  degree  and  postgraduate  teacher  training  and  teach  in  a 
well-resourced  school  with  small  classes-  good  pay,  a well-defined  career  path,  and 
access  to  a choice  of  staff  development  opportunities  and  professional  communities 
of  teachers.  While  in  another,  a primary  school  teacher  may  have  completed  primary 
education  only,  be  untrained  as  a teacher,  have  two  jobs  (teaching  plus  farming, 
trading  or  private  tutoring),  or  teach  in  a poorly  resourced  school  in  a remote  area 
with  little  job  security,  and  no  career  ladder  in  teaching  and  little  opportunity  for 
professional  development. 

In  Nigeria,  unqualified  teachers  have  been  a necessity.  Nigeria's  considerable 
achievements  in  the  expansion  of  Universal  free  Primary  Education  in  1976  (UPE) 
and  Universal  Basic  Education  (UBE)  in  1999  had  resulted  in  part  for  the  use  of 
unqualified  teachers  for  the  former,  though  these  have  now  been  phased  out  as 
planning  goals  start  to  shift  from  quantity  to  quality.  The  minimum  entry  to  teaching 
profession  is  Nigeria  Certificate  in  Education  (NCE).  Many  of  the  issues  about  the 
quality  of  teachers  and  teacher  training  are  linked  to  problems  of  supply  and 
demand,  shaped  by  specific  circumstances.  Nigeria  has  too  few  qualified  and  trained 
teachers. 

Attempts  to  solve  problems  of  shortages  have  included  searches  for  new 
untapped  sources  of  potential  teachers,  emergency  training  schemes  and  increased 
use  of  para-professional  teachers.  Hence,  the  need  for  this  paper. 

What  is  In-Service  Training? 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  in-service  training  is  defined  as  a workshop  for 
employed  professionals,  paraprofessionals  and  other  practitioners  to  acquire  new 
knowledge,  better  methods,  etc.  for  improving  their  skills  toward  more  effective, 
efficient  and  competent  rendering  of  service  in  various  fields  and  to  diverse  groups 
of  people.  Further,  such  a workshop  is  a training  designed  to  benefit  a specific  group 
of  teachers  at  a particular  school.  A good  in-service  training  should,  via  workshop 
trainees  and  improve  the  quality  of  programming  for  the  development  of  teachers  in 
service. 

What  is  Professional  Development  of  Teachers? 

This  refers  to  skills  and  knowledge  attained  for  both  personal  development  and 
career  advancement.  Professional  development  encompasses  all  types  of  facilitated 
learning  opportunities,  ranging  from  college  degrees  to  formal  coursework. 
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conferences  and  informal  learning  opportunities  situated  in  practice.  It  has  been 
described  as  intensive  and  collaborative,  ideally  incorporating  an  evaluative  stage. 
There  are  a variety  of  approaches  to  professional  development,  including 
consultation,  coaching,  and  communities  of  practice,  lesson  study,  mentoring, 
reflective  supervision  and  technical  assistance 

Student  achievement  is  linked  to  numerous  factors,  but  quality  teachers  are  one 
of  the  most  important  components  of  student  success.  If  school  teachers  do  not  have 
the  tools  they  need  to  teach  students  effectively,  their  students  will  suffer.  To  teach 
effectively,  teachers  need  access  to  ongoing  teacher  professional  development.  This 
professional  development  enables  teachers  to  improve  their  own  education  through 
seminars,  workshops,  and  classes. 

Through  teacher  professional  development,  teachers  learn  new  teaching 
strategies  to  improve  the  quality  of  instruction.  This  allows  them  to  make  changes  in 
the  way  they  teach  their  students,  incorporating  innovative  teaching  methods  in  the 
classroom.  It  teaches  them  how  to  work  with  a variety  of  learning  styles,  since  not 
all  students  learn  the  same  way.  It  also  helps  teachers  change  their  day-to-day 
teaching  methods,  encouraging  them  to  accept  new  methods  based  on  accurate 
education  research. 

What  should  be  the  principles  for  professional  development? 

Principles  for  Professional  Development  should: 

• Ensure  depth  of  content  knowledge. 

• Provide  a strong  foundation  in  the  pedagogy  of  particular  disciplines. 

• Provide  more  general  knowledge  about  teaching  and  learning  processes, 
and  about  schools  and  institutions. 

• Reflect  the  best  available  research. 

• Contribute  to  measurable  achievements  in  student  learning. 

• Expect  teachers  to  be  intellectually  engaged  with  ideas  and  resources. 

• Provide  sufficient  time,  support  and  resources  to  enable  teachers  to 
master  new  content  and  pedagogy  and  integrate  these  into  their  practice 
(American  Federation  of  Teachers,  1995). 

What  can  the  various  media,  technologies  and  ICT  contribute  to  teacher 
training? 

Impact  of  ICTs  In  Distance  Education  to  Teacher  Professional 
Development 

The  UNESCO  (2002)  report  identifies  four  different  functions  of  information 
and  communication  technologies  (ICT)  in  ODE  teacher  education: 

• as  an  aid  to  distribution  of  materials; 

• as  a means  of  affording  two-way  electronic  communication; 

• through  networked  computers  which  allow  access  to  the  internet  and  multi- 
way communication;  and 

• as  a means  of  diversifying  into  resource-based,  self-accessed  teacher 
education. 
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In  many  countries  it  is  shown  that  without  appropriate  pre-service  teacher 
training  (PRESET)  and  in-service  edncation  and  training  (INSET),  ICT  will 
never  play  a central  role  in  educational  renewal  and  innovation. 

Pre-Service  Teacher  Training  (PRESET)  in  iCT 

At  the  PRESET  level,  teachers  clearly  need  to  master  the  core  technical 
knowledge  and  skills,  this  means  knowledge  and  skills  to: 

• use  computers  and  managing  files, 

• do  word  processing, 

• create  spreadsheets, 

• use  a database, 

• create  a presentation,  and 

• understand  basic  information  and  communication  technology. 

This  technical  training  is  often  provided  in  PRESET  but  is  not  always  a 
requirement  for  teacher  certification. 

In-Service  Education  and  Training  (iNSET)  in  iCT 

Serving  teachers  need  to  be  familiarised  not  only  with  the  technology  but  with: 

• the  teaching  and  instructional  design  skills  that  will  enable  them  to  help 
their  pupils  engage  in  constructivist  thinking,  experimentation,  problem- 
solving and  learning  linked  to  real  life  situations; 

• how  to  exploit  collaboration  tools  such  as  weblogs,  wikis,  podcasts,  Flickr 
and  YouTube  so  that  pupils  can  create,  adapt  and  share  content,  discuss 
issues  and  support  one  another's  learning; 

• the  use  of  e-assessment  - that  is,  not  only  using  ICT  for  true/false,  multiple 
choice  or  fill-in-the-blank  testing,  but  also  assessing  pupils'  abilities  in  self 
directed  study,  information  retrieval,  analysis,  synthesis,  problem-solving 
and  creativity;  and 

• the  use  of  e-portfolios  - that  is,  creating  multimedia  records  of  pupils' 
efforts,  achievements  and  reflections  on  learning  for  the  purposes  of 
conducting  formative  assessment,  showcasing  pupils'  best  work  and 
conducting  summative  assessment  (Kheng  et  al.,  2000). 

ICTs  that  Facilitate  the  In-Service  Training  of  Teachers 

The  major  types  of  ICT  products  currently  being  studied  by  teachers  include: 

• tutorial  software  and  simulations  for  knowledge  transfer;  and  conceptual 
development; 

• email  and  conferencing  software  for  communication  support; 

• groupware  and  other  tools  for  collaborative  learning; 

• concept  mapping  and  other  tools  for  conceptual  manipulation; 

• software  for  access  to  educational  databases; 

• specialized  computer-based  tools  for  subject  areas  such  as  mathematics  and 
technical  drawing; 

• software  for  testing  and  assessment;  and 

• different  forms  of  web-based  resources  (Collis,  2001). 
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There  are  widespread  examples  of  the  use  of  ICTs  for  this  purpose.  They  are  as 
follows: 

Virtual  Workplace:  This  is  video-conferencing  and  web-based  technologies 
for  synchronous  and  asynchronous  interaction  between  pre-  and  in-service  teachers. 
It  aims  to  enhance  pedagogy  in  teacher  training,  student  teachers'  learning  in  their 
undergraduate  studies  and  teaching  practice,  and  teachers'  supervision  or  mentoring 
of  the  students. 

Telematics  for  Teacher  Training  (T3):  This  aimed  to  enhance  primary  and 
secondary  teachers',  teacher  trainers'  and  librarians'  professional  development  and  it 
encourage  teacher-trainers  to  adopt  ICT.  It  is  a web-site  providing  resources  for 
teacher  trainers  and  modelled  best  practice  in  site  design  (Moonen  & Voogt,  2001). 

The  Virtual  Teachers  Centre:  It  is  Teachers  Online  project,  which  allows 
teachers  to  link  electronically  to  learn  about  others'  work,  create  a virtual  community 
of  practice,  sharing  ideas  through  live  chat,  and  access  and  share  a variety  of 
learning  and  teaching  resources  and  links  to  other  sites.  (Moonen  & Voogt,  2001). 

EduNet:  is  an  integrated  educational  internet  service  for  students  and  teachers 
managed  by  the  Korea  Education  and  Research  Information  Services  (KERIS).  It 
supports  the  introduction  of  virtual  learning  in  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
provides  online  teacher  training,  promotes  teachers'  networking  and  supports 
teachers'  voluntary  clubs  by  providing  self-training  materials  and  various  online 
forums  (Moonen  & Voogt,  2001). 

TINTIN:  was  established  as  an  online  teacher  networking.  It  provided  two 
teachers'  networks,  one  for  teachers  of  German,  the  other  for  teachers  of  French. 
These  networks  used  email,  listservs  and  occasionally,  face-to-face  interaction.  The 
teachers  primarily  used  this  network  to  share  information  - reflective  exchanges 
occurred  rarely-and  it  was  shown  that  teacher  anxiety  decreased  and  productivity- 
increased  during  the  network  experience  (Moonen  & Voogt,  2001). 

The  US  Teachers  Network:  is  a nationwide,  non-profit  educational 
organization  that  identifies  and  connects  teachers  exemplifying  professionalism  and 
creativity  within  public  school  systems,  promotes  collaboration  among  educators  to 
improve  teaching  and  student  achievement,  provides  resources  to  support  teachers  in 
their  own  professional  development,  and  disseminates  the  work  of  outstanding 
classroom  teachers. 

Government  in  Nigeria  should  help  the  teachers  to  use  the  widespread  examples 
of  the  ICTs  in  all  teacher  education. 

Can  distance  education  support  continuing  professional  development  and 
training  of  teachers  more  widely,  effectively  and  affordably? 

Role  of  Distance  Education  in  Teacher  Professional  Development  in 
Nigeria 

Teacher  education  is  an  important  area  where  distance  education  has  been  used 
extensively  to  provide  pre-service  teacher  preparation,  upgrading  of  academic 
qualifications,  and  in-service  continuing  professional  development  and  content  areas 
and  instructional  methods.  Many  examples,  particularly  from  both  developing  and 
developed  countries,  show  that  teacher  training  at  a distance  may  reach  large  groups 
of  teachers  and  may  have  profound  impact  on  the  development  of  national  education 
systems.  Examples  include  distance  learning  initiatives  in  countries  such  as  Nigeria, 
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Burkina  Faso,  Chile,  China,  India,  Mongolia,  and  South  Africa  to  prepare  new  teachers 
or  upgrade  skills  of  the  existing  teaching  force  (Ojokheta,  2000;  UNESCO,  2002). 

It  is  the  acute  shortage  of  qualified  primary  school  teachers  that  led  the  Federal 
Government  of  Nigeria  to  establish  the  National  Teachers’  Institute  (NTI  in  1976),  a 
distance  education  college  for  teachers  upgrading.  Its  mission  was  to  provide  initial 
teacher  qualifications  and  upgrade  the  quality  of  teachers  through  distance 
education.  Its  courses  and  qualifications  were  equivalent  to  those  of  conventional 
teachers  Colleges.  NTI  is  an  educational  parastatal;  with  headquarter  in  Kaduna  and 
offices  in  36  sfafes.  If  has  made  enormous  contribution  to  teacher  supply  and  is  now 
an  institutionalised  part  of  the  teacher  education  system  as  its  meeting  the  Education 
For  All  2015  targets. 

Distance  education  plays  an  increasingly  important  role  in  helping  to  address 
the  growing  shortage  of  teachers.  Education  institutions  in  Nigeria  are  using  the 
internet  as  the  principal  or  supplementary  means  of  providing  both  pre-service  and 
in-service  teacher  education.  There  are  a growing  number  of  high  quality  Web-based 
professional  development  resources  available  for  educators  in  Nigeria.  In  addition, 
the  number  of  universities  in  Nigeria  that  are  offering  online  degree  programmes  and 
courses  for  educators  across  the  country  has  grown  exponentially  in  recent  years. 

The  Web  provides  teachers  with  incredibly  rich  instructional  and  information 
resources  to  enhance  their  instruction  and  professional  skills  and  the  possibility  of 
on-demand,  just-in-time  professional  development  without  leaving  their  classrooms. 
The  Web  also  provides  opportunities  for  online  mentoring  and  support  of  novice 
teachers  during  their  first  year  of  teaching  and  to  develop  online  communities  of 
practice.  Virtual  Web-based  environments  for  teachers  now  enable  them  to  seek  help 
from  other  teachers,  locally,  nationally,  or  globally  in  solving  classroom  problems, 
sharing  lesson  plans  and  materials,  interacting  with  experts  in  particular  fields,  and 
in  planning  collaborative  curriculum  development  projects  (Omolewa,  1982). 

However,  the  Web  provides  an  important  resource  for  teacher  education 
institutions  and  agencies  and  centres  that  provide  professional  development  to 
teachers  in  the  country.  In  countries  with  limited  access  to  technology  infrastructure/ 
radio,  television  and  print-based  materials  are  used  to  address  teacher  education 
needs.  The  China  Television  Teacher's  College,  a part  of  the  China  Central  Radio 
and  Television  University,  uses  television-based  distance  education  to  prepare  new 
teachers  and  provide  a range  of  distance  education  professional  development 
programmes  to  primary  and  secondary  teachers,  principals  and  administrators 
(UNESCO,  2002). 

In  Nigerian  perspective,  the  National  Open  University  of  Nigeria  (NOUN),  have 
the  NOUN  radio,  also  in  University  of  Lagos,  Akoka,  Nigeria  use  the  UNILAG 
Radio,  and  the  Institute  of  Management  and  Technology,  (IMT)  Enugu  among 
others  are  known  for  their  (UNIAIR)  programme.  These  radio  stations  are  where 
student  listens  and  receives  their  lectures.  These  are  very  popular  and  are  being  used 
by  these  institutions,  to  broadcast  educational  programs  of  variety  on  areas  such  as 
teacher  education,  rural  development,  programme  in  agriculture  for  farmers,  science 
education,  creative  writing,  mass  communication,  in  addition  to  traditional  courses 
in  liberal  arts,  science  and  business  administration  (Amadi,  2010). 

Also,  Brazil's  national  distance  education  system,  PROFORMACAO,  is  used  to 
provide  initial  training  to  unqualified  preschool  and  primary  education  teachers  and 
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combines  self-study  and  bi-weekly  workshops  using  print-based  and  video 
materials.  Other  countries  with  limited  technology  facilities  also  rely  heavily  on 
print-based  materials  as  well  as  radio  and  other  media  options.  India,  for  example, 
uses  print-based  materials,  audio  and  video  cassettes,  coupled  with  optional  face-to- 
face  tutorials  in  local  study  centres,  while  Mongolia  uses  radio  and  print-based 
materials  as  part  of  the  strategy  to  help  primary  The  above  examples  illustrate  some 
of  the  ways  the  technology  resources  available  within  each  country  may  be  used  to 
provide  pre-service  and  in-service  teacher  education  and  Nigeria  will  not  be  an 
exception. 
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SYMBOLS  OF  HYPHENATED  IDENTITY  DRAWING  MAPS  (IDM)  FOR 
ARAB  AND  JEWISH  STUDENTS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  HAIFAi 

Abstract 

In  2008,  we  conducted  a large  scale  study  following  our  methodology 
developed  for  the  analysis  of  drawings  to  assess  identity  (Hertz-Lazarowitz,  Farah  & 
Yosef-Meitav,  2012).  We  gathered  interviews  and  asked  for  Identity  Drawing  Maps 
(IDM)  from  184  students  aged  from  20-30  years.  The  symbols  in  the  drawings  were 
grouped  in  five  categories:  Religious,  National,  Emotional,  Secular-Cultural  and 
Nature  and  person  figure  symbols.  The  most  frequent  symbols  were  related  to  the 
nature  and  person  figure  category,  and  the  least  frequent  were  symbols  from  the 
secular-cultural  category.  The  symbol  categories  most  indicative  of  identity  conflicts 
were  religious  and  national.  The  Arabs  had  more  conflicted  and  complex  IDM 
messages  than  Jews  and  the  evaluation  of  their  emotions  were  less  positive  and  less 
optimistic  than  the  Jews.  The  IDM  methodology  revealed  the  complex  and  multi- 
layered expression  of  identity  construction.  These  findings  can  provide  better 
understanding  into  the  dynamic  of  identity  construction  of  youth  living  in  the 
University  context  which  has  been  conflict  ridden  for  many  decades. 

Key  words:  Hyphenated  Identify;  Arabs  and  Jews;  Haifa  University 

Hyphenated  identity 

The  theory  of  “Hyphenated  Identity”  (HI)  argues  that  people  living  in  complex 
political-social  contexts  construct  a "new  identity"  that  include  many  identities 
depended  on  the  socio-cultural  and  political  contexts.  Research  had  documented 
that  young  adults  includes  various  sub-identities  and  "live  on  the  hyphen",  between 
identities  found  in  contrast  vs.  harmony  (Farah,  Hertz-Lazarowitz,  2009). 

Israeli  society  is  bi-national,  comprising  a Jewish  majority  and  an  Arab 
minority.  For  many  years,  the  Arab  population  in  Israel  was  referred  by  the  majority 
as  "the  Arabs,"  as  a matter  of  distinction  from  "the  Jews".  Throughout  the  years, 
definitions  have  changed  within  each  group.  Jews  and  Arabs  are  now  defining 
themselves  by  more  identity  terms.  Especially  the  Arab  minority  in  Israel  added 
many  hyphenated  identities,  among  them  terms  of  collective  identity:  Palestinians, 
Arab-Palestinians,  and  Palestinian  citizens  of  Israel  (Yosef-Meitav,  2008). 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel  in  1948,  identity  has  been  a core 
concept  that  challenged  the  Israeli  society.  Particularly  challenging  has  been  the 
term  Jewish,  as  it  refers  to  both  religion  and  nationality  (Herman,  1977).  Young 
Arabs  and  Jews  have  encountered  complex  political  changes,  adjusting  to  greater 
diversity  of  ethnicity,  culture  and  religion,  while  continuing  to  live  in  the  context  of 
an  intractable  conflict  (Rouhana,  2004;  White-Stephan,  Hertz-Lazarowitz,  Zelniker, 
& Stephan,  2004).  Over  time,  identity  definitions  in  Israel  changed  from  simple  or 
binary  to  multiple  and  more  complex  identities  (Ghanem,  2006).  Especially  Arabs 
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and  Jewish  immigrants  negotiated  their  identity  via  a complex  course  of  action 
(Gerges,  2003).  The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  explore  the  deeper  meaning  youth  in 
Israel  assign  to  their  identities. 

The  context  of  the  University  of  Haifa 

The  University  of  Haifa  is  a unique  environment  for  studying  how  nationality, 
religion,  and  ethnicity  contribute  to  students'  construction  of  their  identity,  and  how 
identity  in  turn  is  related  to  students'  perception  of  their  experiences  on  campus.  The 
University  of  Haifa  is  a meeting  place  for  Arab  (Muslim,  Christian,  and  Druze)  and 
Jewish  students,  from  different  ethnicities.  All  the  students  are  either  religious  or 
secular,  with  varied  ethnic  background;  political  orientation,  as  well  as  different 
calendars  that  mark  their  religious  and  civic  life.  Within  this  multifaceted  context 
identities  are  constantly  under  reconstruction  as  young  people  live  in  a complex 
mixture  of  conflict  and  harmony. 

Since  2001  and  up  to  2008  Hertz-Lazarowitz  and  a team  of  Arab  and  Jewish 
researchers  conducted  annual  studies  as  part  of  a research  seminar  entitled  “Social 
psychological  aspects  of  the  University”.  The  full  questionnaire  asks  the  students  to 
rate  attitude  on  a Likert  scale  and  rates  their  perception  of  Haifa  University  (HU).  In 
those  studies  students  were  to  choose  one  identity  from  a list,  and  there  was  an 
option  to  add  an  identity  definition  (Zelniker,  Hertz-Lazarowitz,  Peretz,  Azaiza  & 
Sharabany,  2009). 

In  the  2006  and  2008  study  students  were  interviewed  in  order  to  explore 
identity  construction.  At  the  end  of  the  interview  students  were  given  a blank  page 
and  were  asked  to  write  their  identity  definition.  They  were  also  asked  to  draw  a 
picture  expressing  their  identity  and  write  a text  related  to  the  drawing.  Their  written 
identity  definition,  plus  the  drawing,  plus  the  text  related  to  the  drawing,  constituted 
the  Identity  Drawing  Map  (IDM).  This  method  followed  the  procedure  used  by 
Michelle  Fine  in  her  study  of  Hyphenated  Identity  (Katsiaficas,  Fine,  Hertz- 
Lazarowitz,  Sirin,  Yosef-Meitav,  Farah,  Zoabi,  2012).  The  maps  were  examined  by 
qualitative  and  quantitative  methods  of  analyses;  and  added  important  understanding 
of  the  HI  in  its  current  construction.  We  assumed  that  in  Israel  we  will  also  find  HI 
and  student  that  "live  on  the  hyphen",  between  identities  in  contrast  vs.  harmony 
(Farah  & Hertz-Lazarowitz,  2009;  Hertz-Lazarowitz,  Yosef-Meitav  & Zoabi,  2007). 
This  study  focus  is  using  the  IDM  methodology  to  explore  HI  in  a mixed  University 
context.  We  aim  to  understand  differences  as  well  as  similarities,  within  and 
between  Arabs  and  Jews. 

Method 

Participants 

In  the  year  of  2008,  seventy  six  Jews  (27  from  Ethiopia,  32  from  Former  Soviet 
Union,  17  bom  in  Israel)  and  109  Arabs  (31  Dmze,  35  Muslims  and  43  Christian), 
all  of  them  UH  Students  in  their  third  year,  from  various  departments  participated 
voluntarily  in  the  study.  They  created  the  IDM  as  part  of  the  questionnaire;  all  of  the 
185  maps  were  documented  and  analyzed  (Farah  & Hertz-Lazarowitz,  2009). 

This  paper  presents  two  types  of  results:  One  detailed  analysis  of  two  examples 
IDM  as  a detailed  guide  to  use  the  IDM  method.  Second  we  present  a general 
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analysis  by  percentages  (n=185)  to  find  similarities  and  differences  between  Arabs 
and  Jews. 

Procedure 

Following  answering  a Likert  type  questionnaires.  Each  student  was  engaged  in 
a one  to  one,  90  minutes  semi  structured  interviews;  students  were  interviewed 
about  their  life  in  general  and  specifically  on  campus.  At  the  end  of  the  interview 
they  were  asked  to  write  an  identity  definition,  draw  their  identity  map,  and  add  a 
brief  text  related  to  their  map  (Yosef-Meitav,  2008;  Hertz-Lazarowitz,  Yosef- 
Meitav,  Farah  & Zoabi,  2010). 

Measures 

Three  coders  proceed  through  three  stages  of  coding  the  IDM: 

(1)  Categorization  of  objects  to  groups  of  symbols:  First,  all  objects  in  the 
drawing  were  counted,  the  sum  was  100.  Then  up  to  3 most  salient  objects  were 
coded  in  the  fitting  category  of  symbols  and  entered  later  to  the  analysis.  Examples 
of  symbols  within  the  five  categories  were: 

a.  Religious  symbols'.  Mosque,  Synagogue,  and  Cross. 

b.  National  symbols',  geographical  maps,  Israel  flag,  Palestinian  flag. 

c.  Emotional  symbols',  heart,  family,  sadness-tears. 

d.  Secular  and  Cultural  symbols:  books,  university,  village. 

e.  Nature  and  person  figure',  person,  parts  of  body,  trees. 

(2)  The  message  of  the  maps:  The  coders  defined  the  IDM  according  to  the 
following  distinctions: 

a.  Integrated  message'.  If  symbols  of  identities  (at  least  two)  and  text  were 
blended  in  integration. 

b.  Conflicted  message:  if  symbols  of  identities  (at  least  two)  and  text  were 
depicted  with  high  tension,  and  intense  rage. 

c.  Separated/parallel  message:  if  symbols  of  identities  (at  least  two)  and  text 
were  separated  or  parallel. 

(3)  Evaluation  of  emotion:  The  coders  used  12  emotions.  Positive  emotions  such 
as  satisfaction,  pride;  and  negative  emotions  such  as  anxiety,  anger.  The  coders 
decided  in  a (1-3)  scale  if  they  are  very  certain  (3)  or  very  uncertain  (1),  about  the 
emotion  presented  in  the  map. 

Reliability 

The  coders  were  three  students  of  psychology  and  education  on  their  B.A  and 
M.A  degree.  They  were  trained  12  hours  by  the  main  researcher.  Each  coder 
received  an  identity  map,  read  the  text  written  beside  the  identity  map  and  described 
it.  They  start  working  individually  and  then  rotated  in  pairs.  At  the  same  time  they 
wrote  a protocol  which  provides  a basis  for  testing  the  reliability,  the  coders  agreed 
90%  between  them  about  the  three  stages  of  coding  of  the  IDM  (Hertz-Lazarowitz, 
Yosef-Meitav  & Zoabi,  2007). 

Identity  Map  Results 

We  present  two  IDMs  of  an  Ethiopian  Jew  and  a Muslim  Arab. 

(1)  Abed:  Arab  - Muslim  - male 

Background  information: 
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Abed  is  21  years  old,  single,  traditional  Muslim,  Arab,  he  defines  his  identity  as 
an  Arab  Palestinian  who  lives  in  Israel.  He  was  bom  in  Israel  and  lived  in  Arab 
village. 

The  identity  map  drawing:  The  text 

"Maybe  my  drawing  map  is  influence  by  the  coming  independence  day,  but  I 
feel  that  the  flag  meaning  the  Jewish  Zionist  flag  of  the  state,  is  crashing  our 
Palestinian  and  Arab  identity.  I draw  the  Palestinian  flag  on  the  soil  because  it 
is  the  soil  of  our  land.  The  figure  of  Handala  symbolize  my  Arab  identity,  the 
Israeli  flag  symbolize  the  occupation  that  hides  both  Handala  and  the 
Palestinian  flag". 

Map  analysis  and  summary: 

Abed  drew  three  national  symbols  in  different  sizes:  a small  Palestinian  flag,  a 
large  Israeli  flag  over  the  whole  page  and  a figure  of  Handala^  whieh  became  a 
known  symbol  for  the  Palestinians  occupation.  The  Israeli  flag  symbolize  the 
oppression  of  the  Palestinian  people,  on  the  legs  of  Handala  he  drew  the  Palestinian 
flag.  The  Israeli  flag  is  overmling  the  Palestinian  flag;  Abed  writes  that  he  is  not 
satisfied  living  in  Israel.  The  map  expresses  a massage  of  conflict  between  s national 
and  civic  identities;  the  emotions  expressed  are  sadness  and  other  negative 
emotions. 

Shmual:  Jewish  male  bom  in  Ethiopia 
Background  information: 

Shmuel  is  28  years  old,  single,  traditional  Jewish,  he  defines  his  identity  as  a 
Jewish-Ethiopian.  He  was  bom  in  Ethiopia  and  lives  in  Jewish  settlement. 

The  identity  map  drawing  : The  text 

"I  am  a Jewish  man  that  immigrated  to  Israel  from  Ethiopia,  I am  very  pleased 
here,  I want  to  continue  living  in  the  land  of  Israel,  I want  to  grow  roots, 
develop  and  help  the  Ethiopian  community.  As  my  family  has  adapted  to  the  new 
state  and  overcome  some  difficulties,  I want  other  Ethiopian  families  develop 
and  always  remained  in  the  land  on  Israel". 

Map  analysis  and  Summary: 

Shmuel  drew  many  symbols  in  four  categories.  National:  an  Israeli  flag,  an 
Ethiopian  flag  and  a map  of  Israel.  Religious:  Star  of  David.  Secular  and  Cultural: 
an  Ethiopian  house,  (the  hot)  Nature  and  Person  figure  he  draws  himself  The  map 
expresses  a message  of  integration  "being  an  Ethiopian  Jew".  His  positive  emotions 
are  expressed  in  pride,  hope  and  elevation. 

Shmuel  drew  a human  figure  with  dark  blue  face  and  curly  hair.  On  his  body 
there  is  a map  of  Israel  and  above  him  a large  Israeli  flag  with  glorified  stars  of 
David  around.  On  the  left  there  is  a colorful  Ethiopian  flag  and  there  is  a typical 
Ethiopian  hot  (home).  Shmuel  defined  himself  as  Jewish-Ethiopian  and  writes 
about  the  close  connection  with  the  Ethiopian  community  and  his  desire  to  help 
them.  He  uses  a lot  of  symbols  to  express  his  Jewishness  but  he  keeps  the  Ethiopian 
symbols  as  well. 


2 

From  approximately  1975  through  1987  Naji  Al-Ali  created  cartoons  that  depict  the 
complexities  of  the  plight  of  Palestinian  refugees.  These  cartoons  are  still  relevant  today  and 
Handala,  the  refugee  child  who  is  present  in  every  cartoon,  remains  a potent  symbol  of  the 
struggle  of  the  Palestinian  people  for  justice  and  self-determination. 
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Finding  and  Discussion 

IDMs  comparison  (N=185) 

Similarities'.  The  two  groups  generated  the  same  symbol  categories  and  had 
similar  percentages  of  symbols  in  each  of  the  categories.  For  both  groups, 
percentages  of  Nature  and  person  figure  symbols  were  highest;  followed  by  national 
and  emotional  Categories.  Only  two  categories  out  of  five:  National  and  Religious, 
include  symbols  that  expressed  the  source  of  conflicts.  The  religious  symbols  in 
Israel  are  naturally  politically  expression  of  conflict,  oppression,  unjust  and 
occupation.  Those  are  the  events  that  are  perceived  by  the  Arab  and  the  Jews  as 
threat  to  their  life  experiences. 

This  finding  comes  with  the  data  that  Arabs  expressed  more  negative  emotions 
than  Jews,  (anger  and  sadness).  These  emotions  pertain  to  their  difficult  and 
discordant  existence  among  the  Jewish  majority,  and  to  the  continuous  oppressed 
existence  of  their  Palestinian  brothers  under  the  Israeli  occupation  (Hertz- 
Lazarowitz,  Zelniker  & Azaiza,  2010).  The  reality  in  Israel  is  that  on  one  hand  Arab 
can  express  their  love  for  the  Palestinian  flag,  but  this  flag  is  not  recognizing  in 
Israel  and  cannot  be  part  to  a political  approved  demonstration. 

It  is  a positive  sign  that  student  can  express  their  positive  and  negative  emotion 
in  regard  to  these  symbols  and  toward  the  University.  But  the  Israeli-Jewish  culture 
gives  priority  to  the  Jewish  religious  symbols  in  the  daily  life  on  campus  and  in  the 
State.  But  slowly  some  positive  changes  are  taking  place  on  campus.  Mixed 
classrooms  are  the  routine.  Students  live  within  an  island  of  coexistence  and 
cooperation  for  the  last  forty  years.  Inter -religion  dialogue  groups  are  formed. 
Prayer  places  are  assigned  to  different  religion  groups.  Few  civil  groups  continue  for 
years  to  create  a dialogue  and  understanding  sites  for  different  groups.  The  holidays 
of  all  religions  are  now  acknowledged  by  UH  authorities,  thus  we  can  dream  and 
imagine  a reality  where  national  and  religious  symbols  will  reach  more  acceptance 
and  respect  from  all  groups. 
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PETIA  TODOROVA 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  TRANSDISCIPLINARY  APPROACH  AS  A 
METHODOLOGY  TO  AID  STUDENTS  OF  HUMANITIES  AND  SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

One  of  the  major  problems  students  of  humanities  and  social  sciences  face  is  the 
choice  of  methodology  which  they  should  employ  in  the  theoretic  discussion  of  a 
given  task.  In  the  learning  process  they  are  presented  with  the  most  essential  and 
emblematic  authors  and  their  works  relating  to  the  students’  major.  This  provides 
them  with  rich  theoretic  knowledge  and  creates  epistemological  competency. 
However,  the  moment  they  attempt  a more  in-depth  study  in  the  form  of  a thesis  or 
dissertation,  they  are  in  a quandary  as  they  realize  that  they  are  unaware  of  the 
appropriate  way  of  compiling  and  assembling  information  which  must  not  only 
reflect  their  findings  as  a new  element  in  their  research  but  it  must  also  delineate  the 
academic  approach  and  contribution  of  their  studies. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  their  education  the  necessity  of 
methodological  competency  is  largely  neglected  and  is  rarely  included  as  part  of 
their  curriculum.  Certainly,  there  exists  a logical  explanation  to  support  such 
approach.  Not  all  students  graduating  with  a major  in  humanities  or  social  sciences 
will  continue  with  further  academic  research  activities.  In  fact,  the  number  of 
students  who  have  the  intellectual  capacity  and  desire  to  embark  on  this  career  path 
is  relatively  small.  However,  the  needs  of  those  students  who  do  elect  to  take  the 
extra  step  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Thus,  one  of  the  most  common  practices  is  for  the  mentor  to  assign  a specific 
author  and/or  task  relevant  to  the  intended  research  activity  which  brings  the  student 
to  the  dilemma  of  making  the  right  theoretic  choices  and  selecting  the  proper 
methodological  course  of  action. 

As  a result,  here  comes  the  transdisciplinary  approach  as  a move  forward 
toward  a novel  possibility  aimed  at  helping  students  to  successfully  carry  out  their 
research  in  the  field  of  humanities  and/or  social  sciences.  The  dynamics  of  modem 
society  and  subject  research  lead  to  a process  that  tackles  the  problem  of  transferring 
knowledge  and  methods  from  one  theoretic  field  to  another. 

The  term  transdisciplinarity  is  used  for  the  first  time  by  the  French  psychologist 
and  stmcturalist  Piaget.  By  employing  this  term  he  stresses  the  need  for  interaction 
among  various  subjects  and  branches  of  learning  especially  in  the  field  of  education. 
In  its  present  classification  the  place  of  the  transdisciplinary  approach  is  hard  to 
define  as  it  is  concurrently  in,  through,  and  beyond  any  academic  subject.  Today, 
according  to  the  Encyclopedia  of  Life  Support  Systems  (EOLSS),  it  signifies  a new 
philosophic  movement. 

Therefore,  the  need  arises  for  students  to  be  familiarized  with  the  differences 
between  disciplinary,  multidisciplinary,  interdisciplinary,  and  transdisciplinary 
approach  to  doing  research. 

Unlike  the  disciplinary  or  subject  research  which  aims  at  a single  level  of 
reality,  transdisciplinarity  is  oriented  towards  the  dynamics  characteristic  to  the 
interplay  of  several  levels  of  reality.  The  latter  must  be  distinguished  from  the  levels 
of  organization,  which,  according  to  the  systemic  approach,  may  represent  identical 
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levels  of  reality  and  may  not  lead  to  violation  of  basic  laws.  The  systemic  approach 
stipulates  that  two  levels  of  reality  are  different  when  the  transition  from  one  level  to 
another  leads  to  the  violation  of  fundamental  principles  and  scientific  laws. 

The  transdisciplinary  approach,  regarded  as  a process,  is  characterized  by 
integration  and  overriding  of  subject  boundaries.  As  a ‘scientific  utopia’,  it  stands 
out  as  an  intellectual  category  requiring  a wide  range  of  disciplinary,  scientific,  and 
epistemological  potential.  It  is  different  from  the  multi-  and  interdisciplinary 
approach  in  a way  that,  on  one  hand,  it  transcends  the  subject  boundaries,  and,  on 
the  other,  it  is  not  part  of  any  specific  subject  research.  Thus,  the  transdisciplinary 
approach  allows  for  the  understanding  of  the  complexities  of  the  modem  world 
which  is  a primary  feature  of  its  scientific  legitimacy. 

The  need  for  a relationship  among  various  academic  subjects  has  led  to  the 
emergence  of  the  multidisciplinary  and  interdisciplinary  approaches  in  the  middle  of 
the  20*  century.  The  former  studies  an  object,  which  is  the  focus  of  research  of 
several  subjects  at  the  same  time.  For  instance,  the  study  of  a single  cell  is 
incorporated  in  different  subjects  taught  to  students  of  medicine  such  as 
embryology,  cytology,  physiology,  biophysics,  pathology,  etc.  The  interdisciplinary 
approach  is  characterized  by  the  transfer  of  research  methods  from  one  subject  to 
another.  These  synergic  models  are  applied  to  the  studies  of  a number  of  academic 
subjects  such  as  sociology,  philosophy,  and  linguistics  in  the  context  of  a quest  for 
new  research  methods. 

The  transdisciplinary  approach,  as  indicated  by  the  prefix  ‘trans-‘,  signifies  a 
research  which  is  carried  out  among  different  subjects,  moves  through  and  goes 
beyond  them.  It  aims  at  understanding  the  modem  world. 

The  disciplinary  approach  in  research  is  directed  at  one  of  the  levels  of  Reality. 
Here,  one  must  distinguish  between  the  levels  of  Reality  and  levels  of  organization. 
The  latter,  as  defined  in  the  systemic  approach,  may  belong  to  an  identical  level  of 
Reality  and  they  do  not  suggest  a violation  of  essential  concepts.  The  various  levels 
of  organization  reflect  the  different  stmcturing  of  the  same  fundamental  laws. 

Unlike  the  disciplinary  (subject)  research,  the  transdisciplinary  approach  is 
interested  in  the  dynamics  borne  out  by  concurrent  interaction  of  several  levels  of 
Reality.  The  levels  of  Reality  are  a cluster  of  systems  invariant  to  the  relations 
among  a host  of  common  laws.  For  example,  the  laws  governing  macrophysics  are 
no  longer  valid  for  the  laws  governing  the  micro  world.  This  means  that  two  levels 
of  reality  may  be  different  if  basic  laws  and  concepts  are  violated  while  going  from 
one  level  to  the  next.  Therefore,  it  becomes  mandatory  that  the  process  of 
understanding  the  foregoing  dynamics  go  through  the  disciplinary  (subject) 
approach  to  knowledge  first.  The  transdisciplinary  approach,  although  not  new  as  a 
method  of  research,  feeds  on  the  disciplinary  (subject)  research,  which  thus  become 
illuminated  in  a new  and  fmitful  way  created  by  the  dialectic  relations  between 
them. 

Reality  has  trans-subjective  dimension  due  to  the  fact  that  even  a single  ordinary 
experiment  can  destroy  a well-formulated  theory.  The  transdisciplinary  approach 
rises  above  the  limits  of  science  established  with  the  dawning  of  the  New  Age. 

Contemporary  research  approaches  lay  down  the  need  for  dual  development  - 
on  one  hand,  through  analysis,  and  on  the  other,  by  understanding  the  complexities 
of  the  modem  world.  This  is  where  the  transdisciplinary  methodologies  come 
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forward.  They  offer  the  possibility  of  tracking  down  the  genesis  of  some  key 
concepts  employed  in  the  modem  methodological  practices. 

Methodology  is  a subject  which  deals  with  the  structure,  logical  organization, 
methods,  and  means  of  a specific  activity.  Methodological  knowledge  consists  of 
two  different  forms,  namely  normative  and  descriptive.  The  normative  methodology 
is  a collection  of  mles  and  norms  which  stipulate  the  content  and  sequence  of 
specific  activities.  The  descriptive  methodology  is  in  fact  a description  of  the  order 
in  which  the  actual  activities  are  performed.  In  both  cases,  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
methodological  knowledge  is  the  internal  organization  and  regulation  of  the 
information  process  or,  in  other  words,  the  actual  transformation  of  the  subject 
under  discussion. 

Modem  science  is  characterized  by  the  rapid  development  of  the  so-called  pan- 
scientific  methodological  concept  and  the  research  methods  related  to  it,  such  as  the 
interdisciplinary,  multidisciplinary,  and  transdisciplinary  approach.  This  is 
supported  by  the  following  circumstances: 

Firstly,  the  academic  studies  treat  more  complex  subjects  from  the  natural  and 
social  environment.  This  leads  to  the  increase  in  the  abstract  level  in  which  a subject 
is  analyzed  and  to  the  decrease  of  the  level  of  its  transparency.  For  instance,  a 
complex  subject  such  as  urban  development  is  difficult  to  undergo  discussion 
through  a single  example  because  it  consists  of  a multitude  of  natural,  social,  and 
technological  elements,  which  in  turn  are  discussed  separately  in  different  academic 
topics.  In  these  circumstances,  the  research  tools  and  approach  to  analyzing  a subject 
acquires  a central  role  in  the  world  of  knowledge. 

Secondly,  a set  of  tasks  related  to  methodology  creates  an  interconnection 
between  science  and  practice,  which  leads  to  solving  more  complex  problems  such 
as  the  problems  in  education.  This  brings  the  need  to  act  on  two  levels:  experts  from 
various  academic  fields  should  combine  their  efforts  in  building  a universal  model 
which  tackles  the  complexity  of  a specific  subject  and  also  the  concepts  and 
solutions  that  present  information  about  that  subject  should  be  united  under  a 
common  practical  system. 

The  scientific  characteristics  of  the  modem  trends  in  methodology  establish 
certain  philosophic  grounds  which  are  reflected  in  the  broader  picture  created  by 
science  in  the  world  around  us.  Thus,  we  cannot  ignore  the  images  and  content  set 
forth  by  these  characteristics  as  they  are  closely  interrelated  with  the  important  role 
of  methodology. 

Methodology  encompasses  various  heuristic,  systematic,  and  ideological 
elements.  These  elements  are  organized  in  an  orderly  manner  and  characterize 
scientific  knowledge.  The  basic  components  of  Science  are  the  images  and  concepts 
of  principal  objects  (the  world,  the  universe,  etc.)  as  well  as  the  typology  and 
classification  of  objects  according  to  a specific  pattern  and  their  relation  to  space 
and  time. 

Together  with  the  role  of  methodology,  the  development  of  epistemology  is  an 
aspect  to  be  reckoned  with  in  search  of  new  meanings  and  answers  to  questions  in 
the  world  of  science,  as  our  civilization  strives  for  solutions  and  life-long  strategies. 
The  changes  in  modem  science  coincide  with  the  quest  for  new  ideas  and  meanings 
in  the  field  of  culture,  philosophy,  religion,  art,  etc. 
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Therefore,  it  is  important  to  direct  our  attention  to  three  groups  of  questions, 
which  arise  out  of  the  need  for  understanding  the  modem  stages  of  development  of 
methodology. 

1 . Do  the  complexities  which  exist  when  discussing  topics  from  the  natural  and 
social  sciences  need  to  make  scientific  knowledge  more  complicated  as  well? 
Should  there  be  a single  viewpoint  on  the  development  of  the  world  of  knowledge  or 
can  we  allow  for  multiple  analyses? 

2.  Based  on  which  subject  concept  do  we  apply  the  synthetic  model  and  the 
results  of  studying  the  complex  subject?  What  kind  of  language  do  we  use  for  the 
findings  to  be  clearly  understood  by  scientists  in  different  fields? 

3.  In  the  process  of  carrying  out  a study,  the  characteristics  irrelevant  to  the 
research  topic  are  either  eliminated  or  the  researcher  simply  chooses  to  ignore  them. 
Here,  a question  arises  as  to  whether  the  researcher  always  relates  the  topic  under 
investigation  to  the  already  established  scientific  knowledge? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  answers  to  these  questions  are  held  in  the  concepts  and 
directives  of  methodology  (interdisciplinary,  multidisciplinary,  transdisciplinary) 
which  represent  the  main  components  of  scientific  knowledge  such  as  the  issues 
discussed,  their  classification,  their  relationship  and  interaction  in  space  and  time. 

The  transdisciplinary  approach  has  its  own  general  view  on  science  and 
knowledge.  This  view  as  such  stands  for  a single  system  of  universal  order.  The  area 
under  discussion  as  well  as  the  various  processes  and  their  interaction  within  this 
system  represent  its  usual  elements.  In  this  case,  the  transdisciplinary  approach 
serves  as  a basic  tool  which  researchers  use  in  normative  and  descriptive 
methodology.  Thus,  transdisciplinarity  becomes  an  academic  subject  of  its  own.  It 
has  all  the  necessary  qualities  which  make  it  possible  for  that  approach  to  be  part  of 
the  educational  system  and  to  be  implemented  in  the  process  of  solving  problematic 
tasks  relating  to  natural  and  social  sciences. 

Proposal  for  developing  a Center  for  Transdisciplinary  Stndies  (CTS) 

Main  objectives: 

• Creating  a policy  for  teaching  the  concepts  and  methods  of  the 
transdisciplinary  approach  in  universities; 

• Creating  and  developing  special  skills  for  utilizing  transdisciplinary  methods 
by  regular  students,  PhD  students,  and  teachers  within  the  university  system, 
which  should  aim  not  only  at  solving  problematic  tasks  relating  to  natural 
and  social  sciences  but  also  at  coping  with  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead  in 
their  professional  environment. 

In  conjunction  with  its  main  goals,  CTS  may  be  established  in  the  following 
areas: 

1 . Organization  and  Methodology; 

2.  Education  and  training; 

3.  Major  scientific  studies; 

4.  International  scientific  projects. 

Organization  and  Methodology: 

• Seeking  out  the  most  effective  forms  of  organizing  and  implementing  CTS; 

• Designing  a course  in  transdisciplinary  methodology  according  to  a specific 
major; 
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• Supplying  relevant  materials  to  university  libraries. 

Education  and  training: 

• Designing  a curriculum  and  ensuring  students’  access  to  relevant  literature 
and  materials;  teaching  basic  concepts  of  transdisciplinary  methodology; 

• Teacher  training  in  transdisciplinary  methodology; 

• Organizing  courses  in  transdisciplinary  methodology  according  to  a specific 
plan  - as  a core  requirement  or  as  an  elective  course; 

• Setting  up  seminars  and  conferences  in  line  with  relevant  topics  which 
motivate  and  encourage  the  use  of  transdisciplinary  methodology  to  solve 
departmental  problems. 

Major  scientific  studies: 

• Analyzing  the  existing  concepts  in  the  transdisciplinary  approach  and 
methodology; 

• Designing  methods  and  techniques  for  applying  the  transdisciplinary 
approach  to  practice; 

• Performing  necessary  scientific  research  and  experimental  studies  to  create 
strategies  in  order  to  solve  urgent  problems  in  the  field  of  education; 

• Conducting  scientific  conferences  in  order  to  generate  and  share  good 
practices  in  applying  the  transdisciplinary  approach  when  solving 
problematic  tasks  in  Academia. 

International  scientific  projects: 

• Coordinating  international  cooperation  in  search  of  ways  to  introduce  the 
transdisciplinary  approach  in  the  field  of  tertiary  education; 

• Organizing  or  participating  in  international  conferences  to  exchange  good 
practices  in  applying  the  transdisciplinary  approach  in  the  field  of  tertiary 
education; 

• Borrowing  and  incorporating  existing  transdisciplinary  methods  in  order  to 
solve  academic  problems; 

• Ensuring  university  support  and  teacher  training  in  transdisciplinary 
methodology; 

• Providing  methodological  assistance  and  support  to  universities  which  have 
already  introduced  academic  centers  for  transdisciplinary  research. 

In  conclusion,  the  use  of  transdisciplinary  approach  is  a way  to  broaden  one’s 
academic  view  on  life.  This  may  be  achieved  by  expanding  scientific  knowledge,  by 
creating  a common  model  of  tackling  complex  subjects,  and  by  improving  the 
methods  used  in  dealing  with  such  complex  subjects. 
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MILO  MILEFF 

INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES:  SELECTING  AND  DEVISING  TASKS 

Introduction 

In  the  present  paper  and  the  discussion  that  follows,  I present  aspects  of  test 
construction  and  a careful  description  of  instructional  objectives.  Constructing  tests 
involves  several  stages  such  as  describing  language  objectives,  selecting  appropriate 
test  task,  devising  and  assembling  test  tasks,  and  devising  a scoring  system  for 
evaluation  purposes.  Tests  can  be  classified  according  to  their  reference,  that  is, 
something  external  that  serves  to  give  test  scores  meaning.  Thus,  I distinguish 
between  norm  referenced  and  domain  referenced  testing.  The  former  are  in  reference 
to  performance  and  the  latter  to  a general  domain  of  skills  and  knowledge.  In  other 
instances,  tests  can  derive  significance  through  reference  to  more  restricted  domains 
such  as  those  delineated  in  instructional  plans  and  practices.  These  are  called 
objective  referenced  tests.  The  focus  here  is  on  objective  referenced  tests  because  of 
their  particular  relevance  to  evaluation  in  second  language  classroom.  I also  present 
guidelines  for  devising  closed-ended  and  open-ended  test  tasks.  These  guidelines  are 
part  of  a larger  process  of  devising  valid  tests  that  are  compatible  with  the  focus, 
range,  and  standards  of  performance  specified  or  included  in  instructional 
objectives. 

Instructional  objectives 

I distinguish  between  two  sorts  of  objectives  based  on  their  generality.  There  are 
general  instructional  objectives,  which  include  the  skills,  abilities,  or  knowledge 
students  are  expected  to  learn  from  extended  instruction,  such  as  an  entire  course. 
They  are  often  expressed  as  the  overarching  goals  of  the  course.  In  addition,  there 
are  specific  instructional  objectives  that  are  reflected  in  day-to-day  instruction  of 
units  and  lessons.  These  more  specific  kinds  of  objectives  are  variously  referred  to 
as  syllabus,  unit,  or  lesson  objectives  and  they  are  associated  with  course  objectives 
around  which  actual  instruction  is  usually  planned  and  built.  Although  there  are 
different  kinds  of  objectives  I focus  here  on  language  learning  objectives.  It  is 
crucial  that  the  description  of  language  objectives  be  accurate  and  complete  and  in  a 
form  that  is  useful  for  making  tests.  I point  out  two  methods  of  describing  language 
objectives  for  the  purposes  of  devising  objectives-referenced  tests. 

Objectives  as  tasks 

The  most  important  way  of  stating  language  objectives  is  in  terms  of  test  tasks. 
Consider  three  examples  which  by  no  means  exhaust  all  possible  objectives  a 
teacher  might  expect  to  find.  The  first  example  has  a skill  focus.  Here,  students  will 
be  able  to  answer  factual  questions  including  in  their  answers  levels  of  probability. 
The  second  example  has  a structure  focus  in  which  students  should  be  able  to 
answer  correctly  multiple-choice  items  related  to  vocabulary,  syntactic  structure, 
and  morphological  structure.  The  third  example  entails  communicative  or  notional 
focus,  where  students  should  have  the  ability  to  sustain  a conversation  in  English  or 
any  L2  for  that  matter  about  every  day  affairs  and  popular  topics.  Objectives 
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described  in  this  way  provide  not  only  the  form  of  the  tasks,  namely,  conversation, 
multiple-choice,  etc.,  but  also  the  standard  of  performance  expected  in  terms  of  time 
framing,  percentage  or  degree  of  success,  etc.  The  second  advantage  has  to  do  with 
the  validity  of  the  test,  which  represents  the  skills  one  wants  to  measure.  Yet  another 
advantage  to  this  method  is  that  it  allows  teachers  and  students  to  focus  their  efforts 
due  to  a clear  and  precise  statement  of  objectives.  However,  some  drawbacks  do 
exist.  In  utilizing  this  method  there  can  be  a tendency  to  concentrate  on  skills  that 
are  easy  to  test  while  leaving  out  other  skills  not  so  easy  to  test.  In  other  words, 
objectives  may  be  selected  because  of  their  amenability  to  testing  rather  than  their 
value  to  language  learners.  Therefore,  if  objectives  are  described  independently,  this 
problem  can  be  overcome. 

Objectives  for  learning 

Here,  I consider  the  linguistic  content  focus  and  content  range  of  the  objective 
in  addition  to  the  standard  of  performance  expected  of  the  students. 

Content  focns 

Instructional  objectives  can  be  described  in  terms  of  performance  skills  (such  as 
reading  or  speaking),  communicative  language  use  (including  reference  to  specific 
notions  L2  learners  will  be  able  to  express),  specific  structures  (such  as  word  order 
or  pronominal  reference),  or  a combination  of  these.  In  any  case,  the  linguistic 
content  that  is  the  focus  of  instruction  should  be  clearly  identified  in  the  objective. 
This  is  necessary  when  appropriate  tasks  for  the  measurement  of  these  skills  are 
selected  for  use  in  tests.  In  other  words  the  linguistic  content  described  in  the 
language  objectives  determines  the  linguistic  focus  of  the  test  tasks  if  they  are  to  be 
a valid  indicator  of  attainment  of  the  objectives. 

Content  range 

The  range  of  objectives  refers  not  only  to  the  nature  of  the  linguistic  or  content 
to  be  learned  but  also  to  the  conditions  in  which  learners  are  expected  to 
demonstrate  their  skills.  The  range  can  be  specified  in  several  ways.  One  is  by 
identifying  the  issues,  topics,  or  themes  that  the  learners  will  be  able  to  handle 
utilizing  their  new  language  skills.  For  instance,  if  the  linguistic  focus  in  the 
objective  is  syntax,  one  aspect  of  the  range  might  be  that  learners  are  expected  to  be 
able  to  parse  out  sentences  with  comprehension.  This  is  referred  to  as  thematic  range 
of  objective.  Another  range  specified  in  the  objective  might  be  the  style  or  genre  of 
language  that  learners  are  expected  to  cope  with  such  as  formal  versus  informal 
language.  This  is  referred  to  as  the  stylistic  range  of  the  objective.  A third  aspect  of 
range  concerns  the  functional  range  of  the  skills  to  be  acquired. 

However,  instructional  objectives  often  specify  one  aspect  of  language  content 
and  leave  other  features  unspecified,  which  may  result  in  such  objectives  being 
overly  general.  That  is,  if  the  objective  is  expressed  in  terms  of  linguistic  structures 
then  the  range  must  be  specified  in  terms  of  performance  skills  and  even 
communication  skills.  As  an  example,  let  us  say  that  the  instantiation  of  syntactic  A 
movement  versus  A’  movement  is  identified  as  the  instructional  objective  for  a 
lesson.  This  represents  a structural  skill.  The  objective  must  be  expanded  to  identify 
implications  of  the  instantiation  in  oral  or  written  language  and/or  comprehension. 
Moreover,  are  the  students  expected  to  formulate  hypotheses  or  conjecture  about 
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other  syntactic  rules?  These  aspects  of  the  objective  need  to  be  specified  in  order  to 
narrow  down  the  initial  structural  objective. 

To  summarize,  in  order  for  language  objectives  to  be  useful  in  test  development, 
it  is  important  to  specify  the  range  of  language  learning  that  is  expected  be  it 
thematic,  stylistic,  and/or  functional. 

Standards  of  performance 

Standards  basically  tell  us  how  to  determine  whether  the  objective  has  been 
attained.  They  specify  both  the  quality  and  the  level  of  performance  that  students  are 
expected  to  acquire  if  L2  learning  is  to  be  successful.  Two  of  the  most  common 
bases  for  assessing  linguistic  proficiency  are  accuracy  and  effectiveness.  Accuracy 
can  be  used  as  the  basis  for  assessing  spelling  and  grammar  in  written  language 
whereas  effectiveness  is  often  used  for  assessing  communication  skills.  Another 
frequently  assessed  quality  is  appropriateness  such  as  familiarity  with  the  use  of 
formal  and  informal  modes  of  communication  in  spoken  language.  Other  qualities 
used  in  assessment  are  authenticity  and  quantity.  They  are  used  mostly  when 
evaluating  speaking  and  writing  skills  and  they  reflect,  for  example,  how  long  a 
student  can  speak  on  a topic  or  how  close  a learner  is  to  what  a native  speaker  might 
say  or  do.  Speed  is  yet  another  quality  that  is  sometimes  assessed  with  respect  to 
reading,  writing,  or  speaking.  While  quality  tells  the  instructor  what  aspects  of 
linguistic  performance  to  consider  when  assessing  proficiency  on  a topic,  level  is  a 
matter  of  how  good  a student  performance  must  be  with  respect  to  a particular 
quality  so  that  the  teacher  may  conclude  that  the  objective  has  been  attained.  A 
useful  way  of  defining  levels  of  performance  is  to  provide  models  or  samples  of 
performance  that  reflect  the  level  of  performance  one  expects  of  successful  L2 
learners.  Otherwise  this  way  of  describing  language  objectives  may  prove  to  be 
potentially  limiting  because  language  skills  that  cannot  be  tested  easily  may  be 
excluded. 

Selecting  and  devising  tasks 

Once  language  learning  objectives  have  been  identified  and  defined,  the  next 
task  is  to  select  those  we  wish  to  test.  It  is  preferable  to  choose  a sample  of 
objectives  to  test  before  beginning  test  construction  in  order  to  avoid  biases  that  can 
arise  otherwise  such  as  items  that  are  easier  to  test  or  topics  that  stood  out  in  class 
because  they  were  recently  taught.  Two  commonly  used  procedures  for  selecting 
objectives  to  test  are  random  sampling  and  stratified  sampling  procedures.  Random 
sampling  of  objectives  is  recommended  only  if  all  objectives  are  equally  important. 
Otherwise  teachers  run  the  risk  of  not  including  important  objectives  and  therefore 
not  testing  them.  Stratified  sampling  on  the  other  hand  requires  that  all  possible 
objectives  be  identified  and  then  organized  according  to  some  criterion  of 
importance,  namely  communicative,  structural,  and/or  functional. 

Clearly,  the  most  important  factor  to  consider  when  choosing  which  type  of  test 
task  to  use  is  the  overall  objective.  Closed-ended  tasks  allow  assessment  of 
comprehension  skills  in  both  reading  and  listening  but  not  speaking  or  writing.  That 
is,  a learner’s  ability  to  perform  on  a closed-ended  task  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  individual  would  be  able  to  produce  the  corresponding  language  in  an  open- 
ended  task.  Also  related  to  language  objectives,  closed-ended  tasks  permit  the 
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examiner  to  assess  specific  language  skills  since  they  are  controlled  totally  by  the 
examiner.  In  comparison,  open-ended  response  tasks  do  not  control  the  students’ 
specific  responses  and  they  can  often  find  ways  of  responding  to  test  items  that  are 
different  from  what  was  intended  by  the  examiner. 

At  this  point,  I wish  to  point  out  that  it  is  important  to  realize  that  not  all 
authentic  language  tasks  are  open-ended.  For  example,  filling  out  forms  are  quite 
formulaic.  In  addition,  not  all  authentic  language  use  involves  oral  communication. 
Reading  and  writing  are  also  characteristic  of  authentic  language  use.  Even  multiple- 
choice  tests  can  be  an  authentic  language  task  for  L2  learners  in  schools  where  the 
medium  of  instruction  is  L2.  Because  they  are  less  structured  than  closed-ended 
tasks,  open-ended  tasks  are  often  used  to  assess  the  skills  of  advanced  learners.  In 
contrast,  low  level  learners  do  need  the  structure  imposed  by  closed-ended  test  tasks. 
However,  multiple-choice  tasks  for  testing  beginning  level  learners  can  be 
demanding  if  care  is  not  taken  to  avoid  unnecessary  complications.  Open-ended 
tasks  are  suitable  for  testing  speaking  and  writing  skills  because  they  require 
language  production.  In  fact,  they  call  for  a variety  of  language  skills  such  as 
spelling,  vocabulary,  and  grammar  skills  in  addition  to  discourse  and  sociolinguistic 
skills. 

Scoring 

Because  the  specific  responses  to  be  made  by  test-takers  in  open-ended  tasks  are 
not  controlled  in  any  precise  way,  devising  such  tasks  does  not  require  the  same 
technical  precision  as  closed-ended  tasks.  Open-ended  tests  are  different  from 
closed-ended  tests  in  that  they  usually  consist  of  only  one  item  (essay),  although  this 
is  not  always  the  case.  In  contrast,  tests  made  up  of  closed-ended  tasks  generally 
include  a number  of  items. 

Domain  reference 

Test  scores  can  be  interpreted  with  reference  to  domains  of  skills  or  knowledge. 
Use  of  domains  for  test  construction  purpose  requires  consensus  on  what  knowledge 
or  skills  comprise  the  discipline  of  interest.  The  important  point  here  is  that  in  order 
to  be  a frame  of  reference  for  test  construction  and  interpretation,  a domain  must  be 
finite  and  known.  If  this  is  done,  it  then  becomes  possible  to  assess  performance  on 
the  test  with  reference  to  how  much  of  the  domain  in  question  has  been  mastered  by 
individual  L2  learners.  Thus,  whereas  norm-referenced  tests  provide  interpretations 
of  test  scores  relative  to  other  learners,  domain-referenced  tests  provide 
interpretations  of  test  scores  relative  to  an  identified  domain  of  knowledge  or  skill. 

Objectives  reference 

Objective  referencing  is  similar  to  domain  referencing  in  that  it  provides  for  the 
interpretations  of  test  scores  with  respect  to  a defined  area  of  knowledge  or  skills. 
The  main  difference  is  that  it  does  not  require  consensus  on  the  description  of  a 
domain  or  a field  of  study.  Instead,  it  depends  on  the  description  of  the  knowledge 
or  skills  that  make  up  a particular  lesson  or  course.  What  is  important  about 
objective  referencing  is  that  the  domain  is  conceptualized  in  local  instructional 
terms.  This  means  that,  generally  speaking,  students  should  be  tested  in  ways  that 
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resemble  how  they  were  taught  (only  if  the  instructional  methods  are  an  appropriate 
reflection  of  the  instructional  objectives). 

Final  word 

When  selecting  appropriate  test  tasks,  one  should  take  into  account  the 
instructional  activities  that  have  been  used  in  class.  Students  may  not  be  able  to 
demonstrate  the  full  extent  of  their  proficiency  if  a test  task  is  selected  that  they  have 
not  seen  before  because  the  task  demands  may  not  be  clear  to  them.  Surely,  an 
indication  of  language  proficiency  is  the  ability  to  use  language  in  different 
situations.  Judgment  is  called  for  when  choosing  test  tasks  that  are  different  from 
but  related  to  the  activities  used  in  class.  In  some  cases,  special  efforts  need  to  be 
taken  to  simulate  the  performance  demands  of  authentic  situations  in  which  L2  will 
ultimately  be  used  because  the  target  situations  are  different  from  those  in  the 
classroom. 


Milo  Mileff 
Sofia  University 
Bulgaria 
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VALERI  LICHEV 

PROBLEM  ORIENTATED  EDUCATION  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  HYPER- 
CODED  TEXTS  (PLAY  AND  HEURISTIC) 

This  paper  represents  part  of  my  experience,  received  during  the  seminar  named 
Practical  Hermeneutics,  which  I lead  since  2006  to  2010  year  at  the  Institute  for 
Philosophical  Research  - Bulgarian  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  participants  are  from 
different  field  of  knowledge  and  with  different  scientific  status  - from  PhD  students 
to  professors  and  doctors  of  sciences.  The  main  topic  of  the  seminar  was  particular 
kind  of  texts,  named  by  me  “hyper-coded”  because  of  superimposing  of  codes  from 
different  fields  of  human  culture,  science,  practice,  technology  etc.  The  aim  of  the 
seminar  was  to  reveal  the  variety  of  codes,  hidden  by  different  authors  in  their  texts. 
The  multiformity  of  interweaved  codes  could  be  found  even  in  small  texts  like 
surrealistic  prose-poems. 

The  dialogic  form  of  interpretation  allowed  testing  and  proving  of  different 
hypotheses  (Lichev,  1991:  21-22).  In  my  opinion  this  form  could  be  used  in 
educational  workshops  with  students.  Its  goal  is  not  only  understanding  of  hidden 
sense  or  meanings  of  text,  which  are  superimposed  in  its  vertical  structure  (Todorov, 
2004:  101),  but  to  reveal  the  multiformity  of  some  literary  texts  and  to  improve  the 
ability  to  search  new  knowledge  because  of  needs  of  interpretation  and 
understanding.  This  kind  of  education  is  based  not  on  didactical  principles  but  on 
readiness  for  self-depending  work  with  texts,  lead  in  the  beginning  by  a most 
experienced  interpreter.  It  could  be  used  in  special  courses  for  students  in 
humanities  (Lichev  & Obreshkov,  1992:  200-201). 

Realization  of  such  kind  of  problem-orientated  teaching  could  be  accomplished 
in  high  schools  also.  The  first  step  is  organization  of  seminar  with  teachers  of 
literature,  philosophy,  ethics,  psychology,  logic  etc.  for  perfecting  of  their 
knowledge  and  skills.  The  literary  examples  could  show  how  complicated  the 
human  world  is  arranged  and  how  conditionally  disciplinary  distinctions,  inherited 
from  classical  science,  are.  In  this  way  the  high  school  teachers  would  improve  their 
interdisciplinary  knowledge  and  could  implement  it  in  their  work  with  students. 

Such  problem-orientated  education  could  be  successful  if  the  painstaking  work 
with  hyper-coded  text  receives  a playful  form  in  the  cognitive  sense  of  word 
(Lichev,  1996:  149).  According  to  D.  Winnicott,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
representatives  of  theory  of  object  relationships,  the  play  creates  third  space  besides 
the  inner  psychic  space  and  the  external  world.  This  is  the  space  of  creativity  and 
imagination.  Internal  experience  receives  an  external  form  in  the  third  space.  D. 
Winnicott  studied  the  play  of  small  children  but  his  conclusions  are  valid  for  a wider 
spectrum,  in  particular  for  understanding  of  artistic  behavior  (Winnicott,  1999:  54- 
55). 

Play  is  an  important  concept  not  only  for  psychoanalysts.  It  is  used  in  theory  of 
culture  and  in  philosophy  of  language  also.  J.  Lacan  defines  the  man  as  a “language 
being”.  According  to  J.  Huizinga  man  is  “a  playing  being”  (homo  ludens).  If  we 
integrate  these  two  definitions  we  can  say  that  the  man  is  a language  playing  being. 

U.  Eco  refers  to  L.  Wittgenstein’s  theory  of  language  games  and  family 
similarities  (Eco,  1999:  31).  The  same  theory  can  be  applied  for  understanding  of 
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ways  of  invention  of  new  kind  of  metaphors  or  neologisms,  used  in  hyper-coded 
texts.  As  Aristoteles  pointed  out,  if  the  literary  speech  walks  away  from  everyday 
speech,  it  begins  to  sound  enigmatically  (Aristoteles  111,  2).  The  theory  of  family 
similarities  creates  the  possibility  to  interpret  the  conundrums  concealed  by  some 
authors  deliberately  in  their  texts.  For  that  reason  the  accent  has  to  be  put  on  the 
intention  of  the  texts,  not  of  the  intentions  of  the  author  or  of  the  reader.  ’ 

Following  these  ideas  we  can  say  that  interpretation  of  texts  could  turn  from 
tedious  learning  of  analyses  into  intellectual  play  if  the  interpreter  could  be 
motivated  to  use  their  intellectual  potential  and  curiosity.  That  could  be 
accomplished  not  in  a didactical  way.  The  interpretation  could  become  more 
interesting  by  using  of  playful  interactive  approaches.  In  this  case  the  students  will 
be  actively  involved  in  the  event  of  interpretation  of  text. 

Language  games  allowed  us  not  only  to  understand  some  strange  or  enigmatic 
places  in  texts  but  to  invent  also  language  innovations  during  the  interpretation  and 
by  following  of  interpretative  routes  traced  by  the  author.  L.  Wittgenstein’s  theory 
of  family  similarities  explains  the  opportunity  for  throwing  bridges  between 
different  semantic  fields  which  are  in  the  first  glance  not  connected.  We  can  depict 
these  interpretative  routes  hidden  by  the  author  and  in  this  way  can  elaborate  new, 
analytic  metaphors.  That  means  improving  and  developing  of  creative  potential  on 
language  basis.  Human  ability  to  play  with  words  becomes  in  this  way  a basis  of 
heuristics. 

Hyper-coded  texts  appear  at  first  sight  meaningless  at  their  surface.  The  first 
step  of  their  interpretation  is  identification  of  problem  situation  caused  by  lack  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  (Lichev,  1994a:  84;  Lichev,  1994b:  164).  The  seminar 
form  creates  in  the  participants  a precondition  for  transfer  of  knowledge  and  for 
enrichment  of  their  interpretative  skills.  From  this  point  of  view  discussion  has  to 
lead  to  increasing  of  communicative  skills  of  participants  also  (Lichev,  1995:  78- 
84). 

Critique  discussion  is  a decisive  factor  for  problem  orientated  education 
(Lichev,  2001:  60-65).  The  latter  has  to  be  organized  in  the  form  of  regular 
seminars.  The  main  idea  is  that  language  innovations  arise  as  results  of  symbolic 
plays  not  only  with  the  polysemantic  of  words,  but  with  different  codes  also. 
Revealing  of  these  innovations  needs  thinking  orientated  towards  discovering  of 
semantic  problems.  That  means  building  of  abilities  for  overcoming  the  limitations 
of  monodisciplinary  approaches.  Interpretative  revealing  of  codes  and  meanings, 
involved  by  the  author  in  his/her  text,  contributes  to  the  transformation  of  the  reader 
into  a co-author,  who  is  able  to  finish  writing  through  widening  and  enrichment  of 
his/her  knowledge  and  skills. 

The  aim  of  the  seminar  form  of  interpretation  is  to  reveal  the  main  semantic 
techniques,  used  in  vertical  encoding.  Integration  of  concepts  from  different 
scientific  branches  has  to  unfold  the  way  in  which  combining  of  codes  creates  not 
only  language  innovations,  but  idiosyncrasies  of  meanings  also.  Questions  which 
have  to  be  answered  are: 


* “Between  the  unattainable  intention  of  the  author  and  the  arguable  intention  of  the  reader 
there  is  transparent  intention  of  the  text,  which  disproves  an  untenable  interpretation”  (Eco, 
1992:  78). 
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1)  which  are  the  most  frequently  used  codes  in  hypercoded  texts; 

2)  which  theoretic  concepts  allow  recognition  and  decoding  of  code’s  variety; 

3)  how  is  integration  of  these  concepts  in  an  interdisciplinary,  interpretative 
approach  possible. 

This  kind  of  education  needs  organizing  of  a collective  of  investigators  capable 
of  creating  interdisciplinary  bridges  between  different  theoretical  approaches.  On  the 
second  hand,  they  have  to  be  able  to  apply  the  new  approach  towards  the  complex 
texture  of  texts.  This  can  be  done  by  achieving  of  interdisciplinary  knowledge, 
which  demands  overcoming  of  some  problems. 

Interdisciplinary  communication  between  different  specialists  demands 
translation  (interpretation)  of  concepts  of  one  scientific  discourse  to  another.  That 
means  the  concepts  should  be  defined  on  a lower  level  of  specification.  In 
communicative  process  a non-specialist  in  some  particular  scientific  field 
understands  new  concepts  in  a more  naive  way  and  later  enriches  them  with  more 
complex  theoretical  content. 

The  main  idea  is  that  the  scientific  communication  could  become  a factor 
stimulating  the  contacts: 

1)  between  investigators  from  different  scientific  fields; 

2)  between  professors  and  students; 

3)  between  investigators  and  teachers  in  schools; 

4)  between  teachers  and  pupils. 

Such  dialogue-orientated  education  could  become  a particular  form  of 
realisation  of  the  J.  Delor's  idea  of  knowledge-based  society.  The  analysis  of  texts, 
containing  diversity  of  codes,  can  lead  not  only  to  a new  theory  and  methodology  of 
interpretation.  It  would  become  a basis  for  understanding  of  contemporary  culture 
with  its  diversity  and  multiformity. 

The  idea  of  overcoming  of  “conflict  of  interpretation”  (P.  Ricoeur)  has  not  still 
received  systematic  methodological  elaboration.  Contemporary  approaches  towards 
the  text  are  still  connected  with  disciplinary  differentiation,  inherited  from  classical 
science.  That  is  why  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  discover  and  study  the  complex 
phenomena  of  signifying,  which  are  inherent  to  the  vertical  structure  of  text.  R. 
Bartes  distinguished  five  narrative  codes:  proairetical,  semiotic,  hermeneutic,  social 
and  cultural  (Bartes:  www.slideshare.net/alexdabriel/barthes-codes-theory). 

Together  with  them  also  many  codes  act  on  micro  level.  Decoding  of  meaning 
of  one  sign  may  bring  to  another  one,  which  interpretation  demand  a new  code, 
which  can  be  unfamiliar  to  the  literary  critic,  philosopher,  psychoanalytic  or  another 
specialized  investigator. 

The  main  form  of  interpretation  - psychoanalysis,  philosophical  hermeneutics 
and  eschatology  are  not  able  to  exhaust  the  symbolic  wealth  of  texts,  which  contain 
combining  of  codes  from  different  fields  of  human  culture,  science  and  practice. 
Bringing  out  of  meanings  and  senses,  hidden  in  the  vertical  structure  of  text, 
demands  identifying  of  codes  used  by  the  author  and  interpretative  work  in  the 
discovered  semantic  fields.  Additional  difficulties  spring  up  in  cases  of  intertextual 
references. 

The  paradox  of  interpreting  of  hyper-coded  texts  is  that  solving  of  non-standard 
cases  requires  using  non-standard  approaches  which  however  can  not  be  described 
in  standard  terms  because  every  author  uses  idiosyncratic  form  of  coding  of 
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meanings  and  senses.  That  explains  impossibility  of  elaboration  of  universal 
algorithm  for  interpreting  of  hyper-coded  texts. 

The  main  question  which  arises  here  is  the  following:  How  the  interpretation  of 
idiosyncratic  meanings,  encoded  in  a textual  entity,  could  become  independent  of 
interpreter’s  subjectivity  and  be  accepted  as  “objective”?  The  solution  of  this 
problem  is  connected  with  the  fact  that  meanings,  encoded  in  “vertical”  dimension 
of  text  find  their  verification  on  the  horizontal  dimension  of  narration.  In  addition 
the  decoding  of  hidden  meanings  is  subordinate  not  to  imagination  of  interpreter  but 
to  laws  and  rules  of  codes  belonging  to  various  spheres  of  human  culture, 
knowledge  and  practice. 

In  this  way,  initial  interpretation  of  hyper-coded  texts  needs  eliminating  of 
semantic  and  logical  ambiguity  by  asking  questions  in  a certain  conceptual  horizon. 
It  is  extremely  important  from  methodological  point  of  view  to  establish  an 
interdisciplinary  connection  between  philosophical  logics  of  interrogatives  (logic  of 
questions  and  answers)  and  psychology  of  creative  thinking,  which  reveals  ways  of 
dealing  with  non-standard  problems  that  require  using  unconventional  perspectives 
and  original  approaches. 

Heuristic  aspects  of  problem  orientated  education  based  on  interpretation  of 
hyper-coded  texts  from  that  point  of  view  are  related  to  development  of  capabilities 
of  participants  for  asking  questions  to  themselves  and  to  the  others  and  for 
independent  searching  for  new  information.  This  would  become  possible  if  the 
beginners  in  interpretation  develop  skills  for  recognizing  of  details  like  logical  and 
grammatical  declination,  contradictions,  absurdities  etc.  These  seeming  oddities 
have  to  direct  their  attention  towards  necessity  of  vertical  interpretation.  Following 
this  logic  the  interpreters  have  to  search  for  keys  which  allow  them  to  understand 
hidden  or  encoded  meanings  of  these  oddities.  For  that  reason  they  have  to  search 
for  additional  information.  The  direction  of  their  interpretative  investigations  could 
be  given  by  their  supervisor. 

The  last  step  is  applying  of  acquired  new  knowledge  to  concrete  cases.  That 
means  building  up  abilities  for  using  of  scientific  concepts  in  new  fields  - different 
from  these  one  where  they  were  initially  created.  From  philosophical  point  of  view 
this  procedure  is  related  to  Kant's  view  on  the  schematism  of  imagination. 

Collective  form  of  interpretation  has  to  lead  to  enrichment  of  team  member’s 
theoretical  knowledge  and  on  this  basis  development  of  skills  and  capability  for 
argumentation  and  verification  of  interpretative  hypothesis.  Each  interpretation 
inevitably  deals  with  hypotheses  which  have  to  be  proved,  rejected  or  modified 
according  to  the  overall  composition  of  text.  Misinterpretations  are  related  to  pseudo 
problems.  Their  sequel  leads  to  nonsense  and  contradictions.  Another  form  of 
misinterpretation  is  elaboration  of  new  interpretative  ad  hoc  hypotheses  regarding 
possible  hidden  meanings  which  could  give  sense  to  some  vague  fragment  of  text. 
The  principle  “regresio  ad  absurdum”  could  be  used  for  eliminating  of  these 
misinterpretations. 

Hyper-coded  texts  suggest  the  possibility  of  very  strong  verification  of 
interpretative  hypothesis.  Vertically  superimposed  meanings  have  their  projections 
on  different  places  of  narrative,  horizontal  axis.  The  connection  of  first,  the  latent 
and  encoded  meanings,  with  the  second,  which  could  be  found  on  the  surface  of  text 
as  their  verifications,  can  outline  the  variety  of  interpretative  routes  (F.  Rastier). 
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This  connection  between  vertical  and  horizontal  axes  can  be  described  by  following 
analogy:  a picture  can  be  drawn  by  connecting  of  consecutively  numbered  dots.  In 
hyper-coded  texts  these  numbers  are  encoded.  The  picture  could  be  additionally 
colored  through  following  of  specific  instructions. 

In  conclusion  I would  say  that  problem  orientated  education  on  the  basis  of 
hyper-coded  texts  needs  solving  of  following  problems: 

1)  Is  it  possible  to  determine  a repeated  coding  in  hyper-coded  texts? 

2)  Which  are  the  most  often  used  codes? 

3)  Whose  disciplines  do  these  concepts,  most  often  used  for  decoding  of 
meanings  in  hyper-coded  texts,  belong  to? 

4)  What  kind  of  connections  can  be  traced  between  the  key  concepts  from 
different  theories  which  are  used  in  interdisciplinary  interpretation? 

5)  Is  there  a need  for  elaboration  of  new  terminology  which  is  able  to  describe 
these  connections? 

6)  If  the  vertical  structure  of  the  text  is  multilayered,  does  an  interference  of 
senses,  which  are  transmitted  on  different  levels  and  on  different  canals, 
exist? 

Problem  orientated  education  as  an  interdisciplinary  interpretative  approach 
could  improve  the  reflection  upon  the  Bulgarian  literature.  It  will  improve  reflection 
on  most  frequently  used  codes  and  this  will  stimulate  discovering  of  symbolic 
resource  of  Bulgarian  language.  Reflection  upon  the  national  literature  could  create 
the  premises  for  creation  of  new  type  of  publicity  on  the  basis  of  communicative 
rationality  (J.  Habermas)  which  is  not  widely  presented  in  our  native  culture. 
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GILLIAN  L.  S.  HILTON 

USING  E-LEARNING  TO  ENHANCE  THE  LEARNING  OF  ADDITIONAL 
LANGUAGES  - A PILOT  COMPARATIVE  STUDY 

Abstract 

This  paper  is  concerned  with  a small  pilot  study  to  ascertain  the  use  of,  and 
changes  in  the  use  of  e-leaming  to  promote  the  learning  of  foreign  and  additional 
languages  in  a variety  of  countries  in  Europe.  It  was  undertaken  by  individual 
researchers  in  an  attempt  to  examine  how  the  drive  towards  the  teaching  of  new 
languages,  encouraged  by  the  European  Commission  is  progressing.  In  addition  the 
researchers  were  anxious  to  ascertain  if  in  the  last  two  years  there  had  been  any 
noticeable  changes  in  the  amount  and  type  of  e-leaming/technology  used  in 
language  teaching.  Questionnaires  were  issued  to  school  leaders  to  discover  the  type 
of  school  being  researched,  for  example  numbers  and  ages  of  students  and  numbers 
of  staff  The  teaching  of  languages  other  than  the  main  language  of  the  country  was 
explored  either  as  additional  language  teaching  of  the  home  language  (EAL)  or 
instruction  in  foreign  languages  (MFL).  In  addition  specialist  teachers  were  asked 
about  their  use  of  e-leaming  to  aid  the  teaching  of  languages  and  if  this  use  had 
changed  in  recent  years.  At  present  results  from  five  countries  Netherlands,  Poland, 
Portugal,  Turkey  and  England  have  been  received  with  those  from  Greece  and 
Ireland  as  yet  to  be  processed.  The  results  show  a great  variety  in  the  amount  of 
EAL  language  and  new  foreign  language  teaching  occurring  and  a great  variance  in 
the  use  and  application  of  e-leaming  despite  the  drive  towards  e-learning  which  is  so 
prominently  on  the  political  agenda. 

Introduction 

Prensky  (2001 : 1)  is  of  the  view  that 

Our  students  have  changed  radically.  ...  Our  students  today  are  all  native 

speakers  of  the  digital  language  of  computers,  video  games  and  the  internet. 

The  world  has  become  a global  village  due  to  the  fast  and  continuing 
advancement  of  technology.  Hence,  use  of  computers  in  teaching  and  learning 
languages  can  support  and  encourage  students’  learning  capacity.  Moreover,  a 
computer  is  a tool  which  is  now  familiar  to  many  children  in  the  developed  world 
and  if  often  a child’s  favourite  toy.  Prensky  (2001:  1)  also  writes  that  children  spend 
‘10,000  hours’  on  computers  for  playing  ‘games’  and  that  these  ‘digital  natives’  can 
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leam  better  in  this  changing  world  scenario  where  according  to  Carnall  (1990:  1), 
‘the  only  constant  is  change’. 

At  Lisbon,  in  March  2000,  education  saw  the  development  of  Community 
coordinated  strategies  for  greater  convergence  of  national  policies  (through  the 
Education  and  Training  2010  programme)  along  with  employment  (through  the 
European  Employment  Strategy,  ESA)  and  the  economy  (through  the  Broad 
Economic  Policy  Guidelines,  BPEGs).  Accordingly,  European  education  and 
training  systems  gained  a new  pivotal  role  in  what  concerns  the  renewed  prosperity 
of  the  Union.  One  consideration  has  been  the  importance  of  the  learning  of  foreign 
languages  in  European  classrooms  to  encourage  the  movement  of  workers  within  the 
EU  and  also  to  being  the  peoples  of  the  EU  together  with  improved  understanding  of 
each  other.  The  EU  has  twenty  three  official  languages  and  over  sixty  indigenous 
regional  languages  and  as  the  community  grows  so  do  the  number  of  languages.  In 
addition  massive  immigration  to  the  EU  has,  in  recent  years,  added  many  more 
languages  particularly  from  Africa  and  Asia  to  the  mix  of  those  spoken  at  home  by 
students  in  the  countries  of  the  Community  (European  Commission,  2013). 

Language  learning  policy  is  clear  and  is  detailed  in  a variety  of  policy 
documents  which  set  out  the  ambition  for  citizens  of  the  EU  to  become  multi- 
lingual. 

EU  language  policies  aim  to  protect  linguistic  diversity  and  promote  knowledge 
of  languages  - for  reasons  of  cultural  identity  and  social  integration,  but  also 
because  multilingual  citizens  are  better  placed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
educational,  professional  and  economic  opportunities  created  by  an  integrated 
Europe. 

The  goal  is  a Europe  where  everyone  can  speak  at  least  two  other  languages  in 
addition  to  their  own  mother  tongue  (European  Commission,  2013:  no  page). 

These  are  worthy  aims  but  not  as  yet  achieved,  or  likely  to  be,  in  a time  of 
budget  reductions  and  the  struggle  in  many  countries  to  help  students  speak  and 
write  at  least  the  national  language  well.  Some  countries,  such  as  The  Netherlands, 
are  well  to  the  fore  with  the  provision  of  multi-language  schools  where  students  are 
taught  in  a variety  of  languages,  whilst  others,  for  example  England  have  to  fight  a 
battle  to  maintain  language  teaching.  The  previous  Labour  government  made 
language  learning  in  England  optional  from  the  age  of  fourteen  and  put  some 
provision  for  the  first  time  into  state  primary  schools.  However,  the  result  was  a 
massive  drop  in  the  numbers  of  applications  to  study  languages  at  university  and  a 
return  to  the  concept  that  if  one  shouts  loudly  and  slowly  in  English  even  foreigners 
would  understand  (Vasagar,  2012). 

During  the  last  fifty  years,  English  speaking  countries  like  Great  Britain, 
Australia,  Canada  and  USA  have  become  ‘linguistically  diverse’  societies  due  to 
immigrants’  influx  from  different  countries  around  the  world  (Leung  & Creese, 
2010:  1).  To  provide  the  statistics  about  school  pupils  in  this  regard,  citing  National 
Statistics,  2007,  Leung  and  Creese  state  that  in  England  for  example,  13.5%  of  the 
primary  school  students  are  considered  to  be  learning  English  as  an  additional  or 
second  language  (EAL/ESL)  while  according  to  EdSource  (2008  as  cited  in  Leung 
& Creese,  2010),  these  figures  are  25%  in  California.  However,  in  England  there  is  a 
much  wider  variety  of  first  languages  for  students  in  school  than  in  California  where 
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the  main  first  language  for  EAL  students  is  Spanish.  Leung  and  Creese  (2010:  1) 
also  write  that  education  systems  have  adopted  different  teaching  approaches  to 
teach  EAL  students.  Some  provide  ‘intensive  initial  EAL  tuition’  while  some 
provide  these  learners  every  possible  access  to  the  ‘main  school  curriculum’. 

The  present  Coalition  Government  in  England  wants  to  encourage  rapid 
language  understanding  among  EAL  learners  so  that  they  can  adjust  to  the  main 
stream  class  rooms  quickly  (Summary  of  Government  Policy  for  EAL  learners, 
2012).  This  report  further  states  that  in  January,  2011  census,  the  ratio  of  EAL 
students  in  ‘state-funded  primary  schools’  in  England  is‘16.8%’  and  these  students 
have  lower  achievement  levels  as  compared  to  the  pupils  whose  first  language  is 
English  (p.  3).  The  report  also  emphasises  that  EAL  students  are  equally  capable,  so 
the  learning  practices  prepared  for  them  should  be  ‘cognitively  challenging’  just  like 
their  peers  (p.  3).  Many  of  the  learning  needs  of  EAL  learners  are  of  course  the  same 
as  those  whose  first  language  is  English.  However,  these  students  have  some 
different  needs  as  well  because  they  learn  English  as  a second  language  (NALDIC, 
1999  as  cited  in  Milton  Keynes  Council  Report,  2004).  (Appendix  2.2)  It  is  further 
stated  in  this  publication  that  in  the  learning  perspective,  EAL  students  have  two 
principal  missions  to  achieve  in  school;  understand  English  and  master  the 
components  of  National  Curriculum  the  achievement  of  which  strongly  depends  on 
the  ‘confidence’  of  the  individual  student.  Writing  about  language  learning  Wharton 
and  Race  (1999:  4)  also  emphasise  that  language  learning  depends  on  ‘confidence’. 
They  further  argue  that  in  order  to  build  this  ‘confidence’,  the  learners  of  second 
language  should  be  facilitated  to  get  stability  over  the  procedures  they  put  into 
practice  while  learning  language.  The  use  of  computers  where  students  can  learn  at 
their  own  pace  and  also  be  stimulated  and  supported  in  their  learning  can  allow 
practice  and  an  increase  in  confidence,  expanding  exponentially  with  the  provision 
of  hardware  and  specifically  designed  software. 

However,  not  all  teachers  are  as  experienced  with  the  use  of  technology,  as  are 
their  students  who  have  grown  up  making  use  of  a variety  of  devices  from  mobile 
phones  to  computer  aided  toys.  Rudd  et  al  (2004  as  cited  in  Darmody  et  al,  2010) 
are  of  the  view  that  technology  is  going  to  play  a major  role  in  the  future  of  teaching 
and  learning  process  because  technology  is  considered  to  be  a chief  element  in  the 
process  of  change,  so  it  is  essential  that  teachers  receive  sufficient  training  in  the 
area  to  have  confidence  in  its  use.  Dwyer  (1994,  Sandholtz,  Ringstaff  & Dwyer, 
1997  as  cited  in  Rakes  et  al,  2006:  412)  mention  ‘Apple  Classroom  of  Tomorrow’ 
(ACOT)  research  project  in  which,  while  analysing  the  data  of  that  particular 
project,  these  researchers  noticed  enhancement  in  constructivist  teaching  methods  in 
a technology  rich  classroom  environment.  However,  Cuban  (2001  as  cited  in  Rakes 
et  al,  2006:  412)  states  that  more  research  is  required  to  find  the  connection  between 
teachers’  use  of  Information  Technology  and  pedagogical  procedures  because  the 
teachers  in  most  of  the  educational  institutions  are  using  technology  to  aid  their 
conventional  teaching  methodologies  not  as  a way  of  fostering  ‘innovative 
constructive  practices’. 

Students  whose  first  language  is  not  the  native  one  can  be  held  back  by  their 
lack  of  proficiency  and  with  the  rise  in  the  movement  of  peoples  across  continents 
more  and  more  countries  are  having  to  cope  with  the  arrival  of  students  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  country’s  language  yet  are  expected  in  assessments  such  as  PISA 
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to  obtain  similar  results  to  native  speakers.  There  needs  are  often  the  same  as  those 
for  students  learning  another  language  (MFL)  and  the  use  of  modem  technology  is 
increasing  for  teaching  in  these  areas  as  it  is  in  other  subjects. 

The  research 

This  is  being  carried  out  by  a group  of  academics  and  PhD  students  from  across 
Europe  and  Turkey  as  an  initial  pilot  to  discover  what  issues  are  faced  by  teachers  in 
aiding  foreign  language  and  additional  language  learning.  Researchers  are  at  present 
from  The  Netherlands,  Poland,  England,  Portugal,  Ireland,  Greece  and  Turkey.  In 
order  to  define  the  beginnings  of  the  research  a meeting  was  held  for  interested 
parties  in  London  in  201 1 and  via  subsequent  exchanges  of  ideas  two  data  collection 
instmments  were  prepared.  As  this  is  just  an  initial  stage  questionnaires  were  used 
which  could  be  completed  on-line  or  face  to  face  using  a stmctured  interview 
technique.  This  approach  was  devised  in  order  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  many 
teachers  to  fill  in  questionnaires  or  even  to  take  part  in  research.  In  England  for 
example  some  schools  ask  that  anyone  conducting  research  in  a school  must  have 
Criminal  Record  Bureau  clearance  (despite  this  being  completely  unnecessary  as  at 
no  time  were  researcher  s working  with  children).  The  first  questionnaire  determined 
the  type  of  school,  primary  or  secondary,  numbers  of  students  and  teachers,  and  the 
ethnic  mix  of  the  school.  Languages  taught  and  the  need  for  additional  language 
provision.  Information  about  the  teachers  involved  in  teaching  languages  was  also 
discovered,  ages,  sex  and  years  of  experience.  The  second  questionnaire  elicited 
information  from  language  specialists  on  whether  it  was  national  policy  to  use  ICT 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  country  researched  and  whether  it  is  integrated  across  the 
curriculum  or  taught  as  a separate  subject.  Respondents  were  asked  to  say  if  there 
were  subjects  in  school  where  ICT/e-leaming  was  never  or  seldom  used  and  if  it  is 
used  widely  in  the  rest  of  the  curriculum.  The  questionnaire  also  asked  if  the 
percentage  use  of  e-leaming  had  increased  in  the  last  two  years  and  what  reasons 
could  be  given  for  its  use.  Respondents  were  asked  to  detail  the  hardware  available 
in  the  school  and  who  uses  it  (just  the  IT  specialist,  all  teachers,  students).  Whether 
e-leaming  had  any  advantages  over  other  teaching  methods  was  asked  and  if  yes 
what  these  were.  Teachers  were  asked  if  they  used  commercial  or  school  produced 
software  packages.  Finally  questions  were  asked  about  how  ICT  was  used  to  link  the 
school  with  the  wider  community,  e.g.  parents,  other  schools  via  Comenius  etc. 
Specific  to  language  learning  questions  were  asked  what  e-leaming  tools  were  used 
to  teach  languages,  if  the  teacher  found  these  of  help  to  the  children  and  if  there  had 
been  an  increase  in  use  over  recent  years. 

Results 

At  present  the  following  results  have  been  received.  Data  from  three  Dutch,  two 
Polish,  three  Turkish  and  three  English  primary  schools  has  been  received  along 
with  information  from  two  Portuguese,  one  Turkish  and  two  English  secondary 
schools.  The  results  are  still  being  processed  but  the  variety  of  school  make  up  is 
obvious. 

In  the  Netherlands  almost  100%  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  surveyed  were 
white  no  doubt  based  in  the  fact  that  the  research  took  place  in  a part  of  the  country 
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with  a very  low  ethnic  mix.  Similar  results  on  the  lack  of  an  ethnic  mix  in  class 
makeup  were  obtained  from  Poland  and  Turkey,  where  in  most  cases  the  question 
about  students  and  home  language  use  was  100%.  In  England  however,  results  from 
the  London  area  showed  that  10  - 51%  of  the  students  had  English  as  a first 
language  with  up  to  eight  major  languages  used  in  the  school  by  students  and  many 
minor  languages.  In  all  the  schools  apart  from  those  in  England,  English  was  the 
main  foreign  language  taught  whilst  in  England  it  was  French  and  one  school 
Mandarin  with  French  also  from  year  three  (age  7/8).  Many  other  languages  were 
offered  on  a voluntary  basis  (not  in  Turkey)  such  as  German,  French,  Spanish, 
Mandarin  and  Arabic,  often  via  clubs  in  lunch  hours  or  after  school.  Staff  were  99% 
female  and  much  of  the  language  teaching  was  done  by  class  teachers.  Staffs 
experience  varied  across  all  schools  from  two  to  fifteen  years. 

In  the  secondary  school  returns  have  only  been  received  from  two  schools  in 
Portugal  one  in  Turkey  and  two  in  England  so  far.  Again  the  ethnic  mix  is  far  higher 
in  England  than  in  the  other  countries  with  6%  of  students  having  EAL  needs  with 
Portugal  returning  a 100%  response  for  students  all  having  Portuguese  as  their  first 
language  and  a nil  return  from  Turkey  to  this  question.  Again  the  main  language 
studied  in  Portugal  and  Turkey  is  English  with  French  being  compulsory  in  one 
English  school  with  a variety  of  other  languages  available  as  ‘a  guided  choice’ 
including  British  sign  language.  Language  teaching  was  mainly  undertaken  by 
specialists  most  of  whom  were  females,  particularly  as  students  increased  in  fluency 
and  in  England  it  is  possible  to  take  examinations  in  a wide  variety  of  languages 
such  as  those  from  the  Indian  sub-continent  and  China. 

Use  of  e-leaming  varied  widely  in  both  secondary  and  primary  sectors  between 
schools  and  between  countries.  In  some  countries  it  is  apparent  that  little  ICT 
provision  is  present  for  language  teaching  in  primary  schools  and  few  computers  are 
available  for  students  to  use  in  the  classroom  in  Poland.  This  is  less  true  in  the 
Netherlands  and  England  where  staff  reported  the  wide  use  of  technology  to  support 
learning,  e.g.  dictionaries,  translation,  games,  specific  commercial  packages  or 
material  designed  in  the  school.  More  of  these  technologies  were  present  in 
secondary  schools  but  it  appears  that  the  approach  to  language  teaching  and  the  use 
of  e-leaming  is  left  to  the  school  and  even  to  the  individual  teacher  and  their 
competence  in  the  use  of  the  technology.  One  English  primary  school  had  a clear 
policy  of  approach  and  used  commercial  e-leaming  packages  (teachers  had  no  time 
to  prepare  their  own)  and  the  head  here  stressed  the  provision  of  training  for  staff 
One  primary  school  was  connected  to  another  one  in  France  and  students  regularly 
exchanged  emails  and  written  work  to  improve  their  fluency  in  writing  in  a foreign 
language.  In  the  secondary  schools  e-leaming  was  part  of  the  curriculum  in  most 
countries  but  again  the  amount  of  spread  across  the  curriculum  varied.  Physical 
education  was  the  subject  most  often  reported  as  not  making  use  of  e-learning  but 
also  in  some  cases  art  which  is  surprising.  Possibly  again  here  is  the  need  for  not 
only  the  provision  of  soft  and  hard  ware  but  the  need  to  train  teachers  in  the 
pedagogic  use  of  ICT. 

Conclusion 

These  are  at  present  preliminary  results  but  what  small  findings  come  from  this 
pilot  do  not  seem  to  reach  the  high  aspirations  of  the  European  Commission  in 
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making  Europe  an  area  where  everyone  uses  more  than  one  language.  The  problems 
are  many,  lack  of  hard  and  software  in  appropriate  languages,  training  of  teachers, 
choosing  which  languages  to  promote  (a  particular  problem  in  England), 
government  policies  which  are  always  changing,  the  large  numbers  of  immigrants 
speaking  a very  wide  variety  of  world  languages  and  insularity  on  the  part  of  some 
citizens  who  believe  that  there  is  only  one  world  language,  namely  English.  The 
high  ideals  and  ambitions  of  the  Commission  mean  that  countries  and  schools  have  a 
long  way  to  go  to  achieve  success.  Wolf  (2013)  points  out  that  in  Brussels  there  has 
been  a long  held  view  that  states  would  converge  including  in  the  area  of  education. 
So  much  did  the  EU  bureaucrats  believe  this,  that  they  were  unhappy  when  she 
insisted  on  using  the  word  divergence  in  a report  on  education  within  the  EU.  The 
findings  of  that  report  see  no  real  evidence  of  convergence  between  the  states 
despite  the  dictates  of  Bologna  etc.  agreements.  In  a small  way  this  study  is 
beginning  to  demonstrate  similar  findings  though  further  data  and  analysis  are 
needed.  Should  we  therefore  say  ‘vive  la  difference’? 
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VERA  SPASENOVIC  & SLAVICA  MAKSIC 

CHALLENGES  OF  DEMOCRATISATION: 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  INCLUSIVE  EDUCATION  IN  SERBIA 

Abstract 

Educational  reforms,  as  initiated  in  Serbia  in  2001,  were  based  on  the  concept  of 
quality  education  for  all.  This  concept  was  put  into  practice  as  an  inclusive  approach 
in  2010/11.  Inclusive  education  has  been  defined  as  a provision  of  full  support  and 
optimal  environment  for  each  student  to  be  taught  in  the  nearest  school  and  in  a 
regular  class.  In  this  paper  we  review  the  achieved  results  in  providing  necessary 
conditions  for  a successful  implementation  of  the  inclusive  education,  i.e.,  school 
policy,  preparation  of  teachers,  building-up  their  attitudes  and  system  of  values,  as 
well  as  attitudes  and  system  of  values  of  other  participants  in  the  educational 
process.  It  has  been  shown  that  educational  institutions,  teaching  staff  and  other 
participants  in  the  educational  process  are  fully  aware  of  the  need  for  an  integrated 
schooling  of  all  children  and  accept  the  concept  of  inclusive  education.  However, 
several  shortcomings  of  the  current  inclusive  education  have  been  revealed.  They 
are  a consequence  of  the  means  it  has  been  implemented,  as  well  as  socio-economic 
conditions  that  affect  the  Serbian  society  and  educational  sector  as  its  part. 

Key  words:  Serbia,  democratisation,  education  policy,  inclusive  practice 

Introduction 

At  the  end  of  the  20*  century,  Serbia  found  itself  in  very  unfavourable  social 
circumstances  that  affected  education,  along  with  the  economic,  social,  political  and 
cultural  sector.  After  the  socio-political  changes  in  2000,  the  new  authorities 
proclaimed  that  improvement  of  quality  of  education  system  was  the  priority  of  their 
politics,  since  it  figured  as  an  efficient  means  of  social  development.  Accordingly, 
they  initiated  a process  of  thorough  restructuring  and  reorganisation  of  the  education 
system  aimed  at  overcoming  a number  of  existing  problems:  unequal  accessibility  of 
education  to  all  categories  of  students,  their  poor  academic  achievement,  unbalanced 
quality  of  teaching  staff,  poor  school  infrastructure  and  working  conditions, 
centralised  management  of  school  system  and  bureaucracy  in  regulating  school 
work,  along  with  a low  level  of  school  autonomy,  etc.  The  main  goal  of  reforms  was 
to  use  education  as  means  for  the  provision  of  an  efficient  support  to  economic 
recovery  and  development  of  the  country,  development  of  democracy  and 
international  integration  of  the  country,  while  decentralisation,  democratisation  and 
improving  the  quality  of  education  were  defined  as  the  main  directions  of 
educational  reform  (Kovac  Cerovic  & Levkov,  2002). 

Democracy  in  education  is  based  on  recognition  of  two  basic  principles:  the 
principle  of  equality  (fairness,  accessibility  and  acknowledgement  of  rights  for  all) 
and  the  principle  of  participation  (freedom  of  expression,  choice  and  active 
participation  in  making  decisions  about/in  education  practice,  along  with  assuming 
responsibility)  (Kovac  Cerovic  & Levkov,  2002).  Modernisation  of  the  society 
cannot  be  achieved  without  democratisation  of  the  society,  while  the  latter  cannot  be 
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accomplished  without  democratisation  in  education.  School  is  a very  powerful 
instrument  in  systematic  propagating  of  democratic  values  and  their  practicing, 
especially  in  the  situation  of  sudden  and  turbulent  social  changes,  and  hence  its 
reform  in  accordance  with  different  social  circumstances  becomes  more  urgent 
(Maksic  & Pavlovic,  2011).  On  the  other  hand,  in  every  country  success  in 
implementation  of  the  education  system  reform  more  or  less  depends  on  features  of 
the  social  context  in  which  the  reform  takes  place.  Although  the  intended  changes  in 
structure,  organisation  and  functioning  of  Serbian  education  system  were  conceived 
very  ambitiously,  the  reform  process  was  not  implemented  continuously  and  without 
interruptions  during  the  past  ten  years.  Hence,  the  achieved  effects  failed  to  fulfil 
both  the  expectations  of  experts  and  the  wider  public. 

Education  policy  on  inclusive  education 

Starting  from  2002,  one  of  priorities  of  the  Serbian  educational  authorities  has 
been  to  increase  accessibility  of  education  and  create  conditions  for  quality 
education  for  all  students  in  the  country.  These  goals  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
inclusive  concept  of  education.  Inclusive  education  should  remove  all  kinds  of 
barriers  and  discrimination,  such  as  gender,  ethnic  origin,  religious  or  socio- 
economic background,  abilities,  medical  condition  or  any  other  personal 
characteristic  of  an  individual,  as  well  as  provide  social  cohesion.  Changes  in  the 
education  system  aimed  at  increasing  inclusion  are  expected  to  largely  enhance 
accessibility  and  quality  of  education,  primarily  within  the  regular  system  of 
education,  for  children  from  socially  unsupportive  environments  (Roma,  poor,  rural, 
displaced),  children  and  adults  with  developmental  impairments  and  physical 
disabilities,  and  children  with  learning  disabilities  (Ministarstvo  prosvete...,  n.d.). 

At  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  the  2H‘  century,  inclusive  approach  to  education 
was  supported  by  passing  of  The  Law  on  the  fundamentals  of  the  education  system 
(Sluzbeni  glasnik,  2009).  The  mechanisms  envisaged  by  the  Law  comprise:  fair 
enrolment  policy,  prohibition  of  discrimination,  increased  accessibility  of  education 
for  children  with  disabilities,  as  well  as  children  from  other  vulnerable  groups,  and 
changes  in  funding  of  institutions  that  support  children’s  inclusion  in  the  education 
system.  The  Law  also  includes  measures  that  refer  to  the  achievement  of  standards, 
development  of  individual  education  plan  and  provision  of  additional  support, 
school  enrolment,  running  the  final  exam  and  appointment  of  pedagogue  assistants. 
Achievement  standards  can  be  adjusted  to  each  individual  student  in  cases  where 
that  is  necessary  due  to  social  deprivation,  developmental  impairment,  physical 
disability  and  other  reasons.  Educational  institutions  are  obliged  to  eliminate 
physical  and  communication  obstacles  to  students’  attendance.  Schools  should  also 
adopt  individual  education  plan  for  a student  who  needs  it.  Children  with 
developmental  difficulties  can  be  enrolled  into  school  based  on  recommendation  of 
the  child’s  doctor  working  at  the  community  health  centre,  providing  that  a relevant 
commission  evaluated  the  student’s  needs  for  additional  educational,  medical  or 
social  support  and  the  parents  gave  their  consent.  A developmentally  impaired  or 
physically  disabled  student  should  take  the  final  exam  adapted  to  his/her  motor  and 
sensory  abilities,  i.e.  to  conditions  dictated  by  a certain  type  of  disability  or  in 
keeping  with  the  individual  education  plan  that  has  served  as  the  basis  for  his/her 
education.  Hiring  a pedagogue  assistant  should  help  teachers,  preschool  teachers  and 
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associates  in  extracurricular  and  curricular  activities  as  a form  of  additional  support 
to  children  and  students,  suitable  to  their  needs. 

School  year  2010/11  marked  the  beginning  of  practical  implementation  of 
inclusive  education  in  Serbia.  What  did  educational  authorities  do  to  provide 
conditions  for  implementation  of  inclusive  education  policies?  First,  they  conducted 
trainings  on  inclusive  education,  attended  by  over  10,000  employees  of  the 
education  sector.  According  to  the  2012  data,  all  schools  in  Serbia  received  basic 
training  for  inclusive  education,  while  320  schools  received  advanced  training. 
Additionally,  every  school  received  inclusive  education  materials  for  teachers.  On 
the  whole,  94%  of  municipalities  in  Serbia  conducted  at  least  one  project  in  this 
field:  307  regular  schools,  56  preschool  institutions  and  140  schools  implemented 
Roma  inclusion  programmes,  while  49  preschool  institutions  and  126  schools  hired 
a pedagogue  assistant  and  received  equipment  necessary  for  inclusive  education. 
Manuals  and  guides  for  enhancement  of  inclusive  practice  were  published,  such  as. 
The  guide  for  advancing  inclusive  education  practice.  The  manual  for  school 
inclusive  development.  The  collected  examples  of  inclusive  practice.  Teaching 
strategies  for  children  with  developmental  impairments  and  physical  disabilities. 
Professional  competences  for  inclusive  education  etc.  The  national  network  of 
support  to  inclusive  education  comprised  80  experts  and  practitioners  and  14  model 
schools  were  formed  (Ministarstvo  prosvete...,  n.d.). 

Evaluation  of  inclusive  education 

Educational  authorities  in  Serbia  intend  to  conduct  evaluation  of  inclusive 
education  in  order  to  test  the  effects  of  introduced  changes  and  develop  the  system 
further.  At  this  moment,  it  is  possible  to  analyse  the  results  of  a number  of  small- 
scale  studies  that  point  to  certain  difficulties. 

First,  we  will  discuss  the  study  on  class  teachers’  needs  and  capacities  for 
development  of  inclusive  education,  conducted  by  the  Serbian  Teachers  Association 
and  Institute  for  Evaluation  of  the  Quality  of  Education,  immediately  before  the 
introduction  of  the  inclusive  model  (Procena  kapaciteta  i potreba  ucitelja  za  razvoj 
inkluzivnog  obrazovanja,  2010).  The  findings  indicate  that  somewhat  more  than  one 
half  of  class  teachers  held  a positive  attitude  towards  inclusive  education,  while  one 
quarter  was  against  such  a practice.  Only  a small  percent  of  respondents  (12.8%) 
perceived  their  working  space  as  sufficiently  adapted  for  quality  participation  of 
students  with  developmental  impairments/physical  disabilities,  and  less  than  one 
fifth  thought  they  had  adequate  work  equipment  at  their  disposal.  Additionally,  a 
majority  of  class  teachers  were  not  satisfied  by  the  current  forms  and  kinds  of 
support  to  development  of  inclusive  education,  and  assessed  as  inadequate  their 
preparation  for  working  in  inclusive  schools.  Only  one-fifth  of  respondents  said  that 
teachers  were  trained  to  provide  adequate  support  in  learning  and  participation  of 
students  with  developmental  impairments/physical  disabilities.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  finding  that  only  16.8%  of  respondents  opined  that  they  had  received 
adequate  knowledge  for  quality  work  with  students  with  disabilities.  Almost  one 
half  of  teachers  did  not  attend  any  in-service  training  in  the  field  of  inclusive 
education.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  encouraging  finding  that  teachers  were  willing 
to  attend  inclusion  trainings  and  agreed  that  system-level  support  was  necessary. 
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Another  study  conducted  at  the  same  time,  but  involving  both  school  and 
kindergarten  teachers,  pointed  to  similar  difficulties  in  implementation  of  inclusive 
education  in  educational  institutions  (Gasic  Pavisic  & Gutvajn,  2011).  The  majority 
of  kindergarten  teachers  (82%)  and  class  teachers  (74%)  assessed  they  were  not 
sufficiently  prepared  for  working  with  children  with  disabilities.  One  quarter  of 
kindergarten  teachers  who  participated  in  the  study  and  more  than  one  third  of  class 
teachers  stated  that  they  had  one,  two  or  three  children  with  disabilities  in  their 
group/class.  Groups  with  these  children  consisted  of  up  to  thirty  children,  the  same 
as  school  classes,  and  their  disabilities  ranged  from  slight  speech  impediments  to 
attention  disorders  and  aggressiveness  to  intellectual  deficits,  cerebral  palsy,  autism 
and  epilepsy.  There  were  no  differences  in  self-assessment  of  preparation  for 
working  with  children  in  inclusive  conditions  between  those  kindergarten  and  class 
teachers  who  had  received  some  kind  of  training  and  those  who  had  not.  According 
to  respondents’  opinion,  the  biggest  obstacles  to  successful  implementation  of 
inclusion  were  lack  of  expertise  and  preparation  of  kindergarten/class  teachers 
(mentioned  by  one-half  of  kindergarten  teachers  and  one-third  of  class  teachers);  too 
many  children  in  group/class;  inadequate  work  conditions  - lack  of  teaching  aids, 
inadequate  space,  lack  of  staff,  too  extensive  curriculum,  lack  of  literature;  lack  of 
support  from  colleagues,  headmasfer,  local  communify,  parents;  lack  of  teamwork; 
poor  cooperation  with  parents,  unrealistic  parental  expectations. 

Results  of  another  study  among  kindergarten  teachers  confirmed  that  they 
generally  held  a positive  attitude  towards  inclusion  of  children  with  developmental 
difficulties  in  regular  preschool  groups,  but  felt  they  lacked  professional  skills  for 
working  with  them  (Gutvajn  & Lalic-Vucetic,  2010).  In  the  kindergarten  teachers’ 
opinion,  advantages  of  inclusion  lay  in  the  domain  of  better  chances  for  progress  of 
mentally  impaired  children  through  participation  in  some  activities  together  with 
other  children,  but  they  were  worried  that  presence  of  a disabled  child  might 
endanger  safety  of  other  children  (Nikolic  & Mitrovic,  2010). 

Teachers  dominantly  perceived  themselves  as  inadequately  professionally 
prepared  for  working  with  children  with  disabilities,  emphasising  that  it  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  special  educators  (Deric  & Pavlovic,  2011).  Primary  school 
teachers  thought  that  individual  education  plan  was  largely  the  essence  of  inclusion 
(Lazic,  2011).  Teacher  training  on  inclusion  organised  by  the  Ministry  of  Education 
was  assessed  by  teachers  as  successful  in  the  theoretical  part,  but  as  inadequate  in 
preparation  for  solving  practical  issues.  Teachers  believed  that  it  was  possible  to 
include  children  with  milder  impairments  in  regular  school,  and  stated  they  were 
ready  to  work  with  this  category  of  students  (Bogner,  Jablan  & Golubovic,  2011). 

Positive  teachers’  attitudes  towards  joint  education  of  children  with  and  without 
disabilities  have  also  been  confirmed  by  the  study  conducted  among  teachers  and 
students,  with  the  exception  that  more  than  one-half  of  respondents  stated  that 
selective  approach  was  necessary,  depending  on  the  impairment  type  and  degree 
(Devic,  2010).  Teachers  expressed  their  concerns  about  academic  achievement  of  a 
class  that  involved  students  with  disabilities.  The  same  study  has  shown  that 
students  were  ready  to  accept  disabled  children.  More  positive  attitudes,  both  among 
teachers  and  students,  were  expressed  by  those  whose  schools  were  involved  in 
inclusive  education  programmes.  For  example,  increasing  students’  level  of 
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information  about  visually  impaired  children  resulted  in  reduction  of  negative 
attitudes  towards  them  (Jablan  & Hanak,  2010). 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  initial  teacher  education  did  not  significantly 
contribute  to  the  development  of  competences  and  teacher  preparation  for  inclusive 
education  (Macura-Milovanovic,  Gera  & Kovacevic,  2011).  Analysis  of  teacher 
education  curricula  showed  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  was  only  one  course 
relevant  for  inclusive  education,  while  the  dominant  approach  was  the  perspective  of 
special  education,  i.e.  medicine,  without  the  cross-curricular  approach.  The  main 
obstacles  to  preparation  for  inclusive  education  mentioned  by  teachers  were 
inadequate  curricula,  non-flmctional  professional  practice  and  negative  attitudes  of 
university  teachers  towards  inclusive  education. 

A study  conducted  among  parents,  some  of  them  belonging  to  minority  and/or 
marginalised  groups,  pointed  to  links  between  school  initiative,  parent-teacher 
relationship  and  parents’  readiness  to  be  involved  in  various  aspects  of  school  life. 
Building  trust  and  partner  relations  with  teachers,  cooperation  between  parents  and 
constant  focus  of  all  involved  parties  on  child’s  best  interests  were  perceived  as 
possibilities  for  higher  parental  involvement  in  school  life  and  work  (Vranjesevic, 
2011).  Another  study  among  parents  whose  children  had  developmental  difficulties 
showed  that  higher  parental  readiness  for  partnership  with  school  was  a result  of 
informing  parents  about  their  rights  and  roles  in  children’s  education  and  inclusive 
education,  as  well  as  appreciation  of  their  needs  (Velisek-Brasko,  2011). 

Conclusion 

Based  on  previous  discussion,  it  can  be  concluded  that  at  the  level  of 
educational  policy  Serbia  has  embraced  a modem  and  human  inclusive  approach  to 
education.  However,  experience  from  practice  of  numerous  educational  institutions 
points  to  many  problems  in  the  implementation  of  inclusive  practice.  Research 
studies  have  shown  that  both  kindergarten  and  class  teachers  do  not  feel  competent 
enough  for  inclusive  education,  that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  existing  types  and 
forms  of  support  provided  for  the  development  of  inclusive  education,  as  well  as 
that  there  are  no  physical  conditions  for  entry,  movement  and  stay  in  the  building 
and  classroom  for  children  with  disabilities.  Another  conclusion  is  that  inclusive 
approach  was  introduced  into  Serbian  kindergartens  and  schools  without  the 
provision  of  necessary  prerequisites  for  its  success.  Still,  it  is  encouraging  that 
teachers  are  aware  of  the  needs  of  all  children  for  integrated  schooling  and  they 
accept  the  idea  of  inclusive  education.  Nevertheless,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  in 
strengthening  the  capacities  of  teachers  and  schools  in  developing  the  inclusive 
practice. 

Further  endeavours  in  providing  appropriate  conditions  for  inclusive  education 
should  take  place  at  multiple  levels,  timely  and  systematically.  First  and  foremost,  it 
is  urgent  to  implement  changes  in  the  initial  teacher  education,  as  well  as  in  the  field 
of  their  professional  development.  The  scope  of  teachers  involved  in  trainings  was 
not  sufficient,  and  there  is  also  a particular  set  of  competences  that  cannot  be 
acquired  through  one-time  professional  training  while  working.  Additionally,  it  is 
necessary  to  persevere  in  providing  various  kinds  of  help  and  support  to  teachers, 
through  involving  paraprofessionals  in  work,  cooperation  with  special  pedagogues 
within  school  team,  organising  special  schools  as  resource  centres,  devising 
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trainings  in  keeping  with  teachers’  professed  needs,  encouraging  horizontal  learning 
etc.  It  is  also  necessary  to  adapt  spatial  and  technical  conditions  to  the  needs  of  all 
children  to  a much  larger  extent  than  it  has  been  done  so  far.  However,  removal  of 
physical  barriers,  provision  of  assistant  technology,  hiring  of  pedagogical  assistants, 
etc.  demands  sufficient  funding.  Unless  these  obstacles  are  overcome,  envisaged 
legal  solutions  that  guarantee  the  right  to  equal  access  to  education  and 
encouragement  of  development  of  all  children  have  no  chance  to  be  accomplished. 
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SLAVICA  MAKSIC  & ZORAN  PAVLOVIC 

NURTURING  CHILD  IMAGINATION  IN  THE  CONTEMPORARY  WORLD: 
PERSPECTIVES  FROM  DIFFERENT  NATIONS 

Abstract 

Imagination  and  creativity  in  today’s  world  are  becoming  increasingly  relevant 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  main  human  work  products  are  innovations,  knowledge, 
ideas  and  creative  solutions.  Nurturing  child  imagination  is  the  most  promising  way 
of  building  up  a creative  personality  and  contributing  to  individual  creative 
production  in  the  future.  This  paper  presents  the  results  of  evaluation  of  child 
imagination  in  Serbia  and  other  European  countries  that  participated  in  the  World 
Values  Survey.  Child  imagination  is  less  valued  than  some  other  educational  goals. 
The  analysis  of  differences  in  the  support  of  child  imagination  between  nations 
pointed  out  to  relevance  of  some  cultural  factors,  while  age  and  socioeconomic 
status  were  the  most  significant  predictors  of  imagination  preference  on  the 
individual  level.  The  data  show  that  different  nations  value  imagination  differently, 
which  implies  that  chances  for  development  of  youth  creative  potentials  depend  on 
social  setting  in  which  children  grow  up. 

Key  words:  imagination,  educational  goals,  national  education  system.  World 
Values  Survey 

Introduction 

Imagination  and  creativity  in  today’s  world  are  becoming  increasingly  relevant 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  main  human  work  products  are  innovations,  knowledge, 
ideas  and  creative  solutions.  The  European  Union  has  recognised  this  - 2009  was 
the  year  of  creativity  and  innovations  in  Europe,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  role  of 
education  system  in  the  development  of  creativity  and  innovation  in  a lifelong 
learning  perspective  (European  Union,  2008).  Imagination  is  considered  as  creation 
of  something  new  - a capacity  to  combine,  process,  and  create  new  representations 
and  new  behaviour  (Vigotski,  2005).  Educational  researchers  mentioned  imagination 
as  one  of  the  aspects  of  creativity  in  their  personal  theories  of  creativity,  and  defined 
creativity  during  preschool  years  primarily  through  curiosity  and  imagination 
(Maksic  & Pavlovic,  2011).  Nurturing  child  imagination  is  the  most  promising  way 
of  building  up  a creative  personality  and  contributing  to  individual  creative 
production  in  the  future. 

Encouragement  of  child  imagination  is  support  for  the  development  of  all 
capacities  of  an  individual,  but  nations  are  also  supposed  to  benefit.  All  everyday 
objects  are  in  some  sense  externalised  imagination  - existing  not  only  for  its  creator 
but  for  other  people  as  well.  Imaginative  scientists,  engineers,  economists  are  the 
leading  force  of  artistic,  scientific  and  technical  development  and  progress.  Some 
human-capital  theorists  suggest  that  peoples’  competences,  mediated  by 
technological  progress,  are  the  deciding  factor  in  nation’s  wealth.  Rindermannet  and 
Thompson  (2011)  argue  that  creative,  high-ability  classes  are  responsible  for 
economic  growth,  stable  democratic  development,  and  positively  valued  political 
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aspects  (e.g.  government  effectiveness).  Florida  (2002)  speaks  of  a creative  class  as 
a main  driving  force  of  the  post-industrial  society’s  economy. 

In  contemporary  societies,  public  opinion  studies  are  one  way  of  determining 
the  current  values  and  attitudes  of  citizens  towards  important  social  issues.  Public 
opinion  studies  on  child  imagination  can  provide  data  on  how  much  the  given 
environment  values  imagination,  while  the  attitude  of  various  social  groups  towards 
the  development  of  child  imagination  determines  the  level  of  its  support  in  a certain 
environment.  The  subject  of  our  paper  is  valuing  of  the  development  of  child 
imagination,  bearing  in  mind  the  importance  of  public  opinion  in  defining  the  status 
of  child  imagination  as  an  educational  goal  in  individual  nations/countries  and 
among  the  members  of  different  interests  groups.  This  paper  is  thus  an  attempt  to 
answer  the  following  questions:  (1)  can  it  be  expected  that  different  European 
nations/countries  will  express  a universal  value  orientation  with  respect  to  preferring 
development  of  child  imagination  over  other  family  educational  goals,  and  (2)  which 
characteristics  of  an  individual  are  important  for  his/her  attitude  towards  child 
imagination  in  Serbia. 

Data  analysis 

The  most  comprehensive  and  systematic  data  on  valuing  child  imagination 
around  the  world  are  available  from  the  World  Values  Survey  (WVS)*,  a series  of 
cross-cultural  research  conducted  regularly  in  the  last  three  decades.  During  the 
period  from  1981  to  2008,  87  countries  or  geo-political  entities  from  six  continents 
and  nearly  256.000  respondents  participated  in  five  waves  of  the  survey.  The  first 
wave  was  conducted  in  the  period  from  1981  to  1984,  the  second  from  1989  fo 
1993,  the  third  from  1994  to  1999,  the  fourth  from  1999  to  2001  and  the  fifth  wave 
started  in  2005  and  ended  in  2008.  Serbia  participated  in  the  third  (1996),  fourth 
(2001)  and  fifth  wave  (2006).  Surveys  were  conducted  on  representative  national 
samples  with  standardised,  face-to-face  interviews.  Among  other  things,  respondents 
were  asked  to  choose  up  to  five  most  important  qualities  from  the  list  of  ten  qualities 
that  children  should  be  encouraged  to  learn  at  home.  The  list  contained  the  following 
qualities:  independence,  hard  work,  feeling  of  responsibility,  imagination,  tolerance, 
thrift/saving  money  and  things,  determination,  religious  faith,  unselfishness  and 
obedience. 

This  paper  will  present  the  results  of  some  recent  studies  based  on  the  data 
collected  in  WVS  pertaining  to  valuing  of  child  imagination.  One  study  (Maksic  & 
Pavlovic,  2010)  used  data  collected  in  the  fifth  wave  (2005-2008)  of  WVS,  with  the 
following  nineteen  European  countries  as  participants:  Andorra,  Bulgaria,  Cyprus, 
Finland,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Moldavia,  Holland,  Norway,  Poland,  Romania, 
Russia,  Slovenia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Serbia,  and  Ukraine.  The  analysis 
showed  that  among  the  citizens  of  these  European  countries  in  general  imagination 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  the  preferred  qualities  - it  was  ranked  tenth,  all  other 
offered  qualities  being  more  valued.  The  support  for  imagination  was  lowest  in 
Russia  (14%),  Italy  (15%)  and  Bulgaria  (17%),  while  the  citizens  of  Norway  (55%) 
and  Sweden  (57%)  valued  child  imagination  most.  In  these  two  countries,  child 
imagination  was  placed  in  the  upper  half  (ranked  fourth)  of  the  preferred  child 
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qualities.  On  the  average,  22%  of  citizens  in  these  nineteen  countries  said  that 
imagination  was  important;  an  equal  number  of  Serbian  citizens  agreed  with  that 
(22%).  Other  previous  studies  also  showed  that  imagination  was  usually  viewed  as 
one  of  the  least  important  child  qualities  (Joksimovic,  Maksic  & Pavlovic,  2007; 
Maksic  & Pavlovic,  2008;  Maksic  & Pavlovic,  2009a).  Some  other  qualities,  such  as 
responsibility  and  tolerance  (Joksimovic,  Maksic  & Pavlovic,  2007),  were  viewed  as 
far  more  important  and  urgent;  probably  because  parents  and  education  system  saw 
themselves  as  more  responsible  for  and  more  obliged  to  encourage  these. 

The  same  study  also  analysed  the  influence  of  certain  macro-level 
characteristics  on  the  European  nation’s  level  of  support  for  imagination,  as  well  as 
some  of  its  individual  correlates.  The  level  of  socioeconomic  development  (as 
indicated  by  GDP  per  capita),  whether  the  country  had  been  under  communist  rule 
after  the  World  War  II  or  not,  dominant  religious  denomination  (Catholicism, 
Orthodoxy,  Protestantism)  and  the  aggregate  level  of  the  acceptance  of 
postmaterialist  values  were  included  as  predictors  in  the  regression  model.  Although 
zero-order  correlations  between  the  nation’s  level  of  support  for  imagination  and  all 
of  the  afore-mentioned  variables  were  highly  significant  (/7<.001),  dominant 
religious  denomination  was  the  most  important  and  only  significant  predictor 
(P=.503,  p<0.05)  in  the  model  {F^5.2)4,  dJ^A,  p<0.01,  adj.  R^^.62).  Imagination  was 
most  highly  valued  in  protestant  countries  (e.g.  Sweden,  Norway,  Great  Britain, 
Finland).  Similar  findings  can  be  found  elsewhere  (Maksic  & Pavlovic,  2009b). 

Some  individual  correlates  of  imagination  preference  were  also  analysed, 
although  only  on  the  Serbian  subsample,  using  data  from  the  fifth  wave  of  WVS. 
Gender,  age,  educational  level,  personal  religiosity,  marital  status,  number  of 
children,  and  family  income  were  included  as  predictors  in  the  regression  model. 
The  model  was  significant  (F’=10.56,  df=A,  /7<0.01,  Adj.  7? ^=.035)  and  respondent’s 
age  (P=-.081,  /7<0.05)  and  family  income^  (P=.134,  /7<0.01)  proved  to  be  the  most 
significant  predictors  of  individual  support  for  imagination.  Younger  and  more 
affluent  individuals  were  more  inclined  to  view  imagination  as  important.  Some 
other  studies  based  on  different  applied  methodology  have  also  found  evidence  of 
the  relevance  of  age  and  socioeconomic  status  for  valuing  child  imagination  (Maksic 
& Pavlovic,  2008;  Pavlovic  & Maksic,  2009a). 

The  current  political,  social  and  economic  situation  can,  at  least  partially, 
explain  the  fact  that  younger  and  more  affluent  citizens  of  Serbia  are  more  inclined 
to  encourage  child  imagination.  Serbia  is  an  ex-communist  country  in  a prolonged 
transitional  period,  with  the  constant  devaluation  of  collective  goals  and  common 
good,  a decline  in  the  standard  of  living  and  impoverishment  of  the  educational 
sector.  Unsuccessful  privatisation  caused  polarisation  within  society.  A small 
minority  of  citizens  gained  enough  wealth  that  enabled  them  to  shift  from  emphasis 
on  survival  and  material  values.  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  citizens  are 
constantly  facing  the  risks  of  losing  job  and  are  obliged  to  work  low-paid  and  under- 
qualified jobs.  One  consequence  of  such  circumstances  is  greater  emphasis  on 


2 

The  respondent  was  asked  to  estimate  the  average  monthly  income  of  his/her  household, 
bearing  in  mind  all  of  the  household  members  and  all  sources  of  income  (salaries,  rents, 
pensions  etc.).  The  income  level  was  operationalised  as  a ten-point  scale,  from  the  lowest 
(1)  to  highest  (10)  income  range. 
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fulfilment  of  material  than  non-material  needs.  It  ean  be  argued  that  similar 
circumstances  in  other  ex-communist  European  countries  had  similar  effects  on 
value  priorities. 

Discussion 

Citizens  of  some  European  countries  obviously  value  child  imagination  more 
explicitly  than  others  and  Protestantism  has  had  a very  important  role  in  it. 
Protestant  European  countries  are  some  of  the  most  developed  and  wealthiest 
countries  in  the  world.  Those  are  post-industrial  societies  whose  economies  heavily 
depend  on  the  creative  class.  Nurturing  imagination  and  creativity  in  such  social 
setting  is  probably  the  main  productive  force  and  the  cornerstone  of  maintenance  of 
a high  level  of  development.  Furthermore,  Western  countries  are  precisely  those 
societies  where  the  major  value  shift  had  occurred  in  the  past  several  decades,  which 
some  scholars  have  described  as  “humanistic  transformation  of  modernisation” 
(Inglehart  & Welzel,  2005:  47).  Welfare  state  has  removed  material,  cognitive  and 
social  obstacles  for  the  sense  of  and  expression  of  individual  autonomy.  As  a result, 
there  are  rising  levels  of  emancipatory  and  self-expression  values  in  Western 
countries. 

Based  on  the  data  from  WVS,  Inglehart  (Inglehart  & Baker,  2000)  identified 
two  orthogonal  value  dimensions  of  cross-cultural  variation:  (1)  traditional  versus 
secular/rational  values  and  (2)  survival  versus  self-expression  values.  Traditional 
values,  among  other  things,  include  attitudes  that  children  should  be  encouraged  to 
learn  obedience  and  respect  for  elders.  Secular/rational  values  are  related  to  greater 
emphasis  on  responsibility  and  thrift  as  important  child  qualities.  The  main 
component  of  the  second  value  dimension  is  (post)materialist  orientation  - valuing 
economic  and  physical  security  versus  valuing  self-expression  and  the  quality  of 
life.  As  one  moves  from  survival  to  self-expression  pole  there  is  a change  from 
preference  of  hard  work  towards  valuing  of  child  imagination  as  an  important  child 
quality. 

All  of  the  protestant  European  countries  in  the  analysis  above  (Finland,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Holland  and  Great  Britain)  are  positioned  in  the  secular/self-expression 
quadrant  of  the  Inglehart’s  global  cultural  map  (Inglehart  & Baker,  2000).  Higher 
support  for  imagination  in  these  countries  can  be  understood  as  a manifestation  of 
valuing  creativity  as  a channel  of  self-expression  and  pursuing  one’s  autonomy. 
Value  shift  brings  changes  in  preferred  educational  styles,  encouraging  child’s 
imagination  being  one  of  them. 

Certain  global  trends  (interdependence  of  world  economies,  transnational 
mobility  of  workers  etc.),  as  well  as  some  general  trends  in  the  job  sphere  (lifelong 
learning,  between-jobs  mobility  etc.)  and  their  influence  on  all  spheres  of  social  life, 
make  creativity  equally  important  for  the  developing  (and  non-protestant)  societies. 
Joining  the  flows  of  modem,  knowledge-based  economy  is  practically  the  only  path 
to  welfare  in  today’s  globalised  world.  It  is  almost  unthinkable  to  accomplish  this 
without  innovation,  flexibility  and  creativity.  However,  the  countries  that  value  child 
imagination  to  the  least  extent  are  poor,  mostly  unstable  or  only  formal,  and  not 
effective  democracies  - exactly  those  who  could  benefit  the  most  from  it.  In  a world 
which  is  more  and  more  dominated  by  cognitive  capitalism  (Rindermann  & 
Thompson,  2011)  and  creative  economies  (Howkins,  2001),  where  people  make 
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money  out  of  ideas,  those  who  cannot  lead,  or  at  least  follow,  are  bound  to  be 
“cognitively  enslaved”  or  “cognitively  colonised”.  The  nations  who  cannot  keep 
pace  are  left  behind  in  the  circle  of  poverty  and  stagnation,  importing  technologies 
and  creative  products  instead  of  creating  and  exporting  them. 

This  could  imply  that  certain  types  of  societies  lack  the  structural  prerequisites 
for  the  support  of  imagination  to  become  widespread  and  for  its  workforce  and 
economy  to  become  globally  competitive.  Creativity  is,  so  to  speak,  not  enough  - it 
is  only  one  among  many  factors  of  society’s  progress.  Florida  (2003)  speaks  of  3T’s 
of  economic  development:  talent,  tolerance  and  technology.  Although  his  findings 
were  somewhat  criticised  (see,  for  example,  Montgomery,  2005),  the  idea  that 
creativity  and  welfare  are  closely  interconnected  is  rarely  called  into  question.  The 
underlying  and  unanswered  question  of  the  causal  relationship  - whether  more 
developed  societies  value  imagination  more  because  they  are  more  affluent  or  they 
are  more  affluent  because  they  value  imagination  more  - is  not  as  important  as  is  its 
implication:  the  two  are  mutually  reinforcing,  helping  the  rich  to  remain  rich  and  the 
poor  to  remain  poor. 

Conclusion 

Analysis  of  data  on  valuing  child  imagination  collected  in  the  World  Values 
Survey  showed  that  the  wealthiest  European  societies  and  social  groups  tend  to 
value  imagination  more  strongly.  This  finding  is  also  supported  by  the  results  of 
previous  studies.  Such  a conclusion  is  not  without  limitations:  in  spite  of  the  same 
applied  methodology  and  instrument,  the  questions  of  respondent’s  motivation, 
comparability  of  similar  findings  from  different  social  context  etc.  still  remain.  The 
chances  for  development  of  one’s  creative  potentials  largely  depend  on  the  wider 
social  context.  Physical,  social  and  cultural  environment  “can  serve  to  spark 
creativity  or  to  squelch  it”  (Lubart,  1990:  39).  It  takes  a lot  of  effort  to  nurture  it,  but 
it  is  always  worthwhile.  Supporting  the  imaginative  and  innovative  can  only  be 
beneficial,  both  to  those  who  are  creative  and  to  the  wider  community.  When 
resources  are  scarce,  it  seems  that  spending  them  on  creativity  is  a high  price  to  pay. 
However,  the  price  for  not  supporting  it  is  actually  much  higher.  It  is  up  to  relevant 
social  agents  to  acknowledge  the  need  for  the  support  of  imagination  and  creativity 
and  to  find  the  most  appropriate  mechanisms  to  encourage  them  through  various 
forms  of  family,  formal  and  informal  education  in  the  lifelong  learning  perspective 
of  every  citizen.  Only  then  the  workforce  and  its  products  would  be  globally 
competitive  in  the  contemporary  world. 

Several  mechanisms  are  available  for  nurturing  child  imagination  in  an 
unsupportive  social  context:  national  strategies  and  programs  for  the  gifted  and 
talented,  their  more  prominent  social  and  media  promotion,  appeals  to  elites, 
governmental  officials  and  institutions  etc.  One  of  the  most  salient  channels  of 
personal  social  promotion  and  related  improvement  of  socioeconomic  status  (which, 
at  least  in  Serbia,  has  effects  on  the  encouragement  of  imagination)  is  education. 
Furthermore,  some  studies  have  shown  that  the  more  educated  strata  in  population 
value  imagination  more  (Joksimovic,  Maksic  & Pavlovic,  2007),  which  implies  that 
imagination  and  creativity  can  be  encouraged  indirectly  - by  expansion  of  education 
and  increasing  its  availability.  This  bears  special  relevance  for  those  segments  of 
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population  who  think  that  child’s  imagination  is  rather  a waste  of  time  than  human 
capital  or  a valuable  resource. 
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CORENE  DE  WET 

THE  ABUSIVE  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL:  A SOUTH  AFRICAN  CASE  STUDY 

Abstract 

Since  the  1990s  there  has  been  increased  public  interest,  debate  and  research  on 
workplace  bullying.  Little  research  has,  however,  been  done  on  the  abuse  of 
educators  or  on  the  bullies  per  se.  The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  expand  the  body  of 
knowledge  on  workplace  bullying  by  shedding  light  on  the  character  of  a bullying 
school  principal.  In  2008  I conducted  in-depth  interviews  with  educators  who  were 
the  victims  of  bullying.  A content  analysis  of  the  verbatim  responses  of  three 
educators  who  worked  at  the  same  school  revealed  that  their  bully  was  an  envious, 
destructive  narcissistic,  evil  and  unsupportive  school  principal,  who  relentlessly 
victimised  them  for  nearly  two  decades. 

Introduction 

Initial  studies  on  workplace  bullying  began  in  Sweden  in  the  1990s  under  the 
guidance  of  Leymann.  Since  then,  workplace  bullying  has  generated  increased 
public  interest,  debate  and  research  (Cemalogly,  2007;  Blase  & Blase,  2004). 
Researchers  (Harvey,  Buckley,  Teames,  Zinko,  Brouer  & Ferris,  2007;  Rayner,  Hoel 
& Cooper,  2002)  have  identified  managers  as  foremost  among  the  perpetrators  of 
workplace  bullying.  Workplace  bullying  is  a serious  problem  in  the  teaching  sector 
(Peyton,  2009;  Blase  & Blase,  2004;  Rayner,  Hoel  & Cooper,  2002).  Little  research 
has,  however,  been  done  on  the  abuse  of  educators  (Blase  & Blase,  2004)  or  on  the 
bullies  per  se  (Rayner  et  al.,  2002).  The  aim  of  this  study  is  thus  to  address  the 
aforementioned  gaps  in  the  body  of  knowledge  on  workplace  bullying  by  answering 
the  following  question:  Who  is  the  bullying  school  principal? 

What  is  workplace  bullying? 

There  is  no  clear  consensus  on  what  constitutes  workplace  bullying.  Definitions 
on  workplace  bullying  usually  share  the  following  elements:  the  negative  effect  of 
the  bullying  on  the  victim;  the  persistency  of  the  bullying  behaviour;  and  the  power 
disparity  between  the  victim  and  the  bully/bullies  (Harvey  et  al.,  2007;  Einarsen, 
1999).  Hadikin  and  O’Driscoll  (2002)  find  that  the  commonest  forms  of  workplace 
bullying  behaviour  to  be  intimidation,  the  undervaluing  of  skills  and  humiliation. 
Other  forms  include  the  belittling  of  work,  undervaluing  effort,  questioning  of 
professional  competence,  threats,  blocking  development/promotion,  overruling 
decisions,  moving  goal  posts,  refusing  reasonable  requests,  social  isolation  or  silent 
treatment,  rumours,  attacking  the  victim’s  private  life  or  attitudes,  excessive 
criticism  or  the  monitoring  of  work,  withholding  information  or  depriving  of 
responsibility  and  verbal  aggression  (Peyton,  2009;  Harvey  et  al.,  2007;  Hadikin  & 
O’Driscoll,  2002).  Acts  of  physical  violence,  such  as  hitting,  slapping  and  shoving 
tend  to  be  rare  in  workplace  bullying  (Einarsen,  1999). 

In  her  study  on  the  bullying  behaviour  of  school  principals,  De  Wet  (2010) 
identified  the  following  forms  of  principal-on-educator  bullying:  Principals  ignore 
educators’  thoughts,  needs,  feelings  and  accomplishments.  Abusive  principals 
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frequently  fail  to  support  edueators  in  confrontations  with  problematic  learners, 
colleagues,  learning  facilitators,  parents  or  members  of  the  community.  Bullying 
principals  verbally  abuse  and  ridicule  educators  in  private  and/or  in  front  of 
colleagues.  Educators  are  subjected  to  unwarranted  and  unfair  criticism.  Principals 
set  their  victims  up  to  fail  by  withholding  information  or  ‘creating  situations’  in  the 
hope  that  their  victims  will  fail  and  thus  appear  incompetent.  Educators  perceive 
their  bullying  principals  as  being  devoid  of  any  empathy  towards  them.  Educators 
are  subjected  to  unwarranted  written  reprimands.  Principals  force  educators  out  of 
their  jobs,  reassign  them  and/or  threaten  them  with  instant  dismissal 

Blase  and  Blase’s  (2004)  comprehensive  study  on  bullying  school  principals 
discuss  three  levels  of  principal-on-educator  bullying: 

• Level  1:  Indirect  and  moderately  aggressive  behaviour.  Indirect  forms  of 
bullying  include  discounting  educators’  thoughts,  needs  and  feelings; 
isolating  and  abandoning  educators;  withholding  resources  and  denying 
opportunities,  and  credit  to  educators;  favouring  ‘select’  educators;  and 
offensive  personal  conduct. 

• Level  2:  Direct  and  escalating  aggression.  Level  2 behaviour  include 
spying,  sabotaging,  stealing,  destroying  educators’  instructional  material, 
making  unreasonable  work  demands;  and  unfair  and  harsh  private  and 
public  criticism  of  educators’  work  and  abilities. 

• Level  3:  Direct  and  severe  aggression.  Most  level  3 forms  of  principal 
mistreatment  can  be  associated  with  various  forms  of  deception  including 
lying,  explosive  behaviour,  threats,  unwarranted  reprimands,  unfair 
evaluations,  forcing  educators  out  of  their  jobs’  preventing  educators  from 
leaving/advancing,  sexual  harassment  and  racism. 

Research  findings  that  there  is  an  increase  in  bullying  behaviour  in  facilities  that 
are  restructuring,  downsizing,  where  job  security  is  low  and  where  there  is  internal 
competition  in  the  facility  (Yildirm  & Yildirm,  2007)  is  mutatis  mutandis  applicable 
on  the  post-Apartheid  education  scene,  especially  for  schools  serving  only  white 
learners  during  the  Apartheid  era  in  South  Africa.  Schools  serving  only  white 
learners  during  the  Apartheid  era  had  to  downsize  and  thousands  of  white  educators 
were  retrenched.  There  were  furthermore  large  cuts  in  government  grants  to  schools 
in  more  affluent  areas.  ’ The  predominantly  autocratic  management  style  of  school 
principals  furthermore  enhances  the  likelihood  of  principal-on-educator  bullying 
(Blase  & Blase,  2004). 

Empirical  investigation 

The  topic  discussed  in  this  paper  is  very  sensitive.  I therefore  employed 
snowball  sampling  (Patton,  2002)  requiring  educators  and  colleagues  to  recommend 
educators  whom  they  believe  to  have  experienced  workplace  bullying.  I contacted 
the  educators  who  expressed  an  interest  in  participation  beforehand,  explained  the 
study,  provided  them  with  a tentative  interview  schedule  and  addressed  their 
concerns.  As  expected,  educators  were  afraid  of  possible  disclosure.  However, 


* This  paper  focuses  on  the  experiences  of  three  educators  who  taught  at  Secondary  School 
Edumela  (pseudonym).  This  school  is  located  in  an  affluent  area,  and  served  only  white 
learners  during  the  Apartheid  era. 
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several  safeguards  seemed  to  alleviate  most  of  the  participants’  possible  fears  and 
promoted  trust.  I explained  to  the  educators  the  ethical  principles  that  guided  the 
study;  namely,  the  confidentiality  of  the  findings  and  the  protection  of  their 
identities  (Maree  & Van  der  Westhuizen,  2007).  Three  educators  who  were  referred 
to  me  by  colleagues  as  possible  interviewees  were  not  willing  to  grant  me 
interviews.  All  of  them  cited  fear  of  being  identified  and  the  consequent  intimidation 
and/or  victimisation  as  reasons  for  their  refusal.  Despite  the  sensitivity  of  the  topic, 
mutual  trust  and  rapport  were  established  between  the  interviewees  and  me  (Patton, 
2002).  They  spoke  freely  and  in  detail  about  their  abusive  experiences.  This  may, 
according  to  Patton  (2002)  firstly  be  attributed  to  the  interviewer’s  sincere  respect, 
empathy  and  interest  in  the  people  being  interviewed.  I asked  meaningful  questions 
and  listened  attentively  to  their  answers.  Secondly,  the  study  held  special 
significance  for  educators  who  participated.  As  painful  as  some  of  the  interviews 
were,  the  participants  believed  that  that  problem  of  workplace  bullying  should  be 
made  public.  The  interviews  were  conducted  in  the  safety  of  the  participants’  homes, 
or  if  they  preferred,  in  the  home  of  a friend.  This  added  to  their  sense  of  comfort, 
security  and  trust.  Interviews  were  conducted  until  definite  categories  and  themes 
became  evident  and  the  information  became  saturated.  In  total,  10  educators 
participated  in  the  study  over  a 6-month  period  during  2008.  This  paper  will  focus 
on  the  narratives  of  two  of  the  male  (David  and  Harold)  and  one  of  the  female 
(Martha)  interviewees.  A1  three  of  them  were  teaching  at  the  school,  namely 
Secondary  School  Edumela  (pseudonyms). 

Data  collection  was  by  means  of  in-depth  personal  interviews.  The  interviews 
were  digitally  recorded  and  transcribed  verbatim.  Reflective  field  notes  were  taken 
for  the  sake  of  triangulation  (cf  Henning,  Van  Rensburg  & Smit,  2011;  Patton, 
2002).  The  following  questions  guided  the  interviews: 

• What  is  your  experience  of  workplace  bullying? 

• What  do  you  think  are  the  reasons  for  the  bullying? 

• What  is  the  impact  of  workplace  bullying  on  your  professional  and/or 
private  life? 

Henning  et  al.’s  (2011)  guidelines  for  qualitative  content  analysis  were  used  to 
reduce,  condense  and  group  the  content  of  the  participants’  answers  to  the  open 
questions.  The  identification  of  emergent  themes  allowed  the  information  to  be 
analysed  and  related  to  the  literature. 

Findings  and  discussion 

Introduction 

When  Mr  Somerset  was  appointed  as  the  deputy  principal  at  the  Secondary 
School  Edumela  during  the  1990s,  David  and  Harold  did  not,  according  to  the  latter, 
“really  take  any  notice  of  him”.  According  to  Harold,  Somerset  “always  held  it 
against  us  and  treated  us  unnecessarily  badly”.  Relations  between  David,  Harold  and 
Somerset  went  into  a downward  spiral  after  Somerset’s  appointment  as  principal. 
Martha’s  life  as  an  educator  also  changed  after  the  appointment  of  Somerset. 
According  to  her,  relations  between  them  were  tense  right  from  the  start:  “I  was 
always  blamed  for  everything  that  went  wrong.  He  never  liked  me”.  The  situation 
became  worse  when  she  returned  from  a year’s  study  leave.  Since  then,  he  has  done 
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everything  in  his  power  to  humiliate  her,  to  bring  her  into  discredit  with  the  parents 
and  colleagues  and  to  break  her  spirit. 

The  ensuing  characterisation  of  the  bullying  principal  is  based  on  information 
extracted  from  my  interviews  with  David,  Harold  and  Martha.  The  aim  of  the  paper 
is  not  to  give  an  objective  factually  correct  portrayal  of  the  management  style  of  the 
principal,  but  to  look  at  him  through  the  eyes  of  his  victims. 

Characteristics  of  the  buiiying  principai 

An  analysis  of  the  verbatim  responses  of  the  three  participants  revealed  that 
their  bully  was  an  envious,  destructive,  narcissistic,  evil  and  unsupportive  school 
principal  who  relentlessly  victimised  them.  In  the  discussion  of  the  findings  of  my 
study  I will  link  the  results  with  the  work  of  other  researchers. 

Envy 

Several  researchers  (Peyton,  2009;  Cemalogly,  2007;  Kirsten,  Viljoen  & 
Rossouw,  2005;  Einarsen,  1999)  share  the  view  that  abusers  often  feel  threatened. 
They  bully  those  they  feel  may  have  ‘an  edge’  over  them.  Personal  strength  and 
accomplishments  may  thus  provoke  bullies.  Harvey  et  al.’s  (2007)  view,  that  the 
bully  will  publicly  devalue  what  he/she  envies,  while  privately  coveting  the 
attribute,  is  aptly  illustrated  in  the  following  quotation: 

My  pupils  ...  received  national  and  provincial  awards.  ...he  has  not 

accomplished  anything  of  that  magnitude  ...  I don’t  think  he  can  handle  it  ...  I 

think  he  is  glad  when  my  children  don ’t  perform  well,  then  nobody  will  make  a 

fuss  of  my  work  (Martha). 

The  prestige  that  Martha  enjoyed  amongst  her  colleagues  was  a thorn  in 
Somerset’s  side.  For  example,  she  learned  that  he  had  tampered  with  the  results  of 
the  School  Governing  Body’s  (SGB)  election  in  which  she  stood  as  an  educator 
representative.  He  also  endeavoured  to  damage  her  image  amongst  the  parents  and 
children.  For  instance,  the  extramural  programme  timetables  were  regularly  changed 
to  the  detriment  of  the  activities  in  which  she  was  involved. 

Somerset’s  tactic  to  repeatedly  assign  learning  areas  to  her  of  which  she  had 
little  or  no  knowledge,  in  the  hope  that  she  would  fail,  is  seen  by  Peyton  (2009)  as  a 
strategy  bullies  use  to  victimise  those  whom  they  envy  out  of  their  job.  As  part  of 
her  survival  strategy  Martha  thoroughly  familiarised  herself  with  the  new 
educational  approach  (Outcomes  Based  Education).  Her  hard  work  did  not  meet 
with  his  approval.  On  the  contrary:  “He  criticised  my  way  of  marking”  and  “I  had  to 
appear  on  the  carpet  in  order  to  explain  why  I had  re-assessed  my  pupils.  But  this  is 
part  of  the  OBE  assessment  policy.”  Martha’s  view  that  Somerset  picked  on  her  is 
not  uncommon  behaviour  for  workplace  bullies.  Peyton  (2009,  p.  42)  writes,  for 
example,  that  bullies  have  “their  special  victims”. 

Destructive  narcissism 

Harvey  et  al.’s  (2007)  and  Kirsten  et  al.’s  (2005)  findings  that  the  workplace 
bully  may  suffer  from  destructive  narcissism,  is  to  a large  extent,  confirmed  by  this 
study.  The  subsequent  discussion  will  highlight  the  principaFs  inflated  sense  of  self- 
importance,  arrogance,  preoccupation  with  power  and  entitlement;  his  inability  to 
handle  criticism  and  a lack  of  concern  for  and  a devaluation  of  others. 

Research  findings  (e.g.,  Peyton,  2009;  Harvey  et  al.,  2007;  Kirsten  et  al.,  2005; 
Blase  & Blase,  2002)  that  the  workplace  bully  is  unwilling  to  endure  any  opposition 
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or  criticism,  is  extremely  authoritarian  showing  a preoccupation  with  power,  are 
confirmed  by  this  study.  The  three  educators  mentioned  for  example,  that  those  who 
dare  to  speak  out  against  Somerset  must  bear  the  brunt  of  his  anger  (“We  heard  him 
shouting  at  her.  . . . she  must  do  as  ordered  or  hand  in  her  resignation”  and  “I  cannot 
confront  him.  He  tells  you  to  your  face  that  you  are  lying,  while  he  is  the  one  who  is 
lying”).  David  furthermore  described  how  Somerset  threatened  him  with  dismissal. 
Sometimes  Somerset  perceived  a simple  request  as  criticism.  Martha  invited  him  (in 
front  of  colleagues)  to  attend  the  year-end  prize-giving  function  for  the  extramural 
activity  for  which  she  was  responsible.  When  he  turned  down  her  invitation  she 
said:  “Sir,  the  children  would  really  appreciate  your  presence  and  support”.  The  next 
day  she  was  severely  reproached  and  threatened  with  an  official  reprimand  for 
“humiliating  him  in  public”.  Peyton  (2009)  notes  that  the  self-righteous  bully  cannot 
accept  that  they  can  possibly  be  in  the  wrong.  Bullies  are  furthermore  able  to,  as  is 
illustrated  by  Somerset’s  confrontation  with  Martha  about  her  alleged  public 
humiliation  of  him,  misrepresent  facts  and  twist  what  people  say  (Peyton,  2009). 

The  three  educators  suggested  that  staff  members,  who  did  not  show  absolute 
loyalty  towards  the  principal,  were  bullied.  David  gave  the  following  rationalisation 
for  his  bullying: 

When  he  was  appointed  as  deputy  head  ...he  was  not  welcomed  with  open  arms 
...and  it  seems  as  if  he  is  still  holding  it  against  us. 

Martha,  who  described  in  detail  how  Somerset  tried  to  get  rid  of  her  and  four  of 
her  colleagues,  said  that  the  bullying  principal  believed  that  their  loyalty  lay  with  the 
previous  principal: 

He  wanted  to  fire  [us].  We  all  worked  under  Mr.  M.  He  started  to  target  and 
terrorise  each  one  of  us. 

Evil 

Martha’s  suggestion  that  her  bully  is  dishonest  (he  rigged  the  results  of  the  SGB 
election),  unfair  (e.g.  the  promotion  of  a ‘favoured’  educator  as  HOD)  and 
manipulative  (“if  we  are  not  willing  to  do  as  we  are  told,  we  must  look  for  other 
jobs”)  is  in  line  with  findings  by  Peyton  (2009)  and  Harvey  et  al.  (2007);  namely, 
that  bullies  act  without  remorse  to  the  detriment  of  their  victims.  The  participants 
furthermore  used  words  and  phrases  such  as  the  following  to  describe  their  bully: 
“untouchable”;  “a  hard  man”  and  “doesn’t  give  a damn  for  other  people”.  David  said 
Somerset  once  compared  a “good  principal”  with  high  quality  sausage  (boerewors). 
This  principal  implied  that  a successful/good  educational  leader  should,  among  other 
things,  demonstrate  the  characteristics  of  a pig.  According  to  David,  the  principal’s 
deeds  often  exemplified  his  motto.  David’s  depiction  of  his  principal  as  a person 
devoid  of  empathy  and  compassion  links  with  Peyton’s  (2009)  portrayal  of  the  bully 
as  a person  who  picks  on  the  vulnerable.  According  to  Peyton  (2009,  p.  41),  bullies 
take  great  pleasure  in  seeing  their  “victims  suffer  from  being  afraid  of  them”. 
David’s  health  gradually  deteriorated  and  he  was  diagnosed  with  depression.  The 
principal’s  unsympathetic  attitude  during  his  illness  remains  with  David: 

He  told  me  that  if  I were  not  yet  ready  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  and  if  I could 
not  yet  teach  fulltime  1 ...  would  not  be  the  first  person  to  resign  on  account  of 
depression,  but  I had  to  start  thinking  of  leaving  teaching.  He  said  that  if  I could 
not  cope,  1 had  to  go.  ...  He  could  have  given  me  a fair  chance  to  get  onto  my 
feet  again. 
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The  next  term,  David  resumed  his  duties  at  the  school,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
was  still  officially  on  sick  leave.  After  this  incident,  the  relations  between  David  and 
Somerset  deteriorated  further  and  he  was  regularly  “on  the  carpef’  for  apparent 
trivialities.  He  was,  for  example,  belittled  for  not  comprehending  a complex  rubric. 
Peyton  (2009,  p.  39)  writes  that  workplace  bullies  “neither  know  nor  care  about  the 
impact  of  their  behaviour  on  others”.  According  to  Peyton  (2009)  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  abusive  managers  to  manage  their  staff  by  humiliation.  Harvey  et  al. 
(2007,  p.  122)  note  that  the  bullies  seem  to  ‘enjoy’  the  fear  and  pain  they  inflict  on 
others. 

Unsupportive  leader 

All  three  participants  found  Somerset  unsupportive.  Both  David  and  Harold 
acknowledged  during  the  interviews  that  they  were  struggling  disciplining 
misbehaving  learners.  Their  requests  for  support  were  turned  down  and  even 
mocked  by  Somerset.  Both  of  them  were  later  on  formally  reprimanded  for  using 
“improper”  disciplinary  strategies.  The  use  of  formal  structures  to  assert  power  over 
the  victim  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  in  workplace  bullying  (Peyton,  2009). 
David,  furthermore,  experienced  Somerset’s  negative  conduct  during  his  illness  and 
David’s  inability  to  comprehend  a rubric,  as  a lack  of  support.  Martha  believed  that 
Somerset’s  unwillingness  to  utilise  her  in  her  field  of  expertise  and  adhere  to  her 
request  that  he  should  attend  the  extracurricular  activities  that  she  is  responsible  for, 
as  a lack  of  support.  Peyton  (2009,  p.  42)  is  of  the  opinion  that  bullies  deliberately 
withhold  support  so  that  he/she  can  later  on  accuse  the  victim  of  “getting  it  wrong”. 

Bullies  are  persistent  and  focused  individuals 

A key  characteristic  of  bullying  is  that  the  negative  behaviour  is  persistent 
(Harvey  et  al.,  2007;  Hadikin  & O’Driscoll,  2002;  Einarsen,  1999).  All  three 
participants  endured  Somerset’s  relentless  bullying  since  his  appointment  as 
principal  during  the  1990s.  When  Martha  informed  her  deputy  principal  about  her 
principal’s  bullying,  his  answer  was:  “You  will  never  change  that  man”.  She  also 
had  the  following  to  say  about  her  tormentor: 

If  he  doesn’t  like  you  ...  he’ll  target  you  ...he  is  persistent;  he  goes  on  and  on 

and  on  ...  it  doesn’t  matter  how  hard  you  try  ...  he’ll  continue  prying  until  he 

finds  fault. 

Somerset  is  portrayed  as  a focused,  task  orientated  individual  who  was  fully 
aware  of  what  he  was  doing  (Martha  described  in  detail  how  her  bully 
systematically  tried  to  get  rid  of  her  for  nearly  two  decades  by,  amongst  other 
things,  discontinuing  her  area  of  specialisation,  issuing  her  with  official  reprimands 
for  minor  wrongdoings  and  humiliating  her  in  public). 

*** 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  interview  I asked  the  interviewees  whether  or  not  they 
had  confronted  their  tormentor.  Their  answers  to  this  question  are  indicative  of  the 
negative  effect  of  bullying  on  victims.  All  three  the  participants  decided  not  to 
confront  Somerset.  Martha  said  for  example  “No,  I can’t  confront  him  ...  he  will  tell 
me  to  my  face  that  I’m  lying  ...  he  is  that  type  of  person”.  David,  who  was  forced 
to  resume  his  teaching  responsibilities  whilst  he  was  still  on  sick  leave,  said:  “my 
doctor  was  very  angry;  I could  possibly  have  taken  him  (Somerset)  to  the  labour 
court,  but  I’m  not  that  type  of  guy”.  The  South  African  Council  of  Educators  (2002), 
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as  well  as  the  leading  teachers’  trade  unions  in  South  Africa  (cf.  Heystek,  2001),  set 
out  to  create  a work  environment  where  dignity  and  respect  are  afforded  to  all 
educators.  The  SACE  and  the  teachers’  trade  unions  also  undertake  to  tackle 
incidents  that  violate  educators’  rights  speedily  and  effectively.  However,  the  three 
interviewees  decided  not  to  confront  their  tormentor  or  turn  to  official  organs  to 
protect  them  against  their  bullying  principal.  It  therefore  seems  as  if  a “spiral  of 
silence”  (Harvey  et  al.,  2007,  p.  125)  overwhelmed  the  school.  The  victims  were  too 
afraid  to  speak  out  or  to  ask  for  help. 

Despite  the  severity  of  the  bullying  the  three  interviewees  had  to  suffer,  none  of 
them  considered  leaving  the  teaching  profession.  David  and  Harold  mentioned  that 
they  had  only  two  or  three  years  before  they  retired.  Martha,  who  had  been  teaching 
at  the  same  school  for  30  years,  said  that  she  had  unsuccessfully  applied  for  teaching 
position  at  other  schools  and  for  a position  as  learning  facilitator. 

Two  years  after  my  interview  with  David,  he  retired  at  the  age  of  60.  The  once 
beloved,  dedicated  educator  concedes  that  he  is  apathetic  towards  the  school  where 
he  had  worked  for  his  entire  professional  career.  Martha  has,  at  long  last,  been 
promoted  to  the  position  of  HOD.  Harold  plans  to  retire  when  he  turns  65  during 
2013.  Somerset  will  retire  in  December  2012. 

Conclusion 

The  aim  of  this  paper  was  to  shed  light  on  the  character  of  a bullying  school 
principal.  A content  analysis  of  the  verbatim  responses  of  three  educators  who 
worked  at  the  same  school  revealed  that  their  bully  was  an  envious,  destructive, 
narcissistic,  evil  and  unsupportive  school  principal  who  relentlessly  victimised  them. 
This  study  has  given  me  insight  into  the  character  of  the  bully  from  the  perspective 
of  the  victims.  This  is  not  uncommon  in  workplace  bullying  research.  Rayner  et  al. 
(2002)  correctly  recommend  that  researchers  should  cast  their  net  wider  to  include 
information  from  the  bully’s  point  of  view.  This  case  study  gave  a single  description 
of  an  individual  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  three  of  his  members  of  staff  The 
information  should  therefore  not  be  used  to  “profile”  a school  principal  who  bullies 
(some  of)  his  members  of  staff 
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Abstract 

Previous  studies  on  teachers’  thinking  have  usually  related  to  teaching  and 
learning,  and  concentrated  on  classroom-level  outcomes.  In  this  study,  an 
organizational  and  administrative  perspective  was  adopted  in  examining  teachers’ 
thinking  style.  Data  collected  were  from  a sample  of  268  in-service  teachers  from  6 
primary  schools  in  Beijing,  China.  An  instrument,  the  Thinking  Styles  Questionnaire 
for  Teachers  (TSQ-T),  was  developed  to  assess  the  teachers’  thinking  styles.  The 
results  of  the  study  showed  that  (a)  the  TSQ-T  is  a reliable  and  valid  inventory  for 
assessing  the  thinking  styles  of  primary  school  teachers  in  Beijing,  with  the 
subscales’  Cronbach’s  alphas  ranged  from  .60  to  .84;  (b)  the  dominant  thinking 
styles  among  the  teachers  were  cooperative,  hierarchical,  and  analytical;  and  (c) 
there  were  significant  differences  in  teachers’  thinking  styles  in  terms  of  gender, 
teaching  experience,  rank,  discipline  background,  and  executive  position. 
Implications  for  work  design,  building  school  culture,  teachers’  professional  training 
and  development,  and  the  development  of  professional  learning  community  were 
discussed  in  the  context  of  educational  reform  and  the  ever  changing  environment. 

Keywords:  thinking  style,  educational  leadership,  primary  school,  teacher,  Beijing 

Introduction 

Thinking  style  is  a term  used  in  cognitive  psychology  to  describe  the  “consistent 
individual  differences  in  preferred  ways  of  organizing  and  processing  information 
and  experience”  (Messick,  1976,  p.  4).  There  are  other  terms  such  as  “cognitive 
style”  (Riding,  1991)  or  “learning  style”  (Kolb,  1976)  used  by  different  scholars. 
Though  there  are  some  distinctions  in  these  terms  (Yeap  & Chong,  1997;  Peterson, 
Rayner  & Armstrong,  2009;  Evans  & Cools,  2011),  thinking  style  (or  intellectual 
style),  as  agreed  by  many  contemporary  researchers,  refers  to  people’s  preferred 
ways  of  processing  information  and  dealing  with  tasks  (Sternberg,  1997;  Zhang  & 
Sternberg,  2005;  Hunt,  2008). 

The  development  of  thinking  style  research  is  an  interesting  and  paradoxical 
topic,  which  has  been  constantly  searching  for  its  identity  within  the  larger  context 
of  educational,  psychological,  and  business  literature.  Empirical  studies  have  shown 
that  differences  in  thinking  styles  influence  almost  all  activities  that  implicate 
cognition  in  multiple  and  important  ways,  including  learning,  problem  solving, 
decision  making  and  communication.  It  is  found  that  thinking  style  can  be  a better 
predictor  of  an  individual’s  success  in  a particular  situation  than  general  intelligence 
or  situational  factors  (Kozhevnikov,  2007).  In  the  field  of  organizational 
psychology,  thinking  style  is  considered  to  be  a fundamental  factor  affects  both 
individual  and  organizational  behaviour  (Talbot,  1989;  Sadler-Smith  & Badger, 
1998)  and  an  important  variable  in  recruitment,  internal  communications,  and 
conflict  management  (Hayes  & Allinson,  1994). 
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In  the  field  of  educational  research,  there  are  many  studies  that  focus  on 
students’  learning  style,  teachers’  teaching  style,  and  the  interaction  style  between 
teachers  and  students  (Zhang,  2011).  Evidence  has  shown  that  teacher’s  thinking 
styles  make  a difference  to  students’  learning  and  development,  teaching  behaviours, 
as  well  as  in  the  interaction  between  students  and  teachers.  Actually,  teachers’ 
thinking  was  highlighted  by  some  scholars  as  a central  factor  to  school  reform 
(Woodbury  & Gess-Newesome,  2002).  “Educational  change  depends  on  what 
teachers  do  and  think — it  is  as  simple  and  as  complex  as  that”  (Fullan,  1991,  p.  1 17). 
Educational  reform  becomes  complex  because  what  teachers  do  is  greatly  influenced 
by  what  teachers  think  (Clark  & Peterson,  1986).  It  is  common  that  “there  are  so 
much  reform,  but  so  little  change”  (Payne,  2008,  p.  i).  There  are  so  many  ineffective 
reform  strategies  and  policies,  because  they  do  not  get  deep  enough  into  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  teachers  (Fullan,  2009,  p.  4).  Many  educational  reforms  have  failed, 
because  little  change  has  occurred  in  teachers’  ways  of  thinking.  Successful 
educational  reform  is  only  possible,  when  teachers’  ways  of  thinking  have  changed 
and  adapted  to  the  new  paradigms  that  is  requested  in  the  reform.  In  the  literature, 
most  researchers  have  focused  on  the  contributions  of  thinking  styles  to  students’ 
academic  achievement  at  the  classroom  level  (Zhang  & Sternberg,  1998;  2002), 
while  few  researchers  takes  an  administrative  perspective  to  examine  teachers’ 
thinking  styles  at  the  school  level.  Therefore,  we  are  dedicated  to  investigate 
teachers’  thinking  styles  from  an  organizational  and  administrative  perspective  and 
to  examine  their  relations  to  school  improvement  and  school  effectiveness. 

Theoretical  Framework 

It  has  been  quite  diverse  in  the  conceptualization  of  thinking  styles  and 
approaches  of  investigation  into  the  very  meanings  of  them.  There  are  various 
theories  and  tools  of  thinking  styles,  which  have  made  the  “choice  of  appropriate 
measures  by  practitioners  increasingly  difficult”  (Evans  & Waring,  2009,  p.  173). 
Zhang  (2011)  has  summarized  and  briefly  introduced  several  influential  integrative 
thinking  models.  These  provide  us  a good  understanding  the  conceptualization  of 
thinking  styles,  cognitive  styles,  learning  styles  or  intellectual  styles.  Curry’s 
“onion”  model  of  learning  styles  (1987)  has  outlined  thinking  styles  into  three  layers 
resembling  an  onion  with  personality  dimension  the  innermost,  information 
processing  dimension  the  middle,  and  individuals’  instructional  preferences  the 
outermost.  Miller  (1987)  has  provided  an  integrated  model  of  cognitive  styles, 
which  subordinates  all  styles  to  analytic-holistic  dimensions.  Riding  and  Cheema’s 
(1991)  have  conceptualized  a model  of  cognitive  styles  which  classifies  thinking 
styles  into  two  dimensions:  holistic -analytic  and  verbal-imagery.  Grigorenko  and 
Sternberg’s  (1995)  model  categorizes  thinking  styles  to  three  traditions:  cognition- 
centred,  personality-centred,  and  activity-centred.  Zhang  and  Sternberg’s  (2005) 
threefold  model,  which  classifies  intellectual  styles  into  three  types  (type  I,  type  II 
and  type  III),  according  to  the  dimensions  of  preferences:  high  degrees  of  structure 
versus  low  degrees  of  structure,  cognitive  simplicity  versus  cognitive  complexity, 
conformity  versus  nonconformity,  authority  versus  autonomy,  and  group  versus 
individual  work  (Zhang  & Sternberg,  2005).  Sadler-Smith  (2009)  has  provided  a 
duplex  model  of  cognitive  style,  which  is  based  on  the  dual-process  theory  and 
sorted  thinking  styles  with  intuitive-analytic  dimension.  These  different  conceptions 
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and  integrated  models  have  provided  us  a good  understanding  of  thinking  styles  and 
a good  reference  to  guide  this  study. 

This  study  has  adopted  Zhang  and  Sternberg’s  (2005)  threefold  model  of 
thinking  styles  in  devising  an  instrument  for  assessing  teachers’  thinking  styles. 
However,  the  threefold  model  of  intellectual  styles  has  some  drawbacks.  The  most 
obvious  problem  is  none  of  the  three  thinking  styles  can  be  operationalized  and 
turned  into  measurable  variables.  Additionally,  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  conformity 
from  authority  clearly  in  the  conceptualization.  That  is  there  might  be  overlapping  in 
their  meanings  among  the  three  types  of  thinking  styles,  to  some  extent.  There  is 
evidence  from  Black’s  (2008)  study,  which  based  upon  789  students  in  a sample, 
demonstrated  that  the  threefold  model  inventory  has  an  unsatisfied  validity. 
Anyway,  based  on  the  aforementioned  models,  we  attempted  to  adopt  and  develop 
some  of  the  concepts  and  form  our  own  framework  of  thinking  styles.  We 
conceptualize  that  a model  of  teachers’  thinking  styles  will  contain  five  dimensions 
as:  conformity  versus  nonconformity,  high  degrees  of  structure  versus  low  degrees 
of  structure,  cognitive  simplicity  versus  cognitive  complexity,  group  versus 
individual  work,  and  task-oriented  versus  relation-oriented.  This  study  was 
conducted  as  a pilot  study  to  test  the  validity  of  our  model  of  thinking  styles  and  to 
validate  a newly  created  instrument  with  a sample  of  teachers  from  some  primary 
schools  in  Beijing,  China. 

Aims  of  the  Study 

The  aims  of  this  are  three  folds.  The  first  was  to  develop  and  validate  an 
instrument  to  assess  teachers’  thinking  styles,  which  is  entitled  as  the  Thinking 
Styles  Questionnaire  for  Teachers  (TSQ-T).  The  second  was  to  explore  the 
characteristic  of  thinking  styles  among  a group  of  primary  teachers  from  the  schools 
in  Beijing,  China.  The  third  was  to  examine  how  thinking  styles  vary  with  teachers’ 
demography.  Based  on  the  above  research  purposes,  this  study  was  guided  by  the 
following  three  research  questions: 

1.  Is  the  Thinking  Styles  Questionnaire  for  Teachers  (TSQ-T)  a valid  and 
reliable  instrument  to  assess  teachers’  thinking  styles? 

2.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  teachers’  thinking  styles  in  Beijing  primary 
schools? 

3.  How  do  thinking  styles  vary  with  teachers’  demographic  variables? 

Methodology 

The  instrument 

An  instrument,  the  Thinking  Styles  Questionnaire  for  Teachers  (TSQ-T),  was 
developed  to  assess  teachers’  thinking  style  from  an  organizational  and 
administrative  perspective.  Four  major  studies  have  inspired  the  authors  to  create  the 
theoretical  framework  and  therefore  the  instrument  that  was  generated  from  the 
framework.  They  were  (i)  Myers-Briggs’s  Type  Indicator  (MBTI,  Myers,  1980),  (ii) 
Kirton’s  Adaption-Innovation  (KAI)  theory  (Kirton,  1989),  (iii)  the  Cognitive  Style 
Index  (CSI,  Allinson  & Heyes,  1996),  and  (iv)  the  Thinking  Styles  Questionnaire  for 
Teachers  (TSQT,  Grigorenko  & Sternberg,  1993).  The  TSQ-T  was  adopted  and 
developed  from  these  references,  because  they  have  (i)  a strong  theoretical  base,  (ii) 
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high  validity  and  reliability  in  their  tools  of  measurement,  (iii)  been  empirieally 
based  and  tested,  and  (iv)  been  related  to  organizational  behaviour. 

Data  collection 

The  initial  instrument  was  eonstrueted  with  75  items  in  various  subseales 
designed  aeeording  to  the  theoretieal  framework.  The  sampled  teaehers  were  asked 
to  rate  eaeh  of  the  items  in  the  Thinking  Styles  Questionnaire  for  Teaehers  (TSQ-T) 
on  a 6-point  Liker-type  seale  ranging  from  1 (very  dissimilar)  to  6 (very  similar). 
The  teaehers  were  also  asked  to  indieate  their  demography  in  terms  of  gender, 
professional  rank,  teaehing  experienee,  major  subjeet  in  teaehing,  and  administrative 
position. 

Subjects 

312  teaehers  from  six  primary  sehools  in  Beijing,  China  were  invited  to  take 
part  in  this  study.  All  the  six  primary  sehools  were  involved  in  a sehool 
improvement  projeet  organized  by  a university.  Three  sehools  were  high  performing 
sehools,  while  the  other  three  were  relatively  low-performing.  268  valid 
questionnaires  were  obtained,  whieh  resulted  a response  rate  of  85.9%.  Among  these 
teaehers,  213  were  female,  and  25  were  male,  whieh  was  elose  to  the  population 
distribution,  in  whieh  most  teaehers  were  female  in  urban  primary  sehools  in 
Beijing. 

Data  analysis 

Aeeording  to  the  theoretieal  framework  we  hypothesized,  there  are  five  major 
seales  of  thinking  styles,  that  is,  (i)  eonformity  versus  noneonformity,  (ii)  high 
degree  of  stmeture  versus  low  degree  of  stmeture,  (iii)  eognitive  simplieity  versus 
eognitive  eomplexity,  (iv)  group  work  versus  individual  work),  and  (v)  task  foeused 
versus  relationship  foeused.  Within  eaeh  of  the  major  seales,  there  were  two 
subseales.  Prineipal  eomponent  analysis  (PCA)  with  oblimin  rotation  was  eondueted 
to  eaeh  of  five  major  seales  separately.  The  results  of  faetor  analysis  eonfirmed  the 
existenee  of  the  two  subseales  in  eaeh  of  the  five  seales.  Therefore,  we  eoneluded 
that  the  TSQ-T  was  a valid  inventory  for  assessing  teaehers’  thinking  styles.  A final 
version  of  the  TSQ-T,  with  37  valid  items  in  five  major  seales  and  ten  subseales  of 
thinking  styles,  was  resulted.  The  developed  ten  subseales  of  thinking  styles  were: 

(i)  Innovative  vs  Conventional  (from  the  seale  of  eonformity  versus  noneonformity); 

(ii)  Hierarehieal  vs  Linear  (from  the  seale  of  high  degree  of  stmeture  versus  low 
degree  of  stmeture);  (iii)  Intuitive  vs  Analytieal  (from  the  seale  of  eognitive 
simplieity  versus  eognitive  eomplexity);  (iv)  Independent  vs  Cooperative  (from  the 
seale  of  group  versus  individual  work);  and  (v)  Task-oriented  vs  Relation-oriented 
(from  the  seale  of  task  foeused  versus  relationship  foeused).  Repeated  reliability 
tests  were  also  eondueted  in  data  analyses,  in  order  to  seleet  the  valid  items  in  the 
eonstmet  and  to  examine  its  reliability.  The  Cronbaeh  alpha  eoeffieients  for  the  ten 
subseales  ranged  from  0.60  to  0.84.  The  findings  of  this  study  show  that  the 
reliability  eoeffieients  on  average  were  higher  than  other  instmments  in  thinking 
style  studies  (Coffield,  Moseley,  Hall  & Eeelestone,  2004).  Henee,  the  TSQ-T 
demonstrated  a good  reliability,  whieh  allowed  us  to  perform  the  remaining 
statistieal  analyses. 
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Results 

Results  from  a descriptive  analysis  indicated  that,  among  these  ten  subscales  of 
thinking  styles,  the  cooperative  thinking  style  was  most  commonly  held,  while  the 
task-oriented  thinking  style  was  the  least.  The  dominant  thinking  styles  among  the 
teachers  were  cooperative,  hierarchical,  and  analytical.  Besides,  both  linear  thinking 
style  and  task-oriented  thinking  style  had  a wide  distribution,  which  suggested  great 
variations  among  teachers.  These  results  seemed  to  be  consistent  with  teachers’ 
work  nature  which  requires  great  opportunity  of  cooperation  in  team  work;  when 
occupied  with  lots  of  work,  they  tend  to  prioritize  tasks  in  order;  and  they  tend  to 
handling  and  solving  many  problems  in  daily  routine. 

ANOVA  tests  were  conducted  to  examine  the  variations  of  the  ten  subscales  of 
thinking  styles  with  the  teachers’  demographic  variables.  The  major  findings  of 
these  ANOVA  tests  are  described  and  discussed  as  below. 

First,  male  teachers  scored  higher  on  the  innovative  thinking  style  than  did  their 
female  counterparts.  This  result  suggests  that,  when  compared  with  female  teachers, 
male  teachers  may  be  more  likely  to  challenge  the  rules  and  regulations  and  routines 
set  by  the  school  authorities  and  they  tend  to  initiative  new  and  creative  ways  in 
their  educational  practice.  This  finding  was  consistent  with  some  previous  cognitive 
and  neuropsychological  research  on  gender  differences.  However,  this  finding  is 
contradictory  with  Zhang  and  Sternberg’s  (2002)  finding  that  male  teachers  were 
more  conventional.  In  sum,  this  study  has  provided  evidence  that  there  was  indeed 
gender  difference  in  thinking  styles. 

Second,  both  innovative  thinking  style  and  intuitive  thinking  style  varied 
significantly  with  an  increasing  teaching  experience.  Teachers,  who  had  more 
teaching  experience,  might  have  been  exposing  to  a greater  variety  of  situations  and 
challenges.  They  were  more  able  to  respond  to  these  challenges  rapidly,  practically 
and  creatively.  This  result  is  consistent  with  Zhang’s  (1999)  study  that  rich 
experiences  had  positive  effects  on  people’s  thinking. 

Third,  senior  teachers  had  better  performance  in  cooperative  thinking  style  and 
task-oriented  thinking  style  than  did  junior  teachers.  Senior  teachers  were  more 
competent  and  skilful  in  working  collaboratively  as  well  as  working  with  high 
efficiency. 

Fourth,  teachers  taught  Chinese  were  more  likely  to  use  relation-oriented 
thinking  style  than  teachers  who  taught  English.  The  different  cultures  behind  the 
two  languages  may  be  a plausible  explanation  of  this  result.  Teachers  who  taught 
English  may  had  more  connections  with  Western  culture,  while  teachers  taught 
Chinese  were  influenced  more  deeply  by  the  Confucian  culture,  in  which, 
relationship  plays  an  important  role. 

Fifth,  there  were  significant  differences  between  school  top  leaders  and  teachers 
in  hierarchical  thinking  style  and  analytical  thinking  style.  This  result  seemed  to  be 
consistent  with  our  common  knowledge  that  leaders  and  managers,  who  have  to 
shoulder  more  responsibility  for  school  administration  and  development,  would 
have  a stronger  analytical  mind  and  have  thorough  consideration  in  decision- 
making. 
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Discussion  and  impiication 

This  research  has  three  significant  contributions.  First,  an  instrument,  the 
Thinking  Styles  Questionnaire  for  Teachers  (TSQ-T),  has  been  developed  and 
validated  in  the  context  of  Chinese  schools  in  Beijing  and  it  will  be  useful  to  assess 
teachers’  thinking  styles  in  the  workplace.  Secondly,  this  study  has  contributed  to 
the  literature  concerning  teachers’  thinking  styles  from  an  organizational  and 
administrative  perspective.  Thirdly,  the  covariance  between  thinking  styles  and 
teachers’  demography  has  been  proved.  The  significant  findings  about  gender 
difference  in  thinking  styles  and  variation  in  the  pattern  of  thinking  styles  with 
different  teaching  experience  were  consistent  with  previous  research.  In  addition, 
this  study  has  explored  the  variation  of  thinking  styles  with  other  new  demographic 
variables,  for  example,  professional  ranks,  subject  background,  and  administrative 
position.  Such  findings  allow  us  to  have  a better  understanding  of  cognitive  science 
and  teachers’  behaviour  with  the  school  organization.  While,  previous  studies 
usually  equate  teacher’s  thinking  style  to  teaching  style,  in  the  present  study,  we 
conceptualize  teacher’s  thinking  styles  from  an  organizational  and  administrative 
perspective.  This  new  approach  of  research  will  make  the  following 
recommendations  for  school  improvement  possible. 

Work  design.  The  present  educational  reform  in  China  continuously  renders  the 
school  system  highly  decentralized,  in  which  teachers  are  facing  more  and  more 
challenges.  Therefore,  school  leaders  and  managers  should  not  only  understand  their 
own  ways  of  thinking,  but  also  the  thinking  styles  of  teachers.  Thinking  styles  varies 
from  teacher  to  teacher  and  from  situation  to  situation.  If  an  individual’s  thinking 
style  matches  the  information-processing  requirements  of  his  or  her  role  or  task,  it  is 
more  likely  that  the  individual  will  perform  more  effectively  (Hayes  & Allinson, 
1994).  Therefore,  in  work  design  or  task  assignment,  particular  attention  should  be 
paid  to  thinking  style  differences  by  school  leaders  and  managers.  Correspondingly, 
teachers  should  consider  the  matching  of  thinking  styles  in  job  selection. 

School  culture.  A study  of  Kirton  (1980)  suggests  that  the  match  between 
thinking  style  and  the  local  organizational  environment  may  be  a factor  which  helps 
determine  which  department  employees  prefer  to  work  in,  which  implies  a 
correlation  between  thinking  fit  and  job  satisfaction.  The  findings  of  this  study 
indicate  that  teachers  prefer  an  environment  which  is  cooperative  and  low  task- 
oriented.  Hence,  in  order  to  enhance  teachers’  job  satisfaction  and  sense  of 
belongingness,  school  leaders  and  managers  should  dedicate  themselves  to  building 
such  environment  to  fit  teachers’  thinking.  Furthermore,  if  creative  thinking  is  seen 
to  be  more  risky  and  less  acceptable  in  a bureaucratic  organization  (Kirton,  1980), 
school  leaders  should  make  use  of  cultural  linkage  to  bind  people  together  and  to 
conceal  the  dangers  and  risks  arisen  from  creativity  (Pang,  2003). 

Teachers’  professional  development.  Think  styles  can  be  socialized  and 
modified  (Zhang  & Sternberg,  2006).  Therefore,  teachers  who  are  at  the  senior 
positions  and  who  have  more  teaching  experience  will  have  better  performance  in 
particular  thinking  styles.  This  implies  that  the  setting  of  certain  contexts  in  the 
workplace  may  allow  teachers  to  practice,  develop  and  master  the  thinking  styles 
that  are  required  in  specific  positions  or  expected  by  playing  appropriate  roles.  This 
will  enhance  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  professional  development  programmes 
for  teacher  training. 
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Professional  learning  community.  Thinking  and  learning  are  the  two  sides  of  a 
coin.  Teachers’  learning  may  mean  a change  in  the  ways  of  thinking  in  the  teachers’ 
mind.  When  groups  of  teachers  interact  and  change  in  thinking  styles  collectively, 
they  would  form  a professional  learning  community.  Research  evidence  shows  that 
the  behaviour  and  effectiveness  of  teams  are  dependent  upon  the  levels  of 
homogeneity  and  heterogeneity  of  thinking  styles  of  team  members  (Priola,  Smith  & 
Armstrong,  2004).  Though  members  in  a community  with  homogeneity  might  feel 
more  comfortable,  the  group  with  heterogeneity  in  thinking  styles  was  essential  to 
change  and  creativity  (Armstrong,  Heijden  & Smith,  2012).  Therefore,  when  leading 
a professional  learning  community,  different  thinking  styles  need  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

A few  limitations  in  this  study  should  be  noted.  First,  our  framing  of  the 
questions  and  the  literature  review  are  inspired  by  research  studies  from  the  western 
culture  and  perspective;  yet,  our  subjects  are  Chinese  teachers,  hence,  the  results  and 
implications  may  need  to  be  considered  in  the  cultural  contexts.  Furthermore,  as  we 
relied  on  teachers’  self-reporting  information,  there  might  be  problems  of  social 
desirability,  where  teachers  might  report  the  desired  thinking  styles.  Thus, 
subsequent  empirical  research  that  uses  multiple  and  more  robust  measures  is 
needed.  Additionally,  the  study  only  investigated  primary  school  teachers  in  Beijing, 
China.  Therefore,  caution  must  be  exercised  in  attempting  to  generalize  these  results 
to  other  schools  or  contexts. 
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Part  3:  Education  Policy,  Reforms  and  School  Leadership 


J.  MARRIOTE  NGWARU 

BREAKING  THE  CYCLE  OF  POVERTY  THROUGH  EARLY  LITERACY 
SUPPORT  AND  TEACHER  EMPOWERMENT  IN  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 

Abstract 

The  majority  of  people  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Africa  (SEA)  including 
Zimbabwe,  Kenya  and  Uganda  live  in  rural  areas  on  less  than  two  dollars  a day.  The 
countries  however  share  education  values  based  on  the  conviction  that  education 
will  transform  society  and  as  a result  have  embraced  the  Millennium  Development 
(MDG)  and  Education  for  All  (EFA)  Goals  as  benchmarks  for  their  educational 
reform  agenda.  SEA  countries  are  largely  faced  with  a situation  where  families  are 
saddled  by  and  cannot  break  from  the  cycle  of  poverty  partly  because  of  lack  of 
children’s  sustainable  school  access.  Sustained  access  to  meaningful  learning  is 
critical  to  long  term  improvements  in  productivity,  the  reduction  of  inter- 
generational  cycles  of  poverty,  demographic  transition,  preventive  health  care,  the 
empowerment  of  women  and  reduction  of  poverty.  This  paper  argues  that  this  will 
depend  very  much  on  constructive  early  years  teacher  pedagogical  practices  among 
other  factors.  An  expanded  definition  of  education  access  includes  concerns  for 
attendance  as  well  as  enrolment,  progression  at  the  appropriate  age,  achievement  of 
learning  goals,  equitable  access  to  opportunities  to  learn  and  availability  of  an 
adequate  learning  environment.  This  paper  uses  the  UNESCO  Millennium 
Development  Goals  as  its  framework  to  advocate  early  years  teachers’  further  in- 
school training  and  development.  It  utilizes  a descriptive  analytical  methodology  to 
contribute  to  the  reflective  discussion  on  educational  reforms  for  transformation 
based  mainly  on  examples  from  three  countries  in  SEA  given  above.  It  mainly 
focuses  on  the  role  that  teachers  can  play  in  enhancing  sustainable  access  to  Early 
Literacy  through  adequate  training.  The  paper  utilizes  findings  from  studies  in 
Zimbabwe,  Kenya  and  Uganda  as  the  backdrop  of  the  challenges  facing  the 
education  systems.  The  paper  concludes  that  every  effort  is  required  to  promote 
early  years  pedagogies  that  will  lead  to  more  sustainable  school  access  and  the 
escape  from  the  poverty  cycle  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Africa. 

Using  education  and  human  capitai  as  drivers  of  transformation  and 
deveiopment 

According  to  UNESCO  (2010),  Sub  Saharan  Africa  currently  has  all  the  most 
negative  statistics  ranging  from  poverty,  school  dropout  rates,  gender  inequalities  in 
school,  incidence  of  HIV  and  AIDS  and  some  of  the  most  undemocratic 
governments  of  the  world.  Currently  however,  many  SEA  countries  are 
implementing  several  initiatives  to  transform  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of 
their  populations.  Education  is  one  of  the  key  drivers  of  socio-economic  reform  and 
this  paper  focuses  on  the  early  school  years  sector  (Grades  one  to  four)  herein 
referred  to  as  early  years  to  discuss  how  the  situation  of  perennial  failure  to  meet 
educational  targets  can  be  salvaged.  The  paper  advocates  for  quality  early  years 
literacy  development  for  the  sustainable  schooling  of  children  from  low-resourced 
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communities.  Quality  early  literacy  development  is  central  to  sustainable  schooling 
and  long  term  educational  outcomes  that  will  enable  families  to  break  the  cycle  of 
poverty  (World  Declaration  on  Education  for  All,  1990;  World  Education  Forum, 
2000).  The  focus  is  on  education  because  it  empowers  people  and  strengthens 
nations  as  it  is,  to  a great  extent,  a powerful  “equalizer”,  opening  doors  to  all  to  lift 
themselves  out  of  poverty.  Education  is  critical  to  the  world’s  attainment  of 
the  Millennium  Development  Goals  (MDGs,  http://www.developmentgoals.org/) 
and  most  SEA  countries  share  the  Vision  to  get  their  economies  into  the  middle 
income  status  by  2025.  Education  has  proven  benefits  for  personal  health,  as  much 
as  it  strengthens  nations’  economic  health  by  laying  the  foundation  for  sustained 
economic  growth.  For  individuals  and  nations,  it  is  key  to  creating,  applying,  and 
spreading  knowledge  and  thus  to  the  development  of  dynamic,  globally  competitive 
economies  (The  World  Bank  Report,  201 1,  http://go.worldbank.org/F5K8Y429G0).  At 
a political  and  governance  level,  education  is  fundamental  for  the  construction  of 
democratic  societies.  Two  of  the  eight  MDGs  pertain  to  education — the  universal 
primary  completion  and  the  gender  parity  in  primary  and  secondary  schooling. 
Moreover,  education — especially  girls’  education — has  a direct  and  proven  impact 
on  the  goals  related  to  child  and  reproductive  health  and  environmental 
sustainability  (UNESCO,  2010).  Education  additionally  promotes  economic  growth, 
national  productivity  and  innovation,  values  of  democracy  and  social  cohesion. 
Without  the  knowledge  and  various  skills  developed  through  schooling  and  other 
basic  education  programmes,  the  opportunities  for  individuals  and  the  ability  to  act 
independently  are  greatly  reduced  (UNESCO,  2010). 

SEA  countries  need  to  remain  alert  and  take  cognisance  of  the  fact  that  access  to 
schooling  has  continued  to  improve  in  low-income  countries  over  recent  years,  even 
so  especially  for  girls,  but  still  widespread  problems  with  school  quality  remain. 
Acute  teacher  shortages,  overcrowded  classrooms,  poor  infrastructure,  lack  of 
materials,  and  inadequate  contact  time  are  endemic  (UNESCO,  2008).  Ironically,  the 
very  gains  in  school  access  have  exacerbated  the  quality  issue.  The  influx  of 
children  following  successful  enrolment  drives  has  in  many  SEA  countries  put 
added  pressure  on  already  under-resourced  schools.  The  impoverished  background 
of  many  new  learners  explains  why,  just  providing  more  school  inputs,  can  fail  to 
show  any  effect  (Baneijee,  Cole,  Dufio  & Linden,  2006).  Further,  significant  barriers 
to  the  achievement  of  basic  competence  is  created  by  high  rates  of  malnutrition  and 
ill  health;  low  rates  of  parental  literacy  and  an  absence  of  pre-school  education  in 
combination  with  poorly  trained  teachers  and  under-resourced  schools.  This  paper 
reiterates  that  early  literacy  teachers  require  special  in-school  training  since 
currently  Literacy  is  the  most  neglected  of  the  EFA  goals  as  most  children  in  low 
achieving  countries  are  unable  to  comprehend  grade-level  texts.  UWEZO  East 
Africa  2012  Report  highlights: 

Two  out  of  three  pupils  in  Standard  3 across  East  Africa  are  not  able  to  pass 

basic  tests  in  English,  Kiswahili  or  numeracy  at  the  Standard  2 level.  This  is  the 

headline  finding  of  a new  report  by  Uwezo  at  Twaweza.  By  the  time  they  reach 

Standard  7,  two  in  10  pupils  still  do  not  have  Standard  2 level  competencies. 

According  to  the  Regional  Manager  of  Uwezo  East  Africa,  “Despite  significant 
gains  in  expanding  access  to  primary  schooling,  actual  literacy  and  numeracy 
outcomes  remain  significantly  deficient  across  the  region”,  (p.  1).  The  EFA  Global 
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Monitoring  Report  (2008)  points  out  that  these  challenges  are  widely  recognized  to 
be  greatest  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  where  both  access  and  quality  remain  critical 
problems.  The  region  has  the  highest  proportion  of  out-of-school  children,  the 
greatest  gender  disparities,  the  highest  ratio  of  pupils  to  teachers  and  the  lowest 
primary  completion  rates.  Less  universally  recognized  is  the  widespread  disregard, 
worldwide,  for  the  earliest  years  of  schooling  (Colette,  2008).  Focus  on  the  role  of 
early  years  teachers  training  is  pertinent  and  overdue  because  an  expanded  definition 
of  education  access  includes  concerns  for  attendance  as  well  as  enrolment, 
progression  at  the  appropriate  age,  achievement  of  learning  goals,  equitable  access 
to  opportunities  to  learn  and  availability  of  an  adequate  learning  environment 
(Fataar,  201 1,  p.  64)  which  teachers  are  in  the  best  position  to  leverage. 

Teacher  empowerment  for  children’s  sustainable  access  to  schooling 

Given  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  dynamics  in  the  SEA 
countries,  early  literacy  teacher  development  is  one  educational  node  that  can  be 
exploited  to  influence  change.  While  recognizing  the  efficacy  of  parental 
involvement  in  children’s  literacy  development,  (see  Ngwaru,  2012),  this  paper 
deliberately  focuses  on  early  literacy  teachers  because  they  receive,  teach  and 
‘parent’  pupils  from  all  backgrounds  and  home  environments.  Teacher  practices  in 
low-resourced  and  socio -economically  disadvantaged  communities  need  to  be  honed 
for  effective  early  literacy  development  because  well  trained  early  years  teachers 
will  train  children  to  learn  effectively  in  turn.  Teacher  and  pupil  empowerment 
requires  deconstruction  and  reflection. 

This  paper  uses  Donald  Schon’s  (1983)  view  of  reflection  described  by  Usher 
et.  al.  (1997,  p.  143)  as  an  alternative  epistemology  of  practice  ‘in  which  the 
knowledge  inherent  in  practice  is  to  be  understood  as  artful  doing’.  This  is  opposed 
to  technical-rationality,  a positivist  epistemology  of  practice  described  as  the 
dominant  paradigm  which  has  failed  to  resolve  the  dilemma  of  rigour  versus 
relevance  that  confronts  professionals  (op.cit.).  Based  on  this  view  of  reflection, 
teachers  will  be  trained  to  take  cognizance  of  and  apply  transformative  reflective 
pedagogy  and  avoid  being  constrained  by  age-old  practices  based  on  coercive 
relations  of  power  (Ball,  2000;  Cummins,  1997;  Apple  & King,  1983;  Shor,  1992) 
and  will  be  encouraged  to  consider  themselves  as  connoisseurs  and  critics  of 
pedagogy  (Eisner,  1985;  1998).  In  this  view  Early  years  teachers  will  then  use 
Schon’s  (ibid)  notion  of  refiection-in-action,  sometimes  described  as  ‘thinking  on 
our  feet’  (Smith,  2012)  which  would  involve  looking  at  their  experiences  and 
practices,  connecting  with  their  feelings,  and  attending  to  the  theories  in  use  at  the 
same  time.  This  way,  their  training  will  enable  them  to  build  new  understandings  to 
inform  their  actions  in  the  situation  that  will  keep  unfolding. 

Deconstruction  on  the  other  hand  is  the  de-centring  of  a fixed  truth  so  as  to 
make  room  for  alternate  realities  and  experiences  (Giblin,  2006).  It  involves  taking 
something  that  is  seemingly  static  and  rigid  (like  a word  we  use  all  the  time,  or  a 
way  of  doing  things  that  people  take  for  granted)  and  giving  it  your  own  voice  and 
perspective  in  order  to  make  it  your  own  via  your  life  experiences  (ibid).  Teachers 
and  students  must  therefore  be  empowered  to  shift  educational  experiences  from  the 
consumer  perspective  to  the  producer  or  inquisitor,  in  the  process,  giving  all  parties 
more  authority,  freedom  and  flexibility.  Empowered  early  years  teachers  will  ensure 
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that  as  children  grow  older,  they  learn  to  manage  their  emotions — to  shake  off 
feelings  of  anxiety,  sadness,  or  frustration,  and  to  delay  gratification  in  order  to 
achieve  a goal  (Goleman,  1994). 

Teachers  will  be  encouraged  to  remember  that  based  on  current  research, 
literacy  development  begins  long  before  children  begin  formal  instruction  in 
elementary  school  (Allington  & Cunningham,  1996;  Clay,  1991;  Teale  & Sulzby, 
1986).  It  develops  on  a path  where  children  acquire  literacy  skills  in  a variety  of 
ways  and  at  different  ages.  Teachers  need  to  be  aware  that  early  behaviours  such  as 
"reading"  from  pictures  and  "writing"  scribbles  (Sulzby,  1989;  Sulzby  & Teale, 
1996,  p.  728;  Morrow,  1997)  are  an  important  part  of  children's  literacy 
development.  They  need  to  know  and  ensure  that  social  interactions  and  consistent 
exposure  to  literacy  materials  such  as  storybooks  nourish  literacy  development. 
Above  all,  they  need  to  remember  that  when  they  receive  children  from  home,  they 
have  to  make  children  feel  that  the  school  is  an  extension  of  home  by  offering  daily, 
extended  conversations  about  topics  that  are  meaningful  and  of  interest  to  children. 
It  is  essential  that  they  value  children’s  social  and  cultural  experiences  since  they  are 
among  the  adults  who  have  a lasting  influence  on  children’s  literacy  development. 

Early  years  literacy  teachers  are  therefore  expected  to  create  pedagogical  and 
literacy  rich  environments  that  ensure  that  children  engage  in  one-on-one 
conversations  about  everyday  life  - activities,  people,  or  events  children  find 
interesting.  Such  environments  will  include  daily  reading,  extended  discourse 
(talking  or  writing),  experimentation  with  reading  materials,  book  talk  (discussion  of 
characters,  action,  and  plot),  and  dramatic  play.  In  this  environment,  children  have 
many  opportunities  to  see  how  printed  words  are  used  for  many  purposes  (Bums, 
Griffin  & Snow,  1999).  They  become  familiar  with  print  and  language,  and  these  are 
both  integrated  into  everyday  activities.  Teachers  must  strive  to  create  Literacy-rich 
environments  at  school  and  home  to  ensure  that: 

❖ Parents  get  involved  in  their  children’s  literacy  development  at  home  and 
school. 

❖ Various  reading  and  writing  materials  are  available  throughout  the  school 
and  home  for  children  and  adults. 

♦♦♦  Adults  share  their  ideas  and  feelings  with  children  and  encourage  them  to 
express  themselves. 

❖ Children  see  adults  reading  for  pleasure  and  for  practical  and  specific 
purposes,  such  as  paying  bills  or  learning  about  the  news. 

❖ Families  consider  children’s  emergent  reading  and  writing  to  be  real, 
valuable  experiences.  They  accept  children’s  efforts  without  correcting 
mistakes  or  providing  direct  instraction. 

♦♦♦  Families  talk  with  children  about  the  print  they  see  around  them  and  explain 
how  it  provides  information  (e.g.,  signs  on  buses  and  streets,  labels  on  food 
packages,  and  coupons). 

♦♦♦  Teachers  provide  the  experience  of  group  learning  and  design  their 
classrooms  to  encourage  reading  and  writing. 

How  feasible  this  is  in  the  socio-economic  environments  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa 
will  depend  on  policy  alignment  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  countries  concerned. 
For  example,  Ngwam  (2010),  recounts  the  tenuous  relations  between  parents  and 
school  teachers  in  a study  on  Literacy  practices  at  home  and  school  (p.  144-5): 
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. . . parents  perceived  that  they  had  no  role  to  play  in  the  formal  schooling  of 
their  children,  believing  and  convinced  that  this  was  the  sole  responsibility  of 
the  school.  Similarly,  teachers  saw  parents  as  having  no  part  to  play  in  the 
school  believing  it  was  adequate  to  meet  only  the  Parent  Teacher  Association. 
The  East  Africa  Quality  Early  Learning  (EAQEL)  study  in  Kenya  and  Uganda 
(Ngwaru  & Njoroge,  2011)  had  similar  findings  when  teachers  confessed  to  having 
had  no  clear  awareness  of  the  importance  of  paying  attention  to  details  of  their 
pedagogical  practice.  The  EAQEL  study  was  based  on  a pedagogical  intervention 
that  trained  teachers  to  prioritize  key  pedagogical  practices  in  early  literacy  classes 
including  critical  pedagogy,  good  preparation  for  classes,  provision  of  adequate 
suitable  learning  materials,  creating  conducive  learning  environments,  and  taking 
interest  in  learners,  among  other  things.  It  was  found  that  when  teachers  embraced 
these,  pupil  participation  and  learning  outcomes  improved  significantly  (Ngwaru  & 
Njoroge,  201 1,  p.  28).  The  EAQEL  study  demonstrated  that  when  teachers  are  given 
in-school  training  and  embrace  improved  pedagogies,  children  were  by  far  more 
relaxed  and  engaged  with  higher  outputs  as  recounted  by  one  project  officer: 

The  EAQEL  Project  has  registered  successes  and  achievements  in  the  various 
outcome  areas.  On  the  first  outcome  (improved  teacher  practice):  most  teachers 
now  go  to  class  more  prepared  than  before  the  inception  of  the  Project;  most 
teachers  now  have  schemes  of  work  and  lesson  plans.  The  use  of  the  5 RtL 
(Reading  to  Learn)  steps  in  teaching  literacy  has  resulted  in  greater  mastery  of 
reading  by  pupils  in  lower  primary  levels.  Class  1 pupils  can  re-tell  a story  told 
to  them.  They  can  also  read  texts  with  their  teachers,  identify  words  outside 
texts  and  write  words  and  sentences  in  the  texts. 

Cues  from  EAQEL  illustrated  that  if  teachers  invested  in  making  pupils  feel 
valued,  the  young  learners  will  genuinely  enjoy  the  learning  process  and  excel  as 
further  evidence  came  from  a report  from  a Maths  class  observation. 

The  Maths  lessons  went  on  like  a workshop  with  pupils  routinely  turning  to  the 
abundant  learning  materials  in  the  form  of  counters  in  sticks,  pebbles  and  plastic 
spoons  as  they  solved  the  problems  practically.  There  was  evidence  of 
understandable  enthusiasm,  genuine  learning  practices  and  constructive 
engagement  of  teacher-learner,  learner-content,  leamer-leamer  and  leamer- 
leaming  materials. 

In  separate  classroom  observations  in  Zimbabwe  (Ngwaru,  2010)  and  in  Ghana 
(Ngwaru  & Opoku-Amankwa,  2010)  pupils  were  often  found  to  be  subdued  and 
stranded  especially  in  English  as  a Second  language  (ESL)  classes.  These  pupils 
revealed  how  teachers  alienated  them  through  selective  attention,  derogatory 
remarks  and  apparent  disregard  to  professionalism  (Ngwaru  & Opoku-Amankwa, 
2010,  p.  295). 

Conclusion 

While  Sub  Saharan  Africa  currently  has  all  the  most  negative  statistics  ranging 
from  poverty,  school  dropout  rates,  gender  inequalities  in  school,  incidence  of  HIV 
and  AIDS  and  some  of  the  most  undemocratic  governments  of  the  world,  something 
can  still  be  done.  All  these  are  not  likely  to  go  away  soon  but  working  towards  their 
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reduction  and  complete  reversal  can  begin  now  with  early  literacy  development  and 
pedagogical  innovations.  Children  are  not  only  the  future  of  the  world,  but  educated 
children  are  indeed  the  guarantors  of  a future  that  can  ensure  that  the  sub-region  will 
compare  to  other  regions  of  the  world.  A child’s  ability  to  learn  and  to  function  as  a 
contributing  member  of  society  rests  heavily  on  the  development  of  social 
competency  and  emotional  health  that  begins  at  birth  and  is  greatly  influenced 
during  the  early  school  years.  While  governments  may  see  in-school  teacher 
development  programmes  as  difficult  and  costly,  the  benefits  will  far  outweigh  the 
costs.  This  paper  calls  upon  governments  to  value  the  future  of  children  and  families 
genuinely  to  ensure  a sustainable  future  for  the  countries  of  the  region. 
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DESIGNING  COOPERATIVE  LEARNING  IN  THE  SCIENCE  CLASSROOM: 
INTEGRATING  THE  PEER  TUTORING  SMALL  INVESTIGATION  GROUP 
(PTSIG)  WITHIN  THE  MODEL  OF  THE  SIX  MIRRORS  OF  THE 
CLASSROOM  MODEL 

Abstract 

The  model  of  the  six  mirrors  of  the  classroom  and  its  use  in  teaching  biology  in 
a cooperative  learning  mode  were  implemented  in  high  school  classrooms.  In  this 
study  we  present: 

a)  The  model  of  the  six  mirrors  of  the  classroom  (MSMC). 

b)  Cooperative  learning  settings:  1.  The  Group  Investigation;  2.  The  Jigsaw 
Method;  and  3.  Peer  Tutoring  in  Small  Investigative  Groups  (PTSIG). 

c)  Two  biology  topics:  1.  Microorganism;  2.  Evolution. 

The  MSMC  examines  the  processes  of  a)  organization,  b)  learning  tasks,  c) 
teacher  instructional  behaviors,  d)  teachers'  communicative  behaviors,  e)  students' 
academic  performance,  and  (I)  students'  social  behaviors.  Each  mirror  is  described 
in  terms  of  five  levels  of  complexity  from  simple  to  complex.  Both  subjects  were 
taught  in  Cooperative  Leaning  Methods:  The  Jigsaw  Method,  Group  Investigation 
(GI)  rooted  in  Dewey's  (1927)  philosophy,  and  Peer  Tutoring  in  small  Investigative 
Groups  which  is  a combination  of  the  Jigsaw  method  and  Group  Investigation. 

Two  biology  subjects  were  instructed  through  the  MSCM  and  PTSIG:  I) 
Microorganisms,  learning  unit  written  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew  for  9*  grade  students 
in  the  STS  approach  structured  around  two  biological  principles:  a)  the  unity  of  the 
life,  b)  the  relationship  between  structure  and  function.  2)  Evolution,  learning  unit 
for  12*  grade  students,  included  topics  on  Lamarck’s,  Darwin’s  and  neutral  theories, 
punctuated  equilibrium,  genetics  diversity,  natural  selection,  specialization  and 
phylogenesis.  The  paper  will  include  the  subjects,  research  procedure  and  results. 

Key  words:  Six  mirrors  of  the  classroom,  cooperative  learning,  microorganisms,  evolution 

Introduction 

In  this  study  we  present: 

a)  The  model  of  the  six  mirrors  of  the  classroom  (MSMC),  developed  by  Hertz- 
Lazarowitz  (1992). 

b)  Three  methods  of  cooperative  learning:  1 . The  Group  Investigations  (Sharan 
& Hertz-Lazarowitz,  1980,  1986);  2.  The  Jigsaw  method  (Aronson  et  al,  1978);  and 
3.  Peer  Tutoring  in  Small  Investigative  Groups  (PTSIG  developed  by  Lazarowitz  & 
Karsenty,  1990). 

c)  Two  biology  topics:  1.  Microorganism  (Khalil  & Lazarowitz,  2002);  2. 
Evolution  (Ron  & Lazarowitz,  1997),  taught  at  the  secondary  school  level,  within 
the  model  of  the  six  mirrors  of  the  classroom  (MSMC). 
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The  Six  mirrors  of  the  ciassroom 

The  model  examines  classroom  processes  and  includes  six  mirrors  of  the 
classroom:  (1)  organization,  (2)  learning  tasks,  (3)  teacher  instructional  behaviours, 
(4)  teacher  communicative  behaviours,  (5)  students'  academic  performance,  and  (6) 
student  social  behaviours.  Each  mirror  is  described  in  terms  of  five  levels  of 
complexity  from  simple  to  complex. 

The  model  served  as  a conceptual  framework  which  guided  classroom 
observation,  in  behavioural  categories:  On  task,  off  task  behaviors,  level  of  students' 
cooperation  in  the  interaction,  and  helping  and  social  events  which  occur  in  learning. 
Teachers  were  trained  to  design  their  classroom  environment,  and  move  from 
traditional  whole  classroom  instruction  to  more  active  and  then  cooperative  learning. 
The  model  and  its  measures  assisted  the  research  by  testing  the  effects  of 
cooperative  learning  on  students'  academic  and  societal  outcomes.  The  conceptual 
dynamics  among  the  six  mirrors  enabled  us  to  formulate  predictions  and  to  analyze  a 
variety  of  variables.  For  example,  quality  of  on-task  cooperation  as  expressed  by 
content,  frequency  of  in-group  communication,  and  level  of  reasoning,  predicted 
academic  and  societal  outcomes.  The  six  mirrors  of  the  traditional  classrooms:  The 
traditional  classroom  is  usually  the  whole  classroom  direct  teaching  (Also  called 
Frontal  or  Expository  teaching).  The  observations  indicated  that  physical 
organization  (Mirror  1)  of  the  traditional  classroom  is  usually  perceived  as  fixed 
with  little  or  no  movements  of  students  around  the  room.  The  Learning  tasks  (Mirror 
2)  were  presented  to  the  whole  class  and  then,  each  student  tackled  the  learning  task 
alone.  The  teacher  communicated  with  the  class  as  a whole  with  a high  frequency  of 
lecturing,  disciplining,  and  commenting  on  negative  events  in  the  class  (Mirrors  3 
and  4). 

Research  results  of  the  implementation  of  the  MSMC 

Classroom  structure  and  dynamics  were  obtained  using  video  tapes  and 
observers'  coding.  Findings  indicated  that  there  were  differences  between  traditional 
classrooms,  where  expository  teaching  was  dominant,  as  compared  to  active  and 
cooperative  classrooms,  with  considerable  student  interaction. 

Students'  behaviours  (Mirrors  5 and  6)  were  mostly  solitary  on-task  and  off-task 
activities.  Interactive  behaviours,  which  included  on-task  and  off-task  and  helping 
activities,  were  observed  for  about  25  percent  of  the  time.  Interactions  among 
students  were  not  initiated  by  the  teacher  and  in  fact,  constituted  mostly  brief 
clandestine  types  of  activities. 

Developmental  observations  showed  that  from  first  to  twelfth  grade,  students 
maintained  a stable  interactive  "on  task  behaviour"  (about  15%),  but  increased  their 
"off  task"  interactive  behaviours.  For  teachers,  an  increase  in  social  off-task 
interactions  was  considered  a negative  outcome,  indicating  growing  discipline 
problems  and  disturbances  of  the  teacher's  classroom  management. 

The  six  mirrors  of  the  cooperative  learning  classroom 

In  contrast  to  traditional  classrooms,  teachers  designed  their  Cooperative 
Learning  classrooms  so  that  the  physical  setting  (Mirrorl)  included  4-5  subsystems 
(groups),  multiple  resources  for  learning,  and  considerable  movement  and  contact 
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among  the  groups.  Learning  tasks  (Mirror  2),  were  divided  horizontally,  as  in  a 
Jigsaw  structure,  or  vertically  and  integrated,  as  in  the  Group  Investigation  method. 
In  the  jigsaw  method,  students  are  assigned  to  groups  of  about  4-6  members,  with  all 
groups  working  on  the  same  topic.  In  each  group,  each  member  studies  a different 
section  of  the  topic,  and  then  members  from  all  groups  who  studied  the  same  section 
meet  in  "expert  groups"  to  discuss  their  section.  Students  then  return  to  their  groups 
and  teach  their  group  members  about  their  section.  In  Group  Investigation,  students 
in  the  class  form  groups  of  2-6  members,  each  group  chooses  a subtopic  from  the 
general  topic  assigned  to  the  class,  and  produces  a group  report.  Subsequently,  each 
group  shares  its  findings  with  the  entire  class  in  the  form  of  presentations  and  class 
discussions.  These  Cooperative  Learning  tasks,  which  involved  peer  learning  and 
peer  teaching,  were  designed  to  increase  interdependence  and  personal  as  well  as 
collective  responsibility. 

The  pattern  of  teacher's  communication  and  instructional  behaviours  (Mirror  3 
and  4)  included  communication  with  the  whole  class  for  a short  period  of  time,  then 
with  each  of  the  groups  as  well  as  with  individuals  who  needed  help.  The  teacher 
observed  a given  group  at  a time  and  helped  advance  the  group's  discussion  to  a 
higher  level.  Most  of  the  time  teachers  were  helping,  explaining,  and  giving 
feedback  to  students.  Little  disciplining  took  place  and  only  a few  negative 
comments  were  heard  in  the  class. 

In  this  context,  students  engaged  quite  frequently  in  interactive,  cooperative  and 
helping  behaviours.  It  was  observed  that  within  lively  and  stimulating  group 
discussions,  peer  learning  was  at  a high  cognitive  level.  These  descriptions  of  class 
activities  and  dynamics  exemplify  how  the  "anatomy  of  cooperation"  model  of  the 
six  mirrors  enabled  the  observation  and  investigation  of  academic  outcome. 

The  Jigsaw  Method  (Aronson  et  al,  1978) 

In  The  Jigsaw  method,  the  class  is  divided  into  small  groups  of  heterogeneous 
five  students  who  can  treat  each  other  as  resources.  The  learning  goals  and  materials 
are  structured  by  the  teacher  and  are  divided  into  independent  sub-units  which  can 
be  learned  separately  so  that  one  sub-unit  does  not  depend  on  the  mastery  of  others. 

The  jigsaw  is  composed  from  two  cooperative  structures;  the  jigsaw  (5  students 
A to  E)  and  the  experts  group  (5  students  with  the  same  part  5a,  5b,  5c,  etc.).  In  the 
expert  group  students  master  their  part  and  prepare  for  peer-tutoring,  then  they 
return  to  the  jigsaw  group  to  tutor  their  teammates  and  prepare  for  a test.  The 
original  jigsaw  was  further  extended  to  jigsaw  II,  experts-jigsaw  and  in  jigsaw- 
investigative  group. 

Group  Investigation  (Gl)  (Sharan  & Hertz-Lazarowitz,  1980,  1986) 

Group  investigation  is  rooted  in  Dewey's  (1927)  philosophy.  GI  integrates  four 
basic  features:  investigation,  interaction,  interpretation  and  intrinsic  motivation. 
These  features  are  combined  in  six  stages  of  the  model:  1.  The  class  determines 
subtopics  and  organizes  into  research  groups;  2.  Groups  plan  their  investigation;  3. 
Groups  carry  out  their  investigation;  4.  Groups  plan  their  presentations;  5.  Groups 
make  their  presentation;  6.  Teacher  and  students  evaluate  their  projects.  In  GI  the 
investigation  process  is  presented  in  each  stage;  groups  select  topics  for 
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investigation  by  their  interest  and  curiosity.  Thus  in  the  GI  classroom  groups  work 
on  different,  but  related  topics  of  investigation.  They  use  a variety  of  resources  to 
generate  questions,  gather  information  in  the  investigation  and  become  active  in 
constructing  their  knowledge.  The  teacher  is  a facilitator,  a mentor  and  a 
collaborator  in  the  student's  inquiry  process  (Sharan  & Hertz-Lazarowitz,  1980, 
1986;  Hertz-Lazarowitz  & Calderon,  1994). 

Peer  Tutoring  in  smaii  investigative  Groups  (PTSiG) 

The  method  was  developed  by  Lazarowitz  and  Karsenty  (1990)  as  a 
combination  of  the  Jigsaw  method  and  Group  Investigation  (GI).  The  PTSIG  was 
experimented  on  in  a secondary  school.  The  method  includes  the  following 
structures:  The  Jigsaw  structure  for  peer-tutoring,  and  the  GI  structure  for  the  expert 
counter  group.  The  teacher  as  a curricula  developer,  designs  the  biology  related 
learning  tasks  for  each  sub-unit,  as  an  inquiry-investigative  sequence  of  activities. 
Therefore,  students  work,  especially  in  their  expert  group,  on  complex  and  rich 
learning  tasks.  In  their  expert-group  students  read,  make  observations  on  the  objects 
studied  and  generate  questions  for  laboratory  investigative  experiments.  The  tasks 
include  open  questions  and  biological  problems  which  could  be  solved  only  by 
using  microscopes,  preparing  slides  or  performing  experiments  with  other  group 
members.  After  they  finish  their  learning  tasks  in  the  expert  group,  they  return  to 
their  Jigsaw  group  for  peer  tutoring.  Usually,  the  different  sub-topics  which  were 
investigated,  are  presented  and  discussed  within  the  original  Jigsaw  group  in  order 
to  acquire  a general  understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  topics. 

The  evaluation  is  based  on  students'  academic  products  in  their  expert  groups, 
and  their  grades  in  a test  on  all  the  units.  The  students  prepare  for  the  final  test  with 
further  reading.  The  teacher  occasionally  leads  the  discussion  with  the  whole  class 
to  organize  and  conceptualize  significant  biological  concepts.  Topics  such  as  the 
cells,  animal  physiology,  photosynthesis  in  higher  plants,  and  evolution  are  topics 
which  can  be  naturally  divided  into  five  independent  sub-units  and  can  be  learned  in 
a jigsaw  investigative  method.  Teachers-researchers  in  Israel,  have  implemented 
PTSGI,  developed  curricula  to  be  used  in  high-school  biology  classrooms. 

The  positive  academic  and  social  outcomes  of  Cooperative  Learning  are 
presented  in  many  writings  (Gillis  & Ashman,  2003;  Hertz-Lazarowitz,  1992,  2005; 
Hertz-Lazarowitz  & Zelniker,  1995;  Lazarowitz  & Hertz-Lazarowitz,  1998; 
Lazarowitz,  2007;  Slavin,  1995;  Slavin,  Hurley  & Chamberlain,  2003). 

Two  biology  subjects  instructed  through  the  MSCM. 

1.  Microorganisms 

This  learning  unit  was  written  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew  for  9*  grade  Israeli  and 
Arab  students  in  the  STS  approach,  by  Khalil  and  Lazarowitz,  2002.  The  learning 
unit  was  structured  around  two  biological  principles:  a)  the  unity  of  the  life,  and  b) 
the  relationship  between  structure  and  function.  The  following  topics  were  included 
in  the  learning  unit:  microorganisms  and  their  structure,  the  physiological  processes, 
microorganisms’  role  in  the  food  web,  carbon  and  nitrogen  cycles,  food  industry, 
environment  and  the  level  of  health  society.  The  problems  raised  in  the  unit  were 
concerned  with  health  issues,  environment,  microorganisms  and  drainage 
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canalization  between  neighbourhood  villages,  allowing  students  to  investigate 
achievement  in  the  cognitive  and  affective  domains  (attitudes  toward  environment 
preservation,  and  understanding  and  peace  between  people  who  live  close  to  each 
other).  The  unit  helped  students  to  master  practical  skills  in  the  laboratory  work,  and 
problem  solving  skills.  The  learning  tasks  included  individual  and  small  group 
instructional  settings  in  classrooms  and  laboratory  work.  Students  read  scientific 
essays,  watched  videos,  played  group  games,  went  on  group  trips  to  observe  nature, 
visited  food  industries  and  searched  for  information  from  different  sources,  internet 
and  libraries.  The  learning  unit  raised  students’  motivation  by  being  practical, 
connected  with  daily  life  and  dealing  with  societal  issues.  In  this  manner  the 
relationship  between  science,  technology,  environment  and  society  was  emphasized. 

The  outcomes  on  the  cognitive  and  affective  domains  were  obtained  analyzing 
students’  portfolios  written  while  studying  in  the  classroom,  in  the  laboratory  and 
during  their  home  work.  The  results  show  that  students  improved  academic 
achievement,  developed  positive  attitudes  toward  the  environment,  and  understood 
the  issues  related  to  preservation  of  nature  and  its  relation  to  peace  (Khalil  & 
Lazarowitz,  2002;  Khalil,  Lazarowitz  & Hertz-Lazarowitz,  2009). 

2.  Evolution 

In  the  study  conducted  by  Ron  and  Lazarowitz  (1997)  with  12*  grade  students, 
the  topic  of  evolution  was  taught  in  an  instructional  mode  of  cooperative  learning 
groups.  The  topics  were;  Lamarck’s,  Darwin’s  and  neutral  theories,  punctuated 
equilibrium,  genetics  diversity,  natural  selection,  specialization  and  phylogenesis. 
The  results  showed  that  students’  academic  achievement  were  higher  compared  with 
the  control  group.  The  explanation  was  based  on  the  fact  that  cooperative  learning 
facilitates  students’  verbal  interaction  and  construction  of  the  knowledge  based  on 
group  interaction  and  cooperation  (Ron  & Lazarowitz,  1997). 

The  biology  teaching  and  learning  in  the  classrooms  and  laboratory  work  offers 
many  opportunities  for  the  evaluation  and  grading  procedures,  beside  the  use  of  the 
classical  test  following  the  instruction  of  a unit  (Lazarowitz,  2000;  Lazarowitz  & 
Tamir,  1994). 

In  implementing  these  methods,  a complex  and  rich  teaching  and  learning 
processes  are  taking  place  in  the  classroom.  The  teacher  has  to  become  an  engineer 
of  the  learning  tasks,  and  a designer  of  the  physical  setting  of  learning,  as  the  teacher 
has  to  orchestrate  instructional  and  communicative  behaviours  to  produce  quality 
learning  that  will  maximize  the  social-  academic  performance  of  the  students. 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  REFORM 

Abstract 

Educational  reform  implies  questions  of  social  production  and  of  state 
regulation  that  are  the  key  words  in  educational  reform,  education  and  educational 
policies.  These  reforms  are  always  on  the  political  agenda  of  countries  and  involve 
international  organisms,  since  education  is  a vehicle  of  development  for  social 
progress. 

A point  of  departure  is  that  all  reform  incorporates  a certain  level  of  consensus 
on  the  part  of  the  actors  involved,  but  that  would  be  an  ideal  which  rarely  occurs, 
and  then  only  when  there  is  a national  or  regional  vision. 

Introduction 

The  objective  of  educational  reform  is  to  fulfil  the  world-wide  commitments 
made  on  the  subject  of  the  education.  When  speaking  of  the  educational  reform, 
reference  is  often  made  to  changes  and  transformations  in  the  scholastic  system  in 
relation  to  such  factors  as  educational  philosophy,  student  policy,  curriculum, 
pedagogy,  didactics,  organization,  management,  financing  and  links  with  national 
development  in  this  century,  the  consensuses  that  the  prime  purpose  of  education  is 
care  for  and  improve  holistic  education  in  early  childhood,  especially  for  the  most 
vulnerable  and  underprivileged  children,  and  to  guarantee  access  to  free,  compulsory 
and  high  quality  education. 

The  present  document  attempts  to  review  some  reflections  made  by  the 
researchers,  and  by  teachers,  on  some  aspects  of  the  dynamics  established  to  take 
address  the  educational  challenges  at  present  in  our  country,  recognising  among 
them  some  facilitating  aspects  and  some  obstructive  aspects,  which  in  turn  affect  the 
course  of  reform  in  Mexico  and  Latin  America. 

Educational  Reform 

Within  the  field  of  education,  reforms  of  education  are  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  complex  and  controversial  subjects,  because  of  the  effects  that  they  generate  in 
the  societies  and  countries  where  they  take  place.  Nevertheless,  this  situation  makes 
it  possible  to  investigate  the  reasons  why  such  reforms  generate  substantial  changes 
in  the  school  systems  where  they  are  applied.  The  present  study  takes  as  its  object 
the  analysis  of  great  educational  reforms  across  the  world  in  order  to  relate  some  of 
the  main  lines  of  development:  when  the  curricular  design  is  changed  and  the 
consequent  curricula;  when  the  system  as  a whole  is  modernised,  imposing  more 
agile  and  effective  dynamic  for  institutional  operation;  when  decentralizing  the 
central  bureaucracy;  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  raise  the  general  quality  of 
education,  in  order  to  improve  the  academic  yield  of  students  and  reduce  school 
failure;  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  adapt  educational  formation  to  the  demands  of 
the  labour  market;  when  changes  in  pedagogical  styles  are  introduced  for 
educational  reasons;  when  there  is  a wish  to  transform  the  institutional  cultures  of 
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the  schools;  when  the  intention  is  to  improve  the  organization  and  institutional 
management  of  schools. 

It  is  not  possible  to  avoid  the  fact  that  the  reforms  arise  in  a historical,  social, 
economic,  and  political  context.  Consequently,  it  is  important  to  consider  this  when 
designing,  implementing,  evaluating  or  analyzing  reforms.  For  Popkewitz  (2002), 
educational  reforms  imply  questions  of  social  production  and  state  regulation,  which 
they  in  turn  “construct”.  Reforms,  then,  depend  on  a discourse  that  often  remains 
hidden,  or  implicit,  and  that  determines  our  way  of  looking  at  the  school  world; 
visions  that  produce  social  values  and  relationships  of  power  that  are  not  neutral. 

The  purpose  of  educational  reforms  is  to  transform  school  structures  with  the 
aim  of  raising  the  quality  of  education  in  a country. 

Reforms  and  Their  Objectives 

Educational  reforms  deserve  a holistic  examination  of  their  reasons,  objectives, 
application  and  results  generated,  by  those  within  the  school  systems  where  they  are 
implemented.  These  reforms  are  always  on  the  political  agenda  of  countries  and  the 
international  organisations  involved  in  their  design  and  application,  in  relation  to 
one  view  of  development  and  the  world-wide  conception  of  education.  Nobody 
would  deny  the  strategic  nature  of  education  as  a vehicle  for  development  and  social 
progress.  World-wide  discussion  of  the  subject  does  not  focus  on  this  point,  but  on 
the  effects  and  results  of  reform  in  terms  of  policies  of  economic  and  social 
development,  as  well  as  on  implementation,  financing,  quality  and  effectiveness 
which  is  desired  by  all  the  actors  involved  in  this  transforming  vision. 

This  contribution  is  developed  from  a review  of  the  policies,  continental 
programmes  and  realities  that  are  necessary  to  understand  the  present  situation  and 
to  glimpse  future  of  reforms  in  the  education  of  present  century. 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  object  or  intention  of  the  educational  reform, 
which  normally  focuses  on  certain  common  factors  such  as  quality,  access,  equality 
of  opportunity,  finance,  management,  effectiveness,  efficiency  and  competitiveness 
in  the  school  systems  of  primary,  secondary,  tertiary  and  non-university  education. 
In  the  same  way,  it  is  important  to  understand  the  type  or  model  of  reform  according 
to  the  intention  that  drives  these  processes  at  the  regional  or  global  level,  adding  to 
the  complexity  of  implementation,  and  generating  barriers  that  can  prevent  the 
attainment  of  goals.  In  this  context,  a number  of  authors  have  worked  on  these 
questions. 

And  finally,  reforms  that  originate  in  or  are  influenced  by  the  world-wide 
consensus  on  education  generate  educational  products  that  somehow  eclipse  the 
degree  of  success  or  failure  of  these  reforms  in  a particular  framework  of  frame  and 
management. 

When  speaking  of  educational  reform,  one  speaks  of  changes  and 
transformations  in  the  school  system  involving  such  factors  as  educational 
philosophy,  student  policies,  curriculum,  pedagogy,  didactics,  organization, 
management,  finance,  and  their  links  with  the  development  of  the  nations. 

In  relation  to  this  last  point,  the  world-wide  consensus  around  the  reforms  of  the 
education  and  their  links  to  development  is  almost  total,  and  influenced  all 
educational  reforms  in  the  twentieth  century.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  consensual 
nature  of  many  of  the  relevant  treaties  relating  to  education,  including  the  Universal 
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Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child,  the  World- 
wide Declaration  on  Education  for  All  (Jomtien,  1990),  the  World  Summit  for 
Children  (1990),  the  Conference  on  Environment  and  Development  (1992),  the 
World  Conference  on  Human  Rights  (1993),  the  World  Conference  on  Special 
Needs  Education:  Access  and  Quality  (1994),  the  International  Conference  on 
Population  and  Development  (1994),  the  World  Summit  for  Social  Development 
(1995),  the  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Women  (1995),  the  Mid-Decade  Meeting 
of  the  International  Consultative  Forum  on  Education  for  All  (1996),  the 
International  Conference  on  the  Adult  Education  (1997)  and  the  International 
Conference  on  Child  Labour  (1997)  (UNESCO,  2010). 

In  the  twenty  first  century,  this  world-wide  consensus  on  lifelong  education 
continues  as  can  be  seen  in  the  Dakar  Framework  for  Action  on  Education  for  All, 
and  the  Millennium  Declaration  and  Millennium  Development  Goals  in  the  year 
2000. 

These  agreements  on  education  were  promoted  by  international  organisations  as 
a unifying  focus  for  educational  policies  directed  to  all  the  regions  of  the  planet,  but 
were  directly  addressed  mainly  to  the  developing  countries,  because  of  their  lack  of 
organisation  and  funding  - among  other  things. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  developed  countries,  these  reforms  unfolded  with 
more  autonomy  because  of  the  interests  these  states  had  and  the  social  pressures  of 
educational  actors  in  these  nations.  These  demands  were  taken  up  with  certain 
effectiveness  due  to  the  strength  of  their  school  systems  that  could  respond  to  such 
pressures  appropriately  to  the  needs  of  the  prevailing  economic  system,  which  saw 
education  as  a vehicle  for  the  development  (Minana,  2000). 

The  Causes  and  Origins  of  Educationai  Reforms 

Among  the  processes  of  transformation  that  result  from  routine  actions  of  the 
actors  in  education,  a differentiated  situation  emerged.  On  the  one  hand,  some 
institutions  began  to  develop  a process  of  developing  greater  institutional  autonomy, 
as  a result  of  which  they  began  to  make  decisions  about  curricular  and  educational 
aspects,  that  in  some  cases  can  be  described  as  producers  of  quality  and  fairness.  On 
the  other,  a perhaps  greater  number  of  institutions  consolidated  traditional  styles  of 
operation  that  ritualised  the  fulfilment  of  activities,  and  lost  any  sense  of  their 
purpose,  contributing  to  the  deterioration  of  quality. 

Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  variety  of  circumstances,  it  would  seem  that  in  all 
the  countries  of  Latin  America  it  is  the  nation  states  that  they  are  causing, 
articulating,  leading  and  determining  the  new  processes  of  regulation  and 
configuration  of  educational  systems  in  the  form  they  have  maintained  over  time. 
The  industrialists  and  other  actors  in  the  sector  are  more  influential  than  the 
politicians  who  propose  reforms  in  an  erratic  and  discontinuous  cycle:  at  certain 
times  they  worry  and  they  occupy  themselves  with  educational  issues,  while  at 
others,  they  ignore  the  initiatives  and  cannot  be  bothered  to  delegate. 

In  spite  of  this,  in  these  countries  there  is  also  a clear  consensus  that  considers 
reform  to  be  necessary  to  adapt  educational  structures  and  school  management  to 
sustainable  development  and  the  strengthening  of  socio-economic  conditions  in  the 
region  through  quality  education  for  all. 
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Conclusions 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  determine  the  extent  of  effectiveness  of  educational  reforms 
in  the  world.  Each  country  has  its  successes  and  failures  in  these  reforms. 
Nevertheless  some  efforts  have  been  made  to  evaluate  the  outcomes  of  reform 
internationally  from  a qualitative/quantitative  perspective.  It  is  believed  that  to 
evaluate  this  process,  one  should  start  from  some  of  the  most  important  outcomes, 
starting  from  the  goals  that  have  been  set  in  international  accords,  as  well  as  of  the 
main  benefits  of  school  reform,  which  are  on  a par  with  the  socially  accepted 
indicators  proposed  by  each  country  involved. 

In  this  sense,  the  agreements  of  the  1990s  allocated  the  dominant  role  to  primary 
education  in  the  development  of  nations.  The  results  obtained  depended  upon  the 
circumstances  and  the  difficulties  faced  on  each  continent.  Nevertheless,  the 
objectives  drawn  up  in  the  declaration  of  Education  for  All  were  partly  fulfilled. 

The  strengthening  of  the  belief  that  the  fundamental  basis  for  development  is 
education  is  even  clearer.  In  the  poor  countries,  this  commitment  is  still  greater, 
since  for  historical,  cultural,  political  and  economic  reasons,  the  educational  reforms 
are  so  swamped  in  complexity,  that  the  expected  benefits  of  achieving  the  goals 
established  in  the  global  consensus  on  education  is  only  now  bearing  fruit.  The 
commitment  continues,  and  everybody  needs  to  make  an  effort. 
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Higher  Education,  Lifelong  Learning  and  Social 
Inclusion 


JAMES  OGUNLEYE 

INTERACTIONS  BETWEEN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
AND  THE  LABOUR  MARKET  IN  EUROPE:  A CASE  STUDY  OF 
IRELAND’S  FORMALISED  FEEDBACK  MECHANISMS 

Abstract 

The  work  reported  in  this  paper  is  part  of  a large  European  study  commissioned 
by  the  Centre  for  the  Development  of  Vocational  Training  (Cedefop)  which  explores 
interactions  between  the  labour  market  and  vocational  education  and  training  as  well 
as  up-dates  the  content  Initial  Vocational  Education  and  Training  (IVET)  provision 
in  15  European  countries  in  the  study.  This  paper  presents  the  interactions  between 
VET  and  the  labour  market  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland.  The  paper  examines  the 
nature  of  VET  system,  the  feedback  mechanisms  and  the  characterisation  of  the 
feedback  loops  in  Ireland’s  VET  system.  The  paper  concludes  with  a highlight  of 
the  significant  features  of  the  interactions  between  VET  and  the  labour  market. 

Keywords:  VET,  Labour  market,  feedback  mechanisms,  feedback  loops,  Europe 

The  nature  of  Ireland  VET  system 

Ireland  operates  a coordinated  vocational  education  and  training  system  in  the 
context  of  coordinated  market  economy.  The  key  elements  of  the  coordination  are 
the  national  government  and  the  social  partners  - such  as  the  Irish  Business  and 
Employers  Confederation,  the  Construction  Industry  Confederation  and  the  trade 
unions,  who  are  members  of  the  Irish  Congress  of  Trade  Unions.  Parties  in  this 
partnership  work  together  to  shape  the  country’s  social  and  economic  developments 
in  particular  issues  relating  to  the  labour  market  and  education  and  training.  The 
partnership  agreements  are  encapsulated  in  a rolling  national  programme  for 
economic  and  social  developments.  The  system  of  national  partnership  is  essential 
for  the  realisation  of  the  objectives  of  the  National  Reform  Programme  (NRP)  that 
sets  out  a three  yearly  plan  on  how  the  government  aims  to  meet  the  European 
Commission’s  Employment  Guidelines  as  set  out  in  the  Lisbon  Strategy.  The 
current  NRP  articulates  how  Ireland  intends  to  achieve  a sustainable  high  level  of 
employment,  adequate  supply  of  labour  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  economy,  as  well 
as  the  national  efforts  to  improve  education  and  training.  Although,  a system  of 
social  partnership  has  been  in  place  since  1987,  the  current  partnership  agreement. 
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which  runs  from  2006-2016  faces  a challenging  time  more  so  since  December  2009 
when  the  Irish  Business  and  Employers  Confederation  (IBEC)  decided  to  withdraw 
from  the  agreement  in  the  face  of  the  most  severe  economic  recession  in  Irish 
modem  history.  IBEC’s  decision  has  raised  questions  about  the  employers’ 
commitment  to  skills  acquisition  as  a driver  of  competitiveness  and  equity.  The 
population  of  Ireland  is  small  and  as  such,  the  country  has  no  strong  regional  VET 
authority;  but  there  is  a strong  representation  of  the  state  at  the  local  and  city  levels 
through  the  33  vocational  education  committees  (VECs).  VECs  are  statutory  local 
education  authorities  with  responsibility  for  among  other  things  vocational 
educational  training  and  the  implementation  of  VET  programmes.  FAS,  the  National 
Training  and  Employment  Authority,  deliver  initial  VET  locally  through  23  VEC 
training  centres  across  the  country.  The  social  partners  are  represented  within  the 
stmcture  of  the  national  partnership  system.  However,  the  role  of  the  social  partners 
in  vocational  training  is  narrow  and  limited,  in  most  cases,  to  industrial  training, 
hotel  and  hospitality  training,  HR  and  a few  others. 

Overview  of  VET  system  and  pathways 

There  is  no  single  ‘one-stop’  VET  policy  in  Ireland  as  different  policy  aspects 
fall  under  different  ministries  (Ogunleye,  2011).  The  Department  of  Education  and 
Science  has  responsibility  for  school-based  vocational  education  while  the  labour 
market  authorities,  led  by  the  Department  of  Enterprise,  Trade  and  Employment, 
have  responsibility  for  vocational  training  system.  As  a result,  figures  for  VET 
participation  are  not  easily  delineated.  VET  participation  at  lower  secondary  level 
are  limited  to  Youthreach  programme  delivered  in  vocational  education  centres  and 
Young  Traveller  Programme  delivered  in  Travellers  training  centres.  VET 
participation  by  youngsters  in  upper  secondary  level  education  represents  a third  of 
the  total  students.  The  age  of  participants  in  upper  secondary  education  ranges  from 
16  to  18  years.  The  apprenticeship  system  is  100%  vocational  and  managed  by  FAS, 
the  National  Training  and  Employment  Authority,  with  the  support  of  the 
government,  employers  and  the  trade  unions  under  the  umbrella  of  the  National 
Apprenticeship  Advisory  Committee.  Minimum  age  for  participation  is  16  years. 

VET  in  Ireland  is  an  open  system  because  it  interacts  with  other  pathways  in  the 
education  system.  At  lower  secondary  level,  the  main  IVET  programme  relates  to: 
Youthreach,  which  provides  integrated  education,  training  and  work  experience  for 
youngsters,  aged  16  to  21  who  have  left  school  early  without  qualifications  or 
vocational  training.  The  Youthreach  programmes  are  managed  locally  by  VECs  and 
regionally  by  FAS.  Successful  completion  leads  to  progression  onto  the  Junior 
Certificate  or  LCAP.  At  upper  secondary  level:  There  is  a two-year  school  based 
full-time  course  for  students  on  the  Leaving  Certificate  Vocational  Programme. 
EC  VP  is  100%  school-based;  LCVP  provides  students  with  qualifications  for 
employment  and  for  pursuing  further  studies  including  third  level  education  and  self 
employment  (Refnet,  2009).  There  is  also  a two-year  school  based  full-time  course 
for  students  on  the  Leaving  Certificate  Applied  Programme  (LCAP).  LCAP  is 
considered  more  vocationally  oriented  than  LCVP  as  it  integrates  learning  from  a 
variety  of  contexts  - including  practical  and  non-practical  modules.  Many  secondary 
level  schools  also  offer  Post-Leaving  Certificate  VET  courses  for  school  leavers 
who  might  want  to  upgrade  their  qualifications  or  further  their  studies.  PEC  is 
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designed  to  enhance  participants’  employability  (Government  of  Ireland,  2011). 
PLC  is  one  of  the  largest  full-time  further  education  programmes  in  Ireland  offering 
over  1000  courses  in  60  disciplines,  delivering  in  213  centres  in  schools  and 
colleges  (OECD,  2010). 

Overview  of  formalised  feedback  mechanisms 

At  the  level  of  lower  and  upper  secondary  vocational  education.  Minister  for 
Education  and  Skills  determines  the  curriculum  on  the  advice  of  the  National 
Council  for  Curriculum  and  Assessment  (NCCA),  a statutory  body.  However,  the 
curriculum  for  each  apprenticeship  programme  has  to  be  agreed  with  the  requisite 
industry.  The  apprenticeship  scheme  is  outside  the  remit  of  NCCA.  The  Economic 
and  Social  Research  Institute  and  FAS,  the  National  Training  and  Employment 
Authority,  are  leaders  in  Ireland  in  forecasting  labour  market  skills  demand  and 
anticipation.  The  Expert  Group  on  Future  Skills  Needs  (EGFSN)  advises  the 
Government  on  current  and  future  skills  needs  of  the  economy.  EGFSN  ensures  that 
labour  market  needs  for  skilled  workers  are  anticipated  and  met  (Forfas,  2012).  The 
Expert  Group  is  made  up  of  FAS’  Skills  and  Labour  Market  Unit  (SLMU),  and  the 
Economic  and  Social  Research  Institute  (ESRI).  The  National  Qualifications 
Authority  of  Ireland  (NQAI)  has  responsibility  for  developing  and  maintaining 
qualification  standards  covering  for  all  awards  from  initial  schooling  to  further 
education  and  training  through  the  National  Framework  of  Qualifications.  NQAI  is 
an  agency  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  Skills  and  the  Department  of 
Enterprise,  Trade  and  Innovation.  NQAI  decision-making  organ  is  composed  of  9 
members  including  representatives  of  the  government,  Irish  Business  and  Employers 
Confederation,  Irish  Congress  of  Trade  Unions,  Higher  Education  and  Training 
Awards  Council,  and  Further  education  and  Training  Awards  Council.  33 
Vocational  Educational  Committees  - the  statutory  local  authorities  that  run 
vocational  schools/centres  in  27  counties  and  in  urban  areas  across  the  country; 
VECs  have  administrative  responsibility  over  publicly-funded  VET 
programmes/courses  including  the  Youthreach  programmes.  The  Youthreach 
programme  is  operated  regionally  by  FAS.  Schools  have  the  responsibility  for 
students’  learning  arrangement  - they  have  responsibility  for  offering  and  delivering 
IVET  courses/programmes. 

Characterisations  of  formal  feedback  loop 

Assessing  Demand 

The  Economic  and  Social  Research  Institute  (ESRI)  and  FAS,  the  National 
Training  and  Employment  Authority,  are  leaders  in  Ireland  in  forecasting  labour 
market  skills  demand  and  anticipation.  The  forecast  provides  an  indication  of  how 
the  occupational  composition  of  the  workforce  would  change  via-a-vis  a change  in 
the  performance  of  global  and  domestic  economy  over  a medium  term  (Behan  & 
Shally,  2010).  The  forecast  identify  likely  developments  in  the  labour  market  at 
occupational  level,  point  to  the  likely  change  in  skills  requirements  of  the  economy 
over  a medium  term,  then  use  the  output  to  inform  policies  on  education  and  training 
and  the  labour  market.  The  forecasting  method  used  is  based  on  a specially  designed 
ESRI  macro-economic  model  of  10  economic  sectors.  These  sectoral  economic 
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forecasts  are  then  disaggregated  into  ESRI/FAS  sectors  which  are  then  used  as  a 
basis  for  projecting  20  more  detailed  employment  sub  sectors.  The  latter  process  is 
repeated  and  used  to  make  employment  forecast  in  43  occupations.  The  third  layer 
of  the  forecast  relates  to  occupational  employment  forecast  by  education  level  and 
occupational  employment  forecast  by  gender.  A periodic  report  Manpower 
forecasting  is  published  jointly  by  ESRI  and  FAS.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
Manpower  forecasting  series  is  to  make  detailed  forecasts  for  the  sectoral  and 
occupational  structure  of  the  Irish  labour  market  over  the  medium  term,  to  inform 
education  and  training,  the  labour  market  and  career  guidance  advisor. 

Occupational  standards 

The  Expert  Group  on  Future  Skills  Needs  (EGFSN)  which  advises  the 
Government  on  current  and  future  skills  needs  of  the  economy,  make  use  of  the 
research  on  the  labour  market  needs  for  skilled  workers  published  jointly  by  FAS, 
the  National  Training  and  Employment  Authority,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Research  Institute  (ESRI).  The  government,  through  the  State  Examinations 
Commission  (SEC),  ensures  that  research  on  skills  requirements  feed  into  IVET 
curriculum  delivery  and  assessment  at  upper  secondary  school  programmes  such  as 
LCAP  and  LCAP.  The  National  Council  for  Curriculum  and  Assessment  (NCCA) 
carries  out  a rolling  review  of  the  syllabi  for  Leaving  Certificate  subjects  and  new 
subjects  including  vocational  subjects  are  being  added  to  meet  learners’  need. 

National  qualification  structure  feedback  loop 

The  National  Framework  of  Qualifications  (NFQ)  operates  a single  structure 
mechanism  for  recognising  - including  co-ordinating  and  comparing  - all  education 
and  training  awards.  The  framework  facilitates  progression  and  mobility  for  all 
learners.  The  NFQ  is  also  a system  of  ten  levels,  covering  all  awards  - from 
compulsory  schooling,  further  training  to  university  education  up  to  doctorate 
degrees:  For  example,  the  State  develops  school  curricula  which  forms  the  basis  of 
second  level  secondary  school  qualifications  such  as  LCVP  and  LCAP;  and 
representatives  of  the  social  partners  and  FAS  input  into/determine  other  second 
level  qualifications  awarded  to  youngsters  who  have  successfully  completed  the 
apprenticeship  scheme. 

Curriculum  development 

The  State  through  the  Minister  for  Education  and  Skills  centrally  determines 
school  curriculum.  In  practice  the  National  Council  for  Curriculum  and  Assessment 
advises  the  Minister  on  matters  relating  to  curriculum  development.  Although  the 
national  curriculum  sets  out  what  is  to  be  taught  and  how  the  particular  subject  is  to 
be  taught  and  assessed,  each  school  adds  it  own  particular  character  to  it.  For 
example,  a school  can  adapt  the  curriculum  to  suite  its  own  needs  and  could  also 
determine  the  learning  materials  or  text  books  to  be  used  for  learning.  At  upper 
secondary  level,  learners  are  prepared  for  LCP,  LCVP  and  LCAP.  Although  the 
curriculum  is  set  nationally,  any  school  that  intends  to  participate  in  LCVP  will  be 
required  to  state  its  reasons  for  wanting  to  participate  in  the  programme,  as  well  as 
what  the  programme  aims,  objectives  and  outcomes  would  be.  Representatives  of 
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the  social  partners  and  government  (through  FAS)  determine  and  approve  curricula 
for  those  on  apprentices. 

Variations  of  feedback  mechanisms  at  the  regionai/iocai  ievei 

The  National  Training  and  Employment  Authority,  FAS’  Employment  Services 
operate  in  all  the  8 regions  of  the  country  through  a regional  and  local  network  of  66 
offices  and  20  training  centres  across  Ireland.  The  Employment  Services  match 
information  on  demand  and  supply  in  the  labour  market  at  occupational,  local  and 
regional  levels  through  its  recruitment  service  to  jobseekers  and  employers  and  also 
through  its  support  and  advisory  service  for  industry  and  community  enterprises 
providing  information  on  skills  and  competences  on  new  entrants  into  the  labour 
market.  Employers  have  a legal  obligation  to  report  vacancies  as  they  arise  to  the 
Employment  Services  which  then  match  jobseekers  to  reported  vacancies. 

The  government  has  responded  to  the  current  economic  recession  in  a number 
of  ways  including  the  use  of  EGFSN  and  FAS  facilities  - initiatives  based  on 
occupational  needs  are  common  in  certain  regions  and  local  areas.  For  example,  in 
terms  of  unemployment,  the  current  recession  has  affected  craftspeople  and  manual 
workers  the  most  - currently  more  than  25%  of  the  people  in  this  sector  are 
unemployed,  compared  with  less  that  5%  for  professional  occupation  (Refnet, 
2010).  FAS  has  worked  with  large  employers  to  minimise  the  impact  of 
redundancies  on  this  category  of  workers  (the  agency  has  agreements  with  a number 
of  large  companies  in  the  sector  to  increase  the  number  of  the  apprentices). 
Additional  training  and  employment  opportunities  were  developed  to  ensure  that 
those  who  have  been  made  redundant  are  re-skilled  to  facilitate  their  return  to  the 
labour  market.  FAS  has  also  reviewed  its  training  requirements  to  ensure  that  its 
provision  respond  adequately  to  the  need  of  the  labour  market  during  recession. 
Those  recently  made  redundant  were  also  offered  enhanced  Technical  Employment 
Support  Grant  (TESG)  to  speed  up  their  re-entry  into  the  labour  market.  The  grant  is 
a short  term  financial  assistance  designed  to  help  with  job  search  but  could  also  be 
used  for  short  term  training.  FESG  is  also  targeted  at  those  unemployed  people 
facing  acute  difficulties  in  entering  or  re-entering  the  labour  market.  To  help  people 
with  low  skills  that  were  recently  made  redundant  back  into  work,  the  government 
has  increased  places  on  the  FAS  evening  courses. 

Interaction  of  feedback  mechanisms  with  institutional  settings 

The  National  Partnership  Agreements  which  involves  the  government  and  social 
partners  also  applied  regionally  and  locally.  The  current  agreement  - Towards  2016 

- which  was  drawn  up  in  2009  applies  to  local  and  regional  industrial  and 
occupational  situations.  Both  the  government  and  the  social  partners  agreed  on 
social  and  economic  developments  including  policies  on  pay,  education  and 
training.  They  also  agreed  on  the  need  to  raise  the  level  of  workplace  learning  as  a 
response  to  the  current  economic  recession  in  Ireland.  The  National  Training  Fund 
(NTF)  provides  another  forum  for  government  and  social  partners  through  which 
VET  provision  in  Ireland  is  shaped.  The  NTF  forum  ensures  that  the  social  partners 

- employers  and  trade  unions  - are  consulted  on  fund  allocations  for  skills  training 
particularly  for  the  employed.  Members  of  the  trade  unions  as  do  members  of  the 
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Irish  Business  and  Employers  Confederation  and  Irish  Small  and  Medium-sized 
Enterprises  and  Construction  Industry  Federation  across  the  country  receive 
financial  incentives  to  engage  in  training  courses  and  programme  to  improve  their 
skills  and  competences.  This  is  in  addition  to  training  that  these  organisations 
provided  to  their  members.  Irish  Congress  of  Trade  Unions,  for  instance,  works  with 
the  adult  education  provider.  People’s  College,  to  offer  non  job-related  training  - 
including  basic  education  and  personal  development  - to  members.  The  congress 
also  operates  a network  of  training  centres  specifically  for  unemployed  workers 
seeking  to  re -train  or  to  up-grade  their  skills. 

Conclusion 

Ireland  faces  a most  severe  economic  recession  in  a generation.  Part  of  the 
Government  response,  as  set  out  its  National  Reform  Programme  includes: 
articulating  how  Ireland  intends  to  achieve  a sustainable  high  level  of  employment, 
adequate  supply  of  labour  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  economy,  as  well  as  a national 
effort  to  improve  education  and  training;  increasing  progression  of  and  the 
expansion  of  Post  Leaving  Certificate  for  secondary  school  leavers  who  might  want 
to  progress  into  third-level  (higher  education)  VET  programme;  a legal  requirement 
that  all  VET  programmes  must  have  provision  for  access,  transfer  and  mobility;  the 
establishment  of  the  Expert  Group  on  Future  Skills  Needs  (EGFSN)  to  adviser  the 
Government  and  current  and  future  needs  to  the  economy.  The  EGFSN  works  with 
FAS,  the  National  Training  Authority.  FAS  provides  Employment  Services  that 
match  information  on  demand  and  supply  in  the  labour  market  at  occupational,  local 
and  regional  levels.  Employers  report  vacancies  to  FAS  which  are  then  matched 
with  vacancies  in  its  database;  action  Plans  for  Jobs  aimed  to  get  100,000 
unemployed  people  into  work  by  2014  and  2 million  people  into  work  by  the  year 
2020;  the  development  of  new  VET  provision  to  respond  to  sectoral  or  occupational 
new  skills  demand  identified  in  the  labour  market,  particularly  in  science  and 
technology  education  - for  example,  FAS  has  developed  new  curricula  and 
introduced  new  training  programmes  in  a number  of  industries  and  sectors  including 
Bio-Pharmaceutical  industry,  the  Sustainable  Energy  sector  and  the  Financial 
Services  sector. 
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KATIE  GAEBEL 

AT  THE  INTERSECTIONS  OF  RESISTANCE:  TURKISH  IMMIGRANT 
WOMEN  IN  GERMAN  SCHOOLS 

Abstract 

This  paper  focuses  on  two  main  guiding  questions:  first,  what  are  the 
experiences  of  Turkish  women  in  the  German  educational  system;  second,  to  what 
extent  do  state  policies,  cultural  pressure,  and  personal  choice  influence  the  decision 
to  pursue  higher  education?  Using  intersectionality  as  a methodology,  this  paper 
elucidates  how  women  navigate  the  educational  system  to  reduce  educational  and 
social  marginalization.  These  main  topics  are  explored  through  document  and 
cultural  artifact  analysis  and  semi-structured  interviews  with  women  of  Turkish 
descent  in  Berlin.  Results  of  this  study  reveal  that,  far  from  the  reductionist  view 
often  held  of  the  Turkish  female  population  in  Germany,  which  places  them  as 
victims  of  an  oppressive  and  traditionally  patriarchal  culture,  each  woman  provided 
unique  perspectives  on  educational  achievement,  gendered  family  dynamics,  and 
their  self-identification. 

Introduction 

In  the  early  1960s  we  brought  the  guest  workers  to  Germany.  Now  they’re 
living  with  us.  ...  Of  course  the  multicultural  approach  — living  side  by  side, 
being  happy  with  each  other  — this  approach  has  failed,  utterly.  (Merkel,  in 
Helmy,  2010,  para.  2) 

Angela  Merkel’s  2010  speech  to  members  of  her  conservative  Christian 
Democrat  party  (CDU)  highlights  the  tenuous  relationship  with  cultural  differences 
in  Germany  society  which  the  government  continues  to  have,  despite  the  Turkish 
population  having  been  in  Germany  for  more  than  50  years.  In  1998,  over  ten  years 
before  Merkel’s  speech,  when  the  country  was  precariously  perched  on  the  threshold 
of  new  citizenship  laws,  Zafer  §enocak,  a popular  writer  of  Turkish  descent,  offered 
reflections  on  the  state  of  Turkish-German  relations  in  an  article  entitled  “Aber  das 
Herz  schlagt  noch  tiirkisch”  (“But  the  heart  still  beats  Turkish”): 

Even  after  forty  years  of  continuous  immigration,  Germany  still  clings  to  the 
illusion  that  it’s  not  an  immigration  country,  that  the  multicultural  society  is  a 
condition  that  one  can  magically  vanish  with  a few  pithy  slogans. . .Germans  and 
Turks  in  Germany  have  come  closer  to  each  other  than  people  think.  All  the 
problems  that  are  currently  associated  with  the  failure  of  multicultural  society 
have  to  do  with  this  closeness  and  with  the  realization  that  this  closeness  is  not 
necessarily  accompanied  by  the  disappearance  and  assimilation  of  all  that  is 
foreign.  (§enocak,  1998,  p.  1) 

While  Merkel  asserts  integration  attempts  under  an  agenda  of  multiculturalism 
have  failed  in  large  part  because  of  immigrants’  reluctance  to  adapt  to  and  adopt 
German  culture  and  values,  §enocak  states  that  the  nation  cannot  both  maintain  its 
stance  of  being  a non-immigration  country  and  attempt  to  adopt  the  philosophy  of 
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multiculturalism.  The  tension  between  these  perspectives  underscores  the 
ambivalence  of  the  nation-state  towards  their  minority  populations  and  illuminates 
the  marked  silence  of  the  Turkish  women’s  voices  that  are  excluded  from  these 
conversations. 

The  absence  of  women  of  Turkish  descent  within  the  German  context  is 
apparent  not  just  in  the  academic  literature  but  also  the  highly-regimented  and 
tracked  German  educational  system.  Although  more  than  50  years  after  the  arrival  of 
the  first  Turkish  guest  worker,  educational  inequality  continues  to  be  rampant,  with 
rates  of  second-generation  immigrants  as  low  as  3.3%  in  German  universities 
(Schittenhelm,  2009).  Often  the  higher  education  training  females  of  Turkish 
descent  receive  is  through  vocational  training,  which  itself  is  highly-gendered  and 
tracks  women  into  jobs  that  have  a high  risk  of  unemployment  and  are  vulnerable  to 
market  trends.  While  the  government,  through  its  2005  Immigration  and  Integration 
Law,  has  officially  taken  the  stance  that  it  is  the  onus  of  the  immigrant  to  integrate 
by  learning  German  and  by  parents  enforcing  the  importance  of  education  for  their 
children,  others  maintain  that  Germany’s  program  is  one  of  assimilation  rather  than 
integration  and  that  the  educational  underachievement  is  due  to  structural 
deficiencies,  not  the  deficiencies  of  the  immigrant  population. 

Method  and  Methodology 

Guided  by  these  tensions,  this  research  has  two  main  foci:  first,  the  ways  in 
which  Turkish  women’s  educational  experiences  were  guided  by  (positively  or 
negatively)  personal  choice,  cultural  pressures,  and  educational  policies  and 
immigration  laws  that  were  passed  as  the  state  and  national  level,  and  second,  if  an 
analysis  of  documents  and  cultural  artifacts  parallel  or  diverge  from  the  individual 
narratives.  Framed  by  intersectionality  as  the  methodology,  this  paper  explores 
overlapping  categories  of  identity  to  examine  the  ways  in  which  gender,  ethnicity, 
culture,  immigrant  status,  and  religion  converge  in  particular  ways  to  influence 
women’s  educational  attainment.  Intersectionality  as  methodology  enables  an 
examination  of  the  interplay  between  multiple  categories  of  identity  which  work  to 
construct  particular  experiences.  Here,  the  use  of  intersectionality  in  also  takes 
social,  historical,  and  political  contexts  into  account,  offering  a more  textured 
analysis  of  the  lived  experiences  of  Turkish  women  in  the  German  educational 
system. 

In-depth  semi-structured  interviews  were  conducted  with  five  women  who  were 
connected  to  two  different  women’s  organizations  in  Berlin.  Four  of  the  women 
were  of  Turkish  descent  and  had  at  least  one  parent  who  identified  as  a guest 
worker.  I identified  Fatma,  a social  worker  and  the  first  woman  I interviewed,  as  an 
informal  gatekeeper;  once  I conducted  my  initial  interview  with  her,  she  contacted  a 
number  of  other  women  within  her  association  and  at  other  organizations  in  Berlin 
to  invite  them  to  participate  in  the  study.  The  interviews  illuminate  how  macro 
structures  and  policies  have  affected  educational  achievement  and  analyses  of 
educational  policies,  newspaper  articles,  election  campaign  platforms,  and  Turkish 
hip-hop  and  poetry  provide  a triangulation  and  a contextualization  of  women’s 
individual  accounts. 
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Discussion  of  Findings 

While  research  on  the  educational  inequalities  within  the  German  educational 
system  is  extensive,  little  data  and  academic  research  exists  on  the  ways  in  which 
this  affects  women  of  Turkish  descent  or  their  navigation  of  the  educational  system 
(Alba  et  ah,  1998;  Auemheimer,  2006;  Cml  & Schneider,  2009;  von  Below,  1997). 
Four  emerging  themes  were  identified  from  the  women’s  interview  data:  laying 
claims  to  belonging;  the  use  and  significance  of  language;  retrospective  attitudes 
toward  educational  experiences;  and  gendered  cultural  identity.  Each  woman  spoke 
to  these  themes  in  unique  ways,  revealing  their  educational  experiences  counter  the 
dominant  narrative  of  Turkish  immigrant  women  as  ‘reluctant  immigrants’.  Through 
their  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  education  and  language  acquisition,  their  self- 
identification  which  pushes  the  boundaries  of  citizenship  and  the  nation-state,  and 
the  how  they  make  sense  of  their  own  educational  attainment,  these  women  present 
direct  contradictions  to  the  discourse  that  faults  immigrant  for  the  failure  of  the 
multicultural  project  in  Germany. 

The  Turkish  immigrant  women  interviewed  regarded  education  and  German 
language  acquisition  as  an  integral  and  vital  part  of  their  and  their  children’s 
economic  and  social  advancement  in  Germany.  This  extends  previous  qualitative 
studies  conducted  with  immigrant  women  in  Germany  which  found  that  education 
was  viewed  as  central  to  their  success;  however,  the  women  also  confronted 
extremely  difficult  roadblocks  to  attaining  the  education  they  wanted  (Erel,  2003; 
Mandel,  2008;  Schittenhelm,  2009).  Although  Fatma,  who  came  to  Berlin  to  attend 
college  and  become  a social  worker,  indicated  she  and  her  father  had  constant 
struggles  due  to  her  insistence  on  pursuing  and  completing  her  university  education 
rather  than  joining  him  in  Germany  with  the  goal  of  finding  immediate  work,  she 
and  the  other  women  indicated  financial,  emotional,  and  practical  support  from  their 
parents  and  siblings. 

The  critiques  of  educational  achievement  fell  largely  on  the  German  educational 
system  which,  because  of  the  women’s  immigrant  status  or  language  capabilities, 
tracked  them  into  lower  educational  tracks  with  little  opportunity  for  advancement 
or  placed  them  in  Turkish-German  schools  where  the  teachers  were  from  Turkey 
and  the  entire  school  population  consisted  of  the  children  of  Turkish  guest  workers, 
paralleling  existing  literature  regarding  the  German  educational  system’s  function  as 
a sorting  mechanism  to  maintain  the  educational  status  quo  (Auemheimer,  2006; 
Dum-Bellat  et  al.,  2008;  Faas,  2008).  kale’s,  the  child  of  two  guest  workers, 
educational  narrative  speaks  to  discrepancies  between  official  discourse  which 
places  the  onus  on  the  individual  immigrant  and  what  is  occurring  at  the  individual 
level: 

They  always  say,  both  in  school  and  in  politics,  regardless  of  whatever  topic 
they’re  discussing,  ‘the  parents,  the  parents,  the  parents’  are  bad  or  they’re 
migrant  children  and  that’s  why,  but  [my  experiences]  can’t  confirm  that!  I was 
here,  and  my  parents  could  read,  write,  etc,  but  I was  in  Turkey  with  my 
grandparents  and  they  couldn’t  read,  write,  or  speak  [Turkish].  Despite  this,  I 
always  received  very  good  grades.  I believe  that  school  is  more  important  than 
where  one’s  family  comes  from.  And  that  [what  is  said  in  schools  and  politics] 
is  false  and  it  stinks  a little  of  racism. 
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This  quote  exemplifies  the  complexities  of  the  relationship  between  educational 
policies  which  target  immigrant  children,  official  discourse  about  the  state  of 
immigrant  children  in  German  schools,  and  the  individual  experience  of  the 
daughter  of  a Turkish  guest  worker  who,  despite  being  a non-native  speaker  and 
being  placed  on  a non-university  track,  still  achieves  a university  education,  kale’s 
experiences  parallel  other  accounts  from  Turkish  women  in  the  German  educational 
system  and  exemplify  the  need  for  an  intersectionality  approach  to  adequately 
identify  and  describe  the  ways  in  which  state  structures  both  maintain  and  construct 
power  relations  even  at  the  level  of  the  individual  student  (Mandel,  2008; 
Schittenhelm,  2008). 

Limitations  and  Trends  for  Future  Research 

This  research  provides  preliminary  evidence  that  Turkish  women’s  individual 
educational  experiences  counter  the  commonly-held  conception  of  the  Turkish 
woman  as  the  ‘reluctant  immigrant’  who  refuses  to  learn  German  or  further  her 
educational  attainment.  These  women’s  narratives  reveal  active  participation  within 
the  educational  system  and  an  emphasis  on  educational  attainment  and  language 
acquisition  which  spans  at  multiple  generations.  Limitations  include  a small  number 
of  participants  and  the  short  time  in  the  field.  These  aspects  have  limited  the 
research,  but  should  be  seen  as  opportunities  for  future  lines  of  inquiry,  particularly 
how  this  approach  can  be  used  with  immigrant  populations  in  other  contexts; 
additionally,  because  this  is  the  first  time  this  line  of  inquiry  has  been  taken  up 
specifically  through  an  intersectionality  approach,  the  direction  of  this  research  can 
be  used  as  a guide  for  future  projects. 

While  I chose  to  employ  in-depth  interviews  with  a small  group  of  women  to 
adequately  capture  the  individual  effects  of  educational  policies,  the  women  I 
interviewed  were  connected  to  organizations  which  worked  to  empower  immigrant 
female  populations  in  Berlin;  this  connection  to  organizations  which  celebrate 
women’s  heritage  and  work  to  increase  self-esteem  played  a role  in  the  kinds  of 
experiences  these  women  had.  Children  of  guest  workers  bom  in  and  educated  in 
Turkey,  the  Turkish  women  (excluding  Ye§im)  occupied  a unique  status  as  the  1 'Y 
immigrant  generation.  Having  received  education  in  both  Turkey  and  Germany,  this 
‘in-between’  generation  can  offer  a comparative  educational  reflection  in  ways 
which  guest  workers  and  children  bom  in  Germany  cannot.  Including  participants 
with  these  traits  will  enable  the  researcher  to  more  fully  examine  the  intersections  of 
ethnicity,  social  class,  gender,  and  immigrant  status  (Mahalingam  et  al.,  2008). 

Three  significant  trends  emerged  from  the  interview  data  which  also  point  to 
future  paths  for  continuing  research  with  the  Turkish  women’s  population  in 
Germany.  First,  there  was  a positive  correlation  between  women’s  educational 
attainment  and  their  level  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  educational  system,  such  that 
the  higher  the  level  of  education  completed  by  the  women,  the  more  likely  they  were 
to  critique  both  their  own  experiences  and  the  current  state  of  the  educational  system 
in  regards  to  students  of  migrant  background.  Contrary  to  my  expectation  that 
women  who  had  achieved  higher  educational  attainment  would  be  more  invested  in 
the  system  and  thus  have  a more  positive  outlook  towards  Germany’s  education,  I 
found  the  opposite  to  be  tme.  Future  research  should  consider  whether  longer 
exposure  to  the  inequalities  in  the  German  educational  system  is  correlated  to  the 
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women’s  dissatisfaction  and  resistance.  Institutes  of  higher  education,  including 
resources  offered  to  Turkish  and  other  minority  students,  should  be  examined  to 
trace  possible  links  between  the  women’s  dissatisfaction  and  the  ways  in  which  the 
universities  constructed  their  educational  experiences. 

Second,  each  woman  made  explicit  the  ways  in  which  educational  attainment 
and  language  acquisition  were  linked  cross-generationally,  not  just  between 
themselves  and  their  children  but  also  between  their  own  parents  and  siblings.  This 
cross-generational  linkage  is  worthy  of  note  for  two  reasons:  first,  the  women  I 
interviewed  indicated  their  parents  were  largely  uneducated,  with  many  of  them 
completing  their  formal  schooling  in  Turkey  before  the  sixth  grade;  and  second,  the 
women  indicated  that  the  motivation  to  pursue  German  language  acquisition  and 
higher  education  did  not  stem  from  their  experiences  in  Germany  but  rather  from 
Turkey.  Future  research  should  include  in-depth  interviews  with  different 
generations  of  women  within  families  to  trace  this  trend  and  more  frilly  describe  the 
ways  in  which  it  plays  a role  in  the  educational  attainment  of  Turkish  women  in 
German  schools. 

The  third  unexplored  trend  to  emerge  from  this  dissertation  involves  the  central 
role  of  the  organizations  in  the  lives  of  the  women  I interviewed.  While  most  of  the 
women  I spoke  with  worked  within  the  respective  organizations  in  some  capacity 
(providing  social  services,  tutoring  assistance,  and  general  administrative  services), 
some  had  been  connected  to  similar  organizations  while  they  were  still  in  school. 
According  to  Erel  (2003),  women’s  roles  within  their  communities  are  often 
constructed  around  their  identities  as  mothers  and  wives,  thus  only  “in  relation  to 
and  depending  on  men”  (p.  160).  Organizations  which  cater  exclusively  to  the 
female  population,  such  as  the  two  I worked  with  in  Berlin,  force  a reimagination  of 
the  gendered  constructions  of  identity  and  stretch  the  common  conception  of  an 
ethnicized  female  immigrant.  Educated  female  role  models  of  similar  cultural 
backgrounds  could  provide  young  students  with  motivation  to  pursue  higher 
education;  further  research  could  support  this  hypothesis. 

Conclusion 

What  factors  have  led  to  the  educational  attainment  of  Turkish  immigrant 
women  in  the  German  educational  system  and  how  have  they  navigated  the  socially- 
constructed  categories  of  Turkishness  and  Germanness?  These  women’s  individual 
definitions  of  belonging,  significance  they  place  on  language  acquisition  and 
education,  and  their  gendered  cultural  identity  dispel  the  dominant  classification  of 
Turkish  women  as  reluctant  immigrants  who  maintain  social,  cultural,  and 
educational  distance  from  German  society.  Far  from  the  reductionist  view  often  held 
of  the  Turkish  female  population  in  Germany,  which  places  them  as  victims  of  an 
oppressive  and  traditionally  patriarchal  culture,  each  woman  provided  unique 
perspectives  on  educational  achievement,  gendered  family  dynamics,  and  their  self- 
identification  (Erel,  2003).  Taken  holistically,  the  findings  in  this  research  provide  a 
critical  lens  into  the  complex  and  often  misunderstood  educational  experiences  of 
Turkish  immigrant  women  in  Germany. 

The  results  are  not  simply  about  affirming  Turkish  women’s  continued 
underrepresentation  in  the  German  educational  system;  rather,  they  engage  women’s 
voices  to  reveal  the  outcomes  of  their  educational  situations  and  foster  of  an 
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understanding  of  their  particular  ways  each  woman  constructed  a unique  agency  to 
combat  the  imposition  of  identity.  The  most  important  result  to  emerge  from  the 
data  is  that  the  women  themselves  never  identifies  as  oppressed  or  victimized; 
surprisingly,  those  who  expressed  frustration  with  the  system  and  who  offered  the 
most  critique  were  the  women  who  had  completed  a university  education.  Although 
the  women  who  had  finished  formal  schooling  in  10*  grade  were  less  critical  of  the 
educational  system,  they  surprised  me  with  the  amount  of  agency  they  held.  Ye§im 
felt  empowered  by  her  assertion  that  she  and  her  family  were  successfully  socially 
integrated  into  German  society,  while  Ay§e’s  sense  of  agency  within  her  Turkish 
community  was  directly  connected  to  the  work  she  did  with  the  Turkish  women’s 
organization.  While  I expected  the  women  with  whom  I spoke  to  feel  largely 
isolated,  marginalized,  and  hesitant  to  identify  in  any  way  with  the  Berliner  society, 
each  woman  expressed  her  sense  of  belonging  as  being  explicitly  tied  to  being  a 
particular  type  of  Berliner,  a kind  of  hybrid  self-reclamation  of  identity  far  from  the 
idea  of  the  Turkish  woman  as  a reluctant  immigrant. 

In  the  end,  this  dissertation  issues  a challenge  to  those  who  pursue  research  with 
populations  who  have  been  traditionally  underrepresented  (and  misrepresented)  by 
the  dominant  discourse  in  their  society  and  by  academic  discussions  which  render 
such  populations  one-dimensional  and  static.  An  approach  which  includes  voices 
that  have  been  silenced  is  critical  to  both  understanding  the  complexities  of  the 
issues  and  seeking  to  change  them.  This  challenge  can  be  felt  in  the  women’s  words 
below: 

With  our  work  we  are  building  bridges  between  the  female  migrants  and 
German  society.  We  overcome  barriers  that  impede  our  access  to  our  rights  and 
to  regular  services...  and  they  make  it  clear  that  here  in  Berlin  there  are  too  few 
migrant-  and  women-specific  facilities  and  services!  (Forum  Berliner 
Migrantinnen  Projekte,  2009,  p.  31) 
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AIRITA  BRENCA  & AIJA  GRAVITE 

INTELLECTUAL  CAPITAL  IMPORT  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Abstract 

The  article  explores  the  role  of  intellectual  capital  in  the  development  of  higher 
education  system.  The  description  of  economic  and  marketing  values  of  intellectual 
capital  demonstrates  its  importance  for  an  institution’s  establishing  in  education 
market.  Import  and  export  of  intellectual  capital  is  a reality  of  globalisation 
processes,  and  it  is  considered  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the  economy  of  a 
knowledge  society.  However,  its  accounting  does  not  allow  to  evaluate  qualitative 
changes  in  higher  education  system.  A research  in  the  recent  history  of  Latvian 
higher  education  after  regaining  of  independence  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  discover: 
what  were  the  patterns  of  importing  the  intellectual  capital;  what  were  the  elements 
of  change,  or  new  beginnings  generated  by  imported  intellectual  capital;  and  how 
sustainable  were  these  changes  and  beginnings. 

Introduction 

Intellectual  capital  is  the  amount  of  individual  or  collective  knowledge  which 
can  be  used  to  create  other  forms  of  capital  or  increase  their  value.  In  higher 
education  it  determines  the  competitiveness  of  higher  education  institutions.  The 
intellectual  capital  is  comprised  of  non-material  values  which  secure  vitality  and 
uniqueness  of  the  institution. 

Higher  education  establishments  sell  a product  (the  degree  to  be  earned)  and 
services  (teaching  and  learning,  socialising,  goods  sold  on  campus)  as  accessories 
developed  to  increase  its  expected  and  true  value.  If  the  quality  of  services  is 
increased  - the  quality  of  education  product  itself  is  higher  evaluated  by  the  client. 
The  degree  earned  can  be  considered  a token  of  documented  study  experience  at  this 
particular  higher  education  establishment,  which  in  turn  allows  the  higher  education 
establishment  to  look  forward  to  a positive  cooperation  with  the  graduate  in  future 
(by  getting  other  potential  students  interested  in  enjoying  an  identical  experience 
etc.).  Students  are  the  outcome  of  education  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  consumers 
of  education  as  a product.  These  clients  demand  a good  price,  a good  value  to  be 
gained  and  a good  product  in  terms  of  the  study  experience.  For  this  reason  it  is 
crucially  important  to  provide  an  appropriate  level  of  intellectual  capital  in  the 
higher  education  institution  where  its  human  capital  is  being  ceaselessly  maintained 
both  by  achieving  personal  development  and  securing  development  and  introduction 
of  innovations  in  the  area  of  arts  or  sciences  represented. 

Economic  characteristics  of  intellectual  capital 

Already  some  time  ago  the  classical  economists  (Schumpeter,  1943)  concluded 
that  innovation  is  not  just  an  important  phenomenon  but  the  primary  driver  of 
economic  growth.  Competitiveness  of  an  economy  is  characterised  mainly  by  two 
factors:  the  technological  level  and  the  qualifications  of  personnel,  which  determine 
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productivity  and  quality  of  the  product  as  well  as  costs.  Development  and 
reproduction  of  the  innovative  environment  is  determined  by  the  triangle:  education 

- science  - economy.  The  intellectual  capital  strategy  (ICS)  secures  a regular, 
effective  and  systematic  exploration,  management  and  assessment  of  intellectual 
capital. 

The  overall  development  strategy  of  the  higher  education  institution  is  effective 
provided  that  it  is  developed  based  on  the  interplay  of  its  business  plan,  ICS  and 
marketing  plan.  Traditionally  human  capital,  structural  capital  and  relationship 
capital  are  seen  as  the  components  of  the  intellectual  capital  (Stewart,  1998).  The 
human  capital  in  the  higher  education  establishment  is  knowledge  which  its  human 
resources  (academic  and  administrative  personnel)  have;  the  structural  capital  is 
knowledge  which  remains  within  the  higher  education  establishment  irrespective  of 
turnover  of  human  capital  (legally  secured  intellectual  property,  data  bases,  system, 
procedures,  organisational  chart  etc.);  the  relationship  capital  comprises  resources  of 
external  relationships  which  involve  the  higher  education  establishment  in  various 
ways  (internal  and  external  clients;  parents  of  students,  sponsors,  cooperation 
partners,  state  and  non-govemment  organisations  etc.) 

It  has  to  be  recognised  that  the  evaluation  of  intellectual  capital  is  insufficiently 
incorporated  in  the  academic  management  of  higher  education  establishments  and 
also  - a unified  model  of  intellectual  capital  has  not  been  created  for  the  purposes  of 
practical  application.  This  is  not  a simple  task  as  evaluation  criteria  for  the 
intangible  assets  are  more  difficult  to  develop  and  quantify  for  the  balance  sheet 
than  those  for  tangible  assets.  Although  human  resource  accounting  has  been  put 
forward  already  in  1960’s  (Hermansson,  1964;  Brummet,  Flamholtz  & Pyle,  1968) 
the  old  understanding  of  accounting  and  money  has  to  be  upgraded  through  adding 
new  content  (e.g.  Yeh-Yu-Lin  & Edvinsson,  2010). 

Higher  education  and  research  in  Latvia  after  regaining  of  independence 

After  50  years  of  Soviet  occupation  Latvia's  independence  was  restored  in  1991, 
radically  changing  all  walks  of  life,  including  the  education.  Back  then  the 
foundation  was  laid  for  what  today  is  Latvia's  education  system.  The  legislation  acts 

- Law  on  Education  and  Law  on  Entrepreneurship  - ensured  the  implementation  of 
two  key  principles  that  changed  higher  education  radically:  academic  freedom  and 
private  initiative  and  funding  of  education. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  a sharp  decline  in  R&D.  While  in  1990  this  field 
employed  2,2%  of  the  Latvia’s  entire  workforce,  it  was  only  0,5%  after  1994.  This 
decrease  has  occurred  mainly  due  to  the  elimination  of  the  so-called  branch 
institutes  of  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences.  Employees  of  these  institutes  were  either 
forced  to  leave  research  work  or  left  by  themselves.  Many  of  them  took  the 
opportunity  to  switch  to  another  better-paid  job,  e.g.,  in  the  state  administration 
institutions  etc.  A number  of  scientists  established  their  own  companies.  A sizeable 
number  of  scientists  from  Latvia  work  abroad.  According  to  a rough  estimation  it  is 
1/3  of  the  country’s  scientific  potential  and  for  both  1990s  and  2008  the  number  of 
Latvian  scientists  who  have  moved  to  work  in  other  countries  stands  at  about  1000. 

On  the  other  hand,  transition  to  market  economy  brought  rapid  changes  in 
labour  market:  large  soviet  industrial  enterprises  had  to  wind  down  and  the 
associated  vocational  schools  stood  unable  to  provide  any  training  with  reasonable 
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application.  The  number  of  simple  jobs  suited  for  upper  secondary  school  graduates 
with  no  additional  training  decreased  and  new  areas  of  social-economic  activities 
related  to  the  existence  of  independent  state  and  democratic  society  emerged, 
generating  demand  for  new  fields  of  education. 

During  the  transition  period  Latvian  academic  society  was  concerned  about  the 
damage  done  to  the  science  by  fifty  years  of  isolation  from  the  world’s  scientific 
thoughts  and  research  progress.  In  these  circumstances  the  import  of  intellectual 
capital  was  considered  to  be  the  quickest  way  to  raise  the  level  of  Latvian  research 
and  academic  standards  to  a competitive  global  level.  The  re-establishing  of  contacts 
with  Western  academics  as  quick  as  possible  was  of  great  importance,  and  Latvian 
academic  society  was  fortunate  to  have  a strong  supportive  agency  in  Western 
countries  - Latvian  academic  diaspora  (Abens  & Gravite,  2012). 

The  Soviet  occupation  of  the  Baltic  States  in  1940,  the  Second  World  War  and 
Stalin’s  deportations  in  the  1940s  and  1950s  destroyed  Latvian  academic  society: 
hundreds  of  university  professors  were  fired,  died  in  concentration  camps  of  both 
fascist  and  communist  regimes,  or  emigrated  to  save  their  lives.  As  a result  of  these 
turbulent  events  the  Latvian  academic  diaspora  began  to  emerge  in  the  Western 
Europe,  the  Americas  and  Australia.  There  were  little,  or  no  professional  contacts 
between  the  academic  society  in  Soviet  Latvia  and  Latvian  academics  abroad  until 
the  mid-1980s.  Initial  changes  occurred  as  a result  of  Gorbatchev’s  glasnost  and 
perestroika  when  the  political  thaw  made  contacts  between  Western  and  local 
Latvian  scientists  and  academics  possible  once  again. 

Intellectual  capital  Import  In  Latvian  higher  education 

The  quantitative  description  of  the  import  and  export  of  intellectual  capital  does 
not  provide  sufficient  grounds  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  these  processes  on  the 
sustainable  development  of  higher  education  itself  An  assessment  of  qualitative 
changes  in  higher  education  system  caused  by  the  import  of  intellectual  capital 
might  give  us  more  clear  picture.  The  recent  history  of  Latvian  higher  education 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  discover:  what  were  the  patterns  of  importing  the 
intellectual  capital;  what  were  the  elements  of  change,  or  new  beginnings  generated 
by  imported  intellectual  capital;  and  how  sustainable  they  were. 

Two  sources  were  used  in  order  to  determine  how  the  first  contacts  between 
Latvian  scientists  in  Latvia  and  abroad  were  initiated  and  maintained,  who  initiated 
them,  what  was  the  nature  of  the  first  activities  and  what  was  the  impact  of  these 
activities  on  Latvian  higher  education:  newspaper  articles  and  oral  testimonies  of 
participants. 

The  official  position  and  direction  of  the  activities  initiated  by  Latvian  academia 
is  clearly  defined  in  the  newsletter  of  Union  of  Latvian  Scientists  - Zindtnes 
Vestnesis  [Scientific  Courier].  The  National  Awakening  began  in  1988,  and  the 
Union  of  Latvian  Scientists  was  one  of  the  public  and  professional  organizations 
established  to  support  the  country’s  road  to  independence.  The  newsletter  was 
usually  published  monthly  and  contained  quite  accurate  descriptions  of  the  activities 
of  the  Union  of  Latvian  Scientists:  transcripts  of  discussions,  business  trip  reports, 
work  plans  and  initiatives  for  cooperation  with  foreign  scientists  and  organizations. 
Partner  institutions  and  organizations,  as  well  as  individuals  involved  in  establishing 
contacts  with  Western  academic  societies  were  mentioned,  signed  and  planned 
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agreements  described.  Also  problems,  such  as  language  barriers  and  financial 
obstacles,  are  described  in  the  articles. 

In  addition  eight  members  of  the  Latvian  academic  diaspora  were  interviewed. 
The  interviewees  represented  different  academic  areas  - linguistics,  military, 
psychology,  theology,  political  science,  communications  and  education  sciences. 
They  were  involved  in  academic  activities  and  education  policy-making  in  Latvia 
during  the  transition  period.  The  interviewees  were  asked  to  describe  the  type  and 
nature  of  first  professional  contacts  with  Latvian  academic  society,  their  role  in 
developing  Latvian  higher  education  system  in  1990s,  and  to  give  a self-evaluation 
of  the  results  of  their  activities.  Also  four  Latvian  academics,  who  collaborated  with 
Western  academics  in  1990s  were  also  interviewed  about  activities  during  this  time. 

Findings 

Several  organizations  established  and  maintained  contacts  between  Latvian 
academics  across  the  borders  during  this  time.  In  Latvia  the  Union  of  Latvian 
Scientists  was  the  most  active.  It  was  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Latvian 
Academy  of  Sciences,  which  at  the  time  was  subordinate  to  and  financed  by  the 
USSR  Academy  of  Sciences.  Regular  business  trips  to  Moscow  were  held  to  report 
on  activities  and  to  receive  permission  and  funds  to  proceed  with  new  initiatives. 

The  Union  of  Latvian  Scientists  founded  two  other  organisations.  The  scientific 
association  Latvia  and  Latvians  in  the  World  was  founded  specifically  to  gather 
information  and  maintain  contacts  with  the  academic  diaspora.  The  Fund  for  Young 
Latvian  Scientists  was  established  to  raise  funds  to  help  finance  periods  of  study  or 
internships  abroad.  This  was  especially  crucial  after  the  flow  of  money  coming  from 
the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  was  cut  off 

During  the  first  years  of  collaboration  the  support  of  changes  in  Latvian 
academic  life  from  the  academic  diaspora  was  mainly  consultative.  The  common 
form  of  using  their  intellectual  capital  was  guest  lectures,  seminars  and  workshops 
held  by  Western  academics.  They  also  actively  were  involved  in  organisation  of  the 
First  World  Congress  of  Latvian  Scientists  which  was  seen  as  a culmination  of 
cooperation  at  that  time.  After  1991  several  diaspora  academics  decided  to  return  to 
Latvia  and  establish  their  academic  career  in  their  motherland.  Four  participants  of 
current  research  were  amongst  them. 

The  ease  of  cooperation  differed  depending  on  the  academic  field.  Diaspora 
academics  referred  to  full  support  of  their  activities  from  local  academics  in  natural 
sciences,  theology,  sociology,  military  sciences,  clinical  psychology.  The  experience 
in  the  humanities,  however,  is  described  almost  exclusively  in  negative  terms 
stressing  scepticism  and  fear  of  competition  on  the  part  of  the  local  academics. 

The  most  substantial  results  of  collaboration  were  reflected  in  the  founding  of 
new  research  departments  and  study  programmes  - sociology,  psychology,  military, 
theology  and  ecology.  Thus  one  of  the  leading  Latvian  scientists  Elmars  Grens 
noted:  “Scientifically  grounded  sociological  research  would  debunk  quite  a few 
illusions  cultivated  in  various  social  circles,  would  deter  some  from  taking  the  floor 
‘on  behalf  of  the  entire  nation’  and  voicing  their  interests  in  an  inappropriate 
manner.”  (Grens,  1989,  p.  3).  Professor  Cimdins  recalled  the  fruitful  trip  to  the  US 
and  Canada  that  resulted  in  support  from  diaspora  scientists,  who  funded  the  first 
laboratory  for  ecological  research  at  the  University  of  Latvia.  One  of  the 
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interviewees  stressed  out  the  importance  of  founding  the  National  Defence  Academy 
in  the  process  of  establishing  independent  Latvia’s  defence  system  and  joining 
NATO. 

Both  newsletter  and  interviews  showed  a distinct  tendency  to  encourage  young 
Latvian  researchers  to  leave  the  country  and  gain  experience  abroad  instead  of 
starting  something  new  in  Latvia.  This  was  considered  to  be  the  quickest  way  to 
raise  the  level  of  Latvian  research  to  a competitive  global  level.  The  newsletter 
allowed  to  track  down  the  names  of  first  17  post-graduate  students  and  young 
researchers  who  had  the  opportunity  to  go  abroad.  Most  of  them  represented  natural 
sciences,  medicine  and  finance,  and  there  were  no  representatives  from  humanities. 
Some  of  young  researchers  sent  abroad  have  returned  to  work  in  their  field  in 
Latvia,  but  others  have  remained  abroad  and  form  a new  Latvian  academic  diaspora. 

Conclusions 

Four  ways  of  importing  the  intellectual  capital  were  mainly  used  in  Latvia  to 
secure  the  qualitative  development  of  higher  education  during  and  after  regaining  of 
independence:  the  participation  of  Latvian  academics  in  scientific  conferences,  the 
guest  lectures  and  seminars  of  Western  academics,  the  involvement  of  Latvian 
diaspora  academics  in  establishing  new  study  fields  and  programmes,  and  study  and 
internship  periods  abroad. 

Latvian  academic  diaspora  played  a significant  role  to  secure  success  of 
transforming  the  higher  education  and  academic  standards  in  Latvia. 

The  import  of  the  intellectual  capital  in  early  1990s  allowed  to  establish  new 
fields  of  research  and  study  programmes  that  were  essential  for  an  independent 
country  at  that  time  and  still  serve  the  democratic  society  and  enrich  the  offer  of 
Latvian  higher  education  market.  The  re-engaging  of  Latvian  academics  with 
international  scientific  community  and  introducing  it  to  the  younger  generation 
brought  new  knowledge,  research  methodologies  and  study  methods  that  still  are 
used  and  developed  in  Latvian  universities.  The  understanding  of  importance  of 
diversity  and  academic  freedom  injected  back  then  changed  the  system  of  values  of 
Latvian  academic  society. 

The  import  of  intellectual  capital  is  not  implemented  by  residents  only:  it  can  be 
brought  also  by  diaspora  or  foreign  academics.  Therefore  the  definition  of  the 
intellectual  capital  import  needs  to  be  reconsidered. 
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LESSONS  FROM  THE  TRAINING  PROGRAMME  FOR  WOMEN  WITH 
DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  EXPERIENCE 

Abstract 

It  is  well  recognized  that  trauma  of  domestic  violence  has  destructive  impact  on 
somatic  and  mental  health  - hence  quality  of  life.  In  Poland  today’s  assistance 
programs  provide  a quite  wide  range  of  services,  including  emergency  shelter,  crisis 
intervention,  support  groups  and  counselling  services.  While  health  care  providers 
may  be  successful  at  treating  the  acute  effects  of  domestic  violence,  these  effects  are 
not  sufficiently  linked  to  the  restoration  of  victims’  wellness  and  reestablishment  of 
their  connections  with  the  community  - hence  social  inclusion.  The  aim  of  this 
paper  is  to  share  with  academics  and  mental  health  practitioners  the  experience  of 
developing  and  piloting  training  programme  for  women  with  domestic  violence 
experience.  The  objective  of  this  descriptive  study  is  to  investigate  participants’ 
reaction  to  the  intervention  “Living  better  with  the  experience  of  domestic  violence 
and  mental  health  difficulties”.  The  training  was  developed  during  the  DAPHNE  III 
Empowering  W9  project,  and  conducted  in  five  countries:  Greece,  Italy,  Slovenia, 
Poland,  and  United  Kingdom.  In  Warsaw  there  were  five  hours  workshops  twice  a 
month  over  sixteen  weeks  with  six  subsequent  refresher  sessions  conducted  once  a 
month.  The  participants  found  it  to  be  a very  positive  experience:  effective  and 
supportive.  These  results  need  replication  and  further  work  to  identify  what  were  the 
preconditions  for  making  it  such  a worthwhile  experience  and  how  this  could  be 
replicated  on  a wider  basis. 

Introduction 

...The  [violence]  victims  want:  the  restoration  of  their  honour  and  reestablishment 

of  their  own  connections  with  the  community...  (Herman,  2005,  p.  585). 

Domestic  violence  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  serious  and 
widespread  public  health  issues  facing  women  that  occurs  in  every  culture  and  social 
group  (Daoud  et  ah,  2012;  Garcia-Moreno  et  ah,  2006;  Gracia,  2004;  Herman, 
2005).  In  2004,  in  Poland  the  survey  was  carried  out  as  the  International  Violence 
Against  Women  Study  (IVAWS).  The  national  sample  of  2009  randomly  selected 
women  between  18  and  69  years  of  age  was  interviewed  by  face-to-face  contact. 
Over  1/3  of  women  have  been  subjected  to  physical,  sexual  or  both  types  of  violence 
during  their  life.  The  most  frequent  type  of  violence  against  women  in  Poland  was 
physical  violence.  In  many  cases  it  was  accompanied  by  sexual  violence.  The 
overall  indicator  of  victimization  in  Polish  survey  of  violence  against  women 
amounts  to  about  35%  for  lifetime,  17%  in  a five-year  period  and  6%  for  a 1-year 
period  (Gruszczynska,  2007,  p.  3-4).  The  unsatisfactory  police  services  interventions 
(as  stated  by  responders)  - contribute  to  the  recurring  victimization  of  women  and  is 
the  serious  barrier  to  overcome  their  trauma.  According  to  The  Public  Opinion 
Research  Centre  (2010)  - research  and  marketing  information  company  in  Poland  - 
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the  domestic  violence  victims  in  61%  are  women.  They  are  victims  of  sexual 
violence  in  90%,  physical  violence  in  63%,  psychic  violence  in  64%  and  economic 
violence  in  70%.  More  than  half  responders  (60%)  know  in  their  surrounding  at 
least  one  family  in  which  there  was  a violence  against  women.  The  authors  of  the 
survey  emphasize  that  the  data  is  underestimated. 

Abuse  has  devastating  physical  and  psychological  consequences  for  women  - 
the  “symptoms  of  abuse”  (Humphreys  & Thiara,  2003),  the  “battered  woman 
syndrome”  (Walker,  1991).  The  victims  face  post  traumatic  stress  disorders  (PTSD), 
depression,  anxiety,  phobias,  current  harmful  alcohol  consumption  and  psychoactive 
drug  dependence  (Coid  et  ah,  2003;  Fischbach  & Herbert,  1997;  Humphreys  & 
Joseph,  2004;  Roberts  et  al.,  1998).  They  often  report:  low  self  esteem  (Shields  & 
Hanneke,  1983),  low  self  efficacy  often  seen  as  learned  helplessness  (Walker,  1989), 
difficulties  in  dealing  with  negative  emotions  (Hajdo,  2007). 

In  Poland  today’s  programs  for  victims  provide  a range  of  services,  including 
emergency  shelter,  crisis  intervention,  support  groups,  counseling  services.  While 
health  care  providers  may  be  successful  at  treating  the  acute  effects  of  domestic 
violence,  these  effects  are  not  sufficiently  linked  to  the  restoration  of  victims’ 
wellness  and  reestablishment  of  their  connections  with  the  community  - hence 
social  inclusion.  In  this  context  the  promising  solution  in  assisting  women  with 
domestic  violence  experience  seems  to  be  training  intervention  based  on  lifelong 
learning,  recovery  and  empowerment  paradigm.  Group  work  addresses  all  traumatic 
experiences  levels  - individual,  organizational  and  social.  It  equips  the  individual 
with  an  instrument  of  self-determination,  provides  competency  awareness  and 
strengthens  self-esteem.  Sometimes  it  triggers  the  decision  of  disclosure  which 
might  be  a starting  point  to  abandon  abusive  relationship.  Being  a training  group 
member  one  can  learn  from  each  other,  give  and  gain  support,  exchange  information 
and  share  experiences. 

Lifelong  leaning,  recovery  and  empowerment 

Lifelong  learning  is  the  development  of  human  potential  through  a supportive 
process  which  stimulates  and  empowers  individuals  to  acquire  all  the 
knowledge,  skills,  values  and  understanding  they  will  need  throughout  their 
lifetimes  and  to  apply  them  with  confidence,  creativity  and  enjoyment  in  all 
roles,  circumstances  and  environments  (Longworth,  1999,  p.  2). 

Recovery  can  be  defined  in  many  different  ways  but  one  approach  is  to  see  it  as 
a process  of  individual  discovery,  encouraging  hope  and  formulating  realistic  goals. 
According  to  Farcas  (2007)  recovery  is  a non-linear,  multidimensional, 
individualized  process  that  reach  beyond  symptom  reduction.  In  recovery  narratives 
people  describe  the  following  experiences:  it  is  the  reawakening  of  hope  after 
despair,  it  is  breaking  through  denial  and  achieving  understanding  and  acceptance;  it 
is  moving  from  withdrawal  to  engagement  and  active  participation  in  life;  it  is  active 
coping  rather  than  passive  adjustment;  it  is  moving  from  alienation  to  a sense  of 
meaning  and  purpose,  it  is  not  accomplished  alone  - the  journey  involves  support 
and  partnership  (Ridgway,  2001).  The  fundamental  goals  of  the  recovery  movement 
are:  the  re-establishment  of  normal  roles  in  the  community,  the  developments  of  a 
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personal  support  network  and  an  increased  quality  of  life.  The  idea  of  learning  and 
empowerment  facilitate  the  process. 

The  idea  of  Personal  Recovery  Plan  originated  as  well  as  from  the  increased 
attention  paid  to  the  assessment  of  clients’  personal  construct  systems  and  meanings 
(Lyddon  et  al.,  2006;  Van  Geel  & De  Mey,  2004)  as  well  as  from  Personal 
Development  Plan  (PDP)  - the  tool  derived  from  management  and  education  to  help 
people  to  clarify  what  and  when  to  change.  Working  on  personal  recovery  plan  is 
hopeful,  meaningful,  self-determined  and  empowering  exercise.  It  supports  the 
recognition  that  recovery  is  about  moving  forwards  rather  than  returning  to  a place 
before  the  crisis  occurred  (Anczewska  et  al.,  2009). 

The  Wellness  Recovery  Action  Plan  - WRAP  (Copeland,  1997)  is  an  evidence- 
based  system  that  is  used  world-wide  by  people  who  are  dealing  with  mental  health 
and  other  kinds  of  health  challenges  and  by  people  who  want  to  attain  the  highest 
possible  level  of  wellness.  It  was  developed  by  a group  of  people  who  have  a lived 
experience  of  mental  health  difficulties  and  wanted  to  work  on  their  own  recovery; 
people  who  were  searching  for  ways  to  resolve  issues  that  had  been  troubling  them 
for  a long  time.  WRAP  involves  listing  personal  resources.  Wellness  Tools  and  then 
using  those  resources  to  develop  Action  Plans  to  use  in  specific  situations  which  are 
individually  determined.  Using  WRAP  as  a framework  people  can  develop  an 
effective  approach  to  overcoming  distressing  symptoms  and  dysfunctional  behavior 
patterns. 

Empowerment  is  a term  broadly  used  across  the  disciplines  of  sociology, 
psychology,  politics,  education,  service  administration  and  health  promotion.  It 
encompasses  a number  of  phenomena  which  might  be  related  to:  changing  the  social 
perception  of  domestic  violence  victims,  reforming  the  operations  and  rationale  of 
their  care  and  social  welfare,  changing  the  intra-psychic  and  behavioural  dimensions 
of  women  themselves. 

The  training  process  and  structure 

The  training  was  developed  during  the  DAPHNE  III  Empowering  W9  project 
and  conducted  in  five  countries:  Greece,  Italy,  Slovenia,  Poland,  and  United 
Kingdom. 

In  Warsaw  (Poland),  women  with  domestic  violence  experiences  were  contacted 
through  emergency  shelter  “DOM”.  The  decision  to  participate  in  the  training  was 
strictly  voluntary,  based  upon  the  information  provided  by  the  shelter  team.  The 
only  exclusion  criteria  were  as  follow:  acute  crisis  and  work  place  violence 
experience. 

The  training  “Living  better  with  the  experience  of  domestic  violence  and  mental 
health  difficulties”  prioritise  a “three-fold  concept”:  sensitivity  and  awareness, 
knowledge  and  understanding,  individual  practice.  The  training  process  took  place 
over  sixteen  weeks  with  six  subsequent  refresher  sessions  once  a month.  There  was 
an  emphasis  on  developing  personal  strengths  and  coping  skills.  A Personal 
Recovery  Plan  as  well  as  Wellness  Recovery  Action  Plan  was  part  of  the 
curriculum. 

Each  teaching  session  lasted  about  five  hours  with  short  breaks.  The  teaching 
sessions  were  organised  on  two  Saturdays  monthly  in  order  to  not  interfere  with 
participants  occupational  and  family  duties.  The  module  was  designed  to  be 
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delivered  in  eight  sequences  with  the  exercises:  In  what  kind  of  the  group  I would 
like  to  be?  In  what  kind  of  the  group  I would  dislike  to  be?  Emotions  ’ dealing,  Big 
Wind  Blows  in  specific:  focus  on  strengths,  My  Personal  Recovery  Plan,  Finish  the 
sentence:  I admire  other  people,  because  they....  The  Way  to  My  Goal,  What  helps 
me  in  my  recovery?  Wellness  Recovery  Action  Plan,  Breathing  and  Imaginary 
Technique,  Autogenic  Training,  Progressive  Muscles  Relaxation,  Making  the 
Thought-Mood  Connection,  Two  Column  Technique  - good  and  bad  sides  of  anger. 
Managing  Anger,  Using  Imagery  in  Working  with  Anger,  Responsibility  Pie,  Power 
and  Control  Wheel,  Safety  Planning,  How  assertive  am  I?  What  are  the  benefits  of 
assertiveness?  My  rights  and  boundaries. 

Participants 

23  women  were  recruited  to  participate  in  the  training. 

The  mean  age  of  the  participants  was  47  years.  15  women  had  higher  education 
but  only  8 were  in  full  time  employment.  1 1 women  were  married,  3 were  divorced, 
3 - separated  and  1 was  widowed.  The  mean  number  of  children  was  2.  Women  had 
been  experiencing  violence  for  16  years  on  average. 

Nearly  50%  (11  out  of  23  women)  reported  that  good  and  satisfying 
relationships  with  friends  and  family  are  their  major  resources  which  help  to  support 
their  wellness.  4 women  mentioned  physical  activity  to  be  of  great  use.  More  than 
50%  (13  women)  were  not  able  to  list  things  they  would  like  to  try  to  support  their 
wellness  which  may  indicate  that  there  is  a call  for  guidance  in  this  respect.  For  5 
participants  faith  in  God  was  a source  of  sense  of  meaning  or  significance  and 
inspiration,  followed  by  children  and  family. 

Participants’  reactions  to  the  training 

Participants’  expectations  towards  the  training  focused  on  new  knowledge  and 
skills.  Examples  included:  to  learn  to  be  assertive,  to  cope  with  anger,  to  know  my 
strength;  to  learn  how  to  accept  the  situation  and  accept  it;  to  learn  self-confidence 
and  sense  of  womanhood;  to  cope  with  my  anxiety,  to  be  assertive,  to  improve  my 
self-esteem;  to  cope  with  stress,  to  improve  self-esteem,  to  put  aims  and  realize 
them,  to  take  care  of  my  needs;  to  be  assertive  and  know  how  to  put  boundaries,  to 
improve  self-esteem,  how  to  get  rid  of  fear  (people,  shouts). 

1 1 participants  were  interviewed  during  post  training  assessments.  Only  1 
person  stated  that  she  had  gained  little  information,  other  women  were  satisfied  with 
the  amount  of  knowledge  they  learnt. 

All  of  the  participants,  who  took  part  in  the  sessions  showed  full  engagement 
with  the  training.  Women  which  during  the  first  two  sessions  were  laud,  even  hostile 
became  calmer.  Anxious  and  fearful  women  became  more  open.  They  underlined 
that  talking  of  their  strengths  was  helpful  and  made  them  feel  good.  The  most 
problematic  issue  was  identifying  personal  goals  - participants  were  wondering  why 
but  no  definite  conclusion  was  made.  Very  diversified  feelings  and  reactions  were 
observed  during  relaxation  training  - new  experience  and  doubts  regarding  this 
technique  effectiveness.  During  the  fourth,  and  the  following  sessions  women 
shared:  friendliness,  thankfulness,  gratitude  and  admiration  to  each  other  and 
facilitators.  Majority  of  them  demonstrated  satisfaction,  pride  regarding 
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achievements  and  hope  for  the  future.  They  stated  they  have  lived  in  isolation  and 
participating  in  the  training  let  them  build  new  relationships  and  rebuild  the  old 
ones.  They  discovered  many  similarities  with  others  participants  life  situation  and 
learn  from  each  other.  Majority  of  them  noticed  they  needed  to  practice  acquired 
knowledge  and  skills  in  everyday  life. 

Some  examples  of  participants’  views: 

the  most  useful  was  to  see  how  I have  changed,  self-evaluation  regarding  what  I 
have  done  and  what  is  in  front  of  me;  training  on  coping  skills  in  crisis, 
relaxation  - it  helped  me  a lot,  however  I doubt  it;  I liked  that  we  have  "opened" 
ourselves;  1 have  discover  my  anger!  Thank  you. 

Some  comments  on  refresher  sessions: 

they  helped  to  work  on  several  issues  which  we  have  been  trained;  occasions  to 
have  more  contacts  with  so  experienced  and  skillful  professionals;  they  helped 
to  recall  me  the  training  material;  more  supportive  than  I have  expected;  I 
didn't  realise  that  this  training  will  last  so  long,  sometimes  it  was  hard  to 
organize  the  day  to  be  present,  but  these  "extra " sessions  were  very  useful  in 
regards  farther  development. 

The  least  satisfactory  aspects  of  the  programme  included  deviations  from  the 
topic  actually  discussed  and  too  long  introductory  session. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  all  the  participants  found  this  learning  experience 
to  be  very  positive  - in  most  cases  useful  and  inspiring.  These  results  obviously 
need  replication  on  the  wider  basis. 

Considering  that  the  programme  is  still  in  its  very  developmental  phase, 
participants’  opinions  and  suggestions  regarding  training’s  design  and  content  were 
especially  valuable.  Two  themes  seem  to  be  of  great  importance  for  the  participants: 
to  learn  how  to  manage  anger  and  how  to  help  children  who  experience  violence.  As 
far  as  training’s  design  is  considered  participants  recommended  that  it  should  be 
longer  and  include  not  more  than  10  trainees. 

Conclusions 

Domestic  violence  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  serious  and 
widespread  public  health  issues  facing  women  that  occurs  in  every  culture  and  social 
group.  Such  an  experience  has  destructive  impact  on  somatic  and  mental  health  as 
well  as  on  quality  of  life.  In  Poland  today’s  assistance  programs  are  mainly  provided 
on  the  medical  care  basis.  The  positive  effects  of  these  interventions  are  not 
sufficiently  linked  to  the  restoration  of  victims’  wellness  and  reestablishment  of 
their  connections  with  the  community  - hence  social  inclusion.  The  idea  of 
empowering  training  intervention  directed  at  vulnerable  and  socially  excluded 
domestic  violence  survivors  is  ideal  as  it  might  help  women  to  gain  control  of  their 
lives  and  instil  in  them  motivation  to  reclaim  their  position  in  the  community. 
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LONELINESS  AND  DEPRESSION  AMONG  POLISH  UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS:  PRELIMINARY  FINDINGS  FROM  A LONGITUDINAL  STUDY 

Abstract 

It  is  widely  acknowledged  that  loneliness  and  depression  are  prevalent  among 
university  students  and  may  contribute  to  poor  academic  achievements  or  higher 
probability  of  dropping  out  of  university.  However,  the  associations  between  these 
two  phenomena  are  complex  and  not  fully  understood.  In  this  paper  we  describe 
preliminary  findings  from  a longitudinal  study  investigating  the  interrelationships 
between  loneliness  and  depression  in  a representative  sample  of  students  of  the 
University  of  Rzeszow  (Poland).  The  obtained  results  confirm  those  from  previous 
studies  reporting  a stronger  and  more  stable  effect  of  loneliness  on  depression  than 
vice  versa.  A temporally  stable  influence  of  loneliness  on  depression  suggests  that 
interventions  aiming  to  reduce  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  of  loneliness  should  result 
in  lowering  the  severity  of  depressive  symptoms.  University  counselling  services 
should  offer  interventions  targeting  loneliness  among  the  students  in  order  to  help 
them  to  adapt  to  the  challenges  of  the  university  education  and  protect  them  from 
developing  depression. 

Introduction 

Epidemiological  studies  indicate  that  depression  belongs  to  the  most  common 
mental  disorders.  Comparative  analyses  demonstrate  that  both  in  developed  and 
developing  countries  the  12-month  prevalence  rates  of  major  depression  are  at  least 
5%  (Kessler  et  al.,  2010).  It  is  widely  recognized  that  university  students  are  one  of 
the  groups  particularly  prone  to  depression.  The  meta-analysis  performed  by 
Ibrahim  et  al.  (2012),  which  included  the  results  of  24  studies  published  in  the  span 
of  the  last  20  years,  proved  that  nearly  one  third  of  the  students  experienced 
depressive  symptoms  (the  weighted  mean  for  all  the  included  studies  was  30.6%). 

The  elevated  level  of  depressive  symptoms  in  university  students  is  regarded  to 
be  associated  with  a high  level  of  stressors  appearing  in  a relatively  short  period  of 
time.  Stressful  events  related  to  this  period  of  life  have  two  different  sources  (Besser 
& Zeigler-Hill,  2012).  First,  they  result  from  the  specificity  of  the  educational 
process:  new  - relative  to  a high  school  - methods  of  teaching  and  learning,  lesser 
social  support  received  from  lecturers,  and  greater  role  of  an  individual  approach  to 
academic  duties,  individualized  skills  to  scientific  work  and  time  management 
abilities.  Second,  they  are  associated  with  changes  in  one’s  social  relationships: 
limited  contacts  with  family  and  friends,  necessity  of  leaving  home  and  building 
new  social  networks. 

An  unsuccessful  process  of  adaptation  to  a new  social  environment  may  result 
in  social  isolation  and,  as  a consequence,  feeling  of  loneliness,  understood  as  “a 
situation  experienced  by  the  individual  as  one  where  there  is  an  unpleasant  or 
inadmissible  lack  of  (quality  of)  certain  relationships”  (De  Jong  Gierveld,  1987,  p. 
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120).  Similar  to  depression,  loneliness  is  highly  prevalent  among  university  students 
(Cutrona,  1982;  Ponzetti,  1990). 

Both  feelings  of  loneliness  (Hawkley  & Cacioppo,  2010;  Mahon,  Yarcheski, 
Yarcheski,  Cannella  & Hanks,  2006;)  and  depressive  symptoms  (Michael, 
Hueisman,  Gerard,  Gilligan  & Gustafson,  2006)  are  related  to  a number  of  negative 
consequences  - physical  (e.g.  lowered  immunity,  increased  risk  of  cardiovascular 
disorders,  sleep  disturbances),  intrapersonal  (e.g.  poor  self-esteem,  decreased  level 
of  optimism,  anxiety,  suicidal  behaviours),  or  interpersonal  (e.g.  impaired  quality  of 
social  networks,  diminished  frequency  of  interpersonal  contacts,  social  anxiety, 
reduced  perceived  social  support)  - which  may  lead  to  a higher  mortality  (Holt- 
Lunstad,  Smith,  Layton  & Brayne,  2010;  Mykletun  et  al.,  2009).  Importantly, 
loneliness  (Benner,  2011)  and  depression  (Eric  Chan,  Zadeh,  Jahng  & Mak,  2008; 
Grimm,  2007)  correlate  with  poor  academic  achievements  and  higher  probability  of 
dropping  out  of  university. 

Depression  and  loneliness  are  distinct  but  closely  related,  mutually  reinforcing 
phenomena.  On  the  one  hand,  negative  perception  of  one’s  social  relationships 
(loneliness)  may  form  the  basis  for  the  development  of  depressive  symptoms,  and  on 
the  other  hand  depression  may  contribute  to  impairments  in  social  relationships 
(Joiner  & Timmons,  2009),  and  hence  to  feelings  of  loneliness.  These  complex  links 
between  inadequate  social  relationships  and  depression  are  well  described  in  a series 
of  papers  by  Karen  D.  Rudolph  (2008;  2008;  2009). 

The  reciprocal  effects  of  depression  and  loneliness  are  also  reflected  in 
longitudinal  studies  using  contemporary  statistical  methods,  e.g.  autoregressive 
cross-lagged  panel  models  (Geiser,  2013).  The  findings  from  these  studies  lead  to  a 
general  conclusion  that  although  depression  and  loneliness  mutually  affect  each 
other,  the  impact  of  loneliness  is  larger  (Luo,  Hawkley,  Waite  & Cacioppo,  2012; 
Vanhalst,  Klimstra,  et  al.,  2012)  and  more  stable  (Vanhalst,  Luyckx,  Teppers  & 
Goossens,  2012).  The  establishment  of  the  direction  of  this  relationship  is  not  only 
of  great  theoretical  interest,  but  has  also  important  practical  implications. 

Identifying  mechanisms  linking  loneliness  and  depression  may  help  in 
designing  and  implementing  different  types  of  effective  preventive  interventions 
aiming  to  alleviate  their  negative  consequences.  Therefore,  we  undertook  the  present 
longitudinal  study  intended  to  further  explore  the  relationship  between  loneliness 
and  depression  in  a sample  of  university  students.  We  tested  the  hypothesis  that  this 
relationship  is  bi-directional  but  the  effect  of  loneliness  on  depression  is  stronger 
than  the  effect  of  depression  on  loneliness. 

Methods 

Participants 

A representative  sample  of  1021  students  from  the  University  of  Rzeszow 
(Poland),  randomly  selected  from  the  university’s  student  database,  anonymously 
took  part  in  this  longitudinal,  three  phase  (December  2011,  March  2012,  June  2012), 
Internet  survey.  The  majority  of  the  participants  were  women  (85.2%),  single 
(93.3%),  with  permanent  address  in  the  countryside  (60.6%). 

Instruments 

Loneliness  was  assessed  with  the  UCLA  Loneliness  Scale-Revised  (UCLA-R) 
(Russell,  1996;  Russell,  Peplau  & Ferguson,  1978).  This  20-item  questionnaire 
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contains  1 1 negatively  worded  (lonely)  and  9 positively  worded  (non-lonely)  items. 
Respondents  are  asked  to  rate  each  item  on  a scale  ranging  from  1 (never)  to  4 
(often).  After  reverse  coding  of  several  items,  a higher  score  on  the  scale  reflects 
more  feelings  of  loneliness.  The  instrument  has  been  demonstrated  to  have  good 
construct  validity  (Russell,  1996).  In  the  present  study,  Cronbach’s  alpha  coefficient 
was  high  (a  > 0.95  in  each  wave  of  the  research). 

Depressive  symptoms  were  measured  using  the  Center  for  Epidemiologic 
Studies  Depression  Scale  (CES-D)  Iowa  short  form  (Kohout,  Berkman,  Evans  & 
Comoni-Huntley,  1993;  Radloff,  1977).  This  self-report  instrument  consists  of  11 
items  rated  on  a 4-point  Likert  scale  that  ranges  from  0 (rarely  or  none  of  the  time 
[less  than  1 day])  to  3 (most  or  all  of  the  time  [5-7  days])  based  on  respondents’ 
feelings  during  the  last  week.  Responses  are  summed  up  to  create  a total  score  - 
higher  values  indicate  more  severe  depression.  We  excluded  from  the  total  score 
three  items  concerning  social  relations  of  respondents  („I  felt  lonely”,  “People  were 
unfriendly”  and  “I  felt  that  people  disliked  me”)  in  order  to  avoid  item  overlap 
between  measures  of  loneliness  and  depression  (Cacioppo,  Hawkley  & Thisted, 
2010).  In  our  sample,  the  internal  consistency  of  the  scale  was  adequate  (a  > 0.80  in 
each  wave  of  the  research). 

Procedure 

In  order  to  examine  the  longitudinal  relationships  between  loneliness  and 
depression,  we  used  autoregressive  cross-lagged  modelling  with  observed  variables. 
In  this  model,  autoregressive  and  cross-lagged  effects  can  be  analyzed  (Geiser, 
2013).  Autoregressive  (or  autopredictive)  effect  refers  to  that  part  of  the  model  in 
which  a variable  is  regressed  on  itself  at  an  earlier  time  period.  Autoregressive  part 
provides  information  about  the  relative  stability  (continuity)  of  a specified  construct 
over  time,  or  - more  precisely  - about  how  much  of  the  variance  of  the  variable  X at 
time  T is  explained  by  the  same  variable  measured  at  time  T-1.  The  first-order 
autoregressive  effects  are  autoregressive  effects  between  adjacent  time  points  (eg. 
between  T1  and  T2  or  T2  and  T3).  Second-order  autoregressive  effects  are 
autoregressive  effects  between  nonadjacent  time  points  (e.g.  between  T1  and  T3). 
Cross-lagged  effects  represent  the  longitudinal  prediction  of  one  construct  at  time  T 
from  the  other  at  time  T-1,  controlling  for  the  autoregressive  prediction  of  that 
construct  from  itself  over  time. 

All  the  analyses  were  performed  with  Mplus  7 (Muthen  & Muthen,  1998-2012) 
and  maximum  likelihood  estimator.  Model  fit  was  assessed  by  several  commonly 
used  (Byrne,  2012)  fit  indices:  chi-square  test,  the  Tucker-Lewis  index  (TLI),  the 
comparative  fit  index  (CFI),  and  the  root-mean-square  error  of  approximation 
(RMSEA).  We  assumed  that  good  fit  is  indicated  by  p value  for  chi  square  test 
greater  than  0.05,  values  greater  than  0.95  for  TLI  and  CFI  and  lower  than  0.06  for 
RMSEA. 

Results 

The  model  with  second-order  autoregressive  effects  fitted  the  data  well  (x^  = 
5.14,  df  = 2,  = 0.07,  RMSEA  = 0.04,  CFI  = 0.99,  TLI  = 0.99).  Regarding  the 

standardized  autoregressive  coefficients,  a high  degree  of  stability  between  adjacent 
time  points  (first-order  autoregressive  effects:  UCLAxi^UCLAx2  = 0.83; 
UCLAx2^UCLAx3  = 0.53;  CES-Dxi^CES-Dx2  = 0.53;  CES-Dx2^CES-Dx3  = 0.41) 
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and  non-adjacent  time  points  (second-order  autoregressive  effects: 
UCLAti^UCLAt3  = 0.32;  CES-Dti^CES-Dt3  = 0.25)  in  loneliness  and  depression 
was  found.  All  autopredictive  effects  (including  both  first-  and  second-order  effects) 
were  statistically  significant  (p  < 0.05).  Higher  values  of  the  regression  coefficients 
for  loneliness  than  for  depression  indicate  that  the  relative  level  of  loneliness 
remained  more  stable  than  depression  throughout  the  study  period. 

The  analysis  of  the  cross-lagged  effects  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  while 
loneliness  predicted  later  depressive  symptoms  across  both  time  intervals 
(UCLAxi^CES-Dx2  = 0.19  and  UCLAx2^CES-Dx3  = 0.13),  depressive  symptoms 
predicted  loneliness  only  between  T2  and  T3  (CES-Dx2^UCLAx3  = 0.09),  but  not 
between  T1  and  T2  (CES-Dxi^UCLAx2  = 0.02).  Additionally,  the  estimated 
standardized  cross-lagged  effects  from  loneliness  to  depression  were  larger  than  the 
corresponding  cross-lagged  effects  from  depression  to  loneliness.  Overall,  the 
present  cross-lagged  study  clearly  indicates  that  loneliness  predicts  later  depressive 
symptoms. 

Conclusions 

The  main  purpose  of  the  presented  study  was  to  assess  the  relationships  between 
loneliness  and  depression  using  longitudinal  data  collected  from  a representative 
sample  of  students  of  the  University  of  Rzeszow  (Poland)  at  three  points  in  time 
(during  one  academic  year).  The  obtained  results  confirm  those  from  previous 
studies  reporting  a stronger  and  more  stable  effect  of  loneliness  on  depression  than 
vice  versa.  Thus,  our  findings  provide  support  for  the  hypothesis  that  a negative 
evaluation  of  one’s  interpersonal  relationships  contributes  to  the  development  of 
depressive  symptoms  (Luo  et  al.,  2012;  Vanhalst,  Klimstra,  et  al.,  2012;  Vanhalst, 
Luyckx,  Teppers,  et  al.,  2012). 

A temporally  stable  influence  of  loneliness  on  depression  suggests  that 
interventions  aiming  to  reduce  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  of  loneliness  should  result 
in  lowering  the  severity  of  depressive  symptoms.  The  earlier  empirical  analyses 
showed  that  diminishing  the  level  of  loneliness  assessed  with  the  UCLA  scale  by 
one  standard  deviation  leads  to  a reduction  in  depressive  symptoms  measured  with 
the  CES-D  scale  by  0.33  standard  deviation  two  years  after  the  intervention  has  been 
applied  (VanderWeele,  Hawkley,  Thisted  & Cacioppo,  2011). 

While  interpreting  the  findings  from  our  study,  some  methodological  limitations 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  First  of  all,  it  is  worth  noticing  that  we  assessed 
depression  with  a simple,  shortened  version  of  the  CES-D  scale.  Further  studies  are 
needed  using  the  full,  preferably  revised  version  of  this  instrument  (CES-D-R, 
Eaton,  Smith,  Ybarra,  Muntaner,  & Tien,  2004),  which  reflects  the  diagnostic 
criteria  of  DSM-IV  (American  Psychiatric  Association,  2000)  and  does  not  contain 
items  concerning  interpersonal  relationships.  Furthermore,  we  did  not  include  in  the 
analyses  important  variables  which  may  modify  the  mutual  relationships  between 
loneliness  and  depression,  such  as  e.g.  attachment  styles,  self-esteem,  sense  of 
coherence,  sociotropy/autonomy  orientation,  personality  features,  level  of  anxiety, 
perceived  stress,  stress  coping  strategies,  or  spirituality/religiosity. 

Given  that  depression  appearing  at  earlier  life  stages  may  lead  to  the 
accumulation  of  negative  consequences  through  adult  life,  it  seems  desirable  that 
university  counselling  services  should  offer  interventions  targeting  loneliness  among 
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the  students  in  order  to  help  them  to  adapt  to  the  challenges  of  the  university 
education  and  protect  them  from  developing  depressive  symptoms.  However  there  is 
some  evidence  that  the  interventions  addressing  maladaptive  social  cognition  are 
effective  (Masi  et  ah,  2011)  the  trainings  based  on  empowerment  paradigm  seems  to 
be  promising  solution.  Engaging  young  people  in  structured  organized  activities  that 
link  them  to  each  other  and  to  institutions  enhances  their  self-awareness  and  social 
achievement,  improves  mental  health  and  academic  performance  and  reduces 
possible  social  exclusion.  Also  could  help  students  meet  their  needs  for  power  and 
belonging,  which  will  positively  affect  their  achievement  motivation  - hence 
learning. 
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PSYCHOSOCIAL  DIFFICULTIES  EXPERIENCED  BY  PEOPLE 
DIAGNOSED  WITH  SCHIZOPHRENIA  - BARRIERS  TO  SOCIAL 
INCLUSION 

Abstract 

Schizophrenia  as  mental  illness  is  defined  in  terms  of  diagnostic  criteria  which 
do  not  include  the  full  range  of  psychosocial  difficulties  that  shape  the  lived 
experience  of  persons  with  this  diagnosis  and  affect  their  quality  of  life.  The 
biopsychosocial  approach  found  in  the  World  Health  Organization’s  International 
Classification  of  Functioning,  Disability  and  Health  - ICF  seems  to  be  promising 
solution.  The  psychosocial  difficulties  (PSDs),  as  defined  in  it,  are  impairments, 
activity  limitations  and  participation  restrictions.  Impairments  and  activity 
limitations  are  components  of  a person’s  health  state.  Participation  restrictions  go 
beyond  the  health  state  - they  are  restrictions  in  a person’s  functioning  in  his  or  her 
actual  environment.  Quality  of  life,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  subjective  appraisal  of 
impairments,  activity  limitations  and  participation  restrictions.  In  the  most  recent 
systematic  literature  review  the  most  relevant  PSDs  associated  with  schizophrenia 
are:  cognitive  functions  and  emotional  functions,  relationships  with  others, 
employment,  participating  in  social  activities.  The  themes  from  the  patients’ 
narratives  indicate  the  same  ones.  The  effective  mental  health  services  provision,  as 
well  as  implementation  of  adequate  social  interventions  should  help  users  to 
overcome  these  difficulties.  The  idea  of  the  training  which  focuses  on  common 
understanding  regarding  psychosocial  difficulties  as  barriers  to  social  inclusion,  and 
guidance  for  future  research  seems  to  be  obligatory  in  postgraduate  curricula  for 
mental  health  providers. 

Introduction 

The  personal,  social  and  economic  costs  of  brain  disorders  have  been 
underestimated  for  decades  because  of  the  lack  of  valid  and  acceptable  information 
(Andlin-Sobocki  et  al.,  2005)  and  the  reviews  of  such  studies  (Wittchen  & Jacob, 
2005).  This  is  because  these  disorders  are  defined  in  terms  of  diagnostic  criteria 
which,  though  invaluable  in  identifying  the  underlying  health  problem  and  its 
etiology,  do  not  include  the  full  range  of  psychosocial  difficulties  that  actually  shape 
the  life  experience  of  persons  with  these  disorders  and  affect  their  quality  of  life. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  share  with  academics  and  mental  health  providers 
ideas  on  psychosocial  difficulties  (PSDs)  with  regard  to  the  biopsychosocial 
approach  found  in  the  World  Health  Organization’s  International  Classification  of 
Functioning,  Disability  and  Health  - ICF  (WHO,  2001). 

Although,  up  until  now  the  application  of  the  ICF  in  psychiatry  (Alvarez,  2012) 
and  social  sciences  was  rather  limited  it  can  serve  as  a basis  for  creating  instruments 
comprehensively  assessing  psychosocial  outcomes  in  mental  disorders  that  could  be 
of  use  in  both  research  and  clinical  praxis  - more  effective  training  interventions, 
and  monitoring  their  impact  over  time  in  terms  of  what  really  matters  to  patients  and 
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caregivers.  It  might  be  also  useful  in  terms  of  mental  health  providers’  postgraduate 
education  aiming  at  users’  empowerment  and  social  inclusion. 

Biopsychosocial  (BPS)  model 

The  term  “biopsychosocial  model”  is  associated  with  the  name  of  George  Engel, 
the  internist,  psychiatrist,  and  psychoanalyst.  His  background  in  medicine  and 
psychoanalysis  inclined  him  to  look  for  cross-links  among  illness,  personal 
development,  and  life  situation.  His  model  responds  to  three  problems  in  medical 
thinking  that  he  considered  as  the  causes  for  dehumanizing  care:  the  dualistic  nature 
of  the  medical  model,  with  its  separation  of  body  and  mind;  the  materialistic  and 
reductionist  orientation  of  medical  thinking;  the  influence  of  the  observer  on  the 
observed.  The  author  provided  a rationale  for  including  the  human  dimension  of 
both  the  clinician  and  the  patient  for  a comprehensive  treatment  as  well  as  for  a 
scientific  study  - clinical  formulations  based  on  the  BPS  model  give  equal  weight  to 
the  clinical  data  in  the  biological,  psychological,  and  social  spheres.  All  dimensions 
of  the  clinical  domain  function  interdependently  and  reciprocally  (Engel,  1997; 
White,  2005).  Since  Engel’s  publication  (1997)  the  biopsychosocial  model  was  put 
on  the  undergraduate  and  postgraduate  teaching  agenda  in  medical  schools  across 
the  world  and  on  the  educational  programme  of  residency  training  in  psychiatry  and 
psychology  in  many  places. 

The  International  Classification  of  Functioning,  Disability  and  Health  - ICF 

The  International  Classification  of  Functioning,  Disability  and  Health  (ICF) 
published  by  the  World  Health  Organization  (WHO)  in  2001  is  based  on  the 
biopsychosocial  model  (BPS)  of  health  and  disability.  It  was  developed  as  an 
international  language  to  describe  the  consequences  of  health  conditions  at  the 
individual  and  societal  levels. 

Psychosocial  difficulties  arise  from  the  interaction  of  the  psychological  and  the 
social  factors  - hence  are  not  direct  consequences  of  the  health  condition  alone  but 
are  outcomes  of  the  interaction  between  the  health  condition  and  contextual  factors. 
They  are  not  the  factors  that  produce  an  intrinsic  decrease  in  functioning,  but  also  in 
terms  of  the  physical,  social  and  attitudinal  environment  that  gives  the  true  measure 
of  the  impact  of  brain  disorders  on  people’s  lives.  This  social  and  attitudinal 
environment,  especially  in  the  case  of  mental  illness,  includes  barriers  such  as 
misunderstanding,  stigma  and  discrimination,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  social 
policies  to  accommodate  people  with  brain  disorders  in  the  workplace  and  in  society 
(WHO,  2001).  The  absence  of  such  environmental  factors  is  a concurrent  reason  of 
functioning  decrement  - hence  social  exclusion. 

The  psychosocial  difficulties,  as  defined  in  the  International  Classification  of 
Functioning,  Disability  and  Health  - ICF  (WHO,  2001),  are  impairments,  activity 
limitations  and  participation  restrictions.  Impairments  and  activity  limitations  are 
components  of  a person’s  health  state.  Participation  restrictions  go  beyond  the  health 
state  to  include  restrictions  in  a person’s  performance  of  actions,  tasks  and  behaviors 
in  his  or  her  actual  environment.  Quality  of  life,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  subjective 
appraisal  of  impairments,  activity  limitations  and  participation  restrictions  (Cieza  et 
al.,  2008). 

Psychosocial  difficulties  (PSDs)  experienced  by  people  with  schizophrenia  - 

literature  review 
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Schizophrenia  is  consistently  demonstrated  to  have  a major  negative  impact  on 
quality  of  life  (Marwaha  et  al.,  2008;  Thomicroft  et  ah,  2004;  Ritsner  & Gibel, 

2007) ,  linked  with  disempowerment  (Kilian  et  al.,  2003;  Longden,  2010)  and  social 
exclusion  (Marwaha  & Johnson,  2004;  Meesters  et  al.,  2010). 

Several  literature  reviews  analyzed  various  aspects  of  psychosocial  difficulties 
in  schizophrenia,  such  as  psychopathological  symptoms  (Makinen  et  al.,  2008)  or 
impairments  of  basic  cognition  (Szdke  et  al.,  2008),  social  cognition  (Penn  et  al., 

2008) ,  emotional  experience  (Cohen  & Minor,  2010),  social  functioning  (Meesters 
et  al.,  2010),  vocational  functioning  (Marwaha  & Johnson,  2004)  and  quality  of  life 
(Back  & Newhill,  2007)  but  failed  to  systematically  synthesize  the  data  across  the 
entire  breadth  of  psychosocial  problems  experienced  by  people  with  this  disease 
since  there  is  lack  of  consensus  how  to  define  psychosocial  outcomes  (Figueira  & 
Brissos,  2011). 

In  accordance  with  the  ICF  framework,  psychosocial  difficulties  associated  with 
schizophrenia  can  be  characterized  as  impairments  of  mental  functions  (such  as 
emotional  functions)  activity  limitations,  and  participation  restrictions  in  such 
domains  as  work,  family  life  and  leisure  activities.  Environmental  factors  such  as 
stigma,  a supportive  family  as  well  as  personal  factors,  such  as  confidence  in  one’s 
ability  to  overcome  difficulties,  can  have  a positive  or  negative  impact  on  PSDs. 

The  systematic  literature  review  (Switaj  et  al.,  2012)  confirms  that  psychosocial 
problems  encountered  by  people  with  schizophrenia  in  their  daily  lives  are  very 
diverse.  The  most  frequently  addressed  PSDs  were  related  to  the  areas  of 
psychopathology,  overall  disability  and  functioning,  relationships  with  others, 
cognitive  functions,  emotional  functions,  quality  of  life  and  wellbeing,  employment, 
and  energy  and  drive.  This  pattern  of  findings  well  reflects  the  common 
understanding  of  unfavorable  schizophrenia  course  and  outcome  as  a socially 
excluding  disease  manifesting  itself  by  positive,  negative,  cognitive,  mood  and 
motor  symptoms,  variable  degrees  of  functional,  social  and  occupational 
impairments,  and  marked  worsening  of  both  objective  and  subjective  indicators  of 
quality  of  life. 

Psychosocial  difficulties  (PSDs)  experienced  by  people  with  schizophrenia  - 

lived  experience 

A qualitative  study  using  focus  group  methodology  (Lehoux  et  al.,  2006;  Rees 
et  al.,  2007)  was  conducted  in  Warsaw  to  identify  and  explore  the  significance  of  the 
PSDs  experienced  by  people  with  lived  experience  of  schizophrenia.  The 
recruitment  of  participants  and  data  collection  were  performed  by  health 
professionals:  one  psychiatrist,  one  psychologist  at  the  clinical  centre.  A maximum 
variation  strategy  regarding  age,  gender  and  severity  of  the  health  condition  was 
used  to  ensure  a wide  range  of  views  and  perspectives.  Eight  patients,  one  moderator 
and  an  assistant  discussed  the  themes,  which  were  initiative  by  the  moderator:  What 
are  your  difficulties  in  everyday  life?  Which  of  these  difficulties  trouble  you  most? 
Plow  these  difficulties  affect  your  life?  When  did  they  start  to  be  a difficulty?  Why  do 
you  think  this  difficulty  started?  Have  you  notice  any  changes  in  regards  these 
difficulties  over  the  time?  Why  do  you  think  these  difficulties  get  worse  or  better, 
come  and  go? 

The  main  themes  concerning  the  determinants  of  PSD  included  the  illness  itself, 
lack  of  public  knowledge  and  understanding,  the  media’s  contribution  to  unhelpful 
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negative  public  image,  negative  or  ignorant  attitudes  of  mental  health  service 
workers,  lack  of  continuity  and  long  term  view  and  limited  resources.  The  PSDs 
identified  were  stigma,  marginalization  ...when  I got  schizophrenia  my  world 
changed!  It  was  like  a life  sentence  of  rejection  and  poverty.  I became  instantly 
different,  omitted,  excluded  and  vulnerable.  The  challenges  include  not  only  the 
illness  itself,  but  also  other  people’s  fear  and  ignorance...,  discrimination,  social 
withdrawal,  disengagement,  loneliness  ...even  my  closest  friend  disappeared  when  I 
told  him  about  my  illness...,  fear,  despair  and  helplessness,  problems  with 
relationships  and  interpersonal  skills  (affecting  family,  intimate  and  occupational 
relationships),  frustrations  with  mental  health  services  ...being  in  hospital  is  really 
traumatic,  there  is  always  the  fear  of  involuntary  commitment,  you  can ’t  talk  freely, 
so  you  tell  them  what  they  want  to  hear  and  wait  to  be  rescued.  I think  all  health 
professionals  should  be  taught  listen  more  carefully  and  give  clear  information 
about  what  they  think  is  the  matter  with  you...,  problems  with  self-esteem  and 
overprotection,  un-met  needs  for  social  reciprocity,  constancy,  hope  and 
understanding,  problems  with  finding  and  keeping  work  .../  suppose  I know  now 
that  I will  never  work  and  achieve  what  I originally  wanted  to  do  in  life,  I lost  my 
jirst  job  because  people  eventually  found  out  I was  ill.  I feel  helpless  but  I am  trying 
to  accept  it.  I would  really  like  find  a proper  job.  I heard  from  a friend  that 
supported-employment programmes  can  work  ...  and  a place  to  live. 

For  mental  health  providers  and  planners,  relating  these  life  experiences  to 
clinical  one  can  provide  a tool  for  facilitating  deeper  levels  of  understanding 
between  them  and  their  clients,  working  towards  a common  understanding  of  the 
issues  that  really  matter  to  those  experiencing  schizophrenia.  This  has  the  potential 
of  informing  research  development,  public  attitudes  as  well  as  services  provision 
and  social  inclusion. 

Psychosocial  difficulties  and  empowering  strategies 

Now  in  management,  education  (Kellerl  & Dansereaul,  1995;  Boomer,  1982), 
and  mental  health  (Anczewska  & Wciorka,  2007)  empowerment  is  understood  as  a 
complex  concept.  It  encompasses  a number  of  phenomena  relating  to  changing  the 
intra-psychic  and  behavioral  dimensions  of  people  themselves.  It  fosters  personal 
growth  (gaining  a sense  of  control  and  self-efficacy,  self-awareness  and  self- 
acceptance, self-regulation);  skills  development;  better  understanding  and  utilisation 
of  one’s  social  role.  The  ideology  applied  to  the  individual  equips  him/her  with  an 
instrument  of  self-determination,  provides  competency  awareness,  strengthens  self- 
esteem and  increases  stress  resilience.  It  combines  both  process  and  outcome.  The 
key  issue  seems  to  be  that  empowerment  as  a growth  process  of  an  individual  should 
be  supported  and  encouraged  by  the  group  structure  within  which  he  or  she  is 
working  to  promote  learning.  Engaging  people  with  schizophrenia  experience  in 
structured  organized  activities  that  link  them  to  each  other  and  to  institutions 
enhances  their  self-awareness  and  social  achievement,  improves  mental  health  and 
reduces  possible  social  exclusion.  Empowering  them  (both  intrapersonally  and 
interpersonally)  to  take  control  to  lead  functional  and  fulfilling  lives  help  them  meet 
their  needs  for  power  and  belonging,  enables  to  pursue  their  goals  and  personal 
development. 
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Conclusions 

The  paper  illustrates  the  broad  scope  and  diversity  of  psychosocial  difficulties, 
as  framed  by  the  biopsychosocial  approach  in  the  World  Health  Organization’s 
International  Classification  of  Functioning,  Disability  and  Health  - ICF,  found  in  the 
literature  and  in  the  qualitative  users’  narratives. 

The  effective  mental  health  services  provision,  as  well  as  implementation  of 
adequate  social  interventions  should  help  users  to  overcome  these  difficulties  - 
hence  to  gain  control  of  their  lives  and  instil  in  them  motivation  to  reclaim  their 
position  in  the  community. 

The  idea  of  the  training  which  focuses  on  common  understanding  regarding 
psychosocial  difficulties  as  barriers  to  social  inclusion,  better  intervention  targeting 
and  guidance  for  future  research  seems  to  be  obligatory  in  postgraduate  curricula  for 
mental  health  providers. 

When  planning  longitudinal  or  cross-national  research  the  psychosocial 
difficulties  from  the  patients’  perspective  should  be  implemented. 
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KRYSTYNA  NAJDER-STEFANIAK 

LIFELONG  LEARNING  FROM  ETHICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

Abstract 

The  author  reflects  upon  the  specific  character  of  ethics  as  a domain  of 
knowledge  that  came  into  being  in  order  to  gather  truths,  which  would  help  human 
beings  to  wisely  take  care  of  themselves.  She  argues  that  the  ethical  perspective 
should  be  taken  into  account  while  planning  the  lifelong  learning  activities.  Further, 
she  notes  that  if  the  goal  for  lifelong  education  would  only  be  the  constant 
development  of  knowledge  and  professional  skills,  then  it  may  pose  a danger  of 
treating  people  who  participate  in  such  programs  as  merely  enhanced  means  to  an 
end.  In  such  cases  praxeology  seems  to  be  more  useful  than  ethics.  The  author  writes 
about  the  relationship  between  education  and  subjectivity  and  describes  the 
educational  situation  as  an  organized  encounter  in  designed  surrounding.  She  claims 
that  the  person  planning  the  situation,  the  one  carrying  it  out,  and  the  one  partaking 
in  it  as  a pupil  are  all  responsible  for  the  result  of  the  educational  situation.  She 
emphasizes  that  the  ergon  is  necessary  for  creating  ethical  educational  situations. 
The  aim  of  the  educational  activity  carried  out  within  the  lifelong  learning  system 
should  be,  she  claims,  the  experience  of  truth,  good,  and  beauty. 

The  Need  for  Lifelong  Learning  and  the  Specific  Character  of  Ethics 

Theoreticians  and  practitioners  have  noticed  that  the  dynamic  of  the  changes  in 
human  environment  constrain  lifelong  learning.  We  discern  the  necessity  of  constant 
improvement  and  development  of  competences,  as  well  as,  more  and  more  often  the 
need  for  retraining.  The  constantly  changing  world  is  an  inspiration  for  education 
allowing  to  make  a better  use  of  the  opportunities  created  by  the  new  reality  not  only 
in  the  sphere  of  professional  activity. 

It  is  often  emphasized  that  the  goal  of  lifelong  learning  is  to  maintain  or  to 
enrich  the  knowledge  and  professional  skills  (Le  Robert,  1990).  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  if  we  decide  to  identify  the  goal  of  lifelong  learning  only  with  the 
constant  development  of  knowledge  and  professional  skills,  we  may  verge  upon 
treating  the  human  being  as  a tool  enhancing  the  chances  for  attaining  a certain  goal; 
the  goal  to  reach  the  highest  productivity  efficiency  in  various  spheres  of  human 
activity.  A logical  consequence  of  having  such  a goal  is  mercantilization  of 
education.  In  such  a situation  the  ethical  perspective  disappears  from  the  reflection 
on  education  and  it  is  exchanged  for  the  praxeological  one. 

Ethics  as  a domain  of  knowledge  came  into  being  in  order  to  be  a collection  of 
truths  needed  by  human  beings  to  wisely  take  care  of  themselves.  Ethicists  seek  the 
answer  to  the  question  how  human  acts  should  be  conducted.  Attaining  knowledge, 
skills  and  competencies  needed  for  such  a conduct  should  be  the  result  of  partaking 
in  the  educational  process.  Teaching  and  learning  should  be  related  to  the  care  for 
the  human  being. 

Praxeology  pertains  to  human  activity,  too,  but  it  is  interested  in  the 
effectiveness  and  economy  of  actions,  and  not  in  whether  the  consequences  of  those 
actions  bring  about  good  or  evil.  Praxeologists  look  for  the  answers  on  the  questions 
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regarding  the  issue:  how  efficiently  and  economically  realize  the  goals?  The 
reflection  on  the  sense  of  the  goals  perceived  from  the  perspective  of  human 
goodness  must  be  carried  out  by  ethicists. 

In  order  to  act  wisely  one  has  to  be  able  to  employ  both,  the  ethical  and 
praxeological  perspectives.  For  the  two  perspectives  should  be  taken  into  account  if 
one  wants  to  understand  human  actions  and  plan  them  sensibly.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  ethical  perspective  is  related  to  that  what  should  be,  and  hence,  it  may  go 
beyond  that  what  is.  Ethics  appeals  to  the  universal  values  and  should  not  give  in  to 
pressure  of  some  concrete  practice  systems.  It  should  suggest  the  directions  of 
actions  which  will  result  in  wisdom  of  human  beings  and  a human-friendly  world. 
An  important  advice  that  should  not  be  forgotten  by  pedagogues  is  Kant’s  practical 
imperative.  The  philosopher  claims  that  if  one  wants  to  behave  ethically,  one  should 
always  treat  every  human  being,  both  oneself  and  others,  as  the  goal  of  actions  and 
not  as  a means  required  for  reaching  the  goal  (Kant,  1984,  p.  68). 

The  consequence  of  accepting  efficiency  as  the  basic  criterion  for  the 
assessment  of  actions  is  the  fact  that  esteem  is  accorded  to  such  technocrats  who  see 
morality  as  something  that  limits  the  efficiency  of  actions,  and  the  old  philosophical 
discipline  - ethics  - seems  redundant.  The  characteristic  feature  of  pseudo- 
professionalism, which  is  rootless  and  lacking  the  broad  context  that  allows  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  actions,  is  limiting  the  perspective  of  thinking  and 
ignoring  the  long-term  outcomes  of  the  undertaken  actions  (Wisniewski,  1995). 
When  the  awareness  of  the  responsibility  pertinent  to  the  sense  of  authorship 
disappears,  when  the  subjectivity  of  the  person  undertaking  the  action  is  lost  in  the 
thick  of  extemporary  goals,  it  is  a signal  that  he  or  she  is  unable  to  find  the  time  for 
ethical  reflection.  In  consequence  we  observe  that  quite  often  the  outcomes  of 
human  actions  lead  to  significant  damage  in  social  and  natural  environment;  that 
human  beings  act  against  themselves.  In  order  to  be  able  to  do  good,  human  beings 
should  not  only  be  efficient  but  responsible,  as  well.  Moreover,  they  should  be  able 
to  experience  and  recognize  values.  In  the  rapidly  changing  world  the  latter  skill  is 
greatly  valuable.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  subjectivity  without  it. 

Subjectivity 

The  category  of  subjectivity  is  associated,  for  a reason,  mainly  with  the 
paradigm  of  modem  thinking.  In  that  thinking  paradigm  the  subject  is  an  important 
element  of  the  relation  schema  that  orders  the  understanding  of  “facts”  and  the 
relations  between  them.  In  the  subject-object  schema  it  means  that  active  is  that 
what  has  the  capability  of  perceiving,  changing,  wanting,  producing. 

Thinking  about  relations  within  the  modem,  simplifying,  linear  and 
unidirectional  subject  - object  schema  one  objectifies  everything  what  belongs  to 
the  area  of  cognitive  or  practical  activity.  We  as  well  become  the  “object”  of  our 
reflection  and  may  become  the  “objecf’  of  our  actions.  It  is  a short  way  to 
instmmental  treating  others  and  ourselves  instmmentally.  In  the  modem  subject- 
object  schema,  where  the  subject’s  freedom  is  contrasted  with  any  conditionings,  it 
is  easier  to  treat  oneself  as  a means  to  an  end,  than  as  the  end.  Kant’s  practical 
imperative  arises  as  a response  to  that  easiness  (Kant,  1984,  p.  68). 

However,  the  subject  can  be  conceived  differently  - as  the  “source”  of  the 
activity  based  in  a certain  system  of  behaving  and  understanding,  and  leading  to  a 
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particular  end.  Such  an  understanding  makes  us  resign  from  an  antagonizing  way  of 
thinking. 

An  interesting  concept  of  the  subject  is  proposed  by  in  Roman  Ingarden’s 
philosophy.  He  proffered  an  original  theory  of  systems  and  an  interesting  notion  of 
“relatively  isolated  systems”.  This  notion  turned  to  be  useful  in  discussing  the 
requirements  the  subject  of  responsibility  must  comply  with.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Polish  phenomenologist  the  fundamental  condition  for  being  the  subject  of 
responsibility  is  to  have  within  oneself  the  acting  center  that  allows  for  grasping  the 
initiative  (Ingarden,  1972,  p.  133).  According  to  the  philosopher  an  acting  person  (a 
certain  entirety  constituted  by  the  unity  with  the  body)  must  form  a relatively 
isolated  system,  which  is  a system  of  a particular  kind  that  is  unreachable  for 
inanimate  objects  but  which  may  not  also  be  realized  in  every  living  beings  (1972, 
p.  134).  If  we  employ  such  a notion  of  the  subject,  we  must  emphasize  the 
importance  of  preparing  the  human  being  for  responsible  actions. 

We  face  a dangerous  phenomenon  today  - the  domination  of  the  world  of 
notions  over  that  what  is  unreachable  for  the  discourse,  and  in  consequence,  the 
domination  of  the  discourse  and  virtual  world  over  that  what  is  real.  When  we  try  to 
understand  reality  in  the  framework  of  the  discourse  imposed  order,  we  resign  from 
opening  ourselves  up  to  that  what  is  beyond  the  discourse.  The  word  may  lose  its 
creative  power  and  become  a refuge  for  the  human  being  escaping  from  it.  Theories 
will  not  be  the  result  of  “love  of  wisdom”  any  more,  but  tendentious  constructs, 
which  aim  not  at  the  truth  but  at  attaining  an  alleged  good.  If  we  do  not  value  the 
truth,  if  we  do  not  know  it,  we  are  unable  to  realize  our  will.  As  the  source  of  our 
actions  we  are  unable  to  be  either  wise  or  efficient.  We  need  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
experiencing  the  truth  because  it  is  worthy  to  learn  how  to  discover  it.  The  truth  is 
not  limited  and  learning  it  does  not  have  to  take  place  in  a defined  certain  time.  The 
idea  of  lifelong  learning  harmonizes  with  the  understanding  of  the  discovered  by 
Socrates  the  specificity  of  the  truth. 

The  Educational  Situation  - an  Organized  Encounter  in  Designed 
Surrounding 

Martin  Heidegger  in  his  analysis  of  the  word  ethos  discovers  an  important 
intuition  regarding  the  meaning  of  the  interrelationship  between  the  human  being 
and  a broadly  understood  environment,  which  also  includes  the  spiritual  dimension. 
In  his  Letter  on  Humanism  he  modifies  the  hitherto  prevailing,  in  his  opinion 
somewhat  falsified  translation  of  that  word.  Heidegger  states:  “If  the  name  ‘ethics’, 
in  keeping  with  the  basic  meaning  of  the  word  ethos,  should  now,  say  that  ethics 
ponders  the  abode  of  the  human  being”  (2008,  p.  256).  If  we  accept  the  proposed  by 
Heidegger  translation  of  the  word  ethos,  we  must  realize  how  important  “the  abode”, 
the  open  space  of  human  dwelling  is  for  the  realization  of  the  essence  of  the  human 
being. 

In  his  etymological  analysis  of  the  word  ethos  Jozef  Tischer  observes  that  in  the 
original  sense  it  is  a place  where  a plant  may  develop  without  hindrances,  where  it 
can  live  and  bear  fruit  (1982,  p.  53).  He  believes  that  a living  creature,  in  order  to 
“bear  fruif’,  must  find  its  proper  ethos,  i.e.,  the  “environmenf’,  “dwelling”,  living 
space.  In  Tischner’s  opinion  the  objective  point  of  properly  practiced  ethics  should 
be  an  introduction  of  the  internal  order  in  the  human  being,  i.e.,  the  internal 
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integration  (1982,  p.  53).  The  ethos  co-created  by  the  human  being  favors  such  an 
internal  order,  an  interruption  of  which  is  dangerous  for  the  human  being  and,  in 
consequence,  for  the  environment  the  human  being  stays  in  relation  with.  The 
surrounding  allows  us  to  discover  and  realize  out  potential. 

If  we  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  surrounding,  we  may  reflect  upon  the 
specificity  of  the  educational  situation.  Every  situation,  where  the  human  being  in 
involved  has  an  educational  dimension.  However  what  is  called  educational 
situation  is  the  situation  that  is  designed  and  organized  in  order  to  attain  the  planned 
outcomes  related  to  knowledge,  skills  and  competencies.  How  to  plan  an  educational 
situation  to  ensure  that  it  is  friendly  to  all  the  participants? 

Approaching  the  task  from  the  ethical  perspective,  which  emphasizes  freedom 
and  human  authorship,  one  may  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  educational  situation 
should  foster  discovering  the  truth,  learning  how  to  carry  out  good  deeds  and 
experience  beauty.  It  should  enable  the  contact  with  the  three  fundamental  and 
universal  values  of  the  European  culture:  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty. 

Such  a way  of  looking  at  the  problem  of  education  does  not  harmonize  with  the 
postmodern  thinking.  In  the  postmodern  reflection  the  universality  of  values  brings 
about  anxiety,  as  any  form  of  constancy  does,  just  like  anything  that  may  assign  to 
itself  and  strengthen  the  human  activity  and  the  existence  of  the  being.  The  fear  of 
constancy  is  accompanied  by  a longing  for  a certain  “disappearing  aesthetics”  that 
remains  in  the  hearing  metaphor.  This  longing  harmonizes  with  the  resignation  from 
the  classical  perspective  of  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty.  We  should  notice  however 
that  without  that  perspective  the  reality  becomes  a positive  universe  of  facts;  the 
universe  that  does  not  have  to  be  true,  does  not  undergo  evaluation,  does  not 
captivate.  Then,  not  only  disappears  the  distinction  between  the  truth  and  false  but 
also  the  difference  between  that  what  is  apparent  and  that  what  is  real. 

For  the  educational  situation  to  be  ethical,  it  must  prepare  for  avoiding  the  trap 
of  tentativeness,  which  confines  human  beings  in  that  what  is,  and  it  deprives  them 
of  the  possibility  of  being  creative;  it  disenchants  the  world  and  conjures  it  in  the 
profanum.  The  educational  situation  should  foster  the  discovery  of  multidimensional 
nature  of  the  world  and  protect  it  from  flattening  and  trivialization.  It  should  help 
humans  to  unveil  their  own  capabilities  and  assist  in  comprehending  what  freedom 
and  responsibility  are  about. 

Who  is  Responsible  for  the  Educational  Situation? 

In  order  to  reach  positive  outcomes  of  an  educational  situation  the  involvement 
of  all  the  situation  participants  is  required.  The  person  planning  the  situation,  the  one 
carrying  it  out,  and  the  one  partaking  in  it  as  a pupil  are  all  responsible.  In  the  case 
of  lifelong  learning,  the  situations  may  occur  where  one  person  can  play  all  three 
roles  at  the  same  time.  In  the  reflection  on  the  relations  in  the  educational  situation  it 
is  often  emphasized  that  all  the  participants  are  simultaneously  pupils  and  teachers. 
It  is  noted  that  such  a situation  is  open  and  dynamic.  People  participating  in  it  are 
responsible  for  the  results  they  are  set  to  achieve. 

The  goal  of  the  educational  situation  is  a change  in  the  scope  of  knowledge, 
skills  and  competencies  possessed  by  the  participants  of  such  a situation.  In  order  to 
achieve  that  goal,  all  the  participants  have  to  do  their  work.  Ethics  defines  work  as  a 
conscious,  purposeful  human  activity,  which  results  in  a change  of  reality.  The 
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distinction  between  the  types  of  work  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  Greeks’ 
reflection  seems  important.  They  introduced  the  differentiation  between  ergon  and 
kopos.  The  ergon  is  the  work  carried  out  for  its  direct  outcome.  It  enables 
satisfaction  and  free  citizens’  activity.  The  kopos  on  the  other  hand  is  the  work 
carried  out  for  the  equivalent  we  get  for  the  time  and  effort  dedicated  to  the 
completion  of  the  task;  it  is  a toilsome  employ  of  the  slaves.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  ergon  is  related  to  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  results  of  the  activity,  and 
kopos  is  linked  to  feeling  responsible  towards  those  who  assess  us  and  who  provide 
us  with  the  expected  equivalent.  The  ergon  is  necessary  for  creating  ethical 
educational  situation.  What  direct  outcome  do  we  want  to  reach  in  the  case  of 
educational  activity?  Is  it  experiencing  the  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty?  The  Platonic 
triad  marks  the  areas,  which  correspond  to  the  three  attitudes  towards  reality.  The 
truth  recapitulates  the  cognitive  attitude,  goodness  - the  moral  attitude,  beauty  - the 
aesthetic  one.  We  should  take  into  account  these  values  while  planning  an 
educational  situation.  The  aim  of  the  ergon  carried  out  within  the  lifelong  learning 
system  should  be  to  experience  them.  For  then,  we  will  avoid  the  trap,  observed 
already  by  Socrates,  of  “going  around  in  circles”,  which  can  successfully  keep  us  in 
the  reality  we  have  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  dogmatically  treated  truths 
established  in  the  currently  valid  paradigm  of  science. 
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IWONA  BLASZCZAK 

CONTEMPORARY  PERSPECTIVES  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION  AND 
LIFELONG  LEARNING  - ANDRAGOGICAL  MODEL  OF  LEARNING 

Abstract 

Nowadays,  adult  education  and  lifelong  learning  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
significant  factors  influencing  economic  growth  and  social  development.  Definitions 
such  as  'knowledge  society'  and  'knowledge-based  economy'  exist  in  a great  number 
of  the  Polish  and  European  Union  papers  and  documents  and  they  are  not  only  the 
reality,  but  also  the  challenge  and  programme  of  the  future.  In  the  period  of  various 
economic  challenges  and  economic  crisis  there  is  a necessity  to  devise  the 
educational  strategy  of  counteraction  to  crisis.  It  may  be  achieved  via  rebuilding 
Polish  vocational  education  system,  improvement  of  the  standards  of  teaching  and 
creating  a chain  of  institutions  of  lifelong  education  for  adults.  To  obtain  the  afore- 
mentioned aims  one  ought  to  implement  the  andragogical  model  of  learning  to  the 
process  of  vocational  lifelong  education.  Andragogy  remains  one  of  the  dominant 
models  of  adult  learning. 

Adult  education  thus  becomes  more  than  a right;  it  is  a key  to  the  twenty-first  century. 

(The  Hamburg  Declaration  on  Adult  Learning) 


Introduction 

Nowadays,  adult  education  and  lifelong  learning  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
significant  factors  influencing  economic  growth  and  social  development.  Definitions 
such  as  'knowledge  society'  and  'knowledge-based  society'  exist  in  a great  number  of 
the  Polish  and  EU  papers  and  documents  and  they  are  not  only  the  reality,  but  also 
the  challenge  and  programme  of  the  future. 

The  fact  that  Poland  has  been  a member  of  the  European  Union  since  2004 
results  in  the  increase  of  our  interest  in  the  European  space  of  research  and 
education  (Bednarczyk,  2009,  p.  67).  However,  it  is  vital  to  emphasise  that  the 
European  dimension  of  education  is  not  a new  educational  category  brought  to  life 
as  a consequence  of  integrational  processes  of  the  Old  Continent.  Education  in 
Europe  has  had  European  character  for  ages  - in  the  past  it  has  never  implemented 
other  education  than  the  European  one. 

In  the  period  of  various  economic  challenges  and  economic  crisis,  the  necessity 
to  elaborate  an  educational  strategy  of  counteraction  to  crisis  seems  to  be  very 
important.  It  may  be  achieved  via  rebuilding  Polish  vocational  education  system, 
improvement  of  the  standards  of  teaching  and  creating  a chain  of  institutions  of 
lifelong  education  for  adults. 

Andragogists  working  on  adult  education  and  lifelong  learning  describe  modem 
civilisation  as  'knowledge-based',  where  knowledge  is,  simultaneously,  the 
autonomic  value  and  social  capital.  Present  lifelong  learning  strategy,  essential  for 
Europe,  aims  at  creation  of  the  European  learning  society  being  liable  to  evolve  into 
the  progressive  one.  The  basis  of  lifelong  learning  in  the  European  Union  is  the 
council  resolution  of  27  June  2002  on  lifelong  learning. 
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According  to  representatives  of  Polish  andragogy  (Aleksander,  2003;  Turos, 
2010)  the  best  educational  practices  are  the  ones  that  directly  refer  to  the  needs 
perceived  by  an  individual  as  significant  and  the  ones  that  respect  maximum  control 
from  an  individual.  When  individual  needs  are  consistent  with  organisational  needs, 
there  are  no  tensions.  For  these  reasons  specialists  engaged  in  personnel 
advancement  are  to  keep  balance  between  practices  leading  to  the  most  effective 
learning,  as  far  as  adults  are  concerned,  and  practises  which  result  in  raising  the 
level  of  organisational  effects. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  adult  education  activity  lives  its  revival  together 
with  the  development  and  alterations,  which  occurred  in  the  post-industrial  society. 
Thus,  a valid  enquiry  arises:  are  adults  able  to  learn  effectively  and  in  what  way? 
Positive  answer  to  this  question  is  the  basis  to  create  modem  systems  of  vocational 
education,  which  is  by  no  means  an  investment  into  human  capital. 

It  is  beyond  any  doubts  that  educated  personnel  is  the  most  important  part  of 
each  institution.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  career  takes  an 
important  part  in  adult  life,  especially  when  it  demands  higher  level  of  education  and 
qualifications. 

Among  adults,  professional  development  and  career  are  commonly  recognised 
as  positive  and  desired  values.  Achievement  of  social  prestige  is  possible  due  to  the 
increase  of  the  level  of  knowledge  and  gaining  new  skills.  Professional  career  and 
success  at  work  constitute  values,  which  are  to  be  gained  via  education  in  successful 
organisations  (Blaszczak,  2012,  pp.  74-75).  Therefore,  both  employers  and  employees 
ought  to  be  interested  in  developing  professional  competence  and  its  constant 
improvement. 

The  answer  to  the  question  concerning  effectiveness  of  lifelong  education 
presents  numerous  research  results  in  the  process  of  learning  regarding  people  at 
different  ages.  The  research  conducted  in  the  scope  of  the  developmental 
psychology  proved  that  ‘crystallised  intelligence’  is  to  be  responsible  for  the 
processes  of  adult  learning,  as  it  uses  gained  experience  and  mental  habits,  the 
increase  of  speech  fluency,  new  strategies  of  thinking  and  organisation  of 
knowledge.  This  type  of  intelligence,  contrary  to  inborn  ‘fluid  intelligence’,  may  be 
developed  through  the  entire  life  of  a human  being,  under  the  condition  that  a person 
will  remain  mentally  active. 

Hence,  those  people  for  whom  life  is  the  continuous  process  of  education 
achieve  better  results.  As  for  adults,  the  best  results  are  achieved  when  they  learn 
things  related  to  purposeful  action,  thus,  to  their  work,  especially  the  one  that  set 
high  requirements  to  the  employee.  Such  work  provides  an  individual  high  level  in 
realms,  in  which  a person  has  been  specialising  for  years.  Knowledge  and  skills 
create  new  quality  called  life  wisdom,  resulting  from  mental  operations  carried  out 
in  respect  to  gained  experiences. 

Employer  awareness,  concerning  the  benefits  from  investment  in  educational 
development  of  employees,  ought  to  cause  the  implementation  of  the  andragogical 
model  of  adult  vocational  education,  via  creating  professional  chains  of  educational 
institutions  for  adults,  such  as  centres  for  lifelong  learning. 

It  is  necessary  to  highlight  that  modem  stmctural  alterations  occurring  in 
industry  not  only  in  Poland  but  in  the  whole  world  and  the  necessity  to  keep  up  with 
technical  and  technological  progress  coerce  the  need  of  permanent  adjustment  of 
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qualifications  and  skills  of  the  employees  to  market  needs  and  specific  expectations 
coming  from  the  employers. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  there  is  a well-defined  need  to  create 
suitable  conditions  in  order  to  enable  the  development  of  lifelong  education  in 
relation  to  employees  working  in  various  types  of  industry.  The  implementation  of 
employees  from  various  types  of  industry  to  vocational  education,  the  andragogical 
model  of  adult  learning,  will  contribute  to: 

> improved  exchange  of  information  in  the  scope  of  modem  solutions  and 
technology, 

> development  of  research  and  high  quality  of  practices  in  the  area  of  job 
market, 

> a wide  range  of  counselling  and  training, 

> more  complete  diagnose  of  the  situation  regarding  the  needs  and  possibilities 
of  lifelong  education  for  industrial  workers. 

Technological  and  andragogical  model  of  adult  learning 

Lifelong  education  as  a ‘contemporary  educational  model,  based  on  continuous 
renewal  and  improvement  of  knowledge  and  qualifications  both  general  and 
vocational,  lasting  through  the  whole  life  of  an  individual,  may  be  considered  in 
numerous  aspects'  (Aleksander,  2003,  p.  985).  Via  lifelong  education  of  industrial 
workers  one  ought  to  understand  both  completing  education  and  permanent 
instmction  of  employees  of  this  economy  sector. 

Modem  adult  education  encompasses  varied  models  of  educational  work  as 
varied  educational  needs  require  different  strategies  of  their  fulfilment. 

Specific  character  of  adult  learning  is  determined  by  the  mles  governing  adult 
conduct  in  the  learning  situation.  To  take  the  argument  further,  effective 
implementation  of  the  process  of  learning  depends  on  taking  individual  features  of  a 
learner  into  consideration  and  being  able  to  find  the  place  in  particular  elements  of 
the  didactic  process. 

Having  this  logic  accepted  constitutes  an  introduction  to  create  innovative 
methodology  of  educational  work  with  adults,  which  being  in  harmony  with  the 
selected  model  of  teaching  guarantees  achievement  of  the  chosen  aim. 

The  foundation  of  teaching  methodology  is  determined  by  didactic  mles:  ‘The 
mles  in  pedagogy  signify  both  standards  of  conduct  acknowledged  to  be  proper  to 
obtain  established  objective  of  pedagogic  behaviour.  They  also  formulate  the 
grounds  on  which  conduct  appropriate  for  the  process  of  upbringing  and  education 
is  based’  (Pohurzycki,  1991,  p.  141). 

In  educational  practice  all  the  mles  are  to  be  used  creatively  and  exchangeably 
in  various  models  of  teaching  adults.  The  choice  of  the  model  of  educational  work  is 
determined  by  a great  number  of  factors,  among  which  one  may  find: 

- aims  of  instmction, 

- culture  of  educational  institution, 

- andragogist’s  preferences, 

- characteristic  features  of  the  participants  of  adult  education, 

- educational  surrounding. 

Fundamentals  and  didactic  rules  of  working  with  adults  elaborated  by  the 
representatives  of  Polish,  American  and  German  andragogy,  with  reference  to 
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technological  and  andragogical  model  of  adult  lifelong  education,  are  presented 
below. 

Each  of  the  following  models  has  specific  features  and  differences  in  the  scope 
of  particular  criteria: 

Technological  model  - in  which  the  most  important  assumptions  are 
(Malewski,  2001,  p.  284): 

> Conveying  arranged  knowledge  is  the  main  task  of  education; 

> Describing  the  world  in  which  adults  live  or  will  live  and  work  without 
referring  to  their  judgements,  opinions,  experiences; 

> Bearing  responsibility  by  the  teacher  for  the  results  of  teaching. 

In  the  technological  model  of  adult  education  and  lifelong  learning  the 
following  rules  of  education  are  obligatory: 

• Induction  - gaining  knowledge  about  reality  via  getting  to  know  things, 
phenomena  and  events  directly  or,  visualisation  of  the  process  of  instruction 
via  images,  models,  graphs,  tables; 

• Intelligibility  - gradation  of  difficulty,  the  necessity  of  adjustment  of 
contents  and  method  of  instruction  to  the  student's  development  and  abilities; 

• Regularity  - in  assimilating  and  consolidating  presented  material,  and  its 
appropriate  order; 

• Aware  and  active  participation  - active  methods,  trials  to  determine  the 
problem,  searching  for  the  materials,  analysis; 

• Formation  of  the  ability  to  learn  - developing  the  ability  to  learn,  preparation 
for  self-study,  using  help,  registering  information; 

• Combining  theory  and  practice  - indicating  similarities  to  the  knowledge  and 
skills  already  known; 

• Using  experience  of  adults  - consolidation  of  positive  experiences, 
explaining  negative  ones; 

• Individualisation  and  collectivity  - individualised  process  of  instruction, 
group  work,  guidance,  consultations; 

• Durability  of  knowledge  - revising  the  material,  referring  to  experiences  and 
clarity,  active  involvement  of  the  participants,  implementing  verification  of 
discovered  law,  systematic  control; 

• Lifelong  education  - constant  development,  enrichment  of  personality, 
stimulating  the  need  of  further  learning. 

Andragogical  model  - it  is  a processual  model  in  contrast  to  the  above- 
mentioned  technological  model,  which  is,  in  other  words,  content  model,  applied  by 
most  traditional  adult  educators.  The  difference  between  these  two  models  is  not  based 
on  the  fact  that  one  concentrates  on  content  and  the  other  one  does  not,  but  a crucial 
difference  is  that  the  content  model  concerns  information  and  skills  conveyance, 
whereas  the  andragogical  model  focuses  on  procedures  and  resources  aiding  a learner 
in  assimilating  information  and  skills  (Knowles,  Holton  & Swanson,  2009,  p.  107). 

In  traditional  system  of  education  the  teacher  decides  in  advance  on  the  manner 
in  which  knowledge  and  skills  are  to  be  conveyed,  puts  the  material  in  the  logical 
entirety,  chooses  the  most  effective  means  of  conveyance  and  then  he/she  prepares 
the  plan  of  presentation.  The  teacher  (facilitator)  using  the  andragogical  model 
prepares  in  advance  a set  of  procedures  that  involve  adult  learners  into  the  process 
based  on  the  following  elements  (Knowles,  Holton  & Swanson,  2009,  p.  107): 
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1 . Learner  preparation; 

2.  Creating  amiable  atmosphere  that  facilitates  learning; 

3.  Initiating  mechanisms  enabling  mutual  planning; 

4.  Diagnosing  educational  needs; 

5.  Formulating  aims  that  can  fulfil  the  above-mentioned  needs  (curriculum 
content); 

6.  Designing  the  pattern  of  educational  experiences; 

7.  Managing  these  experiences  using  suitable  means  and  techniques; 

8.  Teaching  assessment  and  repeated  diagnosis  of  educational  needs. 

As  for  the  andragogical  model,  the  main  task  of  education  is  to  improve  the 
quality  of  adult  life: 

> Education  is  perceived  as  the  way  to  better  and  subjective  existing  in  the  world; 

> Knowledge  is  a symbol  of  everyday  life  experience; 

> Searching  for  knowledge  belongs  to  a learner; 

> Dialogue  is  an  effective  method  of  teaching. 

In  this  model  the  following  rules  are  obligatory: 

• Target  group  orientation  - organising  the  didactic  process  according  to 
expectations  and  possibilities  of  specific  groups  of  participants; 

• Participant  orientation  - individualisation  of  the  process  of  instruction, 
becoming  familiar  with  needs  and  experiences  of  an  individual; 

• Work  on  interpretation  patterns  - exchanging  opinions  referring  to  the  ways 
of  perceiving  the  world,  reinforcement  of  interpretation  patterns; 

• Adjusting  the  language  of  instruction  to  the  recipients  - adjusting  the 
language  to  the  cognitive  possibilities  of  a learner; 

• Joint  perspective  of  a teacher  and  a learner  - striving  to  reach  an  agreement 
through  showing  respect  of  individual  differences  and  indicating  similarities; 

• Learning  aims  orientation  - possibility  of  establishment  of  the  instructional 
aims; 

• Confronting  with  curriculum  content  - appropriate  choice  and  analysis  of 
curriculum  content; 

• Self-education  - reflective  learning; 

• Integration  of  general  and  professional  education  - integration  of  various 
fields  of  knowledge  and  life; 

• Injluence  of  emotions  on  the  teaching-learning  process  - teaching-learning 
culture  causing  positive  reactions; 

• Action-orientation  - combining  theory  with  practice,  using  experiences; 

• Aestheticisation  - aesthetic  sensations  causing  psychological  comfort 
(images,  music,  classroom  interior,  teacher  appearance); 

• Time  economics  - good  planning  of  time  budget; 

• Mistake  probability  - creating  conditions  facilitating  the  process  of  learning, 
arousing  reflections,  differentiating  methods  of  teaching; 

• Using  humour  - using  humour  during  classes  to  intensify  the  effects  of  teaching. 

Summary 

In  the  field  of  economy  and  society  development  and  in  adult  education  the 
central  category  for  both  theory  and  practice  is  the  process  of  adult  learning.  In 
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modem  culture  of  adult  education  and  lifelong  learning  one  may  find  various 
models  of  educational  work  as  varied  educational  needs  of  adults  require  different 
strategies  of  their  fulfilment.  Nevertheless,  from  the  andragogical  point  of  view,  in 
the  process  of  adult  education  and  lifelong  learning  the  most  effective  is  the 
andragogical  model  of  learning.  Andragogy  remains  one  of  the  dominant  models  of 
adult  learning.  Although  a lot  of  obstacles  and  limits  exist,  andragogy  has  numerous 
possibilities  in  the  scope  of  research  and  practice.  To  take  the  issue  further,  the  more 
we  are  knowledgeable  about  cognitive  development,  the  better  we  can  adjust  adult 
learning  to  their  specific  needs  and  possibilities. 

The  development  of  the  Polish  society  and  economy  depends  on  the  activity  of 
market  mechanism  and  acceleration  of  the  process  of  modernisation  of  economy 
stmcture,  which  is  closely  related  to  adult  participation  in  the  process  of  lifelong 
education.  Specialists  emphasise  the  necessity  to  increase  the  number  of  people  who 
work  towards  completing  their  education  in  Poland  during  one  year  from  8-10%  to 
20-25%  from  all  employed,  thus,  to  the  level  obtained  in  other  countries  from  the  EU. 

The  above-mentioned  actions  are  an  obligation  of  the  whole  society,  national, 
institutional  and  religious  education  system,  associations  and  foundations.  Human 
capital  is  the  basic  factor  of  development  and  wealth  of  the  nation.  The  society  will 
be  able  to  fulfil  these  requirements  if  it  is  open-minded,  innovative,  understand  the 
rules  of  contemporary  competition  and  organises  effective  system  of  education  and 
lifelong  learning.  Polish  lifelong  education  may  and  should  be  a valuable  tool  used 
for  forming  our  country  in  its  spiritual  and  material  shape. 
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EXAMINING  THE  REASONS  BLACK  MALE  YOUTHS  GIVE  FOR 
COMMITTING  CRIME  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  INNER  CITY  AREAS  OF 
LONDON 

Abstract 

This  paper  presents  a mini  research  carried  out  by  the  Focus  Learning  Support 
(FLS)  team  on  reasons  why  young  black  males  in  the  community  commit  crime. 
Knife  and  gun  crime  is  seen  as  a serious  problem  in  the  black  community  involving 
black  males  in  the  inner  London  city  areas  - many  of  whom  are  both  victims  and 
offenders  of  knife  and  gun  crime.  One  of  the  primary  aims  of  FLS  is  to  focus  on 
engaging  the  youths  in  positive  activities  such  as  career  development.  Youth  crime 
is  a big  issue  hindering  some  of  the  youths  who  are  victims  of  crime  from 
developing  a career,  as  most  of  the  offenders  spend  their  lives  in  prison  and  miss  out 
on  what  matters.  The  paper  examines  the  reasons  why  young  black  youths  engage  in 
criminal  activities  and  suggests  ways  to  prevent  such  criminal  acts,  thereby  enabling 
them  to  be  focused  on  their  career  aspirations  and  becoming  good  citizens.  The 
study  uses  quantitative  and  qualitative  research  methods,  quantitative  method  aimed 
to  explore  existing  literature  and  research  on  reasons  behind  youth  crimes  in  inner 
London  cities.  The  use  of  qualitative  method  is  designed  to  find  out  the  reasons 
young  black  males  give  for  committing  crime  instead  of  focusing  on  their  career 
development.  The  paper  uses  case  studies  to  share  the  experiences  of  the  black 
youths  on  reasons  why  they  are  forced  to  commit  crime.  The  findings  from  the  study 
identified  factors  contributing  to  youth  crimes  such  as  fatherless  families,  self 
image,  relationships  with  police,  education  system  and  negative  influences.  Other 
factors  include  unemployment,  lack  of  career  engagement  and  bad  gangs.  One  of  the 
measures  to  prevent  youth  crimes  amongst  black  male  youths  is  to  continue  to 
ensure  that  knowledge  on  crimes  is  made  compulsory  in  schools  and  shared  at 
home.  Other  suggestions  are  to  fully  engage  the  youths  on  positive  activities  such  as 
career  development,  sports,  employment  opportunities  and  community  policing. 

Context 

The  issue  of  knife  and  gun  crime  is  predominately  present  among  young  black 
males  with  a huge  body  of  literature  written  and  reports  about  youth  crime. 
Although,  what  is  considered  as  youth  crime  or  youth  offending  is  difficult  to 
explain  because  the  phrase  is  continuously  being  ‘(re)  invented  and  (re)  defined’,  for 
instance,  the  phrase  Juvenile  delinquent  was  established  in  the  19th  century  and  was 
linked  to  ‘unemployment,  lack  of  discipline  and  moral  degeneration’.  Adolescence 
as  troublesome  was  created  in  the  20th  century  and  later  ‘troubled  offender’  was 
introduced  to  describe  - the  latter  association  with  youth  crime  - a behaviour  that  is 
deemed  to  be  undesirable  and  which  may  or  may  not  hold  the  same  penalty  as  adult 
crimes  (Muncie,  2009:  79).  Criminal  acts  that  were  commonly  committed  by  adults 
are  now  being  committed  by  youths,  for  instance  the  two  10  year  old  boys  who 
murdered  the  two  year  old  Jamie  Bulger  in  1993  and  the  two  brothers  (aged  12  and 
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13)  that  murdered  the  10  year  old  Damilola  Taylor  (2000).  In  2009,  16  year  old 
Shakilus  murdered  by  young  males  aged  between  17-19  and  Ben  Kinsella  16  was 
killed  by  three  young  males  aged  between  18-19.  Crimes  committed  by  youths  today 
vary  greatly,  the  Youth  Justice  Board  survey  found  that  the  total  number  of  offences 
committed  by  10  to  17  year  olds  was  277,986  in  2007  and  2008.  A considerable 
amount  of  these  crimes  included  drug  related  offences,  robbery,  arson,  violence 
against  another  person  (Youth  Justice  Board,  2008).  This  demonstrates  general 
crimes  committed  by  youths  of  all  ethnic  minority  groups  and  how  young  the 
offenders  are,  information  like  this  highlights  the  seriousness  of  crime  among  young 
people.  Discussing  youth  crime  provides  an  understanding  of  the  phrase  and  exactly 
what  crimes  are  carried  out  by  youths  in  society  today.  As  useful  as  the  statistics 
provided  above  are  they  fail  to  explain  why  young  people  commit  crime.  Some  of 
the  factors  identified  in  the  literature  that  contribute  to  youth  offending  are:  lack  of 
parental  supervision,  low  family  income  conflict  within  families,  low  attainment, 
exclusion  from  school,  lack  of  community  togetherness,  opportunities  to  offend, 
youth  character,  troublesome  friends  (Metropolitan  Police  Service,  2003-2008), 
these  are  only  a few  general  causes  of  youth  crime.  However,  the  paper  specifically 
focuses  on  the  knife  and  gun  crime  committed  by  the  young  offenders.  ‘Knife  crime, 
is  any  crime  that  involves  a knife,  this  includes:  carrying  or  trying  to  buy  a knife  if 
you’re  under  18,  threatening  people  with  a knife,  carrying  an  illegal  kind  of  knife, 
murder  or  assault  in  which  the  victim  was  stabbed  with  a knife,  robbery  or  burglary 
where  the  thieves  carried  a knife  as  a weapon,’  this  definition  was  cited  from  the 
Directgov  website’.  Knife  and  gun  crimes  have  persistenly  occurred  in  our  society 
particularly  in  countries  like  United  Kingdom,  America  and  Africa.  It  is  growing 
issue  of  concerns  for  the  above  mentioned  countries.  It  is  an  issue  that  requires 
educating  those  involved  to  resist  from  the  act,  as  it  leads  nowhere  than  either  life 
imprisonment  and  for  some  countries  execution.  Hence  engaging  the  youths  on  a 
career  development  such  as  creating  employment,  education,  sports  activities  and 
talent  development  can  help  prevent  knife  and  gun  crimes  found  in  youths. 

Literature  indicates  that  crimes  involving  weapons  is  a serious  matter  in  society 
today  because  it  involves  young  people  carrying  them.  Most  young  people  that 
commit  knife  crime  are  often  victims,  the  British  Crime  Survey  (BCS)  in  2006-07 
revealed  that  young  people  were  four  times  more  likely  to  be  victims  of  violent 
crime  compared  to  adults  who  were  3.6  per  cent  at  risk  of  victimisation.  Such 
victimisation  is  common  among  young  males  aged  between  16  and  24,  this  group 
experienced  13.8  of  violent  crime  (Nicholas  et  al.,  2007).  In  particular,  victimisation 
of  knife  crime  is  more  common  among  black  and  minority  ethnic  communities 
(Eades  et  al.,  2007),  and  has  become  a well-known  crime  committed  by  most  young 
black  males.  Statistics  produced  by  Scotland  Yard  revealed  between  April  1st  and 
June  30  of  2008  that  124  out  of  the  225  people,  under  the  age  of  18  proceeded 
against  or  accused  of  knife  crime  were  black  (Wright,  2008). 

Gun  crime  is  another  serious  crime  that  predominately  occurs  in  the  black 
community,  this  criminal  act  is  defined  as:  An  offence  that  involves  the  use  of  a gun 
in  the  following  situations,  a murder  where  the  victim  was  shot,  any  situation  where 
a gun  was  fired,  even  if  no  one  was  injured,  any  robbery  or  burglary  where  the 
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thieves  carried  a gun,  any  case  in  which  people  where  intimidated  with  a weapon, 
any  body  found  carrying  a banned  gun,  such  as  a handgun,  or  using  imitation  gun^. 
Such  crimes  affect  young  people  and  the  community  and  to  try  and  prevent  such 
incidents  from  happening  especially  in  the  black  community  Operation,  Trident  was 
set  up  in  1998,  to  stop  murders  and  shooting  among  young  black  people  in  London^. 

Causes  of  Youth  Crime 

Literature  presents  that  the  presence  and  involvement  of  a father  in  a young 
black  male’s  life  is  essential  within  the  home,  those  youths  that  are  fatherless  are 
prone  to  offending  (Okoronkwo,  2008).  Concerning  single  parent  families  and 
crime,  studies  have  revealed  the  definite  link,  for  instance  70  per  cent  of  young 
offenders  come  from  single  parent  families  (Youth  Justice  Board,  2002  in  Social 
Justice  Challenge,  2007:  6).  Academics  like  Murray  (1984)  and  Wilson  (1987) 
suggest  the  development  of  such  families  are  the  consequence  of  relationship  break 
down  between  African-Caribbean  men  and  women,  which  have  caused  them  to  be 
reliant  on  governmental  provisions.  They  suggest  the  deterioration  of  the  family  has 
contributed  to  high  levels  of  offending  amongst  second  and  latter  generation  of 
African-Caribbean  youths  and  has  brought  about  ineffective  parenting  and  lack  of 
parental  guidance  for  young  children  (Smith,  2005).  Smith’s  (2005)  study  relies  on 
quantitative  research  which  does  not  provide  rich  accounts  of  the  reasons  for  high 
crime  rates  amongst  British  African-Caribbean,  Bangladeshi  and  Pakistani  males 
which  are  the  groups  he  researched.  His  explanation  for  high  crime  rates  among 
African-Caribbean’ s does  not  consider  class  which  can  help  understand  crime  levels 
and  offending  among  certain  groups. 

Family  structures  in  contemporary  society  have  changed,  which  shows  it  is  not 
just  a phenomenon  within  the  black  community,  in  fact  this  is  happening  all  around 
the  world  this  trend  of  multiple  family  structures  is  apparent.  One  can  argue  that  the 
society  that  we  live  in  today  - is  made  up  of  several  divorced  families,  lone  parent 
families,  same  sex  families,  to  mention  a few  (Webster,  2007),  although  this 
research  does  not  suggest  that  the  traditional  nuclear  family  does  not  exist  anymore, 
in  fact  there  are  many  families  that  still  embrace  this  family  structure.  The  work  of 
Smith  (2005)  provides  a historical  explanation  of  how  African-Caribbean  family 
structure  has  changed  and  the  consequences  that  it  has  left.  His  account  of  family 
breakdown  lays  the  foundation  for  black  family  structure  and  helps  to  understand 
how  the  majority  of  these  families  are  governed  today.  However  it  is  also  essential 
to  demonstrate  affection  and  show  interest  in  children  while  they  are  growing  up. 

This  advocates  a more  theoretical  approach  to  investigating  the  causes  of  knife 
and  gun  crime.  Within  the  umbrella  of  positivist  criminology  there  are  two 
approaches  that  explain  the  causes  of  youth  crime.  The  individual  positivist 
criminology  argued  that  the  causes  of  youth  crime  are  related  to  youth  character. 
They  suggest  that  crime  is  the  result  of  adolescence  lack  of  emotional  development 
meaning  the  status  quo  way  of  behaving  has  not  been  installed  into  the  child  causing 
them  to  act  inappropriately.  Freud  (1952)  suggests  that  adolescence  is  seen  as  a 
problematic  stage  in  life  because  youth  struggle  between  ‘natural  instinct’  and 
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‘cultural  constraints’,  which  is  manifested  in  their  behaviour  (cited  in  Muncie,  2009: 
94).  This  can  be  understood  as  their  psychological  development  has  not  yet 
manifested  in  them  causing  them  to  be  controlled  by  their  own  behaviour.  The 
process  of  adolescence  is  one  that  is  not  easy  for  youths;  it  is  a self-battle  for  the 
adolescence  between  ‘ego  identity’  and  ‘identity  confusion’.  Erikson  further 
mentions  that  this  is  a process  that  needs  to  be  resolved  sooner  rather  than  later 
because  it  can  affect  the  child’s  way  of  life  in  the  future.  He  concludes  that 
adolescence  as  a theory  consists  of  ‘emotional  disorder,  impairment  and  pathology’ 
that  is  irregular  and  inevitable  (Erikson,  1968  cited  in  Muncie,  2009:  94).  Erikson’ s 
analysis  of  youth  personality  can  be  applied  to  this  work  on  young  black  males  and 
crime  because  some  black  males  often  find  themselves  struggling  to  find  out  their 
identity,  Anderson  (1999)  asserts  that  inner  city  black  males  usually  look  to  the 
streets  to  find  out  who  they  are;  in  order  words,  many  of  these  young  black  males 
are  longing  for  identity  at  quite  an  early  age. 

Black  males  and  their  relationships  with  Institutions 

Another  cause  is  related  to  police  and  the  education  system  and  the  effects  that 
they  have  on  their  behaviour.  The  education  system  as  an  institution,  illustrates  why 
young  black  males  may  face  difficulty  in  obeying  teacher’s  authority  and  why  they 
lack  in  academic  attainment.  The  second  institution  is  the  police.  Connections 
between  exclusion  and  delinquency  have  been  established;  this  can  also  be  linked  to 
other  phenomena  such  as  ‘lack  of  parental  supervision,  truancy,  poverty  and  weak 
commitment  to  education’  (Giddens,  2007:  721).  Those  that  faced  high  levels  of 
permanent  exclusion  in  2002/03  were  black  Caribbean  and  other  black  students. 
Exclusion  among  them  37  and  32  per  ten  thousand  students  in  compulsory  education 
(Social  Trend,  2004:  42  cited  in  Giddens,  2007:  722). 

Methodology 

The  mini  research  uses  quantitative  and  qualitative  approach,  quantitative 
method  aimed  to  explore  existing  literature  and  research  on  reasons  behind  youth 
crimes  in  inner  London  cities.  The  use  of  qualitative  method  is  designed  to  find  out 
the  reasons  young  black  males  give  for  committing  crime  instead  of  focusing  on 
their  career  development.  Focused  group  discussions  and  debates  through  media  and 
interviews  were  relevant  in  gathering  perceptions  of  the  participants. 

Findings 

When  discussing  factors  that  cause  knife  and  gun  crime  amongst  young  black 
males  a factor  that  appeared  most  frequently  was  the  lack  of  fathers  in  their  lives. 
Most  of  the  respondents  stressed  the  importance  of  father  and  son  relationships 
being  away  of  deterring  crime.  Another  factor  that  featured  most  was  family  up 
bringing;  most  participants  suggested  that  parents  need  to  teach  their  children  the 
correct  norms  and  values  of  society  which  includes  teaching  them  right  from  wrong. 
Comment  from  a respondent:  ‘fatherlessness  within  the  black  community  is  common 
and  their  family  structures  are  weak  compared  to  other  ethnic  groups  who  have 
close  family  ties  which  keep  their  children  away  from  crime  especially  knife  and  gun 
crime,  she  further  highlights  that  firm  values  within  their  family  structures  deter 
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their  youth  from  crime’.  The  above  response  is  in  line  with  what  Okoronkwo  (2008) 
asserts  about  black  males  and  how  fatherlessness  puts  them  at  risk  of  offending. 

The  findings  also  demonstrates  that  all  of  the  factors  mentioned  in  the  literature 
review  in  some  shape  or  form  contributed  to  knife  and  gun  crime  among  young 
black  males,  however  factors  that  emerged  frequently  throughout  the  interviews 
were  fatherless  family  structures,  self  image  which  is  linked  to  revenge  and  respect 
and  black  male’s  relationship  with  the  police.  In  terms  of  preventive  measures,  many 
suggested  that  the  youth  need  to  be  feed  with  information  on  such  crime  and  the 
consequences  by  their  parents  and  education  system,  although  in  terms  of  group 
preventive,  everyone  needs  to  partake  for  knife  and  gun  crime  to  stop  it  happening. 
However  prevention  of  fatherless  families  is  one  that  seems  difficult  to  be  solved 
easily  because  as  it  seems  to  be  a problem  beyond  control  and  no  laws  to  prevent 
divorce  or  prevent  people  from  having  children  in  unstable  relationships.  Self  image 
is  another  difficult  factor  to  prevent  because  the  culture  is  part  of  the  personality  and 
to  change  the  image  is  to  change  ones  mindset,  which  is  difficult.  Therefore  young 
black  male’s  mentality  is  a phenomenon  that  will  have  to  be  worked  on  from  early 
childhood  if  attitudes  towards  carrying  out  such  crimes  are  to  change.  In  regards  to 
the  police  and  young  black  males,  relationship  could  possibly  work  better  if  the 
police  can  see  them  as  friends;  this  will  help  to  build  trust  and  openness  to 
information. 

Conclusion 

The  mini  study  focused  on  investigating  the  causes  of  knife  and  gun  crime 
amongst  young  black  males,  this  was  achieved  by  conducting  focus  group 
interviews  with  twenty  black  and  five  mixed  race  male  youths.  The  main  causes 
raised  in  the  literature  were  fatherless  families,  self  image,  relationships  with  police, 
education  system  and  negative  influences.  Other  factors  leading  to  crime  brought  to 
our  knowledge  by  the  participants  in  the  study  include  the  flaws  in  the  criminal 
justice  system,  inability  of  children  to  defend  themselves,  and  the  problem  of  drugs. 
These  factors  are  considered  the  root  causes  of  knife  and  gun  crime  in  the  inner  city 
areas  of  London.  The  second  part  of  the  study  which  looked  at  ways  in  which  knife 
and  gun  crime  could  be  prevented,  suggested  by  the  participants,  is  that  knowledge 
on  such  crimes  should  be  made  compulsory  in  schools  and  shared  at  home. 
Preventive  measures  were  discussed  such  as  stop  and  search,  which  according  to  one 
of  the  participants,  can  be  effective  in  preventing  the  youth  from  carrying  knives  and 
guns.  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  this  is  an  on-going  research,  which  is  in 
its  early  stage. 
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RESTRUCTURING  NIGERIAN  TERTIARY  (UNIVERSITY)  EDUCATION 
FOR  BETTER  PERFORMANCE 

Abstract 

This  study  assesses  the  goals  of  university  level  of  education,  namely, 
development  of  high  level  manpower,  scholarship  and  community  service,  and 
found  that  universities  have  not  been  able  to  achieve  close  to  average.  Problems 
range  from  social,  political,  financial  as  well  as  personnel  issues.  Specifically,  they 
include  problems  of  infrastructure,  funding,  staffing,  record  management  and 
external  interferences.  Results  include  low  quality  outputs,  poor  state  of 
infrastructure,  poor  international  competitiveness,  and  hence  the  search  for  strategies 
to  reconstruct  and  restructure  rebuild  the  system  to  respond  favourably  to  novel 
challenges  of  development.  To  redeem  the  system,  the  study  prescribes  that  student 
and  staff  personnel  needs  be  taken  as  priorities  from  henceforth.  Also,  inter  national 
collaboration  for  students  and  staff  exchanges,  and  expansion  of  access  to  qualified 
candidates,  among  others,  be  prioritised. 

Introduction 

Tertiary  education  is  the  education  given  after  secondary  education  in  colleges 
of  education,  polytechnics,  monotechnics,  universities  and  other  institutions  offering 
correspondence  courses  (FRN,  2004).  According  to  the  document,  the  goals  of 
tertiary  education  encompass  the  development  of  relevant  high  level  manpower, 
development  of  intellectual  capability  of  individuals  and  acquisition  of  physical  and 
intellectual  skills.  Others  are  to  promote  and  encourage  scholarship  as  well  as 
community  service.  Tertiary  educational  institutions  pursue  these  goals  through 
teaching,  research,  generation  and  dissemination  of  knowledge  which  they  achieve 
through  a variety  of  programmes  such  as  certificate,  diploma,  undergraduate  and 
postgraduate  courses. 

Specifically,  university  education  contributes  to  the  production  of  high  level 
manpower  in  diverse  professional  callings  as  dictated  by  national  development 
requirements.  The  goals  of  university  education  also  focus  on  inculcation  of 
community  spirit  in  the  students  through  projects  and  action  research. 

The  practice  of  tertiary  education  in  Nigeria  so  far  has  not  met  the  expectations 
of  the  above  goals  and  objectives  due  to  a number  of  factors  such  as  limited 
infrastructure,  poor  funding,  poor  staffing,  poor  record  keeping  and  socio-political 
interferences.  These  problems  have  resulted  in  low  quality  outputs,  lack  of 
international  competitiveness  and  comparability  of  outputs.  This  pitiable  and 
unacceptable  condition  has  necessitated  the  investigation  into  how  the  Nigerian 
university  education  system  can  be  restructured  in  order  to  meet  the  expectations  of 
the  stakeholders. 

The  origin  of  higher  education  in  Nigeria,  according  to  Oni  (1997),  is  traceable 
to  the  establishment  of  Yaba  Higher  College,  YHC  (now  Yaba  College  of 
Technology)  in  1932.  YHC  was  heavily  criticised  for  subjecting  its  candidates  to 
substandard  curricula  which  were  meant  to  produce  subordinate  officers  to  the 
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European  expatriates  who  supervised  the  programmes  and  their  products.  Again, 
each  programme  was  to  last  six  to  seven  years,  about  twice  the  length  of  time  a 
person  needed  to  graduate  from  a first  degree  university  course  and,  almost  twice  the 
length  of  time  used  by  their  European  bosses  to  graduate.  Unfortunately,  the 
diploma  certificates  awarded  were  not  accredited  to  any  university  in  Britain. 

This  necessitated  the  agitation  and  clamour  for  a true  higher  institution  of 
university  status  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Commissions  of  Higher  Education  in  West 
Africa  in  1943.  There  was  the  Elliot  Commission  which  was  to  report  on  the 
organisation  and  facilities  of  the  existing  centres  of  higher  education  in  British  West 
Africa  and  to  make  recommendations  regarding  future  university  development  in 
that  area.  Then,  there  came  the  Asquith  Commission  which  wrote  the  minority 
report  out  of  the  Elliot  Commission  Report. 

Following  political  independence  in  1960,  government  noted  the  non- 
indigenous  status  of  the  existing  University  College,  Ibadan  (UCI)  and  started 
setting  up  what  can  be  called  indigenous  higher  educational  institutions.  This  started 
with  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  Nigeria  at  Nsukka  in  1960.  In  1962, 
there  came  the  University  of  Lagos,  Akoka,  Ahmadu  Bello  University,  Zaria  and  the 
University  of  Ife  (now  Obafemi  Awolowo  University,  He  - Ife)  and  others  (Amadi, 
2011).  As  at  2011,  there  were  36  federal,  37  state  and  45  private  universities  in 
Nigeria  making  118  away  from  the  three  indigenous  universities  in  1963. 

Problematic  Issues  in  the  Management  of  Nigerian  Universities 

So  many  factors  converge  as  bottlenecks  hindering  effective  and  efficient 
performance  of  Nigerian  universities.  For  a better  and  broader  treatment  of  these 
issues,  we  discuss  government  factors  (including  those  of  regulatory  bodies  which 
are  agents  of  government),  social  factors;  technological  issues,  university  internal 
factors  and  family  issues. 

Government  and  Regulators 

Government 

Inadequate  budgetary  allocation  (underfunding):  Over  the  years, 
government  has  grossly  underfunded  education  to  the  extent  that  their  effort  falls  far 
below  the  UNESCO  recommended  annual  budget  proportion  of  26%.  The 
consequences  are  grave.  The  report  of  the  Presidential  Task  Force  Team  on 
Education  published  in  May,  2011  states  inter  alia:  “education  budget,  as  a 
proportion  of  total  federal  spending  is  some  7.6%  (average  from  2008-2010).  It  is 
roughly  5%  of  total  federal  capital  budget  and  1 1%  of  total  recurrent  budget.  There 
is  a decreasing  trend  over  the  years”  (pp.  36-37). 

Policy  inconsistency  or  policy  somersault:  Generally,  we  note  some 
discontinuity  in  national  policy  between  one  political  dispensation  and  the  other.  If 
one  government  starts  an  education  programme  or  project,  another  incoming 
government  will  abandon  it  and  start  a new  one  which  it  may  also  not  complete. 
There  are,  therefore,  many  abandoned  projects.  In  some  other  cases  lobbying  and 
influences  of  political  heavyweights  and  influential  traditional  rulers  make 
government  to  backpedal  on  enunciated  policies.  This  has  made  the  federal 
government  to  lament  policy  inconsistency  in  the  following  words:  policies  have 
not  always  been  given  the  chance  to  prove  their  effectiveness  (or  failure  to  do  so),  as 
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uncoordinated  changes  tend  to  be  dropped  in  and  out  in  a haphazard  manner, 
dictated  by  moods  in  place  of  reason.  This  is  a practice  that  shocks  (instead  of 
guiding  stakeholders  and  policy  implementers  ’ (FRN,  2011:  17). 

Political  Interference:  Party  politics  and  personality  clashes  often  make 
funding  and  implementation  of  educational  policies  difficult  or  impossible.  In  other 
cases,  government  engages  in  playing  politics  with  the  educational  system  to  score 
political  points.  Renaming  of  educational  institutions  has  often  led  to  public 
resistance  and  disruption  of  academic  activities.  For  example,  government 
announcement  on  Democracy  Day  of  May  29,  2012  renaming  the  University  of 
Lagos  to  Moshood  Abiola  University  led  to  a lot  of  protests  both  within  and  outside 
the  University. 

Localisation  of  academics  and  student  admissions:  University  education 
and  management  are  supposed  to  be  a universal  (worldwide)  phenomenon.  This 
means  that  there  is  no  rationale  in  limiting  recruitment  of  staff  and  management 
officers  to  people  from  the  contiguous  communities  of  the  university.  This  is 
common  in  Nigeria  and  this  practice  has  resulted  in  low  quality  performance  and 
inefficient  operations.  The  problem  also  stretches  into  student  admissions. 
According  to  Breton  (2003),  the  world  is  moving  towards  universalisation  of  higher 
education  and  so  he  states  that  “...  one  of  the  essential  components  of  the  cultural 
world  of  university  internationalization  practitioners  is  how  to  improve  student  and 
professor  mobility  and  give  this  its  true  meaning  in  today’s  world”. 

Inadequate  infrastructure:  Poor  funding,  personal  interesf  of  managemenf 
and  high  level  of  corruption  have  led  to  a state  of  inadequate  infrastructure  in  most 
of  the  higher  institutions  in  Nigeria  and  this  has  hindered  adequate  performance  of 
Nigerian  universities. 

Regulators 

Education  regulators  in  Nigeria  include  the  National  Universities  Commission 
(for  Universities),  the  National  Board  for  Technical  Education,  NBTE  (for 
Polytechnics),  the  National  Commission  for  Colleges  of  Education  (for  Colleges  of 
Education)  and  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Education,  as  the  overall  controller  of 
education  in  Nigeria.  There  is  also  the  Teachers’  Registration  Council  of  Nigeria 
(TRCN)  for  the  teaching  profession  while  the  NERDC  regulates  curriculum 
development  and  management.  Problems  emanating  from  these  bodies  include: 

Poor  Supervision  and  Monitoring'.  Their  accreditation  exercises  are  often 
stage-managed  and  no  efforts  are  made  to  put  the  made-up  issues  in  place  even  after 
the  exercise  is  completed. 

NUC  imposes  a carrying  capacity  rule:  This  means  that  the  regulator 
defines  the  number  of  students  that  a university  could  admit  during  each  session 
based  on  the  facilities  available.  This  limits  the  number  of  students  admittable  with  a 
large  overflow  of  un-admitted  candidates.  The  Committee  of  Vice  Chancellors 
(CVC)  has  not  been  very  helpful  in  this  matter. 

Inadequate  manpower  resulting  in  ineffective  regulation  of  the  teaching 
profession  has  left  many  uncertificated  teachers  teaching  in  Nigeria’s  tertiary 
education  system  especially  in  universities. 
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Curriculum  reform  lethargy  has  left  the  Nigerian  system  less  dynamic  and 
apparently  insensitive  to  curriculum  matters  due  to  the  boogey  of  bureaucracy  on  the 
Nigerian  Educational  Research  and  Development  Council  (NERDC). 

Examination  Bodies 

Nigeria’s  examination  bodies  for  various  levels  of  education  include:  the  West 
African  Examinations  Council,  WAEC,  the  National  Examinations  Council,  NECO 
(for  the  secondary  school  level),  the  Joint  Admissions  and  Matriculation  Board 
(JAMB)  for  entrance  examinations  into  tertiary  institutions.  As  feeder  institutions  to 
the  university  level,  failures  on  the  part  of  these  institutions  have  negatively 
reflected  on  the  university  system.  Some  of  the  problems  include:  examination 
malpractices  (and  leakages),  inadequate  monitoring  of  administration  of 
examinations,  especially  in  corruption-ridden  ‘special  centers’  and  in  secondary 
schools  whose  outputs  feed  the  university  system  with  half-baked  or  poorly- 
prepared  candidates. 

The  Society:  Negative  Impact  on  Students 

University  staff  and  students  live  in  and  relate  with  the  society.  The  life  pattern 
and  behavior  of  the  society  will  surely  influence  university  performance.  The 
problem  here  starts  from  before  the  candidate  is  admitted.  Most  secondary  school 
students  (who  are  inputs  into  the  university  system)  get  polluted  by  the  society  and 
the  environment  as  well  as  by  family  and  peer  group  factors.  Some  of  these 
problems  include:  examination  malpractice,  lesbianism  and  gay  life,  academic 
laziness,  unwillingness  to  study,  bullying  and  fastidiousness,  unbridled  desire  for 
money  and  immorality,  cultism  and  intimidation  of  others,  robbery  and  stealing, 
telling  lies  and  escapist  mindset.  Some  others  are  results/documents  falsification, 
indiscipline,  indecent  dressing  and  corrupt  music,  pornography  and  cyber  crimes. 

University  Internal  Factors 

These  internal  factors  manifest  in  lack  of  trust  and  regard  for  university 
authorities,  pressure  from  teaching  and  non-teaching  staff,  inadequacy  of  facilities 
such  as  libraries,  laboratories,  textbooks,  un-conducive  learning  environment,  over- 
crowding, dirty  hostels,  etc.  We  also  have  compromises  on  academic  standards, 
cultism  and  cult  violence,  wrong  placement  of  students  into  unwanted  courses,  peer 
pressure  and  deficient  curricula  which  have  negatively  impacted  on  products’ 
employability  after  school. 

Technological  Factors 

Prominent  are  dangers  of  misuse  of  information  communication  technologies  to 
commit  fraud  and  other  unprofitable  foibles  common  to  youths,  distractive  and 
negative  life  styles  (habits).  Others  include:  pornography,  cyber  crime,  documents 
manipulation  and  forgery. 

Family  Problems 

These  cause  poverty  leading  to  gullibility,  naivety  on  the  part  of  the  younger 
ones,  desperation  for  admission  which  leads  to  crime,  over  petting  and  pampering, 
low  quality  primary  and  secondary  schools  attended,  high  expectations  from 
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students,  poor  monitoring  and  control,  nonchalant  attitude  to  curbing  adolescents’ 
excesses  and  forcing  students  to  study  some  courses  they  do  not  like. 

Causes  of  Poor  Research,  Poor  Performance  of  University  Graduates  and 
Non  Recognition  of  Nigeria’s  Academia  Effort 

1.  Shallow  Teaching:  Lecturers  are  not  deep;  they  rush  through  lectures  and  do 
not  bother  whether  their  students  understand  what  was  taught  or  not. 

2.  No  Monitoring  of  Lectnrers’  Teaching:  Lecturing  is  a teaching  activity. 
Academic  freedom  does  not  imply  that  a university  teacher  does  what  he  likes  in  the 
class.  There  is  too  much  freedom  to  the  extent  that  lecturers’  class  activities  are  not 
checked,  assessed  or  monitored.  The  consequence  stares  us  in  the  paper. 

3.  Over-crowding  / Overpopnlated  Lectnre  Rooms:  Lecturing  facilities  - 
classrooms,  teaching  aids,  instructional  materials  as  well  as  class/building  fittings- 
lighting etc,  are  not  adequate.  There  are  not  enough  lecture  theaters.  Public  address 
systems  are  almost  non-existent.  The  lecturer  most  of  the  time  is  frustrated  with  the 
excess  student  number  swooping  into  lecture  rooms  during  lectures.  Dearth  of 
facilities  may  make  some  students  not  attend  lectures  when  they  could  not  locate 
lecture  venues  especially  once  there  is  a shift  in  venue. 

4.  Lack  of  Practical  Demonstration:  At  the  secondary  school  level,  those  who 
take  the  General  Certificate  of  Education  [GCE]  examinations  settle  for  alternative 
to  practical  as  against  the  practical  tests  taken  by  regular  SSCE  candidates.  This 
handicap  is  extended  to  the  Nigerian  university  system  where  science  and 
technology  students  neither  us  nor  touch,  not  to  talk  of  practicing  with,  practical 
equipment.  It  may  therefore  not  be  a surprise  that  a student  who  made  first  class  in 
chemistry  may  not  know  well  how  to  titrate.  Graduates  of  agriculture  and  related 
areas  may  not  have  visited  nor  practiced  in  a farm  all  through  tertiary  education. 

5.  Lack  of  Housing  (living)  Facilities:  The  reality  that  some  lecturers  and 
students  live  too  far  away  from  their  universities  and  have  to  shuttle  to  school  every 
day  and  back  cannot  make  for  a credible  academic  exercise.  Lectures  in  big  cities 
like  Lagos,  Abuja,  Kano  and  Port  Harcourt  suffer  untold  hardship  in  their  effort  and 
desire  to  go  to  work.  Some,  especially  in  Lagos  leave  their  places  of  residence 
about  5 am  everyday  to  arrive  at  the  university  about  9 am,  lagged  out,  tired, 
wearied,  hungry,  etc,  what  will  such  a person  teach?  At  about  3/4pm  he  has  started 
rushing  home  to  arrive  about  9/10  pm.  When  will  he  prepare  the  lectures,  do 
research  and  publish?  Y et,  if  you  do  not  publish,  you  perish  in  the  university  system. 
This  same  situation  applies  to  students  some  of  who  sponsor  themselves  and  could 
only  attend  classes  once/twice  a week. 

6.  No  Gown-Town  Relationship:  Industry  operators  do  not  have  any  formal 
relationship  with  the  universities.  It  is  therefore  almost  impossible  for  the 
universities  to  assess  the  performance  of  their  graduates.  There  are  no  labour 
exchange  programmes  organized  by  universities.  There  is  no  proper  man  planning 
system  in  the  country.  It  is  as  nobody  cares  nor  is  anybody  in  charge  of  anything  in 
Nigeria.  Most  manpower  data  appear  to  be  “cooked  data”. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  the  accreditation  criteria  set  out  by  the  National 
University  commission  for  universities  is  the  report  from  employers.  Little  is 
received  here  and  what  comes  in  is  unreliable.  The  employers  are  not  sensitized. 
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Otisi  (2011)  in  a piece  published  by  the  Guardian  x-rayed  the  effort  of 
Petroleum  Trust  Development  Fund  at  improving  teaching  and  learning  in  Nigeria’s 
petroleum  industry.  The  programme  is  a 6 month  diploma  broken  into  two  3 -month 
phases^  one  phase  will  be  done  in  a selected  university  in  Europe  while  the  other 
will  be  in  Nigeria.  Essentially,  the  programme  targets  practical  monitored  teaching 
and  research  as  a teaching  practice.  The  teacher’s  registration  council  of  Nigeria  is 
challenged  by  Otisi ’s  article  to  make  alive  its  mandate  of  regulating  and  monitoring 
the  teaching  profession  in  Nigeria.  It  needs  to  develop  feasible  practical  modalities 
to  be  put  in  place  immediately. 

Requirements  for  Sound  and  Effective  Academic  Work  in  the  University 
System 

For  a university  to  be  so  called  and  respected,  certain  conditions  and  facilities 
have  to  be  in  place.  Failure  to  meet  these  conditions  and  set  in  place  these  facilities 
will  cause  problems  to  arise.  In  the  Nigerian  university  system,  different  types  of 
services  are  expected  from  the  system,  including: 

Student  academic  services  (or  student  academic  needs) 

To  enhance  the  teaching-learning  activity  and  improve  student’s  learning  and 
academic  performance,  the  following  things  need  to  be  put  in  place  as  part  of 
students’  academic  services:  lecture  halls,  good  lecturers,  well-furnished  and  well- 
equipped  libraries,  well-equipped  laboratories  (for  sciences),  technology  workshops, 
mini-markets  or  supermarkets,  business  laboratories,  (for  economics,  business 
education),  agricultural  demonstration  centres  and  agricultural  farms  and  practical 
entrepreneurial  apprenticeship  experience  while  in  school. 

Practical  training  of  students  of  agriculture  can  be  carried  out  in  demonstration 
farms  for  piggery,  fishery,  snailry,  grass-cutter  farming,  etc.  Entrepreneurship 
centres  can  be  used  to  teach  students  to  learn  carpentry,  furniture  making,  events 
management,  fashion  designing,  interior  decoration,  computer  appreciation,  metal 
works,  sign  writing  and  other  crafts. 

Staff  Academic  Services  (Needs) 

Libraries  well  stocked  with  relevant  and  current  materials,  laboratories, 
demonstration  schools  (for  Adult  Education  Lecturers),  agricultural  extension 
stations,  effective  research  facilities,  ICT  skill-acquisition  centres,  demonstration 
centres  for  journalism  and  broadcasting,  research  fairs,  university-industry 
partnerships  to  market  research  outputs  and  patenting  research  products. 

Non-Academic  Services:  For  Students 

General  students’  welfare  include  - hostels,  catering,  safety/security,  unionism/ 
activism,  work-study  programme,  recreation  and  sporting  facilities,  social 
interactions,  social  networking,  counseling,  student  outreaches  - debating, 
conferences,  facility  visits/excursions,  religious  issues,  etc. 

Non-academic  Staff  Services 

These  are  enhancers  for  greater  productivity  and  they  include  accommodation 
(within  and  around  the  campus),  medicals,  transportation,  family  welfare,  recreation 
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and  social  networking,  consultancy,  preparation  for  retirement  and  pension, 
handsome  remuneration  and  welfare  packages,  home  ownership  programmes, 
cooperative  facilities,  upfront  bulk  payment  of  allowances,  etc. 

General  Services  (Physical  Infrastructure) 

We  expect  focus  on  infrastructure  such  as  buildings,  aesthetics,  sanitation,  civil 
works,  event  centers,  roads,  electricity,  water,  healthcare,  recreation  and  sports  etc. 
We  also  expect  supporting  facilities  like  business  centers,  supermarkets,  trading 
malls,  etc,  to  be  set  up  in  areas  close  to  campuses  to  enable  the  university 
community  have  easy  access  to  them. 

Suggestions,  Solutions  and  Policy  Options 

Having  diagnosed  and  analysed  the  problems  of  university  education  and 
management  in  Nigeria,  we  attempt  suggesting  ways  of  improving  the  situation, 
especially  by  generating  new  ideas  that  can  be  put  into  practice  to  improve  the 
system. 

Education  franchising/cross  border  education 

This  concept  means  that  entrepreneurs  in  education  or  existing  educational 
institutions  can  enter  into  franchise  agreements  with  renowned  and  specialized 
institutions  abroad  to  hoist  their  banners  in  Nigeria,  bear  their  name  and  operate 
according  to  their  tenets  and  principles.  For  example,  the  Imperial  College  London 
can  allow  a Nigerian  University  to  use  its  name  and  become  Imperial  College 
Nigeria.  The  College  is  renowned  for  escapades  in  engineering  and  so  it  will  bring 
that  escapade  to  bear  on  its  franchise  in  Nigeria.  The  advantages  of  this  include: 

a.  Improvement  in  quality  of  education  and  training  especially  in  the  areas  of 
specialization  of  the  franchisor. 

b.  The  standard  of  education  will  be  improved  and  international  recognition  of 
Nigerian  University  graduates  will  be  enhanced.  Also,  staff  quality  and 
standards  will  be  enhanced.  The  arrangement  will,  in  no  small  measure, 
reduce  the  army  of  un-admitted  but  qualified  candidates  waiting  for 
admission. 

c.  It  will  also  create  opportunities  for  collaboration  and  exchange  of  staff  and 
students  among  universities.  It  will  also  create  job  opportunities  both  within 
and  outside  Nigeria  especially  with  countries  of  franchisors. 

d.  E-leaming  will  be  enhanced  and  promoted;  universities  will  be  able  to  meet 
the  objectives  of  MDGs  and  will  help  reduce  social  tension. 

Introduction  of  access  programmes 

The  problem  of  backlog  of  qualified  but  not  admitted  candidates  in  Nigerian 
university  system  can  be  alleviated  if  universities  can  introduce  and  properly 
manage  access  programmes  such  as  pre-degree  and  diploma  programmes. 
Candidates  can  be  surer  of  formal  university  admission  through  this  mop  up  outlets. 

Remedial  programmes 

Universities  can  also  invest  in  remedial  programmes  where  they 
properly/adequately  prepare  candidates  for  admission.  This  will  solve  the  problems 
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created  by  inadequate  and  poor  teaching  learning  in  secondary  schools.  It  will  also 
save  parents  and  children  from  patronizing  unscrupulous  education  vendors  and 
hawks  in  ‘special  centres’  who  trade  in  marks  and  fake  certificates. 

Establishing  more  institutions 

University  education  facilities  should  be  expanded.  A situation  of  admitting  less 
than  20%  of  over  1 million  candidates  sitting  for  JAMB  examinations  annually  is 
unacceptable.  It  is  a time  bomb  waiting  to  explode.  Conditions  for  establishing 
universities  should  be  made  easier.  Better  recognition  should  be  accorded  other 
levels  of  tertiary  education  to  create  veritable  platforms  for  absorption  of  teeming 
population  of  waiting  candidates.  In  all,  however,  regulatory  authorities  should 
ensure  that  quality  and  standards  are  not  compromised. 

Re-orientation  and  counseling 

Students  need  to  change  their  disposition  towards  education.  The  present  “cash 
and  carry”  attitude  must  be  stopped  and  the  spirit  of  honesty  and  hard  work  instilled 
in  them.  The  principle  of  KYC  (Know  Your  Customer/Client)  must  be  imbibed  by 
universities.  They  need  to  effectively  monitor  the  attitudes,  inclinations  and 
behaviours  or  lifestyles  of  their  students  so  as  to  nip  in  the  bud  their  slips  into  bad 
behavior.  University  managers  should  make  the  campus  environment  busy  and 
active  to  get  students  engaged  to  distract  them  from  negative  inclinations. 

Regular  counseling  programmes  should  be  organized  to  inculcate  good  habits 
into  students.  It  is  excess  freedom  and  idleness  together  with  the  non-challant 
attitude  of  university  administration  that  makes  some  students  to  stray.  The  situation 
is  akin  to  absentee  parents  who  do  not  have  time  enough  to  monitor  and  guide  their 
children  and  wards  so  they  gradually  go  wild  and  become  ultimately  uncontrollable. 

Work-study  programme 

Universities  should  continue  to  expand  the  work-study  programme  whereby 
some,  especially  indigent  students,  are  given  the  opportunity  to  work  in  the 
university  while  schooling.  This  will  help  them  generate  money  to  pay  their  fees  and 
meet  other  expenses.  The  student’s  academic  standing  must  be  considered  in  this 
programme. 

Universities  as  labour  exchange 

Universities  can  act  and  operate  as  labour  exchange.  In  this  arrangement, 
universities  act  as  data  bank  for  information  on  prospective  employers  and 
employees.  Employers  supply  information  on  the  number,  type/quality  and 
experience  of  prospective  employees  they  want.  Applicants  also  give  their  data  and 
their  qualifications,  types  of  jobs  expected  and  preferences  of  job  location  or 
industry.  Universities  match  these  two  groups  for  a fee  and  the  society  is  better  off 

More  efficient  education  access  and  utilization  of  available  facilities 

The  Makerere  University  Model  (in  Uganda)  operates  on  a 24-hour  system 
whereby  students  are  taught  day  and  night  in  shifts.  The  day  shift  runs  from  Sam  to 
6pm  while  the  night  shift  runs  from  8pm  till  dawn.  In  this  process,  different  sets  of 
lecturers  teach  in  the  different  shifts  in  the  affected  programmes  with  few 
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exceptions.  Teaching  and  learning  assistants  take  care  of  the  environment  during  the 
intervals.  The  benefits/implications  of  this  model  include  the  following: 

a.  Higher  (university)  education  is  able  to  expand  access,  increase  student 
admission  prospects,  and  reduce  the  backlog  of  qualified  waiting 
candidates/applicants. 

b.  The  model  increases  efficient  utilization  of  available  facilities  which 
ordinarily  would  have  lain  idle  in  periods  of  non-use. 

c.  It  reduces  the  stress  and  cost  of  seeking  university  admission  by  candidates 
and  their  sponsors  respectively. 

d.  It  generates  more  income  for  the  university  system. 

e.  It  creates  more  employment  opportunities  for  the  country. 

f It  reduces  the  tendency  of  falling  into  the  traps  of  education  touts  in  special 
centres  vending  admission  and  mushroom  universities. 

The  implications  of  the  above  model  are  the  need  for  constant/reliable  power 
supply,  assurance  of  safety  and  security,  expansion  and  regular  maintenance  of 
infrastructure,  effective  monitoring  and  quality  assurance  by  the  education 
regulators,  like  the  NUC,  and  FME.  It  also  emphasises  the  need  for  accommodation 
of  staff  and  students  within  and  around  the  university  environments  to  enhance 
quality  and  efficiency  of  the  system. 

Tri-semester  admission  system 

In  Kampala  International  University  (KIU)  in  Kampala,  Uganda,  student 
admission  is  done  everyday  for  qualified  candidates  in  their  areas  of  choices.  The 
admission  lists  are  now  streamed  into  January  to  March  Intake,  April  to  July  Intake 
and  August  to  November  Intake.  Each  of  the  streams  begins  its  own  academic 
semester  and  runs  concurrently  with  others  until  they  all  conclude  their  programmes 
and  graduate.  All  the  benefits  of  the  Makerere  Model  are  also  obtainable  in  the  KIU 
model. 

Free  mobility  of  students  and  academics 

Nigerian  universities  system  should  be  restructured  in  such  a way  that  if  the 
need  arises,  a student  can  transfer  his  credits  from  one  university  to  the  other  within 
and  beyond  the  country  especially  those  with  similar  systems  of  education  like  those 
using  the  British  system  of  education  namely  Ghana,  Tanzania,  Canada,  Uganda, 
etc.  This  collaborative  arrangement  can  also  include  staff  mobility  and  exchange  in 
teaching,  research,  technical  exchange  and  community  service. 

Student  allocation  to  hostels 

One  thing  that  can  create  attachment  for  students  is  to  be  allocated  halls  of 
residence  whether  they  physically  live  in  them  or  not.  This  model,  practiced  at  the 
University  of  Ibadan,  makes  every  registered  student  to  become  psychologically 
attached  to  the  system.  With  identity  card,  a student  can  always  go  to  his  assigned 
hall  of  residence  to  play  games,  enjoy  recreation,  use  the  Hall  Library  or  Reading 
Room,  use  the  lobby,  enjoy  sporting  activities  and  visit  or  interact  with  other 
students  who  sleep  in  the  halls,  etc.  The  belief  here  is  that  students  can  use  these 
facilities  during  examination  periods  and  perform  better  academically  especially  in 
the  case  of  off-  campus  students.  Nigerian  university  authorities  are  advised  to  adopt 
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the  model  as  it  will  reduce  incidences  of  cultism  and  unnecessary  distraction  for 
students. 

Conclusion 

Universities  as  ivory  towers  and  communities  of  thinkers  reside  to  advance  the 
cause  of  the  society  and  of  the  society  of  people  is  in  serious  dilemma,  but  not 
totally  irredeemable.  No  serious  person  desires  to  get  to  the  north  by  travelling 
south.  Nigeria  should  halt  the  current  trend  of  counting  numbers  (124  universities  in 
2012),  which  portends  growth  without  development.  Enough  of  flimsy  excuses  and 
poor  attention  given  to  university  development  in  a third  world  country  like  Nigeria 
which  is  not  redeemed  by  mere  wishful  thinking.  If  wishes  were  horses... 
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MARIE  J.  MYERS 

KEEPING  ABREAST  OF  CONTINUOUS  CHANGE  AND  CONTRADICTORY 
DISCOURSES 

Abstract 

In  the  light  of  new  developments  for  the  teaching  profession,  teacher  education 
requires  constant  adjustments.  In  Canada,  education  is  a provincial  responsibility 
and  varies  across  the  country,  and  with  national  specialists  associations  also 
dictating  guidelines,  we  have  to  satisfy  competing  expectations.  This  presents  a 
number  of  challenges. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  of  Ontario  advocates  ‘success  for  all  learners’  with 
the  overall  functions  of  education  aiming  at  supporting  individuals,  society  and 
cultures,  all  in  a tight  weave  with  newcomer  communities  involved  in  schools.  This 
agenda  is  dictated  by  our  immigration  culture  and  the  need  to  be  inclusive  of  diverse 
learners.  There  is  also  a national  think-tank  deciding  on  future  directions  for  the 
country  and  they  recently  recommended  a move  from  an  emphasis  on  inter-personal 
intelligence,  i.e.  getting  along  in  groups,  to  placing  more  emphasis  on  intra-personal 
intelligence  with  the  objective  of  having  all  persons  develop  their  own  independent 
strengths.  After  a look  at  contextual  issues  we  present  a number  of  aspects  that 
surfaced  in  a teacher  education  course.  We  account  for  the  different  agendas  in  our 
suggestions  for  improved  outcomes. 

Introduction 

In  my  roles  as  researcher,  consultant  for  the  Ministry  in  program  development 
and  teacher  educator,  I am  interested  in  developing  students’  maximum  potential 
and  prepare  them,  not  merely  for  coping  by  giving  them  skills  and  strategies  for  day 
to  day  lesson  delivery,  but  more  importantly  to  broaden  their  views  so  they  can 
enhance  their  teaching  in  the  future.  I am  often  confronted  to  contradictory 
discourses  and  behaviors  at  odds  with  what  people  believe  they  are  doing.  In  the 
province  of  Ontario  in  Canada  a combination  of  regularly  changing  official 
documents  determine  the  mandatory  curriculum.  As  well  nationally,  there  is  a think- 
tank,  the  Conference  Board  of  Canada  that  looks  at  current  situations  and  announces 
needs.  Immigration  policies  also  impact  education.  Add  new  technologies  to  the 
mix,  and  we  are  experiencing  an  upheaval. 

Satisfactory  results  in  practicum  placements  in  schools  are  also  a program 
component.  Through  these,  students  can  try  out  new  roles,  self-refiect  on  how  they 
manage  with  feedback  from  their  classroom  associate  teacher. 

The  most  crucial  phase  in  this  development  is  relative  to  how  well  they  integrate 
and  internalize  all  the  different  facets  of  the  expected  transformation  to  becoming  a 
professional.  Because  of  concerns,  the  Ministries  of  Education  and  Training, 
Colleges  and  Universities’  Consultations  on  Ontario’s  Enhanced  Teacher  Education 
Program  delineated  a Mandatory  Core  Program  Content  after  several  consultation 
sessions  (Ministry  of  Education,  2012).  The  first  of  such  components  is  ^current 
Ontario  curriculum  guidelines  - content  and  application’’  referring  to  the  Ontario 
curriculum  including  pedagogy,  instruction  and  content.  There  are  indeed  a number 
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of  curriculum  guidelines  teachers  are  to  familiarize  themselves  with.  In  addition, 
they  are  responsible  for  being  aware  of  "emerging  trends  in  education".  This 
includes  understanding  people’s  mental  health  issues;  preparing  for  transitions, 
including  from  school  to  university  or  into  apprenticeships  or  the  workforce;  making 
use  of  technology  as  a teaching  tool,  including  environmental  education,  media  and 
financial  literacies.  Another  set  of  competences  is  connected  to  "current  teaching 
knowledge,  skills  and  strategies"  and  students  are  expected  to  be  well  versed  in 
these.  In  relation  to  such  aspects,  it  appears  that  more  skills  that  are  usually  to  be 
expected  from  graduate  students  are  listed:  for  instance,  skills  for  research  and  data 
analysis  for  increased  reflectivity;  ability  to  carry  out  inquiry-based  research,  data 
collection  and  assessment  in  order  to  be  better  able  to  meet  student  needs;  ability  to 
articulate  standards  of  practice  for  teaching;  experience  to  transpose  the  knowledge 
gained  about  theories  of  learning  and  teaching  methods  into  action.  As  well  "student 
engagement  and  learning-human  development  and  learning"  is  included  in  the 
recommendations.  Future  teachers  need  skills  in  classroom  management  and 
organization,  plus  child  and  human  development. 

Theoretical  context 

Given  this  situation  in  which  these  future  teachers  find  themselves,  the  ability  to 
judge  takes  on  major  importance  in  meaning-making  processes  (Kant,  1892).  In 
teaching  contexts,  empathy  is  key  according  to  Petrovic  et  al.  (2008).  Apprehending 
knowledge  in  given  ways  is  important  in  terms  of  influencing  the  outcome 
depending  on  people’s  approaches  to  learning.  Social  class  works  to  create 
characteristic  ‘kinds  of  people’  in  characteristic  ‘worlds’  (Gee,  2002).  The  problem 
is  to  make  people  cross-functional  and  somewhat  spontaneously  re-align  around 
new  communities  of  practice  (Olson,  2003;  Barton  & Tusting,  2005).  Apprehending 
knowledge  this  way  is  important  during  group  work  in  terms  of  influencing  the 
outcome  depending  on  the  perspective  taken.  From  system’s  theory  we  gleaned 
important  notions  around  communication,  especially  about  its  operation  through  the 
selection  of  a limited  amount  of  information  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  complexity 
(Luhmann,  1984). 

We  have  to  favor  subject  matter  associations  with  people  from  very  different 
backgrounds  trying  to  connect  their  knowledge  bases.  All  these  notions  provide  an 
understanding  of  the  elements  at  work.  Solutions  will  have  to  come  about  through 
re-aligning.  Like  in  the  business  world  we  need  to  thoroughly  understand  and  play 
out  representations  in  an  attempt  at  understanding  the  different  markets,  their 
demands  and  their  multi-faceted  possibilities,  in  our  case  applied  to  people  (Senge, 
1994).  However,  keeping  in  mind  Luhmann’s  research  on  social  systems,  we  felt 
assured  that  new  systems  can  be  created  if  need  be,  without  anything  being  lost,  just 
through  reorganization.  We  also  kept  in  mind  that  each  class  in  our  study  functioned 
like  a system  with  a distinctive  identity  that  was  constantly  reproduced  in  its 
communication  and  depended  on  what  was  considered  meaningful  or  not. 

Along  the  same  lines  of  thinking,  a system  can  emerge  from  an  overly-complex 
environment,  then  use  and  rely  on  resources  from  that  environment  (Senge).  In  our 
case,  students  in  a given  class  came  from  various  subject  specialties  (their 
environment)  and  they  used  in  the  new  group,  resources  they  were  familiar  with 
from  that  environment.  For  the  sake  of  economy  of  means,  control  of  internal  energy 
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is  required,  if  one  is  to  expect  observable  results  according  to  Senge.  A widening  of 
vision  requires  getting  rid  of  mind-sets  and  old  habits  of  mind.  In  addition,  one 
person’s  view  can  no  longer  be  accepted  as  dominant,  as  for  a class  to  fully 
subscribe  to  change,  everyone  present  necessarily  has  to  feel  that  his  or  her  views 
are  also  represented  (Senge,  1994).  This  entails  making  dialogue  transformational 
and  yet  enabling  all  the  members  of  the  group  to  be  included,  aware  of  individual 
positioning  as  well  as  of  possibilities  for  re-alignment,  keeping  in  mind  the  global 
perspective  of  all  the  facets,  facing  new  truths  and  possibilities.  With  the  fast 
increase  in  interaction  systems  (e.g.,  Facebook,  Twitter,  Google,  etc.)  in  our 
globalizing  world,  we  have  to  plan  socio-culturally  appropriate  responses  to 
situations.  The  latest  research  findings  on  emotional  intelligence,  which  according  to 
Grafinan  (2009)  and  Petrovic  et  al.  (2008),  have  (indicate  that  it  has)  both 
experiential  and  strategic  characteristics,  add  further  interest  to  the  question  of 
representation.  As  these  aspects  come  into  play  in  a multifaceted  way,  I needed  to 
keep  focused  during  course  delivery  and  this  was  made  possible  by  adopting  a 
stance  in  line  with  from  “situated  cognition”  theory  (Barton  & Tusting,  2005). 

Background  to  the  discussion 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Education  advocates  ‘success  for  all  learners’,  relying 
on  scaffolding,  multiple  integrations  and  differentiated  learning.  Education  has  to 
provide  support  to  individuals,  society  and  cultures.  This  agenda  is  dictated  by  our 
immigration  culture  and  the  need  to  be  inclusive. 

Program  overview 

These  future  teachers,  experienced  in  diverse  practices  that  do  not  necessarily 
subscribe  to  what  I fry  to  achieve  in  the  education  course,  need  to  develop  their 
ability  to  judge  in  establishing  a weighting  scheme  in  their  professional  practice.  As 
a basis  we  can  take  into  account  Cranton’s  (2006)  suggestions  for  checking  on 
refiexivity.  The  author  proposes  to  look  at  reflective  questions  respectively  in  a 
psychological,  sociolinguistic,  epistemic,  moral-ethical,  philosophical  and  aesthetic 
context.  Cranton  asks  the  following  questions  related  to  psychological  aspects:  What 
do  I believe  about  myself?  How  have  I come  to  have  this  perception  of  myself?  Why 
should  I question  this  premise?  As  concerns  sociolinguistic  views  he  proposes  to 
examine  respectively  aspects  having  to  do  with  social  norms,  how  these  have  been 
influential  in  the  specific  case  and  why  they  are  important  to  the  person  concerned. 
He  questions  knowledge  as  regards  its  quantity,  its  source  and  its  usefulness.  His 
questions  about  moral-ethical  aspects  center  round  the  identification  of  one’s  values, 
finding  their  origin  and  their  importance.  As  regards  philosophical  thinking  he 
suggests  to  question  worldview,  how  it  came  about  and  why  it  was  maintained. 
Aesthetic  judgment  is  examined  along  the  lines  of  what  a person  finds  beautiful, 
how  views  of  beauty  might  change  and  the  reason  for  appreciating  beauty. 

Practical  aspects 

Two  major  components  of  the  teacher  education  program  include  the  ability  to 
use  and  teach  the  second/ foreign  language  and  behavior  consistent  with  that  of  an 
autonomous  professional.  Since  my  students  will  be  second-language  teachers,  they 
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also  need  to  have  advanced  communication  skills.  They  will  need  to  convey  ideas, 
issues  and  new  knowledge  in  a variety  of  ways  to  their  students.  They  have  to 
convey  their  thinking  accurately  and  with  confidence.  They  will  also  have  to 
summarize.  This  entails  mobilization  of  knowledge  in  the  second  language  in  which 
they  have  expertise.  In  the  context  of  professionalization  one  would  expect  to 
observe  a respect  of  professional  standards,  integrity  and  a strong  sense  of 
responsibility.  In  completing  their  education  program  the  future  teachers  should 
show  their  knowledge  and  willingness  to  abide  by  the  recommended  guidelines.  One 
would  expect  a developing  professional  to  display  abilities  in  critical  thinking  and 
independent  inquiry.  Also,  taking  into  account  recommendations  from  the 
Conference  Board  of  Canada,  in  order  to  engage  in  lifelong  learning,  people  need 
independent  thinking.  A sense  of  initiative  is  required  for  being  academically  and 
professionally  current.  Moreover,  besides  intellectual  curiosity  these  developing 
teachers  need  to  become  responsible  professionals,  which  require  transferable  skills 
that  they  can  use  when  faced  with  complex  problems. 

Proposed  pathways 

So  how  can  we  get  people  to  put  on  new  lenses  and  accommodate  in  their 
mind’s  eye,  wiping  away  some  false  assumptions  and  adjusting  to  the  latest 
requirements?  In  the  past,  there  was  a tendency  to  rely  on  group-think  to  find 
solutions  and  implement  change  but  now  the  Conference  Board  of  Canada  the 
national  think-tank  in  charge  of  giving  future  directions  for  the  country,  identified  a 
strong  need  to  develop  independent  thinking  and  on  the  spot  problem  solving  skills. 
This  also  applies  in  the  case  of  the  professionals  in  this  study.  They  recommended  a 
move  from  an  emphasis  on  inter-personal  intelligence,  getting  along  in  groups,  to 
more  emphasis  on  intra-personal  intelligence  with  each  person  developing 
independent  strengths.  Often,  in  intercultural  settings,  researchers  identified  a sense 
of  disorientation  and  in  turn  a person  had  to  learn  to  cope  alone,  not  uncommon  in 
Canada.  However,  as  this  takes  time  and  can  be  debilitating,  I advocate  another 
possible  approach,  encouraging  self-examination,  a solution  that  is  also  proposed  by 
other  researchers.  Contrasting  internalized  assumptions  with  new  aspects  of 
expected  behaviors  is  often  very  productive  in  effecting  change.  For  instance  these 
future  teachers  have  been  students  in  language  classes  and  often  also  have  observed 
traditional  teaching  during  their  practicum  placements.  This  in  itself  causes 
problems  because  of  the  habituation  that  has  set  in,  and  1 have  the  uneasy  task  to  get 
them  out  of  their  comfort  zone. 

A look  at  new  approaches  to  learning,  points  to  major  changes  taking  place 
today  at  an  ever-increasing  pace  (Ministry  of  Education,  2012;  Myers,  2002;  Olson, 
2003).  A global  knowledge  mobilization  is  taking  precedence.  Major  questions  have 
to  be  posed  relative  to  the  positioning  of  the  different  constituencies  within  this  web 
of  networks  being  created  and  constantly  re -adjusted  (Archibugi  & Lundvall,  2001). 
The  main  question  is  how  to  become  cross-functional  and  willing  to  transfer  across 
academic  cultures.  Sub-questions  are,  can  the  shape  of  people’s  dialogic  awareness 
be  changed  by  setting  up  a new  logic,  and  can  a spontaneous  alignment  around  new 
communities  of  practice  help  provide  the  answers  we  are  searching  for?  The  domain 
of  change  allows  a deep  learning  cycle.  The  changes  that  emerge  can  be  found  at  the 
level  of  aptitudes  and  capacities,  connected  to  new  awareness-raising,  to  increased 
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sensitivity  and  should  bring  about  new  attitudes  and  beliefs.  With  all  this  in  mind  in 
this  study,  collaborative  work  was  introduced  in  the  course  in  an  attempt  to  uncover 
what  the  learning  organization  framework  could  bring  to  students  with  a specialized 
background  in  many  different  disciplines.  In  addition,  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the 
information-sharing  network,  students  were  told  they  could  do  this  through 
Facebook. 

We  looked  at  these  different  aspects  through  an  observation  study  in  two  teacher 
education  courses.  Notes  were  made  in  daily  journaling  throughout  the  course 
during  the  current  academic  year. 

Results 

All  in  all,  I observed  knowledge  representations  stemming  from  various  levels 
of  awareness,  various  backgrounds  and  prior  knowledge,  various  perceptual 
perspectives  and  different  abilities  to  negotiate  difficulty  having  to  do  with 
preparation  and  as  well  as  their  comfort  levels  in  French  L2  use  or  in  language  use 
in  general. 

One  group  (G2)  stood  out  as  representative  of  group  members  who  see  and  do 
things  differently.  This  group  clearly  looks  at  knowledge  from  a more  open 
perspective  if  we  refer  to  their  mention  of  collaboration  between  speakers,  yet  it  also 
appears  that  they  have  a dominating  narrow  perspective  as  regards  language 
teaching,  a representation  that  could  be  due  in  part  because  they  were  faced  with  low 
achievers  during  their  practical  school  placements  or  that  they  have  experience  with 
and  relate  mostly  to  learners  at  a lower  beginning  level  and  perhaps  concentrated  in 
their  dialogues  on  how  to  cater  to  such  learners’  needs.  In  the  last  instance,  this 
question  could  indicate  a pessimistic  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  this 
group  as  regards  the  ability  of  schools  to  promote  success  in  second  language 
learning.  Another  group  (Gl)  appeared  not  to  share  the  views  of  other  groups,  which 
was  problematic.  The  deviations  noted  in  Gl  seem  to  stem  from  a lack  of 
engagement  and  only  surface  learning  took  place  or  perhaps  they  did  not  read  the 
assigned  readings  and  could  therefore  only  discuss  topics  in  general  terms  and  rather 
vaguely,  although  we  found  that  their  use  of  French  was  fluent.  Did  this  language 
ability  make  them  overconfident  to  the  point  of  not  engaging  into  deep  learning 
during  their  discussion  of  theoretical  contents?  Another  group  (G3)  displayed 
different  attitudes  towards  knowledge.  They  reported  disbelief  regarding  knowledge 
gain  from  sources  outside  the  class  readings  and  they  do  not  trust  the  integration  of 
language  skills  for  learning  but  rather  imply  that  each  language  skill  has  to  be 
practiced  separately.  Is  this  indicative  of  their  personal  learning  styles,  their  attitude 
towards  learning  and  maybe  limitations  in  their  negotiating  of  difficulties,  or 
perhaps  a gap  in  prior  knowledge  and  insufficient  preparation?  Maybe  a more 
traditional  attitude  towards  language  teaching  is  reflected  here  due  to  various 
cultural  influences.  Therefore  we  could  also  consider  that  openness  of  mind  or  lack 
thereof  is  another  cause  for  deviations  in  representations. 

Robinson’s  (1998)  views  explain  this  latter  concern  as  he  describes  culture  as  a 
“system  of  symbols  and  meanings”  and  explains  that  “past  experience  influences 
meaning  which,  in  turn  affects  future  experience,  which  in  turn  affects  subsequent 
meaning,  and  so  on”  (p.  1 1).  The  same  applies  to  knowledge. 
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Conclusion 

In  this  article  I report  on  the  results  following  an  attempt  to  be  all  encompassing 
during  course  delivery,  while  at  the  same  time  taking  into  account  differentiation. 
This  is  a tall  order  in  a class  with  so  many  different  student  backgrounds,  motivation 
levels,  irregular  attendance  and  diverse  needs. 

Will  new  technologies  provide  sufficient  variety  in  access  to  information  and 
enough  variation  and  variability  as  to  allow  tweaking  teaching  contents  to  enable 
students  with  vastly  diverse  approaches  from  the  ‘main  group’  to  gain  from 
instruction  and  fill  all  the  gaps?  We  also  have  to  ask  ourselves  if  students  can  be 
made  responsible  enough  to  account  for  their  own  individual  work,  by  using 
technology,  after  listening  to  lectures  and  participating  in  discussions,  thus 
bootstrapping  crystallization  of  thought,  and  not  merely  reporting  group  discussion 
results,  although  the  debate  was  possibly  held  only  within  a group?  With  no 
imposed  final  exam,  only  time  will  tell  after  they  find  employment  and  where 
staying  on  the  job  becomes  the  selection  criterion. 
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PROCESS  MANAGEMENT  IN  UNIVERSITIES  - RECENT  PERSPECTIVES 
IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  QUALITY  MANAGEMENT  ORIENTED  TOWARDS 
EXCELLENCE 

Abstract 

The  paper  aims  at  providing  a survey  of  the  latest  trends  that  exist  nowadays  in 
higher  education  systems,  with  direct  reference  to  Romania’s  experience.  It  seeks  to 
study  the  results  obtain  in  terms  of  higher  education  and  the  impact  that  these  results 
have  in  respect  to  Romania’s  development,  in  the  general  framework  of  global  crisis. 

In  order  to  analyze  the  development  of  higher  education  at  an  international  and 
national  level,  a systematic  literature  review  of  journal  articles  mainly  based  on 
higher  education  processes  is  conducted.  Furthermore,  our  interest  mainly  concerns 
the  issues  regarding  process  management  in  universities,  seen  as  a recent  perspective 
in  the  context  of  quality  management  oriented  towards  excellence.  Standardization 
of  process  management  in  higher  education,  as  well  as  quality  management  oriented 
towards  excellence  trends  are  shown  to  contribute  to  the  society’s  future 
development,  in  this  case  in  Romania. 

By  finding  key  trends  in  terms  of  higher  education  process  a general  framework 
is  created.  Moreover,  due  to  the  belief  that  education,  in  general,  is  the  key  issue  in 
any  developed  society  in  order  to  show  its  robust  figures  in  terms  of  economical  and 
social  strengths,  the  paper  seeks  to  provide  clear  solution  for  future  development. 
Clarity  and  transparency  in  terms  of  rules  and  regulations  in  the  higher  education  in 
Romania  is  needed,  as  well  as  quality  assurance  in  this  respect. 

In  terms  of  research  limitations  and  research  implications,  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  performed  a case  study  on  only  one  university,  as  with  every  case  study,  the 
process  of  generalization  of  our  findings  is  limited. 

At  a practical  implication  level,  the  case  study  can  be  useful  to  other  academics 
and  researchers’  interested  in  topics  such  as  education,  in  general,  higher  education, 
economical  and  social  issues.  Clear  indications  and  useful  solutions  of  how  to 
achieve  a qualitative  and  competitive  higher  education  system  are  given. 

The  paper  provides  a clear  definition  of  what  process  management  in  higher 
education,  as  well  as  quality  management  oriented  towards  excellence  in  higher 
education  are  and  which  its  implications  are  in  nowadays  society,  with  a general 
overview  on  the  Romanian  experience. 

Keywords;  Process  Management,  Quality  Management,  Excellence  in  Higher  Education, 
Development,  Economic  and  Social  trends,  Romania’s  experience 

Introduction 

Our  research  study  suggestively  entitled  “Process  Management  in  Universities  - 
Recent  Perspectives  in  the  Context  of  Quality  Management  Oriented  towards 
Excellence’"  focuses  on  the  problems  of  education  in  the  Romanian  society,  aiming 
at  providing  a survey  of  the  latest  trends  that  exist  nowadays  in  higher  education 
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systems,  with  direct  reference  to  Romania’s  experience.  It  seeks  to  study  the  results 
obtain  in  terms  of  higher  education  and  the  impact  that  these  results  have  in  respect 
to  Romania’s  development,  in  the  general  framework  of  global  crisis. 

Starting  from  the  idea  that  higher  education  relies  on  the  issue  of  lifelong 
learning,  we  strongly  believe  that  lifelong  learning  represents  the  continuous 
building  of  skills  and  knowledge  through  the  life  of  an  individual;  we  believe  that 
the  process  of  continuous  education  is  the  key  element  that  each  and  every  society 
should  be  based  on.  For  us,  as  professors  and  researchers,  the  idea  of  pursuing 
knowledge  out  of  either  personal  or  professional  reasons,  has  always  been  a main 
trigger  of  our  activity. 

The  subject  of  excellence  in  higher  education  and  quality  assurance  are  also  very 
important  in  nowadays  society,  and  due  to  this  fact,  we  decided  to  focus  also  on  them. 

Literature  review 

Initial  information  resources  were  generated  by  performing  a literature  review 
search  through  academic  and  research  well  known  data  bases,  such  as  ISI  Web  of 
Knowledge,  Scopus,  EBSCO,  EconLit,  REPEC,  DOAJ,  Cabell’s,  JSTORE,  Science 
Direct,  SpringerLink,  ProQuest.  Bibliographies  were  collected  from  a number  of 
leading  national  and  international  specialists  on  the  topic  of  education  and  lifelong 
learning.  The  primary  source  in  terms  of  literature  review  was  professional  journals. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  literature  search  focused  on  studies  measuring  the  impact 
of  lifelong  learning  and  education  system  improvement  mainly  on  students  at  the 
universities.  Also,  we  focused  on  papers  published  in  international  conference 
proceedings,  which  took  into  account  the  topic  of  education  and  lifelong  learning. 

Process  Management  Analysis  and  Quality  Management  Oriented  towards 
Excellence  in  Universities 

Process  Management  Analysis 

In  contemporary  society,  business  processes  must  be  analyzed  taking  into 
account  a few  basic  concepts,  such  as:  (1)  the  definition  of  product  and  service 
quality,  (2)  process  management,  which  is  based  on  the  element  of  “process”,  and 
(3)  quality  management  and  quality  management  system,  characterized  by  elements 
such  as:  (a)  quality  assurance,  (b)  controlling  quality,  and  (c)  improving  quality. 

According  to  specialists’  opinion,  the  term  “process”  means  all  the  activities 
interrelated  or  the  interacting  activities  which  transform  elements  in  input  - output 
elements,  as  follows:  the  output  of  a process  are  inputs  of  other  processes;  processes 
an  organization  should  be  planned  and  should  be  carried  out  in  controlled  conditions 
to  add  value.  However,  the  “process”  is  a sequence  of  interdependent  and  linked 
procedures  which,  at  each  stage,  consume  one  or  more  resources  (such  as  resources 
of  time,  energy,  equipment,  financial  resources,  and  so  on),  in  order  to  transform 
inputs  (such  as  data,  materials,  components,  and  so  on)  into  outputs.  Outputs,  in 
turn,  are  then  input  to  the  next  stage  until  a predetermined  goal  or  end  result  is 
reached  (http://www.businessdictionary.com/definition/process.html). 

Moreover,  the  “process”  is  defined  as  having  inputs,  outputs  and  energy  needed 
to  transform  inputs  into  outputs.  A process  takes  time  to  realize  the  action  is 
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associated.  A process  also  requires  a certain  space  for  inputs  and  outputs  and  also 
for  transformation  of  inputs  into  outputs  (Dawis,  Dawis  & Koo,  2001). 

Below  we  have  presented  the  way  of  defining  quality  products  and  services,  in 
order  to  understand  the  role  and  place  of  business  process  management  under  the 
guidance  alone  to  generate  performance  in  the  organization  (adapted  from  concepts 
belonging  to  David  A.  Garvin,  1984): 

1 . Orientation  to  perfection: 

(a)  Quality  is  a timeless  entity,  “absolute”,  as  perceived  subjectively  by 
each  individual  (Platon’s  idealism); 

(b)  Quality  cannot  be  measured. 

2.  Oriented  to  product  or  service: 

(a)  Overall  quality  is  the  quality  characteristics  of  the  product  or  service; 

(b)  Quality  can  be  measured  exactly; 

(c)  Quality  is  directly  proportional  to  the  cost. 

3.  Orientation  process: 

(a)  Quality  from  the  perspective  of  the  organization; 

(b)  Quality  is  “compliance  with  specified  requirements”  (or  “conformance  to 
requirements”  in  the  sense  of  Philip  B.  Crosby,  see  Crosby). 

4.  Cost  orientation: 

(a)  Quality  means  performance  at  an  acceptable  cost. 

5.  User  oriented: 

(a)  Quality  is  the  property  of  being  suitable  for  use  (or  “fitness  for  use”  in 
the  sense  of  J.  M.  Juran,  see  Bacivarov  & Stoichitoiu,  2004). 
Management  processes  can  be  analyzed,  in  general,  two  ways,  as  follows: 

■ The  first  point  of  view  was  that  the  entire  business  process  management  is 
planning  and  performance  monitoring  process.  This  term  refers  usually  to 
the  management  of  business  processes  and  manufacturing  (Becker,  Kugeler 
& Rosemann,  2003). 

■ The  second  point  of  view  was  that  the  management  processes  are  involved 
in  the  application  of  knowledge,  skills,  tools,  techniques  and  systems  to 
define,  visualize,  measure,  control,  report  and  improve  processes  in  order  to 
meet  customers'  requirements  a profitable  way  (Thom,  2009). 

Quality  Management  Oriented  towards  Excellence 

The  quality  management  is  regarded  as  the  process  of  coordinating  all  activities 
which  directs  and  control  the  organization  in  terms  of  quality,  which  generally 
involves: 

♦♦♦  Establishing  the  quality  policy; 

♦♦♦  Setting  quality  objectives; 

♦♦♦  Quality  planning; 

♦♦♦  Controlling  quality; 

♦♦♦  Quality  assurance; 

♦♦♦  Improve  quality. 

Quality  management  means  all  management  functions  and  activities  involved  in 
establishing  the  quality  policy  and  its  implementation  through  methods  such  as 
quality  planning  and  quality  assurance  (including  quality  control).  Quality 
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management  system  is  a system  which  directs  and  controls  the  organization  in  terms 
of  quality  (Filip,  2005). 

Taking  into  account  the  aspect  of  Total  Quality  Management  (TQM),  we  can 
state  bellow  the  quality  management  functions: 

♦♦♦  Quality  planning; 

♦♦♦  Organization  of  the  quality; 

♦♦♦  The  coordination  of  quality; 

❖ Training  of  staff  for  the  quality; 

❖ Quality  is  controlling  all  process  conducting  surveillance  activities  and 
outcomes  in  quality  assessment,  the  objectives  and  established  standards  in 
order  to  eliminate  deficiencies  and  prevent  their  occurrence  in  subsequent 
processes; 

♦♦♦  Quality  assurance  represents  all  predetermined  and  systematic  activities 
carried  out  in  order  to  give  adequate  confidence  that  an  organization  will 
meet  the  quality  requirements: 

■ Internal  quality  assurance; 

■ External  quality  assurance; 

♦♦♦  Improving  quality  refers  to  actions  throughout  the  organization  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  activities  and  processes  in  order  to 
achieve  greater  benefits  for  both  the  organization  and  its  customers  part  of 
quality  management  focused  on  increasing  the  organization's  ability  to  meet 
the  quality: 

■ Effectiveness:  the  extent  to  which  planned  activities  are  realized  and 
planned  results  are  achieved; 

■ Efficiency:  the  ratio  between  results  and  resources  used; 

■ Traceability:  the  ability  to  retrieve  the  history,  application  or  location  of 
that  which  is  taken  into  account. 

Current  guidelines  on  quality  management  systems  refer  to: 

a)  Orientation  techno-managerial: 

■ Responsibility  for  quality  lies  primarily,  leadership  is  important  to 
improve  processes; 

■ “14  point  program”  of  Deming,  for  example:  models  of  quality 
management  systems  ISO  9000. 

b)  Orientation  rationalist  - accountable: 

■ Emphasis  is  on  the  individual  responsibility  of  employees,  their 
awareness; 

■ Promotion  of  “zero  deviation”; 

■ Rationalist  vision  integration  in  individual  behaviour,  for  example: 
Models  of  TQM  quality  management  systems. 

Discussion 

Taking  into  account  the  notion  of  quality  in  higher  education,  we  will  state 
bellow  a few  relevant  definitions,  such  as  the  following  ones: 

■ Quality  in  higher  education  is  able  to  describe  the  extent  to  which  universities 
are  capable  of  meet  their  standards  and  to  fulfil  their  mission. 
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■ Quality  in  higher  education  provides  the  possibility  of  calculating  a series  of 
indicators  such  as:  drop-out  rate,  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  students  and 
of  teaching  staff,  etc. 

■ Quality  in  higher  education  implicates  the  idea  of  excellence,  or  maintaining  the 
highest  standards. 

■ Quality  in  higher  educational  process  means  creating  a “good  quality  product”, 
obtained  by  defining  a set  of  minimal  standards. 

■ Quality  in  higher  educational  automatically  implicates  continuous 
transformation,  as  an  increase  in  student  skills. 

■ Quality  in  higher  educational  creates  a link  between  the  university  and  the 
society  itself 

The  main  ideas  concerning  excellence  in  higher  education  and  quality  assurance 
in  Romania  are  as  follows: 

■ In  the  domain  of  educational  services  in  higher  education,  there  are  many 
inconsistencies  concerning  the  idea  of  quality,  on  performance  standards  and 
indicators. 

■ Quality  culture  refers  to  tasks,  standards  and  responsibilities  of  individuals. 

■ Quality  culture  is  strongly  connected  with  excellence  in  higher  education  and 
should  be  analyzed  as  such. 

■ Competition  among  universities  should  be  primarily  based  on  the  learning 
outcomes  guaranteed  by  the  programme  curriculum,  in  concordance  with 
students’  results. 

■ The  content  of  university  syllabi  shows  the  consistency  of  the  learning 
programs  and  provides  a clear  image  on  the  potential  learning  outcomes. 

■ Due  to  the  facts  that  in  the  higher  education  process  students  gain  skills  and 
personal  competences,  excellence  in  higher  education  and  quality  assurance  are 
extremely  important. 

■ Teaching  staffs  training  and  high  quality  ensures  the  professional  standards  and 
the  internationally  competitive  factors. 

■ The  learning  resources  of  the  universities  are  very  important. 

■ Another  key  issue  is  to  attract  representative  employers  or  professional 
associations  in  the  programme,  in  order  to  give  students  the  possibility  to  be 
recruited  during  the  studies  they  are  currently  performing. 

■ Internships  are  a crucial  component  of  the  curriculum  and  they  are  able  to 
demonstrate  the  students’  skills  and  gained  knowledge  in  the  labour  market. 

■ Universities  have  a variety  of  education  forms  applied  in  their  programs,  which 
also  represents  a success  factor. 

Conclusions 

In  terms  of  results,  we  feel  confident  enough  in  stating  that  Romania  is  ended  on 
the  right  track,  and  can  be  considered  nowadays  ready  to  adapt  itself  to  the  lifelong 
learning  requirements  of  the  European  Union’s  programs.  As  arguments,  the  most 
frequent  ones  where  related  to  the  assumption  that  Romania,  being  part  of  the 
European  Union,  will  be  mainly  forced  to  focus  on  the  general  requirements  of  an 
already  opened  and  free  labour  market  place. 

Moreover,  we  strongly  believe  that  Romania  does  not  really  invest  in  the  young 
generation.  The  main  arguments  that  we  can  bring  into  discussion  are  connected  to 
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the  ideas  that  by  law  the  budget  places  are  less  and  less  each  year  (in  the  state 
education  system),  compared  with  the  tax  places,  which  clearly  restricts  access  to 
university  education  for  some  individuals.  In  addition,  the  foreign  exchange 
programs  for  students  are  more  and  more  restrictive,  and  due  to  a limited  and 
insufficient  budget  right  from  the  start,  only  some  students  have  access  to  these 
programs,  and  not  in  all  cases  the  best  of  them;  the  normal  scholarship  and  the  merit 
scholarship  provide  a symbolic  sum  of  money  to  real  talented  and  hardworking 
students,  meanwhile  a student  that  has  chosen  in  turn  a part  time  job  is  clearly  more 
advantaged,  both  in  terms  of  money  and  in  terms  of  future  options  for  getting  a 
better  job  in  the  future. 

Another  key  issue  that  we  believe  is  that  Romania  can  be  considered  a lifelong 
learning  continuously  adapting  society.  In  this  matter,  we  still  express  a great 
concern  while  referring  to  the  fact  that  Romania  cannot  be  considered  in  their 
opinion  a secure  environment  in  terms  of  almost  any  law  continuity,  economic  and 
business  trends,  education  agenda  and  curricula,  financial  and  labour  market  and  the 
list  can  easily  continue. 
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Part  4:  Higher  Education,  Lifelong  Learning  and  Social  Inclusion 


GEORGE  STAMELOS,  ANDREAS  VASSILOPOULOS,  MARIANNA 
BARTZAKLI 

GREEK  PRIMARY  EDUCATION  IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  THE  EUROPEAN 
LIFE  LONG  LEARNING  AREA 

Abstract 

The  present  paper  argues  that  the  adoption  of  the  Lisbon  Strategy  - in  the 
context  of  the  formulation  of  the  European  Lifelong  Learning  area,  through  the 
Open  Method  of  Coordination  - resulted  in  the  expansion  of  the  EU  competencies 
into  an  area  regulated,  until  very  recently  exclusively  by  the  Member  States  - that  is 
Compulsory  Education.  Accordingly,  the  paper  aims  at  identifying  the  potential 
linkages  between  the  policy  priorities  set  at  the  European  level  and  the  respective 
legislative  initiatives  introduced  by  the  Greek  government  in  relation  to  Primary 
Education.  Finally,  it  comments  on  the  new  roles  attributed  to  the  Greek  PE  in  the 
context  of  the  European  LLL  area. 

Introduction 

At  Lisbon,  in  March  2000,  the  Heads  of  the  EU  Member  States  made  decisions 
that  have  significantly  affected  European  education  and  training  systems  ever  since. 
Within  a context  characterized  by  upheaval  resulting  from  globalization  and  the 
challenges  of  the  new  increasingly  knowledge-based  economy  they  adopted  an 
optimistic,  forward  looking  political  discourse  (Pepin,  2006,  pp.  206-207)  setting  the 
ambitious  task  of  drawing  up  a new  economic,  social  and  environmental  strategy 
with  the  aim  for  the  EU:  “to  become  the  most  competitive  and  dynamic  knowledge- 
based  economy  in  the  world  capable  of  sustainable  economic  growth  with  more  and 
better  jobs  and  greater  social  cohesion'"  (Conclusions  of  the  Lisbon  European 
Council,  23  and  24  March  2000,  point  5).  The  Lisbon  strategy  represents  a broad 
coherent  strategy  with  an  overall  medium-term  objective  -2020-  and  a structured, 
newly  introduced,  method  for  action  and  follow-up  (Pepin,  2006,  pp.  206-207),  the 
Open  Method  of  Coordination  (OMC).  The  OMC  seeks  to  underpin  the  process  of 
reform  and  change,  with  its  success  being  largely  dependent  on  the  determination 
shown  by  the  Member  States  in  putting  it  into  practice  at  national  level  (Pepin, 
2006,  pp.  206-207). 

At  Lisbon,  in  March  2000,  education  saw  the  development  of  Community 
coordinated  strategies  for  greater  convergence  of  national  policies  (through  the 
Education  and  Training  2010  programme)  along  with  employment  (through  the 
European  Employment  Strategy,  ESA)  and  the  economy  (through  the  Broad 
Economic  Policy  Guidelines,  BPEGs).  Accordingly,  European  education  and 
training  systems  gained  a new  pivotal  role  in  what  concerns  the  renewed  prosperity 
of  the  Union.  What  is  more,  the  desire  concerning  the  formulation  of  the  European 
Life  Long  Learning  (LLL)  area  in  conjunction  with  the  OMC  provided  the  Council 
with  both  the  context  and  the  tools  to  design  policies  involving  all  types  of 
education  and  training  institutions  in  the  Member  States  at  all  levels  including 
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compulsory  education',  let  alone  all  types  of  learning  activities,  formal,  non- formal 
and  informal. 

At  the  same  period  of  time,  since  2000,  education  practitioners  - mainly 
teachers  and  mid-level  executives,  at  the  Primary  Education  (PE)  level  witnessed  a 
number  of  developments  concerning  its  structure,  content  of  studies,  their  working 
status  and  initial  and/or  in-service  training.  In  short,  new  types  of  Primary  Schools 
have  been  introduced  besides  the  conventional  ones;  new  lessons  have  been  added  to 
the  curriculum  accompanied  by  innovative  teaching  methods  with  the  use,  mainly  of 
ICT,  while  teachers  and  school  principals  do  function  in  a completely  differentiated 
context,  in  comparison  to  the  period  before  2000  facing  a whole  set  of  different 
challenges. 

In  this  context,  this  paper  investigates  the  relationship  between  the  European 
policies  (2000-2020)  regarding  ELL  and  the  respective  Greek  policies  at  the  PE 
level.  Accordingly,  after  reviewing  the  recent  developments  at  the  European  level, 
concerning,  particularly,  the  formulation  of  the  European  ELL  space  it  focuses  on 
the  legislative  initiatives  from  the  part  of  the  Greek  government  regarding  PE,  with 
the  aim  to  identify  the  potential  linkages.  Concluding  remarks  comment  on  the  new 
roles  attributed  to  the  Greek  PE  in  the  context  of  the  European  ELL  area. 

The  formulation  of  the  European  LLL  space:  Implications  for  the  PE 
institutions  in  the  Member  States 

The  Feira  European  Council  in  June  2000,  within  the  context  of  the  Lisbon 
Strategy,  asked  the  Member  States,  the  Council  and  the  Commission,  within  their 
areas  of  competence,  to  “identify  coherent  strategies  and  practical  measures  with  a 
view  to  fostering  lifelong  learning  for  air  (Commission  of  the  European 
Communities,  2001,  p.  3).  Some  months  later,  as  a result  of  the  public  consultation 
that  followed,  the  Commission  published  its  Communication  entitled  “Making  a 
European  area  of  Lifelong  Learning  a Reality"  underlining  the  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  EU  to  converge  European  policies  to  that  area  . 

The  EU,  in  line  with  the  strategy  adopted  in  Lisbon"'  in  2000,  envisaged, 
through  the  economical  use  of  existing  resources,  policies  and,  of  course,  the  OMC^, 
to  establish  an  area,  with  global  appeal,  characterized  by  the  free  movement  among 
different  learning  settings^,  jobs,  regions  and  countries  fostering  all  social  inclusion, 
active  citizenship,  personal  fulfillment  and,  mainly,  employability  - along  with  all 
various  other,  related  with  the  economy  and  the  market,  benefits  of  LLL 
(Commission  of  the  European  Communities,  2001,  p.  3).  In  fact.  Member  States, 
towards  this  end,  agreed  to  develop  and  implement  coherent  and  comprehensive 
policies  incorporating  all  types  of  education  and  learning  - formal,  informal  and 


* Compulsory  education  was  previously  considered  to  belong  exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Member  States  being  directly  related  to  the  preservation  of  national  identities. 

^ The  main  part  of  compulsory  education  in  Greece  lasting  for  six  years. 

^ It  was  actually  the  end  of  a process,  which  started  in  December  1993  when  the  Commission  published 
the  “White  Paper  on  Growth,  competitiveness  and  employment  supported  lifelong  learning”. 

^ The  European  Council  of  March  2005  reaffirmed  the  stance  it  had  adopted  on  previous  occasions, 
stating  that  ‘lifelong  learning  is  a sine  qua  non  if  the  Lisbon  objectives  are  to  be  achieved’. 

^ Mainly  the  Education  & Training  2010  Programme. 

^ As  in  contrast  to  educational  ones. 
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non-formal  , at  all  levels  ""from  the  cradle  to  the  grave”  (Delors,  1996).  They,  thus, 
expanded  their  interest  in  the  level  of  compulsory  education  and  allowed  for  the 
design,  the  implementation  and  the  monitoring  of  policies  in  this  area  to  be  made  in 

g 

European  loci  rather  than  the  (sub-)  national  level,  as  was  the  case  up  until  then  . In 
a few  words,  ever  since  2000,  within  the  OMC,  the  European  Council,  that  is  a 
European  inter-govemmental  institution,  decides  on  either  policies  and/or  policy 
priorities  incorporating  schools  at  the  level  of  compulsory  education  and  the 
Commission,  a supra-national  institution  monitors  and  reports  on  the  level  of 
implementation  of  these  policies  from  the  part  of  the  Member  States^  while  the  other 
European  Institutions  (the  European  Parliament,  the  European  Court  of  Justice  etc.) 
retain  also  their  own  special  role  in  this  process. 

Particularly,  a close  inspection  of  European  policy  documents,  since  2000, 
reveals  seven  policy  areas  where  the  EU  focus  has  expanded  to  the  level  of  PE: 
a.  Basic  Competences  ***, 


’ References  to  LLL  should  be  understood  in  the  light  of  the  extended  definition  adopted  by  the 
Commission  in  2001 : "all  learning  activity  undertaken  throughout  life,  with  the  aim  of  improving 
knowledge,  skills  and  competences  within  a personal,  civic,  social  and/or  employment-related 
perspective"  (Commission  of  the  European  Communities,  2001,  p.  9).  In  2004,  CEDEFOP  produced  an 
alternative,  definition  for  LLL,  rather,  emphasizing  its  results:  “a//  learning  activity  undertaken 
throughout  life,  which  results  in  improving  knowledge,  know-how,  skills,  competences  and/or 
qualifications  for  personal,  social  and/or  professional  reasons"  while  it  also  uses  the  term  life-wide 
learning  in  the  same  context  with  the  emphasis  being  laid  on  the  learning  settings:  "learning,  either 
formal,  non-formal  or  informal,  that  takes  place  across  the  full  range  of  life  activities  (personal,  social 
or  professional)  and  at  any  stage"  (CEDEFOP,  2009,  pp.  123-124). 

^ It  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  European  Policies  in  the  field  of  education  that  a European 
Institution  -even  an  intergovernmental  one-  may  take  decisions  affecting  education  institutions  at  the 
level  of  compulsory  education.  In  regard  with  the  history  of  European  policies  in  the  field  of  education 
see  also  Asderaki,  2009;  Pepin,  2006;  Stamelos  & Vassilopoulos,  2004. 

^ In  what  concerns  the  present  paper,  the  policy  priorities  regarding  Primary  Education  Institutions  in 
Greece  should  be  looked  up  in  the  European  policy  documents  of  the  past  decade  or  so. 

The  8 basic  competences  are:  Communication  in  the  mother  tongue,  in  the  foreign  languages, 
mathematical  competence  and  basic  competences  in  sciences  and  technology,  digital  competence, 
learning  to  learn,  interpersonal  - intercultural  and  social  competences  and  civic  competence, 
entrepreneurship  and  cultural  expression. 

With  regard  to  this  policy  priority  see  also: 

- Commission  of  the  European  Communities  2002,  Action  Plan  on  Skills  and  Mobility,  COM  (2002) 
72  Final 

- Commission  of  the  European  Communities  2005,  Proposal  for  a Recommendation  of  the  European 
Parliament  and  of  the  Council  on  Key  Competences  for  Lifelong  Learning,  COM  (2005)  548  Final 

' Council  of  the  EU  (2005),  Conclusions  on  the  role  of  the  development  of  skills  and  competences  in 
taking  forward  the  Lisbon  goals  (2005/C  292/02) 

- Commission  of  the  European  Communities  2006,  Implementing  the  Community  Lisbon  Programme: 
Fostering  Entrepreneurial  Mindsets  through  Education  and  Learning,  COM  (2006)  33  Final 

- Commission  of  the  European  Communities  2008,  Improving  Competences  for  2F*  Century:  An 
Agenda  for  European  Cooperation  on  Schools,  COM  (2008)  425  Final 

- Commission  of  the  European  Communities  2008,  New  Skills  for  New  Jobs:  Anticipating  and 
Matching  Labour  Market  and  Skill  Needs,  COM  (2008)  868  Final 

- Commission  of  the  European  Communities  2009,  Key  Competences  for  a Changing  World,  COM 
(2009)  640  Final 

• Commission  of  the  European  Communities  2009,  Key  competences  for  a changing  world,  SEC 
(2009) 1598 

- Commission  of  the  European  Communities  2010,  An  Agenda  for  new  skills  and  jobs  - A European 
contribution  towards  full  employment,  COM  (2010)  862  Final 
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b.  ICT", 

c.  Languages 

d.  Mobility'^, 

e.  Education  Practitioners 


- Council  of  the  EU  (2010),  Presidency  Conclusions  on  competences  supporting  lifelong  learning  and 
the  ‘new  skills  for  new  jobs’  initiative  (2010/C  135/03) 

- Council  of  the  EU,  (2010),  Conclusions  on  , Increasing  the  level  of  basic  skills  in  the  context  of 
European  cooperation  on  schools  for  the  21st  century,  OJ  C 323,  30.1 1.2010,  p.  1 1-14 

- EURRYDICE  (2012),  Developing  key  competences  at  school  in  Europe 

- EURYDICE  (2012),  Entrepreneurship  at  school  in  Europe 

- Commission  of  the  European  Communities  2012,  Assessment  of  key  competences  in  initial 
education  and  training  - Policy  guidance,  SWD  (2012)  371 

In  relation  to  the  particular  policy  priority,  see  also: 

- Commission  of  the  European  Communities,  2001,  The  eLearning  Action  Plan  - Designing 
Tomorrow’s  Education,  COM  (2001)  172  Final 

- Commission  of  the  European  Communities,  2002,  eEurope  2005  - An  Information  Society  for  All, 
COM  (2002),  263  Final 

- Commission  of  the  European  Communities,  2002,  Proposal  for  a Decision  of  the  European 
Parliament  and  of  the  Council  adopting  a multi-annual  programme  (2004-2006)  for  the  effective 
integration  of  Information  and  Communication  Technologies  (ICT)  in  education  and  training  systems 
in  Europe  (eLearning  Programme),  COM  (2002)  75 1 Final 

- Commission  of  the  European  Communities,  2006,  Final  Evaluation  Report  on  eLearning  (2004- 
2006) 

- Decision  No  23 1 8/2003/EC  of  the  European  Parliament  and  of  the  Council  of  5 December  2003 
adopting  a multiannual  programme  (2004  to  2006)  for  the  effective  integration  of  information  and 
communication  technologies  (ICT)  in  education  and  training  systems  in  Europe  (eLearning 
Programme),  OJ  L 345,  31.12.2003,  p.  9-16 

Both  ICT  and  Language  Learning  comprise  two  of  the  eight  basic  competences.  They  do,  however,  also 

comprise  discernible  policy  areas  where  the  EU  has  really  focused.  In  what  concerns  especially 

languages  see  also: 

- Commission  of  the  European  Communities  2003,  Promoting  Language  Learning  and  Linguistic 
Diversity:  An  Action  Plan  2004  - 2006,  COM  (2003)  449  Final 

- Commission  of  the  European  Communities  2005,  The  European  Indicator  of  Language  Competence, 
COM  (2005)  356  Final 

- Commission  of  the  European  Communities  2005,  A New  Framework  Strategy  for  Multilingualism, 
COM  (2005)  596  Final 

- Commission  of  the  European  Communities  2007,  Framework  for  the  European  survey  on  language 
competences,  COM  (2007)  184  Final 

- Council  of  the  EU  (2011)  Presidency  Conclusions  on  language  competences  to  enhance  mobility, 
(2007/C  372/07) 

- Commission  of  the  European  Communities  2012,  Language  competences  for  employability,  mobility 
and  growth,  SWD  (2012)  372 

With  regard  to  this  policy  area  see  also: 

- Commission  of  the  European  Communities,  2004,  Report  on  the  follow-up  to  the  Recommendation 
of  the  European  Parliament  and  the  Council  of  10  July  2001  on  mobility  within  the  Community  of 
students,  persons  undergoing  training,  volunteers  and  teachers  and  trainers,  COM  (2004)  2 1 Final 

- Commission  of  the  European  Communities,  2006,  The  impact  of  COMENIUS  school  partnerships  on 
participating  school 

In  relation  to  this  policy  priority,  see  also: 

- Commission  of  the  European  Communities  2005,  Modernizing  Education  and  Training:  A vital 
contribution  to  prosperity  and  social  cohesion  in  Europe,  COM  (2005)  549  Final 

- Commission  of  the  European  Communities  2006,  Efficiency  and  Equity  in  European  Education  and 
Training  Systems,  COM  (2006)  481  Final 

• Commission  of  the  European  Communities  2007,  Improving  the  Quality  of  Teacher  Education,  COM 
(2007)  392  Final 
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f.  Early  School  Leaving*^,  and 

g.  Quality  of  Education*^. 

In  light  of  this  information  it  is  rather  interesting  to  now  focus  on  the  Greek 
legislative  initiatives  referring  to  PE  and  identify  the  potential  linkages  with  the  EU 
policy  priorities  on  the  matter. 

The  Greek  PE  in  the  context  of  the  LLL  area 

Within  the  last  decade,  many  changes  have  been  noted  at  the  Primary  Education 
level  in  Greece.  These  changes  differ  on  their  level  of  implementation  due  to  various 
reasons  - magnitude,  economic  effect,  agreement  at  the  local  level  etc.  However, 
they  all  center  on  three  main  areas:  a.  the  content  of  studies,  b.  the  ways  in  which  PE 
has  been  structured  and  organized,  and  c.  the  education  practitioners. 

In  what  concerns  the  content  of  studies  in  Greek  PE,  besides  the  traditional 
subjects,  many  of  which  such  as  Greek  language,  mathematics,  science,  civic 
education,  have  been  retouched  , new  ones  have  been  added  addressing,  more  or 
less,  contemporary  issues  related  mainly  with  the  apprehension,  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils,  of  the  basic  competences  environmental  education,  arts,  music.  Particular 
attention  has  also  been  paid  to  ICT'*  and  modem  languages'^  with  the  aim  being,  in 
relation  to  the  second,  for  the  students  to  communicate  in  at  least  two  foreign 


- Commission  of  the  European  Communities  2008,  Proposal  for  a Recommendation  of  the  European 
Parliament  and  of  the  Council  on  the  Establishment  of  a European  Quality  Assurance  Reference 
Framework  for  Vocational  Education  and  Training,  COM  (2008)  179  Final 

- Commission  of  the  European  Communities  2010,  A New  Impetus  for  European  Cooperation  in 
Vocational  Education  and  Training  to  Support  Europe  2020  Strategy,  COM  (2010)  296  Final 

- Commission  of  the  European  Communities  2007,  Schools  for  the  2r^  century,  SEC  (2012)  1009 

- Commission  of  the  European  Communities  2012,  Supporting  the  Teaching  Profession  for  Better 
Learning  Outcomes,  SWD  (2012)  374 

- Council  of  the  EU  (2007),  Presidency  Conclusions  on  Improving  the  Quality  of  Teacher  Education, 
(2007/C  300/07) 

- Council  of  the  EU  (2008),  Presidency  Conclusions  on  Preparing  Young  People  for  the  2L*  Century: 
An  Agenda  for  European  Cooperation  on  Schools,  (2008/C  319/08) 

In  relation  to  tackling  Early  School  Leaving  see  also: 

- Commission  of  the  European  Communities  2007,  Promoting  Young  People’s  Full  Participation  in 
Education,  Employment  and  Society,  COM  (2007)  498  Final 

- Commission  of  the  European  Communities,  2011,  Tackling  Early  School  Leaving,  COM  (201 1)18 
Final 

- European  Parliament,  Directorate  General  for  Internal  Policies,  2011,  Reducing  Early  School 
Leaving  in  the  EU 

With  regard  to  this  policy  area  see  also: 

- Commission  of  the  European  Communities  2000,  Recommendation  of  the  European  Parliament  and 
of  the  Council  on  European  Cooperation  in  the  Quality  Evaluation  in  School  Education,  COM  (2000) 
523  final 

- Eurydice  (2006),  Quality  Assurance  in  Teacher  Education  in  Europe,  Brussels:  European  Union. 

The  legislative  initiatives  concerning  the  updating  of  the  traditional  educational  subjects  are  the 
following:  MA  21072^/C2/13-3-2003,  MA  21072B/C2/13-3-2003 

In  relation  to  the  particular  legislative  initiative  see  also: 

- F.20/482/95210/C1/9-9-2003  MA:  The  content  of  the  educational  subject  of  «New  Technologies»  - 
all-day  Primary  School  (In  Greek) 

In  what  concerns  the  particular  legislative  initiative  see  also: 

- F.20/482/952 10/C  1/9-9-2003  MA:  Teaching  of  the  English  Language  from  the  third  grade  (In  Greek) 

- F.  12/773/77094/28-7-2006:  Teaching  a second  foreign  language  from  the  fourth  grade  in  all-day 

Primary  School  (In  Greek) 
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languages  by  the  time  they  finish  compulsory  education.  Finally,  the  content  of 
studies  in  Greek  PE  is,  also,  enriched  by  various  projects  funded  either  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  EU  via  Comenius,  eT winning,  the  FP7,  the  European  Social  Fund 
and  implemented  by  education  practitioners  in  Primary  Schools  . 

The  ways  in  which  PE  has  been  structured  and  organized  have  also  been 
affected  in  the  last  decade.  Elementary  schools  are  now  considered  part  of 
compulsory  education,  in  an  effort  to  tackle  early  school  leaving,  while  attainment  is 
provisioned  to  last  for  two  years.  Additionally,  all-day  elementary  schools  and 
primary  schools,  with  extended  time-schedules,  have  been  introduced  . Provisions 
have  also  been  made  so  as  to  tackle  low  school  attainment  and  consequently  early 
school  leaving  of  children  with  disabilities  , ethnic  minorities  and  poor  social 
backgrounds.  Particularly,  the  Ministry  of  Education  has  introduced  the  Zones  of 
Educational  Priority  (ZEP),  referring  to  geographical  regions  where  the  presence  of 
ethnic  minorities  is  intense  and/or  considered,  mainly,  blue  collar.  Within  the 
various  ZEPs  in  the  country.  Primary  Schools  or  classes  within  them  provide  for 
pupils  with  disadvantages  by  the  use  of  differentiated  educational  methods,  ICT, 
extended  time-schedule,  tailor-made  instruction  and  close  contact  with  the  family 
and  the  surrounding  community  . Finally,  besides  the  conventional  Primary 
schools,  three  new  types  of  Primary  schools  with  their  own  unique  characteristics 
have  been  introduced.  The  first.  Primary  Schools  with  a Unified  Restructured 
Educational  Programme  , incorporate  new  educational  subjects,  with  the  aim  to 
enhance  the  apprehension  of  basic  skills,  lay  emphasis  on  ICT  and  languages. 


The  design  and  implementation  of  various  educational  projects  as  well  as  mobility  projects  -i.e. 

Comenius-  in  Greek  PE  is  regulated  by  the  following  Circulars:  151 158/C7/30-1 1-2012,  121 1 18/C7/8- 

10-2012,  121118/C7/8-10-2012 

Regarding  the  introduction  of  all-day  Elementary  and  Primary  Schools  sell  also: 

- Law  3518/2006 

- F.20/482/95210/C1/9-9-2003  MA:  The  Time-schedule  of  all-day  Primary  Schools  (In  Greek) 

- F.50/76/121 153/C1/13-1 1-2002  MA:  Time-schedule,  Programme  of  all-day  Primary  Schools  - 
Content  of  Studies  for  the  subjects  of  English,  Theatrical  Education,  Dances,  Music,  Art,  Physical 
Education  (In  Greek) 

In  this  field  see  also:  Law.3699/2008:  Special  Education  and  education  of  pupils  with  disabilities  or 

special  educational  needs  (In  Greek) 

The  legislative  initiatives  concerning  ZEPs  are  the  following: 

- AF.82 1/34 12R/15746/Z1/3 1-12-20 10:  Regulation  of  Zones  of  Educational  Priority,  admissions  and 
tutoring  classes  (In  Greek) 

- F.12/20/2045/C1/10-01-2011:  The  Time-schedule  of  Primary  Schools  within  Zones  of  Educational 
Priority  (In  Greek) 

- YATY/809/101455/C1/7-9-2011:  Regulation  of  Zones  of  Educational  Priority,  admissions  and 
tutoring  classes  (In  Greek) 

- F.lTY/814/1031 14/C1/09-09-2011:  Call  for  the  introduction  of  admission  and  tutoring  classes  within 
ZEPs  (2011-2012)  (In  Greek) 

- F lTY.930/1 18741/C1/14-10-2011:  Incorporation  of  Primary  Schools  in  ZEPs 

In  relation  to  the  particular  legislative  initiative  see  also: 

- F.3/609/60754/C1/28-5-2010  MA:  Appointment  of  800  Primary  Schools  with  UREP  (In  Greek) 

- F.12/652/63838/C1  3-6-2010  MA:  Clarifications  about  the  800  Primary  Schools  with  UREP  (In 
Greek) 

- F.12/879/88413/C1/20-7-2010  MA:  Teaching  Methods  - Content  of  Studies  of  the  new  educational 
subjects  which  will  be  incorporated  in  the  all-day  Primary  Schools  with  UREP.  Review  and  updates 
of  curricula  for  the  educational  subjects  of  the  all-day  programme  (In  Greek) 

- F.12/520/61575/C1/30-5-201 1 Time-Schedule,  Completion  and  amendments  of  F. 

12/620/61531/C1/31-5-2010  MA,  F.12/773/77094/C1/28-7-2006  MA 
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providing  pupils  with  certification  of  acquisition  of  the  relative  skills  and  retain  a 
differentiated  time-schedule  from  the  other  Primary  Schools.  Digital  Primary 
Schools,  which  are  found  in  their  pilot  phase  of  implementation,  as  their  name 
suggest  emphasize  the  use  of  ICT  in  the  everyday  teaching  practice  . Finally,  the 
third.  Model,  Experimental  Primary  Schools,  pilot  phase,  address  new  methods  of 
teaching,  the  use  of  various  educational  approaches,  new  educational  subjects,  the 
ways  the  school  opens  up  to  the  surrounding  community  and  the  use  of  new 
institutions  in  relation  to  the  school’s  internal  organization,  administration,  hierarchy 
and  management 

Education  practitioners  could  not  have  remained  unaffected  by  the  various 
changes  in  and  around  Primary  Schools  in  the  last  decade.  First  of  all,  the  Bologna 
process  has  posed  various  challenges  in  relation  to  their  University  studies. 
Moreover,  their  in-service  training  needs  have  been  multiplied  the  past  decade 
culminating  to  their  existent  workload  (Stamelos  & Bartzakli,  2011).  In  addition, 
new  roles  have  been  added  to  their  traditional  ones  also  requiring  attention  and 
effort  for  example  a Headmaster  (responsible  of  the  school’s  management).  School 
Advisor  (advisor  on  educational  issues  and  responsible  for  the  evaluation  of 
teachers),  project  manager  (eTwining,  Comenius,  projects  funded  by  the  FP7  etc.), 
teacher,  contact  person  etc.  Accordingly,  the  various  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  implement  a system  of  quality  assurance  in  PE  has  provoked  severe 
turbulences  affecting  education  practitioners  and  the  ways  in  which  they  respond  to 
their  duties  depending  on  their  position  to  the  hierarchy  and  their  responsibilities 
(Stamelos  et  al,  2012;  2010).  Finally,  a new  profession,  relative  to  education,  seems 
to  flourish  in  the  last  decade  in  Greece,  probably  all  around  Europe  as  well.  The 
profession  of  educators  in  all  formal,  informal  and  non-formal  educational  services 
which  have  been  developing  all  around  the  country  aiding  students  acquire 
certifications  of  skills  acquisitions  in  various,  differentiated  fields  i.e.  hair-dressers, 
bakers,  car-mechanics  etc,  stands  besides  that  of  teachers  both  expanding  the 
boundaries  of  the  teaching  profession  in  Greece  along  with  the  content  of  their 
pretentions  towards  the  government  and  limiting  its  potential  to  satisfy  them  in  their 
whole  (Stamelos  & Vassilopoulos,  2010;  2004). 

In  short,  PE  in  Greece  has  undergone  changes,  differentiated  in  what  concerns 
their  level  of  implementation  regarding  the  content  of  studies,  its  structure  - 
organization  and,  definitely,  its  personnel.  The  focus  of  the  changes  seems  to  lie 
within  the  policy  areas  where  the  EU  focus  has  expanded  to  the  level  of  PE  (basic 
competences,  ICT,  languages,  mobility,  education  practitioners,  early  school  leaving 
and  quality  of  education).  In  this  context  it  is  high  time  to  turn  to  the  new  roles 
attributed  to  the  Greek  PE  in  the  context  of  the  European  ELL  area  and  discuss  on 
the  challenges  posed  on  both  and  its  pupils. 


In  relation  to  the  particular  legislative  initiative  see  also:  F.  9791  l/ri/31-8-201 1 MA:  Appointment  of 
Primary  and  Secondary  Education  Schools  for  the  pilot  implementation  of  the  new  study-programmes 
(In  Greek). 

The  law  regulating  Model-Experimental  Primary  Schools  is  the  following:  Law.3966/201 1 (In  Greek). 
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New  (?)  roles  for  the  Greek  PE 

Community  cooperation  in  the  field  of  education  has  changed  considerably  in 
the  last  fifty  years.  It  now  involves  all  education  institutions  addressing  all  ages  and 
kinds  of  population  promoting  lifelong  learning  opportunities  blinking  the  eye 
towards  employability,  mainly,  and  the  economy. 

In  this  sense.  Primary  Schools  in  Greece  do  adopt  new  roles  away  from  their 
previous  ones  regarding,  centrally,  the  socialization  of  the  new  generations  of 
Greeks. 

The  emphasis  on  the  apprehension  of  basic  skills,  especially  to  the  point  where 
they  are  linked  closely  to  learning  outcomes  may  significantly  affect  the  content  of 
studies  in  Primary  Schools.  Besides  the  relevant  transformations  in  the  content  of 
studies  involved  with  their  acquisition,  the  ways  which  will  be  introduced  for  their 
certification  along  with  the  willingness  to  be  related  with  the  signage  of  the  end  of 
learning  cycles  -instead  of  the  academic  year-  may  also  pose  significant  challenges 
to  the  very  organization  of  studies  in  Primary  Schools.  Additionally,  the  potential 
that  teachers  have  to  implement  various  projects  to  their  schools  enriching  their 
programme  of  studies  while  other  schools  follow  the  national  curriculum  may  result 
in  great  variations  in  an  education  system  where  parents  do  not  have  the  formal  right 
to  choose  among  different  Primary  Schools  . To  the  same  end,  significant  questions 
raised  from  that  fact  that  at  this  point  besides  the  conventional  Primary  School,  three 
new  types  of  Primary  Schools  have  evolved.  Nobody  can  seriously  argue  about, 
either  the  landscape  in  PE  in  Greece,  or  the  role  of  teachers  in  it. 

In  short,  the  aforementioned  transformations  concerning  the  shift  towards 
lifelong  learning  meeting  with  the  needs  of  the  market  and  employability  hide  a 
serious  danger.  Societies  may  comprise  anti-social  subjects  seeking  to  serve  only 
their  own  rights  and  best  interests.  Nobody  can  provide  the  necessary  assurance  that 
the  majority  of  people  in  modem  societies  retain  the  willingness  and/or  the 
democratic  culture  to  position  themselves  in  the  service  of  the  interests  of  the 
society  (Karalis  & Balias,  2007,  p.  17).  Somewhere  there  lies  the  new  role  of 
Primary  Education  Institutions  in  the  new  context. 
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OLGA  NESSIPBAYEVA 

BOLOGNA  PROCESS  PRINCIPLES  INTEGRATED  INTO  EDUCATION 
SYSTEM  OF  KAZAKHSTAN 

Abstract 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  analyze  the  fulfillment  of  the  parameters  of  the 
Bologna  Process  in  the  education  system  of  Kazakhstan.  The  author  gives  short 
review  of  higher  education  system  of  the  Republic  of  Kazakhstan  with  necessary 
data.  And  the  weaknesses  of  the  system  of  higher  education  are  identified. 
Moreover,  implementing  recommendations  of  the  Bologna  Process  based  on 
international  cooperation  and  academic  exchange  are  given. 

Key  words:  Bologna  Process,  higher  education  system,  Kazakhstan 

Live  as  if you  were  to  die  tomorrow.  Learn  as  if you  were  to  live  forever. 

Mahatma  Gandhi 


Introduction 

Kazakhstan  became  a member  of  the  European  Cultural  Convention  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  in  March  2010,  thereby  gaining  full  membership  in  the  Bologna 
process.  Currently,  the  work  of  implementation  is  in  progress  in  Kazakhstan.  60 
universities  of  Kazakhstan  signed  the  Great  Charter.  The  Great  Charter  was  adopted 
in  1988  in  Bologna.  By  signing  this  document  the  universities  commit  to 
development  of  autonomy  of  universities,  democratic  principles  of  management, 
academic  freedom  of  students,  freedom  of  scientific  research,  etc.  The  objectives  of 
Kazakhstani  higher  education  are  high  - to  achieve  a world  level  of  education  and 
entry  into  the  unified  educational  space.  Kazakh  President  Nursultan  Nazarbayev  set 
the  task  of  including  the  Republic  among  the  30  most  competitive  countries  of  the 
world.  Improving  the  educational  system  plays  an  important  role  in  achieving  this 
task.  President  of  Kazakhstan  Nursultan  Nazarbayev  said  in  his  speech  “We  have  to 
ensure  the  provision  of  high  quality  services  of  education  at  the  level  of  world 
standards  all  over  the  country”  (World  Didac  Astana,  2011). 

Benefits  to  Kazakhstan’s  universities  and  students 

Implementing  the  Bologna  Process  is  a long  and  complex  process.  Nevertheless 
the  Bologna  Process  is  a pre-requisite  for  reinforcing  institutional  collaboration  and 
for  the  exchange  of  students  and  staff  within  the  countries  of  the  Bologna  process. 
The  Bologna  Process  is  an  important  instrument  to  enhance  the  internationalization 
of  higher  education,  an  essential  driver  for  widening  reforms,  and  also  process  of  the 
legitimacy  of  current  governance  structures  and  mechanisms  (TEMPUS  Study, 
2012). 

Obviously,  Kazakhstan's  accession  to  the  Bologna  process  provides  real 
benefits  to  Kazakhstan’s  universities  and  students.  These  are:  bringing  domestic 
educational  programs  and  curricula  in  line  with  European  standards,  recognition  of 
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national  qualifications  and  academic  degrees,  ensuring  academic  mobility  of 
students  and  teachers,  implementation  of  double  diploma  education  programs, 
convertibility  of  the  Kazakh  higher  education  diplomas  in  the  euro  area,  the  right  of 
the  graduates  for  employment  in  any  of  the  member  countries  of  the  Bologna 
process. 

The  system  of  higher  education  of  Kazakhstan  underwent  restructuring.  The 
three  level  model  of  education  was  introduced:  Bachelor’s  program,  Master’s 
program  and  PhD’s  program.  Now,  in  the  country  one  degree  - PhD  and  two 
academic  distinctions  are  awarded  by  the  ministry  of  education  - associate 
professor  (docent),  and  professor  (Zhumagulov,  2012,  Higher  Education  section, 
para.  2).  New  principles  of  financing  of  higher  education  were  introduced.  38 
universities  of  the  country  perform  two  diploma  education,  131  universities  conduct 
the  education  process  accordingly  with  credit  technology  and  42  higher  education 
universities  conduct  distant  teaching. 

The  fulfillment  of  the  parameters  of  the  Bologna  Process  in  the  education 
system  of  Kazakhstan  will  allow  to  provide  quality  services  at  the  level  of  world 
standards  in  view  of  integration  into  the  European  Higher  Education  Area.  Reforms 
in  higher  education  are  based  on  legislation  and  government  programs.  The  State 
Program  on  development  of  education  for  2020  provides  for  fulfillment  of 
obligatory  and  recommended  parameters  of  the  Bologna  Process.  The  State  Program 
provides  for  establishment  of  the  Bologna  Process  Center  and  the  Center  of 
Academic  Mobility.  Besides,  the  developed  in  April  2011  new  rules  of  organization 
of  education  process  on  credit  technology  provides  for  scale  of  evaluation  of  credit 
technology  in  Kazakhstan  and  the  European  Credit  Transfer  and  Accumulation 
System  (ECTS)  and  mutual  excepting  of  education  programs,  organization  of 
academic  mobility  within  Kazakhstan’s  model  of  excepting  credits  on  the  ECTS 
basis,  using  of  the  European  system  of  transfer  and  accumulation  of  credits  in 
education  process  and  module  building  of  education  programs.  The  program  on 
development  of  education  for  2020  provides  for  the  measures  that  will  promote 
autonomy  of  the  national  research  universities  since  2015,  national  higher  education 
institutes  - since  2016  and  since  2018  all  the  rest  higher  education  institutions  of  the 
country  (World  Didac  Astana,  2011). 

The  legal  framework  for  development  of  academic  mobility  has  been  created.  It 
is  one  of  the  effective  ways  to  increase  the  quality  of  training  personnel.  The  first 
steps  in  development  of  academic  mobility  have  already  been  made.  In  2011  the 
state  for  the  first  time  supported  the  study  in  foreign  higher  education  institution  for 
one  academic  period  in  the  best  universities  of  Europe,  South  East  Asia  and  the  CIS. 
Besides,  the  mechanism  of  internal  academic  mobility  was  developed.  The  principle 
of  this  mechanism  is  ‘regional  higher  education  institution  - national  university’  and 
it  means  that  the  students  from  the  regional  higher  education  institutions  will  be  able 
to  study  in  the  leading  higher  education  institutions  of  the  country  (World  Didac 
Astana,  2011). 

The  system  of  higher  education  of  Kazakhstan  also  feature  unique  project  now 
implemented  in  form  of  the  Nazarbayev  University.  This  University  works  in 
partnership  with  universities  of  the  top  30  universities  of  the  world.  Students  of  the 
first  enrolment  began  their  study  already.  “Educational  programs  that  meet  the  best 
world  standards,  new  principles  of  autonomy  and  academic  mobility  are  conducted 
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in  the  Nazarbayev  University  and  later  will  be  introduced  in  all  higher  education 
institutions  of  the  country”  said  Prime  Minister  of  Kazakhstan  Karim  Massimov. 
The  overall  goal  of  educational  reforms  in  Kazakhstan  is  the  adaptation  of  the 
educational  system  to  the  new  socio-economic  environment. 

Current  state  of  higher  education  in  numbers 

Higher  Education  in  Kazakhstan  can  be  obtained  by  persons  with: 

- General  Secondary  Education  or 

- Technical  and  Vocational  Education  or 

- Postsecondary  Education. 

Professional  education  programs  of  Higher  Education  are  provided  in  higher 
education  institutions  (universities,  academies,  institutes,  as  well  as  in 
conservatoires,  higher  schools  and  higher  colleges  which  equated  to  higher 
education  institutions).  Those  students,  who  passed  final  attestation  and  mastered 
professional  education  program  of  Higher  Education,  are  awarded  qualification  and 
Bachelor’s  academic  degree:  I cycle  degree  - Bachelor’s  degree  (requires  minimum 
4 years  of  study,  142-148  credits). 

The  Government  allocated  35425  education  grants  for  the  2010-2011  academic 
year  for  training  specialists  with  higher  education  (among  them  34425  full-time 
courses  and  1000  by  correspondence  form  of  study).  In  comparison  with  education 
period  2009-2010  the  amount  of  state  order  was  increased  on  1085  education  grants. 

Average  state  expenses  for  one  student  are  318400  Tenge  (approximately  1600 
Euro).  Budgetary  funds  for  the  invitation  of  foreign  professors  from  world  leading 
universifies  are  annually  allocafed  for  fwo  HEIs  - A1  Farabi  Kazakh  National 
University  and  to  the  L.  Gumilyov  Eurasian  National  University. 

Postgraduate  Education  can  be  acquired  by  persons  with  Higher  Education  and 
consists  of  two  levels: 

II  cycle  - Master’s  degree: 

- On  main  specialty  - requires  1-1.5  years  of  study  beyond  the  Bachelor's 
degree,  36  credits; 

- On  scientific -pedagogical  specialty  - requires  2 years  of  study  beyond  the 
Bachelor's  degree,  47  credits. 

III  cycle  - PhD  degree  (requires  minimum  3 years  of  study,  66  credits)  (System 
of  Education). 

In  2009  in  Kazakhstan  there  were  144  higher  education  institutions  (55  State 
HEIs  and  89  private).  The  number  of  non-state  (private)  institutions  was  gradually 
increasing  until  2001  and  began  to  decline  in  2002.  On  November  26,  2012  after  an 
optimization  process  there  remained  in  Kazakhstan  - 139  universities.  For  the  2009- 
2010  academic  year,  the  total  number  of  students  in  higher  education  institutions 
was  610.2  thousand.  On  average,  there  are  232  students  per  10  thousand  persons  in 
the  world.  In  Kazakhstan,  this  figure  is  422.5  people  (Higher  Education  in 
Kazakhstan).  In  Kazakhstan,  the  number  of  teaching  staff  in  higher  education 
institutions  is  39.2  thousand;  of  those  41%  have  scientific  degree  (Higher  Education 
in  Kazakhstan). 

The  share  of  funding  of  Kazakhstan  is  still  insufficient  to  provide  sustainable 
development  of  the  education  system  at  the  level  recommended  by  UNESCO  - 6- 
7%  of  GDP.  At  present  the  share  of  government  funding  for  higher  education  in  the 
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overall  education  budget  remains  low  - less  than  10.0%  (Higher  Education  in 
Kazakhstan). 

To  date,  the  level  of  the  population  with  higher  education  in  percentages  (%)  in 
Kazakhstan  is  39.5%  (Human  Development  Reports).  But,  first  of  all,  the  structure 
of  specialties  is  important,  on  which  the  preparation  is  followed  in  higher  education. 
Education  of  professionals  in  management,  marketing,  and  of  course  specialists  in 
manufacture  are  necessary  in  the  modem  situation  of  Kazakhstan.  Technical  staff  is 
the  foundation  of  development  of  the  industry  for  any  economy.  And  our  economy, 
above  all,  needs  to  focus  on  training  in  higher  education  institutes  and  preparation  of 
manufacturing  staff  (manufacturing,  high-tech  industry,  and  so  on)  (Kazakov,  2010). 

Problems  in  higher  education  of  Kazakhstan 

Despite  the  increasing  of  the  state  budget,  payment  for  university  education, 
which  did  not  exist  before  independence,  limits  access  to  education  for  poor  young 
people.  The  gap  in  education  between  rich  and  poor  families  is  growing  rapidly,  and 
also  between  the  inhabitants  of  large  cities  and  mral  areas.  Despite  the  introduction 
of  tuition  fees,  the  real  earnings  of  tutors  in  Kazakhstan  are  still  very  low,  which 
negatively  affects  the  quality  of  education:  many  university  teachers  are  forced  to 
work  more  than  one  job.  Cormption  at  universities  has  a negative  impact  on 
educational  standards,  and  it  has  forced  the  administration  of  the  universities  to 
introduce  a system  of  unified  university  entrance  examination  as  a means  of 
combating  bribes. 

In  response  to  some  of  the  urgencies,  new  universities  and  educational 
institutions  have  appeared.  In  the  republican  education  market,  universities  offer 
traditional  state  and  western  diplomas,  and  they  all  depend  heavily  on  tuition  fees,  as 
both  public  and  private  universities  are  stmggling  for  funding  and  students.  At  the 
same  time,  the  collapse  of  state  atheism,  and  the  revival  of  religion,  particularly 
Islam,  has  led  to  the  emergence  of  new  religious  educational  institutions  throughout 
Kazakhstan.  Students  from  Kazakhstan  are  also  trained  in  the  madrassas,  or 
religious  schools  in  the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia. 

Given  the  weakness  of  the  system  of  higher  education,  the  government  of 
Kazakhstan  has  adopted  programs  to  finance  the  education  of  students  abroad. 
Special  program  of  providing  presidential  scholarships  were  established  (Bolashak 
program).  The  Bolashak  list  includes  100  universities  from  17  countries  for 
academic  programs.  Over  the  past  three  years  3,194  people  have  been  awarded  with 
the  Bolashak  Scholarships.  JSC  “Center  for  International  Programs”  has  a broad 
network  of  partners  abroad  (more  than  500  foreign  partners).  The  graduates  of  the 
Bolashak  program  are  employed  both  by  Kazakhstan’s  government  agencies  and 
private  organizations  (JSC  “Center  for  International  Programs”). 

The  European  and  American  Programs  (AISEC,  British  Council,  Campus 
France,  Education  USA,  DAAD)  help  students  from  Kazakhstan  to  study  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States  under  the  Program  of  the  support  of  higher  education  (2.3 
Higher  education  section,  para.  4). 

For  achieving  its  goals  higher  education  of  Kazakhstan  is  striving  to  implement 
the  important  Bologna  process  parameters  based  on  international  cooperation  and 
academic  exchange  that  is  attractive  to  students  and  teachers.  They  are  next: 
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(1)  facilitate  the  mobility  of  students,  graduates  and  staff  of  higher  education 
institutions; 

(2)  prepare  students  for  future  careers  and  to  become  active  citizens  in 
democratic  societies,  and  to  support  their  personal  development; 

(3)  ensure  broad  access  to  high-quality  higher  education,  based  on  democratic 
principles  and  academic  freedom. 

There  is  a need  to  review  the  structure  and  content  of  higher  education. 
University  system  should  be  brought  in  line  with  international  standards,  and  for  it  is 
important: 

to  bridge  the  gap  between  universities  and  the  labor  market  and  improve 
the  system  of  admission  to  universities; 

to  increase  public  control  over  the  quality  of  education  through  corporate 
governance; 

to  give  autonomy  in  administration  of  universities; 

to  develop  a strategy  for  academic  mobility  (transfer  of  credits)  of  higher 
education  within  the  country  and  abroad; 

to  successfully  develop  higher  education  on  the  basis  of  the  synthesis  of 
three  major  components  - education,  science  and  innovation. 

Conclusion 

Because  our  future  depends  on  the  youth,  giving  them  the  best  opportunities  is 
undoubtedly  the  key  to  a dynamic  aimed  at  the  development  of  new  advances.  State 
authority  of  Kazakhstan  has  set  the  reform  of  higher  education  at  the  heart  of  its 
actions  in  support  of  national  development  strategies.  Higher  education  is  a 
privileged  means  to  provide  better  perspectives  for  future  generations.  Education  is  a 
key  element  of  better  relations,  in  terms  of  further  modernization  and  development 
of  human  capital  for  sustainable  growth. 
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BAS\H  flAyJlETKAHOBHA  KEPMMBEKOBA/  BAY  AN  KERIMBEKOVA 

METOflMKA  OBYHEHUyi  n03TMHECKMX  RPOMSBEflEHUM  C 
MCnOJlbSOBAHMEM  MHHOBAUMOHHbIX  TEXHOJlOrUM 

METHODOLOGY  OF  POETIC  WORKS  TEACHING  BY  MEANS  OF 
INNOVATIVE  TECHNOLOGIES 

KjiioHeBHe  cnoBa:  Mexo/tHKa  npenojtaBaHM,  HHHOBaiiHOHHtie  xexHonorHH, 
HOBaxopcxBO 

y Ka>K/iOH  /(HcitHniiHHBi  HMeexcH  CBoeo6pa3Haa  uaynuan  ocHOBa,  KayKjian  h3 
HHX  BHOCHX  CBOH  onpe/teneHHBiH  BKna;!  b iiHBHUHBaiiHio,  B coBpeMeHHyio  anoxy 
ri[o6ai[H3auHH  npe^tMex  nHxepaxypa  BBinonHHex  ocoGennyio  cjtyHKiiHio. 
Bti^iBHraeMBie  na  nepBBiii  nnan  xaKHe  noHHXM,  Kax  xpeaxHBHOcxB  MBimneHHa, 
HOBaxopcxBO  cero^tHH  HHxaxenB  ntixaexca  naiixH  3xh  SLBnemin  h b jiHxepaxype.  To 
ecxB  coBpeMeHHOcxB  BOBnaraex  oxBexcxBeHHOcxt  He  xoubko  Ha  nHxepaxypy,  ho  h 
Ha  yHHxenH  nHxepaxypti.  Ilpeno/taBaHHe  nHxepaxypti  - h nayxa,  h penoe 
HCKyccxBO.  JlHxepaxypa  - /iHcitHniiHHa,  Koxopaa  npe/tocxaBUHex  bo3mo>khocxb 
/lexaM  npe/taBaxBCH  cJtaHxaanaM,  pacmnpHXB  cboh  Kpyro3op,  HBiraexcH  ochoboh, 
hxo6bi  HenoBex  Bcer/ia  ocxaBajica  nenoBeKOM.  Hnxepecnoe  h njio/toxBopHoe 
npoBe/tCHHe  ypoxa  aaBHCHX  ox  Mexo/tHKH  h MacxepcxBa  y^nxena.  HacKontKO 
npo/tyxxHBHO  mbi  HcnonBxyeM  /laHHtie  MexojtBi?  B KaxoM  cnynae  3HaHHH,  xoxopBie 
MBi  /laeM  cxy/ieHxaM,  6y/tyx  pexynBxaxHBHBiMH:  xor/ia  ypox  «HHxepecHBiH»,  hjih 
xor/ia  OH  «Heo6xo/tHMBiH»? 

SaHHxepecoBaxB  h HaynnxB  - 3xo  jiBa  o/tHHaxoBBix  npopecca.  V^nxeiM,  Bcer/ia 
HCHOnBxyiOHtero  roxoBBie  xepMHHBi,  foxobbic  npaBHJia,  npoBO/tamHH 
GeccMBicneHHBiH  ypox,  3arpy>xaH  ero  HeHy>xHOH  HHcJ)opMaiiHeH,  51.  A.  Komchcxhh 
cpaBHHBaex  «c  BopoHOH  33ona,  npHBHxaBmeH  xpBinBH  /tpyrnx  nxHLi».  B Hacxoaniee 
BpeMH  jinsL  coBepmeHCXBOBaHHH  yneGnoro  npoitecca  ^loxaxaHa  3cJ)cJ)exxHBHOcxB 
npHMCHeHHH  HHHOBapHOHHBIX  XeXHOHOFHH  o6pa30BaHHH.  TepMHH  «HHHOBaiIHH»  B 
Hayxe  6bii[  xaHMCXBOBan  b XX  Bexe  nepex  oxpacnH  aHxpononorHa  h 3XHorpacJ)HH.  B 
/laHHBix  oxpacnHX  ero  HcnoirBXOBajiH  b xanecxBe  anxoHHMa  xepMHHa  «xpa/iHiiHH»  b 
Hccne/toBaHHax  npopecca  HXMeHeHHH  b xynBxype  (A6yoB,  2005,  c.  18). 

OOyneHHe  nooxHnecxHx  npoHXBe/teHHH  naMHoro  cnojxHee,  hom  oGynenne 
npoxe,  3X0  mbi  xaMenaeM  na  CBoeM  hhhhom  ooBixe.  IIoxoMy  hxo,  b nnpHHecxHX 
npoHXBe^teHHHX  na  nepBBiH  nnan  BBicxynaiox  mbicuh,  nyBCXBa  h hhhhbk 
nepe>XHBaHHH  no3xa.  O/ihhm  h3  rnaBHBix  bh^iob  pa6ox  na  ypoxe  nnxepaxypBi  - 3xo 
BocnpnaxHe  yneHHxaMH  nooxHHecxoro  npoHXBe/teHHa,  Bnenaxnenne,  oxaxaHHoro 
HM  Ha  oOynaiomHxcH,  yMenne  hohhxb  cyxB  xy/io>xecxBeHHoro  npoHXBe/teHHH. 
TapMOHHH  no3xa  h HcnonHHxena  BBipaxHxenBHoro  nxenna  /laex  nnpnxe  HOByio 
5XH3HB.  «BxeHHe  cxHxoxBopeHHH  HaHxycxB,  HOHHMaHHe  ero  cyxH  H peneH  - 3x0 
npopecc,  npoHcxo/tHiitHH  b pexynBxaxe  ceMennoro  BocnnxaHHH  h nenpepBiBHoro 
HOHCxa  yHHxena))  (BnxnOaeBa,  1997,  c.  192).  Cjio>xhocxb  oOyneHHa  no33HH  jie>XHX 
He  B ee  >xaHpoBBix  ocoOennocxax,  a,  caMoe  rnaBHoe,  b bochphhxhh,  Bxrjia/iax, 
oxHomeHHH  cxy/ieHXOB  x no3XHHecxoMy  npoHXBe/teHHio.  Boubihhhcxbo  ynennxoB 
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npe^inoHHxaioT  nposannecKoe  npoH3Be/ieHHe  c HHxepecHHM  co^iep>KaHHeM,  b 
KoxopoM  oxHexnHBO  npocneJKHBaexcH  ero  CKMKexnaa  jihhhh. 

«JTHpHHecKHe  npoH3Be/ieHHH  Hy>KHo  BocnpHHHMaxb  He  cnyxoM,  a cep^meM, 
HyBcxBaMH.  KaK  3xo  Mo>Kex  ocBOHXB  pe6eHOK,  Hxo  OH  6y/iex  nyBcxBOBaxb,  hcm 
6y/iex  pyKOBo^icxBOBaxbCH,  hxo  6y/iex  npoHcxojiHXb  y Hero  b jiyme,  npoBepnxb  Bce 
3X0  6y/iex  nenerKo  yHHxenio.  Ho,  yuensLn  3xoMy  Gonbmee  BHHMaHHe,  /io6HBaacb 
pexyjiBxaxa,  mo>kho  /iocxhhb  nocxaBnennoH  penH))  (Bor/iaHOBa,  1984,  c.  87).  Ecuh 
yneHHK  Gy^iex  cxpeMHXta  hohhxb  BHyxpennioio  cxpyxxypy,  cxHUHCXHHecKHe 
oco6eHHOcxH  npoH3Be/ieHHa,  mbi,  b cboio  onepe^ib,  na  nyxH  cJ)opMHpoBaHHH  y 
yneHHKOB  HHxepeca  k noxnaHHio  6y/ieM  noBBimaxb  hx  HHxepecbi,  aKXHBHOcxb, 
CMO>KeM  co3/iaxb  xaKHe  ycnoBHH,  hxo  nxenne  cxanex  hm  caMHM  HHxepecHO,  h ohh 
6y/iyx  HonyHaxb  ocxexHnecKoe  y/iOBOnbcxBHe  ox  ypoxa.  Toubko  b xaxoM  cnynae  mbi 
/locxHEHCM  KOHeHHoro  pexynBxaxa  (Ma/iep,  1979,  c.  11). 

OcxaHOBHMCH  nozipoGnee  na  nacxo  HcnonBxyeMBix  b Hamen  npaKXHKe 
o6yHeHHa  hooxh^bckhm  npoH3Be/ieHHHM  Mexojiax  h npneMax  oGynennH.  B nepByio 
onepe/iB,  na  xaHHXHHX,  nocBameHHBix  no33HH,  hcoBxo^ihmo  C03/iaxB 
GnaronpHHXHyio  axMoccJ)epy,  C03/iaxB  ycnoBHa  jinsL  onxHManBHoro, 
HenpHHy>K/ieHHoro  hxchhh.  HanpHMep,  bbihxh  c KxaccoM  na  npnpo^iy  hjih  npocxo 
HCHOnBXOBaxB  KpacHBBie  npnpo^iHBie  neH3a>KH,  huh  npocxo-nanpocxo  nepecxaBHXB 
napxBi  no-oco6eHHOMy  h x./i.  «nepe/i  nananoM  nooxHHecKoro  xanaxHa  mo>kho 
HocxaBHXB  KaKyio-nnGo  Becenyio,  pa/iocxnyio  MyxBiKy,  ecnH  na  cxhxh,  KoxopBie 
coGnpaexecB  HHxaxB  na  xanaxHa,  y>Ke  noiio>KeHa  Meno^iHH,  xo  mo>kho  nocxaBHXB  ee 
jinsL  npocnyniHBaHHH,  3xo  GnaronpHaxHO  oxpaxHxca  na  no/iroxoBKe  yncHHKOB  k 
ypoKy»  (Hay6aeBa,  2009,  c.  87).  OnxHManBHoe,  3cJ)cJ)eKXHBHoe  HcnojiBxoBaHHe 
MyxBiKH,  npoH3Be/ieHHH  H3o6pa3Hxei[BHoro  HCKyccxBa  H jip.,  HaxjiH^iHBix  hocoOhh  b 
cooxBexcxBHH  c xeMaxHKOH  3aHHXHH.  K npHMepy,  ccjih  hmcioxch  hcchh  Ha  cnoBa 
HxyHaeMoro  aBxopa,  xo  npeno/taBaxenB  MO>Kex  hx  hchouhhxb,  jih6o  nonpocHXB 
cxy/ieHXOB  hchouhhxb  necHio,  jih6o  npocnymaxB  xanncB  necHH.  J\ajiee  c homohibio 
Mexo/ia  «M03roBOH  mxypM»  HaHHHaeM  «mxypMOBaxB»  BonpocaMH  cxy/ienxoB. 
«Mo3roBOH  iuTypivi»  - coOpaxB  3a  KopoxKHH  nepHO/i  /(ocxaxoHHoe  kouhhccxbo 
npejinojKeHHH  jijisl  pemeHHH  HaynaeMOH  npoOneMBi.  Hpn  HcnonBaoBaHHH  Mexo.na 
«M03roBOH  mxypM»  hcoOxohhmo  homhhxb  cnenyiomee: 

- Mhchhh,  BBicKaxaHHBie  cxyneHxaMH,  He  KpnxHKyioxcH,  He  o6cy>KHaioxcH; 

- CpeHH  cxyncHXOB  Hex  pyKOBOHHxenen  h hohhhhchhbix; 

- Hcm  OoJiBHie  HonynaeM  mhchhh  paxJiHHHoro  C0Hep>KaHHa,  xcm  Ooubhic  mbi 

HMeCM  B03M05KH0CXB  HpHOnHXHXBCH  K LjeJIH; 

- HeoOxOHHMO  XBajIHXB,  HOOmpaXB  ynaCXHHKOB  HX  MHCHHH  H hhch; 

- BBICKaXBIBaeMBie  MHCHHH  HOIDKHBI  6bIXB  KpaXKHMH  H 
CHCXeMaXH3HpOBaHHBIMH. 

BbipaiumejibHoe  mnenue  cmuxomeopeHun  ynume/iem.  Ohhhm  h3  mcxohob 
XBopnecKoro  oOyHCHHa,  CHHxaiomHHCH  KnaccHnecKHM  mcxohom  hbuhcxch 
BBipaxHxenBHoe  nxenne  xyHO>KecxBeHHoro  xeKcxa.  B BBipaxHxenBHOM  hxchhh  pnxM 
ronoca,  OnaroaBynne,  xcmh,  ynapcHHe  - Bce  3xo  CHHxaexca  KOMHOHCHxaMH, 
nOpO>KHaiOmHMH  nOIIO>KHXei[BHBie  yCHOBHH  npn  BOCnpHHXHH  CXHXOXBOpeHHH.  B 
CXHXOXBOpeHHH  HHpHHeCKHC  OXCXyHJieHHH,  HCHXOHOFHHeCKHe  OXCXyHUCHHa 
OKaxBiBaiox  cBoe  buhhhhc  na  BocnpHHXHe.  06o3HaHeHHe  cjiob,  Hecymnx  b ce6e 
cxep>KeHB  BHancHHa  cxHxoxBopeHHH,  paaBHCHCHHC  hx  auaHemm  no  coOcxBeHHOMy 
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npe/icxaBiieHHio  Ka>iyioro,  ananHa  cjiob,  npn/iaiomHX  oco6oe  aHaneHMe, 
CHCxeMaxHaapM,  nocxpoenne  KJiacxepoB,  noKHManne  cxpyKxypti  npoHSBe^ieHHa  - 
Bce  3X0  HBUHioxcH  3a;iaHHaMH,  HanpaBneHHtie  na  noBBimeHHe  aKXHBHoii 
MBicnHxeJiBHOH  /leaxenBHOcxH  y oGynaiouinxca.  TaxHe  sajiauns  napa^iy  c 
noanaBaxenBHOH  /teaxenBHOcxBio  ynennKOB  pasBHBaiox  hx  XBopnecKHe 
cnoco6HocxH.  Toubko  b xaKOM  cnynae  yneHHK,  noHHB  cyxt  npoH3Be/ieHHa,  cMo>Kex 
npoHXH  axanti  auanma,  o6o6meHM,  opchkh  co6cxBeHHBix  3HaHHH. 
onpe^ieiieHHH,  o6o6meHHa,  cHcxeMaxH3aiiHH,  no/iBixo>KHBaHHH  mbicuh 

xy/io>KecxBeHHoro  npoH3Be/ieHHH  mo>kho  npe^ii[o>KHXi>  pa3i[HHHBie  3a;iaHHH. 
Bnaro/iapH  Bi>ipa3Hxei[ijH0My  HxeHHio  npoH3Be/ieHHH  mo>kho  no6y^iHxi>  cxyjienxa  k 
pa3MBimi[eHHaM.  Cxy/ieHx  He  Mo>Kex  ocxaxtca  paBHo^tyuiHtiM.  3axeM  mo>kho  6y;iex 
jiajh  npoHHxaxB  cmuxomeopenue  cmydeumaM  CHanojia  no  KynjiemoM,  no 
pojibHM,  lamejH  u nojinocntbw.  TaKHM  o6pa30M,  y/ienHexca  oco6oe  BHHMaHHe  Ha 
MCJio^iHHHoe,  MyatiKanBHoe  nxenne  npoH3Be/ieHHa,  nxenne  Hanaycxt. 

OpHCHXHpoBaxB  cxy/tCHXOB  Ha  nHpHHecKoe  HacxpoeHHe  no3xa  b cxHxoxBopeHHH. 
PaBBe^iaxB  XBopnecKyio  naBopaxopnio,  nontixaxBCH  npoaHanHanpoBaxt  npHHHHy, 
no6y/iHBmyio  axBopa  k HanncaHHio  xoro  huh  hhofo  npoH3Be^ieHHH.  HcnonBBOBaxt 
^IHeBHHKH,  HHXepBBK)  H BaHHCH,  a XaK>Ke  pyKOHHCH  HOSXa.  npOanajIHBHpOBaXB 
KpHXHHecKHe  cxaxBH,  HayHHO-Hccue^iOBaxeiiBCKHe  xpy^iti  no  HaynaeMOMy 
nHpHHecKOMy  npoH3Be/ieHHio. 

IIpH  HByneHHH  no3XHHecKHx  npoH3Be/ieHHH  y/ienHexcH  BHHMaHHe,  b nepByio 
onepe/iB,  na  yMenne  yHHxena  caMOMy  npoHHxaxt  cxHxoxBopenne  c Bi>ipa>KeHHeM. 
IloxoMy  KaK,  BO  MHOFHX  cnyHaHX  yneHHK  Konnpyex  CBoero  yHHxena. 
BtipaanxenBHoe  nxenne  cxHxoxBopeHHa  caMHM  yHHxeneM  npo6y>K;(aex  b ^lexax 
yBJieHeHHocxB  no33HeH,  noBBimaex  hx  HHxepec.  Heo6xo^iHMo  y/tenHxt  oco6oe 
BHHMaHHe  Tiexeii  na  /lymeBHoe  cocxoanne,  noptiBBi  cep/ipa  no3xa  npn  HanHcaHHH 
/laHHoro  npoH3Be^ieHHH.  Tojibko  boh^ih  b o6pa3,  conepe>KHBaH  aBxopy,  h,  pa^iyact 
BMecxe  c HHM,  yneHHK  MO>Kex  houhocxbio  hohhxb  npnpo^iy  no3XHHecKoro 
npoH3Be/ieHHa.  IIoaxoMy,  npn  oBynennH  noaxHHecKoro  npoH3Be/ieHHa  yHHxeJiio 
Bcer/ia  neoxo^iHMo  homhhxb  cne/iyioniee: 

- B nepByio  onepejiB,  /laBaxt  /lexHM  3HaHHH  no  naynaeMOMy  cxHxoxBopeHHio  b 
COOXBeXCXBHH  C HOHHXHHMH,  B03paCXHBIMH  0C06eHH0CXHMH  yneHHKOB; 

- oGmchhxb  HenoHaxHBie  no  BHaneHHio  CJiOBa,  BcxpenaiomHecH  b 
npoH3Be/ieHHH,  xo  ecxB  pa6oxaxi>  co  cnoBapeM; 

- 3HaK0Ma  yneHHKOB  c XBopnecKOH  MacxepcKon  noaxa  (ero  /(HeBHHKH, 
HHxepBBK)  Ha  cxpaHHpax  npeccBi,  BocnoMHHaHHa  o hom  h x./i.), 
paccKaxBiBaxB  o6  HHxepecHtix  cJ)aKxax. 

Padonta  no  meopuu  Jiumepamypbi.  IlpH  oGyneHHH  noaxHnecKHx 
npoH3Be^ieHHH  HxyneHHe  XHaneHHH  cxpyKxypntix  sneMenxoB  (paxMep,  pnxM, 
pHcJ)Ma,  Kynnex),  ochobhbix  hohhxhh  cnoBa  cxHxa  h yMenne  Bti^ienaxt  hx  b 
npaKXHHecKOM  npHMeneHHH  - npopeccBi,  Koxoptie  nponcxo^iax  Ha  Ka>iyiOM  ypoxe. 
3HaHHe  Bcex  sneMenxoB  oGyneHna  BtipaanxentHOMy  nxennio  Heo6xo^iHMo  oGynaxt 
C HOMOniBK)  MeXO^lOB  HHHOBapHOHHBIX  XeXHOHOFHH.  Bo-HepBBix,  co^iep>KaxeiHjHo- 
xeMaxHHecKHH  anannx,  anannx  HxyneHHH  co/iep>KaHHH,  xeMti  no  paajienau  h Bcero 
npoH3Be^ieHHH  b penoM.  Bo-BxopBix,  yjjenaxt  BHHManne  axtiKOBOMy 
3CxexHHecK0My  anannxy.  PaxtHHeHne  axtiKOBtix  ocoGennocxen,  MoejjnH  cnoBa, 
onncaxenBHoe  MacxepcxBO,  xy^ioJKecxBeHHOcxB,  npnpo/iy  cnoBa,  cxHUHCXHnecKHX 
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ocoGeHHocxeii  npoHSBe/ieHHH.  B-xpexbHx,  nepcoHa>KHo-o6pa3HHH  ananHa.  AnanHa 
nepcoHa>KeH  npoH3Be/ieHHH,  onpe^ieneHne,  Bbi^jeneHHe  h cpaBHenne  hx 
B3aHM0npeeMCXBeHH0CXH  no  oxHomennio  k xeMe  n CKWKexHon  hhhhh 
npoH3Be/ieHHH. 

Ahojiuj  HJbiKoebix  ocodcHHocmeu  npoujeedenuH.  JTnpHnecKOMy 
npoH3Be/ieHHio  cnyjKnx  noaxnnecKHH  a3biK.  noaxnnecKnn  a3biK  oxpa>Kaex 
/tymeBHoe  cocxoanne  no3xa,  ero  BbicoKne  nyBCXBa.  b nocne/inne  rojibi  Bce  name  b 
Hccne^tOBannax  no  Jinxepaxype  roBopnxca  o neo6xo^iHMOcxH  ejinncxBa  xponnoro 
C0iO3a  B nopo>K^ienHH  xy/io>KecxBennoro  nponaBe/ienna  n oxo6pa>KenHH  ero  b 
coanannn  nnxaxena.  Tor/ia  noananne  cJ)opMHpyexcH  cpe/in  ^incxypc  aBxopa  ^ 
xy/io>KecxBennoe  nponaBe/ienne  ^ ynennK.  nepno^i,  cpe^ia,  b Koxopon  npo>KHBaji 
aBxop,  ero  noananne,  H3o6pa>KenHe  pennocxen  b xy;io>KecxBennoM  npoH3Be/ienHH 
3aBHCHX  ox  MnoFHX  cJ)aKxopoB,  KaK  BocnpHHxne,  nonHManne,  nxynenne,  openKa  ero 
ynenHKOM.  Ecnn  3a  a3biK  nponaBepenna  npnnnMaxb  H3biK  aBxopa  nnn  nepcona>Ka, 
xo  o6pa3  B npepcxaBnennn  xapaxxepoB,  pacKpbixnn  npen  nponaBepenna 
Bbinonnaex  Ba>Knyio  cJ)ynKpHio.  Ka>KpoMy  nncaxenio  nun  noaxy  CBoncxBenen 
CBoeo6pa3nbiH  cxhjib,  HXbiKOBbie  ocoGennocxn  nponaBepenna.  3xh  ocoGennocxn 
npoHBiiHioxcH  B jieKCHKe,  xponax  n Bnpax  cJ)Hryp  (cpaBnenne,  annxex,  MaxacJ)opa, 
ycHJienne,  MexonnMna,  nocBHUienne,  noBxopenne,  anxnxexa,  paxBHxne  n x.p-)> 
HcnonbxyeMbie  aBxopoM.  Bce  3xo  poi[>Kno  ynnxbiBaxbCH  npn  anannxe  axbiKa 
npoHXBepenna,  nxynennH  ero  xypo>KecxBennbix  ocoGennocxen. 

PacKpbimue  codepywaHux  cmuxomeopeHux  c noMowibw  cxcm.  C noMombw 
Memoda  onopubix  cxcm,  o6o6w,eHux.  Cpaenumejibubiu  uhojius  no  dumpoMMe 
Benn.  CpaBnenne  c nponxBepennaM  na  anajiornnnyio  xeMy  ppyrnx  no3XOB. 
HanpnMep,  A.  Kynan6aeB  n A.  C.  IlymKHn,  M.  5KyMa6aeB  n A.  Bhok,  M. 
MaxaxaeB  n C.  Ecennn  n x.p- 

Padoma  co  cnoeapcM.  VcxapeBnine  CJioBa,  nnpnBpuyanbnbie  cnoBoconexanna, 
pnaneKXHXMbi  n x.p-,  Bcxpenaiomneca  b axbiKe  no3xa.  Hxynenne  pa6om  nodma  e 
ccpepe  nepeeoda  n nepeBop  no33HH  no3xa  na  ppyrne  axbiKH. 

Memod  nucbMennou  padontbi  no  codepxcanuw  cmuxomeopenux.  To  ecntb 
npeepamenue  no33UU  e npojy.  Ba>Kno,  nxo  nyncxByex  cxypenx.  Ho 
nnxepaxypnoMy  connnennio  (xapaKxepncxHKa  nepcona>KeH,  cpaBnnxenbnaH 
xapaKxepncxHKa  nepcona>KeH),  a xaK>Ke  connnenne  no  onncannio  cbohx  BxrirapoB  n 
Mnennn  na  ocnoBe  nnmocxpapHn  n pncynKOB  no  nponxBepennio  noBbiniaex 
nnxepec  ynennKOB  k nnxepaxype. 

ycmnbiu  nepecKui  codepxcanux  npouieedenux.  PaxBHBaex  naBbiKH  nepecKaxa 
copep>KanHH  nponaBepenna  nonnocxbio  nnn  KpaxKO,  c coxpanenneM  neKoxoptix 
cxnnncxnnecKHX  ocoGennocxen.  Heo6xopHMO  naynnxb  cocxaBnaxb  npocxon  n 
paxBepnyxbiH  nnan  no  xexcxy  nponaBepenna,  CBoero  poxnapa,  connnennH.  OpnnM 
H3  3cJ)cJ)eKXHBnbix  cnoco6oB  oGynenna  nxennio  xypo>KecxBennoro  npoHXBepenna  - 
3X0  nocmanoeKU  npodnemnozo  eonpoca.  3xox  Mexop  MO>Kno  ncnonbxoBaxb,  Korpa 
HxynaeMbiH  Bonpoc  SLBJixeTCfL  na  ypoBne  npoGneMbi.  B 3xom  cnynae  MO>Kno 
HcnonbxoBaxb  «Memod  cyda».  Cypamne  n 3amnn[aiomne  repoa  nponxBepenna 
peiraxcH  na  pne  rpynnbi,  KayKjiasi  h3  Koxoptix  poi[>Kna  o6ocnoBaxb  cboh  Mnenna. 

Memod  Eypume.  Ha  pocxe  nnmyxcH  necKontKO  pncJjMyiomnxcH  Me>Kpy  co6oh 
cnoB.  Hcnonbaya  pannyio  pncJjMy,  cxypenxbi  poi[>Knbi  nanncaxb  opnn  xynnex.  Ha 
3X0  paexcH  1-1,5  Mnnyxbi.  CxnxoxBopenna  nnxaioxca  Bnyxpn  rpynn. 
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Mo3kho  ucnojib3oeamb  u memod  nnmu  cmpoueK.  flaioxca  naxt 
cymecxBHxenBHHX,  naxt  npHJiaraxenijHHX,  naxt  MecxoHMeHHH,  no  hhm  Hy>KHO 
cocxaBHXB  naxB  cxponeK.  3xox  Mexo/i  noBtimaex  XBopnecxBO  cxy/ienxoB. 

Memod  /JMHKCO  ujiu  KOJUieKmuenoe  odyncHue.  HnenaM  rpynn 
npe/iocxaBiiaexcH  CBo6o/(a  /lencxBnn,  bo3mo>khocxi>  pa6oxaxi>  no  CBoeMy 
ycMoxpennio.  IIpeno/taBaxeiiB  b /lannoM  cnynae  ne  pyKOBO/inxent,  a xaKon  >Ke  nnen 
o^inoH  H3  rpynnBi.  On  aBnaexca  xoubko  CBH3yiomHM  3BenoM  b npopecce 
B3aHMOoxnonienHH,  a xaK>Ke  Hnniinaxop  cJjopMHpoBanna  oxnomennn.  Tom  ne 
Menee  mccxo  npeno^iaBaxena  oco6enno.  IloxoMy  nxo,  on  npe^tBapnxeiiBno  foxobhx 
cpenapHH,  KOCBenntiM  o6pa30M  BJin^ex  na  pa6oxy  rpynnti,  opennBaex 
nanpaBnenne  b pa6oxe  rpynnti,  bumhcx  na  cJjopMnpoBanne  ynepennocxH  n 
oxKptixoH  3MoiiHonain>noH  cpe^iBi. 

KonneKXHBnaH  pa6oxa  napa/iy  c cJjopMnpoBanneM  nnnnocxH  cxannx  nepe/i 
C060H  cne^iyiomHe  penn:  ynnxBiBaH  Bnemnioio  openKy  ppyrnx,  noananne  caMoro 
ce6H,  nyBCXBOBaxB  BoapencxBne  KonneKXHBnoro  npopecca,  yMenne  nonHMaxB 
pencxBHH  H xapaKxep  ppyrnx  nnenoB  rpynnti  nepea  nnxonapnio  ronoca,  MHMHxy, 
nacxpoenne,  3anax  n pp.  neBep6ajn>nBie  pencxBna,  onpepeiraxB  BnnHiomne  na 
rpynny  cJ)aKxopi>i,  3cJ)cJ)eKXHBno,  noJio>KHxein>no  bjihhxb  na  pencxBna  rpynnti 
(BorpanoBa,  1997,  c.  36).  Cxypenxti  penaxca  na  4 rpynnti  n anajinanpyio  4 
npoH3BepenHH  no3xa  Bnyxpn  rpynnti.  3axeM  opnn  cxypenx  paaMcn^ex  nx 
ocxajitntiM  xpynnaM.  Ilpn  pa6oxe  co  cxypenxaMH  no  ipynnaM,  Ka>KpoMy  cxypenxy 
paxpaioxcH  KapxoHKH,  b Koxoptix  nanncanti  no  opnon  cxponxe  nponaBepenna. 
CxypenxBi  coepnnaiox  Bce  cxpoHKH  na  Kapxonxax  n cocxaBiiHiox  h3  nnx  Kynnex,  b 
xaKOM  nopapKe  onn  oBpaxyiox  rpynny.  KonnnecxBO  panntix  cxponex  poi[>Kni>i 
cooxBexcxBOBaxB  KOJinnecxBy  rpynn. 

/JaxB  xapanne  cmydeumoM  cocxaBHXB  Kjiacmep  06  aBxope. 

IIpu  ucnojibioeuHuu  memoda  CoKpama,  xo  ecxt  npn  nocxanoBKe  xoubko 
opnoro  Bonpoca,  MO>Kno  npnnxn  k opnoMy  pemennio.  HanpnMep,  cxnxoxBopenna 
KaKoro  no3xa  bbi  name  Bcero  peKxapnpyexe?  IloneMy?  Kax  6bi  bbi  naxBajin  3x0 
cxHxoxBopenne  no3xa?  n pp.  Bce  cxypenxBi  6ypyx  BBicKaxBiBaxB  cboh  Mnenna,  n 
xaKHM  o6pa30M,  MO>Kno  BBipennxB  caMBin  npneMiiHMBiH  oxbcx. 

Eymepam  - xacxaBnxB  roBopnxB  ppyrnx,  xo  ecxB  ecnn  neparory  xapaexca 
Bonpoc,  xo  on  MO>Kex  nepeappecoBaxB  ero  caMOMy  cxypenxy.  HanpnMep,  A bbi  Kax 
pyMaexe?  A xax  6bi  bbi  oxBexnnn? 

OpzaHU3oebieamb  ecmpenu  c McueuMU  noamajHU  nnn  nopynnxB  caMHM 
cxypenxaM  oprannxoBaxB  Bcxpeny  c popcxBcnnnxaMH,  nccnepoBaxenaMH, 
ynennxaMH  no3xa.  0opMupoeaHue  meopnecKou  jiuHHocmu. 

Kax  noxaxana  npenopaBaxenBcxaa  npaxxnxa,  opnnM  h3  bhpob  xanaxHH,  na 
xoxopoM  MO>Kno  paxBHBaxB  MBicnnxeiiBnyio  peaxeiiBnocxB,  noxnaBaxeiiBnBie 
ropH3onxBi,  pencByio  peaxeiiBnocxB,  rpaMoxnoe  nncBMO  - Hanucanue  3cce.  K 
xpaxxHM  3cce  oxnocaxca  «Kmo  h ecmb?»,  eMama,  mu  ocHoea  ocHoe»,  ejlyxornuu 
oGjiuk  coepeMeHHUKoe»,  «0  nem  noem,  moh  doM6pa?»,  ellymemecmeue  e 
demcmeo»  n pp.  HaxBannBie  BBinie  3cce  ne  o6H3axeiiBno  nncaxB  na  xonxpexnoM 
ypoxe,  nx  MO>Kno  xapaxB  na  nponpennyio  xcMy,  b penax  o6o6ipenHa  npen  ypoxa,  a 
MO>Kno  nonpocHXB  noproxoBHXB  ycxnoe  3cce.  B nexoxopBix  cnynaax,  xorpa  y 
cxypenxa  HMeioxca  CBoe  Mnenne,  npoGncMBi,  Bonnyioipne  ero,  xpypnocxn,  c 
xoxopBiMH  on  ne  MO>Kex  nopennxBca,  xorpa  cxypenx  MO>Kex  noproxoBHXB 
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nHCbMeHHoe  acce  na  xeiviy  «5I  BaM  nocBHmaio»,  xaKaa  pa6oxa  HHKOMy  He 
noKasbiBaexcH  h xpaHHXca  b xaiiHe. 

JJucKyccuH  - 3X0  HcnonbayeMBiH  c /laBHHx  BpeMeH  Mexo/i  oGyneHHa,  b cpe^iHHe 
Bexa  HcnoJib30BajicH  b xanecxBe  noHcxa  hcxhhbi.  Efo  mo>kho  xaK>Ke  npHMeHHXb  h 
npH  HayneHHH  noaxHHecxHx  npoH3Be/ieHHH.  3jieMeHXbi  ;iHCKyccHH 
(npOXHBOOpeHHBOCXb  MHeHHH,  CHOp  H X./l.)  M05KH0  HpHMeHHXb  HpH  I[Io6bIX  cJ)OpMaX 
o6yHeHHa,  /ia>Ke  na  jieKLjHOHHbix  aaHaxnax.  Ha  /(HCKyccnax,  npoBO/iHMbix  cpeum 
yneHHKOB,  hm  hboGxo^ihmo  oxcxaHBaxb  HHxepecbi  rpynnbi.  Hocpe/icxBOM  axoro 
paxBHBaioxcH  xaKHe  HaBtiKH,  Kax  coxpaHeHHe  xonnexxHBHoro  ejiHHCXBa,  yMeHHe 
pa6oxaxb  b xonnexxHBe.  B xanecxBe  xcmbi  jijvl  ;iHcxyccHH  Moryx  Bbicxynaxb  He 
xonbxo  npoOneMbi  HaynaeMOH  jiHciiHHUHHbi,  ho  h npoOneMbi  HenoBenecxHx 
peHHOcxeH,  BxaHMOoxHomeHHH  Me>x/iy  HnenaMH  rpynnbi.  CaMMM  ochobhum 
ycJiOBHCM  HBiwexcH  xo,  Hxo6bi  npe/iiio>xeHHaH  xeMaxHxa  Morna  nopo>x/iaxb 
^IHCxyccHio.  Ecuh  y cxy.neHXOB  Hex  Heo6xo^iHMoro  6ara>xa  3HaHHH  no  xeMe 
xanaxHa,  xo  ycxpaHBaxb  ^iHcxyccHio  He  HMeex  cMbicna.  3(j)(j)eKTHBH0  npHMeHHTb 
/taHHbiii  MeroA  npn  saKpenjieHHH  npoiiAeHHoro  MaxepHajia. 

H^poeou  Memod  - npHMeHaexcH  b peirax  ycBoenna  ynenHxaMH  xnannH  h jijvl 
pemenna  ccJiopMHpoBaHHbix  npoGneM  b yneGnoM  npopecce.  Cpe^iH  nip  mo>xho 
naxBaxb  cne^iyiomHe  bh^ibi:  yneGnaa,  HMHxapHOHHaa,  poneBaa,  opranHxaxopcxo- 
/leaxenbHocxHaa,  /jenoBaa  ynpaBnennecxas,  Boennaa,  HnnoBapHonHaa  h x./i. 
/leJiOBbie  Hipbi  BnepBbie  6hijm  npoBe/ienbi  na  samnmux  b 1930  ro^iy  b JTeHHHipa^ie, 
HO  HO  copHanbHO-axoHOMHHecxHM  npHHHHaM  He  HonynHUH  CBoero  npo/ioi[>xeHHH. 
B 1950  ro/iy  ohh  CHOBa  Gbihh  BHe^ipeHbi  b npaxxnxy  b CIIIA.  Cennac  yneGHbix  h 
/lenoBbix  Hip  HacHHXbiBaexcH  6oJiee  100  bh/iob.  A.  A.  BepGnpxHH  cnnxaex,  nxo 
/lenoBbie  nipbi  cnoco6cxByiox  pacxpbixnio  npe^iMexHoro  h copnaiibHoro 
co/iep>xaHHH  6y^iymeH  npocJieccHOHanbHOH  /leaxenbHocxH  cnepHajiHcxa.  B /lejioBOH 
rape  yneHHX  hojihocxbio  norpy>xaexcH  b onxyapnio  BHyxpn  Hipbi,  paxBHBaioxcH 
BxaHMOoxHomeHHa,  npo^BnaioxcH  oxnexnHBeH  smophh  (pa^iocxb  h oGh/ibi  bo  BpeMa 
HipBi)  (VcoBa,  1986,  c.  3).  3xox  Mexo/i  oxnHnaexcH  ox  /ipyrax  Mexo/ioB  xeM,  nxo  y 
yneHHxa  bo  BpeMH  HipBi  noHBUHexcH  bo3mo>xhocxb  o6ecneHHXB  ceGa 
3Cj)CJ)eXXHBHBIMH  Cpe/lCXBaMH  JIJUL  BBIHOUHeHHa  3a/iaHHH.  HeCMOXpa  Ha  xo,  HXO  3X0 

npocxo  Hipa,  b ee  ochobo  iie>xax  Ba>xHBie  aneMenxBi  6y^iymero  cnepHanHcxa. 

HpHMeHM  HaxBaHHBie  Mexo/iBi  h npHeMBi,  npeno/iaBaxeiiB  /locxnraex 
rnyGoxoro  ocMBicJieHHH  yneHHXOM  hobbix  3HaHHH,  caMocxoaxenBHoro  HxyneHHa 
HHcJiopMapHH,  BBBeniHBaHHa,  BBi6opxH  H3  Hee  caMoro  Heo6xo/(HMoro, 
paxHocxopoHHero  aHanHxa,  caMocxoaxenBHoro  cocxaBneHHH  hobbix  hohhxhh  h 
3HaHHH,  ynacxHH  b jiHcxyccHH,  yMenna  /loxaxBiBaxB  CBoe  MHeHHe,  ynHXBiaxB 
/tpyrne  noxo>XHe  mhohim,  npHHHMaxB  pemeHHH  h pemaxB  ciio>XHBie  npoGneMBi, 

npHynaeX  X OXBeXCXBeHHOCXH  (X  CBOHM  3HaHHHM,  X >XH3HH),  CXpOHXB 
B3aHMOOXHOmeHHa  c /tpyxHMH. 

JTnxepaxypa  chobho  pexHHOBaa  hhxb.  Hx  nee  mo>xho  C03/iaxB  npexpacHBie 
Benin  paxnnnHon  cJiopMBi.  JlnniB  6bi  He  o6opBaiiacB  3xa  hhxb! 
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Part  4:  Higher  Education,  Lifelong  Learning  and  Social  Inclusion 


KYPAJIAM  MYXAMAflM  / KURALAY  MUKHAMADI 

OB  MCnOJlbSOBAHMM  MHHOBAUMM  B HPOUECCE  nOYROBHEBOrO 
OBYHEHUyi  rOCyflAPCTBEHHOMY  JlSblKY  B KA3AXCTAHE  HA 
OCHOBE  EBPOREMCKMX  CTAHflAPTOB 

ABOUT  THE  USE  OF  INNOVATIONS  IN  THE  PROCESS  OF  OFFICIAL 
KAZAKH  LANGUAGE  TEACHING  IN  LEVEL  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE 
EUROPEAN  STANDARDS 


KjiioHeBHe  cnoBa:  KaaaxcKHH  aatiK,  yHeGHo-Mexo^iHHecKHH  KOMnjieKc, 
noypoBHeBoe  oGynenne 


BBefleHMe 

B HacTo^mee  BpeMH  Hccne/tyioTCH  HHHOBaiiHOHHtie  hjibh  h noHCKH  b oGyneHHH 
rocy/tapcTBeHHOMy  aatiKy  b coBpeMeHHtix  ycnoBHHX  KaaaxcxaHa, 
npe/tnpHHHMaioxcH  nontixKH  npHMeneHHH  hx  b /tene,  BHe^tpeHM  b npaKXHKy. 
CxpeMHxenBHoe  pasBHXHe  /laHHtix  nontixoK  cxaBHX  nepe/t  yneHtiMH-Mexo/tHcxaMH 
GoJiBiuHe  3ajia'm. 

3aKOHBi  PecnyGnHKH  Kaaaxcxan  «06  o6pa30BaHHH»,  «0  H3BiKax»  cocxaBnaiox 
npaBOByio  ocHOBy  oGynenna  Ka3axcKOMy  a3BiKy  Kax  xocy/tapcxBeHHoro  b lUKOnax  c 
HeKaaaxcKHM  aaBixoM  oGyneHM.  B penax  aKXHBHoro  yHacxM  b peanHaapHH 
MeponpHaxHH  no  5I3bikoboh  nonnxHKe,  Koxopon  b Kaaaxcxane  na  cero/tHamnnH 
/tent  y/ieiraexcH  GoJiBmoe  BKHManne  na  rocy,napcxBeHHOM  ypoBne,  ynentiMH- 
Mexo/tncxaMH  cxann  paapaGaxBiBaxtca  n H3/taBaxi>CH  MHO>KecxBO  paannnHBix  pa6ox 
no  /lannoMy  Bonpocy. 

B CBa3H  c 3XHM,  noypoBnoBOB,  KOMnjieKcnoe  naynenne  KaaaxcKoro  aaBixa  b 
cpe/tnnx  n Bticmnx  yneGntix  aaBe/tennax  HBiMexca  na  cero/tnamnnii  ;ieni>  ojtnon 
H3  aKxyantnBix  npo6iieM. 

klHHOBaMMOHHbie  acneKTbi  noypoBHero  oSyneHiiB 

O^tnoH  H3  nepBBix  pa6ox  b Kaaaxcxane,  ocnoBannon  na  HnnoBapnonnoM 
o6ynenHH  rocy/tapcxBennoMy  H3BiKy  no  enponencKHM  cxan/iapxaM,  aBiMexca 
yne6no-Mexo/tHnecKHH  xoMnjieKC  no  naynennio  KaaaxcKoro  H3BiKa,  aBxopoM 
Koxoporo  BBicxynnn  KonneKXHB  KacJje/tpBi  Teopnn  coBpeMennoro  KaaaxcKoro  H3BiKa 
H MexojtHKH  o6ynenHH  KaaaxcKoro  napnonaiiBnoro  ne^tarornnecKoro 
ynHBepcHxexa  HMenn  A6aa,  jjannBin  KOMnnexc  6bii[  pa3pa6oxan  n onyGnnxoBan  b 
2006-2007  yneOnoM  ro^ty.  B cxaxBe  paccMaxpnBaexca  cxpyxxypa,  co/tep>KanHe  n 
ocoOennocxH  ;iannoro  yneOno-MexojtnnecKoro  KOMnneKca.  On  cocxonx  h3  36  Knnr, 
6 sneKxponntix  yneOnnKOB.  KoMnnexc  oxBaxtiBaex  6 ypoBnen  naynennH 
KaaaxcKoro  aaBixa.  3xo: 

1.  HanajiBntin  ypoBent. 

2.  OcnoBnoH  (OaaoBBm)  ypoBeni,. 

3.  Cpe,nnHH  ypoBenB. 

4.  YpoBenB  Btinie  cpe,nnero. 
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5.  Bhcuihh  ypoBeHB. 

6.  CoBepmeHHHH  ypoBent  (OpaaGaeBa  h jip.,  2007,  c.  5). 

KoMnjieKCHoe  HHHOBapHOHHoe  oGyneHne  KaaaxcKOMy  aatiKy  Otmo  BnepBtie 
paapaOoxaHO  b KaaaxcxaHe  c ynexoM  nonHHapHOHajiBHoro  xapaxxepa  h 
HapHOHanBHBix  ocoOeHHOcxeM  PecnyOnHKH  Kaaaxcxan  h na  ochobb 
Me>K/iyHapo/iHBix,  EBponeiicKHX  cxan^iapxoB,  xaxHX  opeHHBaiomHX  chcxbm 
H3BiKOBoro  oOpaaoBaHHa,  Kax  TOEFL,  DALF/DELF,  ALTE,  lELTS. 

B yHeOno-Mexo^iHHecKOM  KOMnnexce  ynxeno  KaxoMy  ypoBHio,  xaxHM  peiiHM  oh 
cooxBexcxByex,  a xax>xe  xoMy  npe^iHasHaneH  xoMnnexc  no  HayneHMio  aatixa. 
HafixH  nonHopeHHBiH  oxbbx  na  HHxepecyiomHe  Hac  Bonpocti  mo>xho  b cnoBax 
pyxoBo^iHxenH  h aBxopa  uiecxHypoBHeBoro  yneOHO-Mexo^iHHecxoro  xoMnnexca, 
yneHoro-Mexo^iHcxa  cp.  OpaaOaeBoii:  «Llei[B  xoMnnexcHoro  HHHOBapHOHHoro 
oOyneHHa  xocy/iapcxBeHHOMy  asBixy  - oxo  npe/icxaBHXt  CHCxeMaxHanpoBaHHBie 
yneOHBie  hocoOhh  c xoMMyHHxaxHBHoii  xohxh  spemuL,  peannayiomHe  paanHHHtie 
ypoBHH  OBnajieHHH  xaaaxcxHM  hsbixom;  oxBaxtiBaiomne  3cJ)cJ)exxHBHBie  Mexo^iti  h 
nepe^ioBBie  mojibuh  HOBeiimHx  xexHonoxHii;  caMocxoaxentHoe  HayneHne 
xaaaxcxoro  aatixa  no  ypoBHHM»  (OpaaOaeBa,  2009,  c.  110).  A o xoniieniinn 
xoMnjiexca  ynentin  roBopnx:  «KoHueniiHH  yneOno-Mexo^iHnecxoro  xoMnnexca, 
nanpaBneHHoro  na  naynenne  xaaaxcxoro  aatixa,  paapaOoxannoro  na  ochobc 
Mox/tynapo/iHBix  cxan/iapxoB  naynenna  n opcHxn  aatixa  b PecnyOnnxe  Kaaaxcxan 
- 3X0  /loxyMCHX,  HanpaBneHHBiH  na  oGynenne  xaaaxcxoMy  aatixy  nnocxpaHHtix 
rpa>x;iaH,  paOoxaiomnx  b ccj)epe  npaBOBon,  oxonoMnnecxon,  oOmecxBcnno- 
copnajiBHOH,  naynHO-npaxxnnecxoH  n jip.  /leaxenBHOcxH  b PecnyOnnxe  Kaaaxcxan; 
onpc^icnHiomnn  ypoBnn  n nopMBi  OBna/tcnna  aatixoM,  nopMaxHBHBic  /(oxyMCHXBi, 
ocHOBHBic  Penn  H aapann  yncOno-McxopHnccxoro  xoMnncxca;  oxBaxtiBaioninn 
xapaxxcpncxHxy  n copcp>xaHHC,  oOxcm  h xpcOoBanna  yncOHO-Mcxopnnccxnx 
nocoOnn  no  xa>xpoMy  ypoBHio,  oOmne  npaBHna  n ochobhbic  npnHpnnBi  OBnapcnna 
xaaaxcxHM  a3BixoM»  (OpaaOacBa,  2009,  c.  110  ). 

yncHBiH-Mcxopncx  K.  TKaxctmtixoBa  b cboch  paOoxc  oxMcnacx:  «F[oco6hc  no 
xoMnjicxcHOMy  oGyncnnio  rocypapcxBcnnoMy  aatixy  - 3xo  ochobhoc  nocoOnc 
XBopnccxoH  pcHxcnBHOcxH  npcnopaBaxcnH  n oOynacMoro.  A xonnee  roBopa, 
copcp>xaHHC  xoMnncxca  n xcxHonorna  cro  OBnapenna  nopBopax  n npcnopaBaxcna 
H oOynacMoro  x cpnHon  XBopneexon  pchxcubhocxh))  (TKaxctuitixoBa,  2009,  c.  46). 
OncBHpno,  nxo  xoMnncxc  buhhcx  na  cJ)opMHpoBaHHC  xcxHOJiornn,  cpnncxBa 
CBHsaHHOH  pchxcubhocxh  npcnopaBaxcira  n oOynacMoro  b npopcccc 
nayncHHa/oOyncHHa,  b 3xoh  cbssh  na  yncOno-McxopHnccxHH  xoMnncxc 
BoanaraioxcH  Oontninc  oO^aannoexH. 

Bxo6bi  oxbcxhxb  na  Bonpoc:  nxo  Bxopnx  b yncOHO-McxopnnccxHH  xoMnncxc, 
ocxaHOBHMCH  noppoOnce  na  cncpyioninx  cro  paapcjiax: 

1.  OncxxpoHHBiH  yncOnnx,  oOccncnnBaiomHH  xoMnncxcnoc  oGynenne 
xaaaxcxoMy  aatixy  no  xa>xpoMy  ypoBHio.  (Bcc  yncOHO-McxopnnccxHC  nocoOna 
yncOHO-Mcxopnnccxoro  xoMnncxca  Bomnn  b ancxxponnBin  yncOnnx).  A hmchho: 
yncOnnx,  mcxophhccxhh  yxaaaxcnB,  ncxcnxo-rpaMMaxnnccxHH  MHHHMyM,  cOopnnx 
ynpa>XHCHHH,  xnnra  pira  nxenna,  xccxbi  pira  xoHxpoira  npcpcxaBncnti  oxpcnBHO  no 
xa>xpoMy  H3  6 ypoBHcn.  B yncOnnxc  npepexaBnena  cncxcMa  ypoxoB, 
oxBaxtiBaiomaa  xcmbi  na  noBccpncBHon  >xh3hh  h nanpaBncHHaa  na  naynenne 
aatixa  c xoMMynnxaxHBHOH  xonxn  apenna.  B Mcxopnnccxnx  yxaaannax  >xc 
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OTpa>KeHH  LjeJiH  ynpa>KHeHHH,  AjaHHtix  b yneGHHKe,  a TaK>Ke  ycJiOBM  h cnocoGti 
BBinonHeHHH  sajiauMH.  B jieKCHKO-rpaMMaxHHecKOM  MHHHMyMe  npe/iJiaraioTCH 
cjioBa  H cnoBocoHexaHHH,  hx  nepeBo/i,  HsGpaHHtie  aatiKOBtie  eAHHHpBi  h 
xpaMMaxHHecKHe  npaBHna.  B c6opHHKe  ynpa>KHeHHH  co6paHBi  ynpa>KHeHHa  na 
paSBHXHe  ipaMOXHOH  nHCBMeHHOH  H yCXHOH  peHH,  Ha  paSBHXHe  HHCBMa.  B KHHXe 
jXJisi  HxeHHH  npe^iJio>KeHBi  xeKcxti  Ha  paanHHHyio  xeMaxHKy  jinsL  ycxHoro  nxenna.  B 
xecxax  jinsi  KOHxpoiM  oxBeAieHO  Mecxo  xecxoBtiM  aa^annaM  na  ochobb  ycBoennoro 
Maxepnana  Bcero  KOMHneKca  (OpaaGaeBa  h jxp.,  2007). 

2.  KaaaxcxaHCKaa  MOAtent,  cooxBexcxByiomaH  noKaaaxeiMM  Me>KAyHapoAHBix 
cxaH/iapxoB  noypoBHeBoro  oOyHeHHa  KaaaxcKOMy  aatiKy.  (1.  HanantHBiH  ypoBent 
^ A1  HanajiBHoe  Bna^enne;  2.  Ochobhoh  ypoBent  ^ A2  IIpeAinoporoBBiH 
ypoBent;  3.  CpeAHHH  ypoBent  — > B1  IIoporoBBiH;  4.  YpoBeHt  Btime  cpe.HHero^ 
B1+  yrayOneHHoe  Bna^eHne;  5.  Bbichihh  ypoBent  — > B2  IIpoABHHyxBiH 
HoporoBBiH  ypoBent;  6.  CoBepmeHHtm  ypoBent  — > B2+  YpoBeHt 
npocJjeccHOHanBHoro  BnajiemuL,  Cl  YpoBent  BJia^enHa  b coBepmencxBe). 

3.  TeopexHHecKHe  HHHOBapHH  yneOHo-Mexo^tHHecKoro  KOMnneKca.  (Teopna 

aatlKOBOH  KOMMyHHKapHH,  XeOpHH  XepMHHOB,  BHABI  peHeBOH  AeaXeUBHOCXH, 

ay^HpoBaHHe,  nxenne,  roBopenne,  hhcbmo,  oOmenne). 

4.  KoMMyHHKaXHBHBie  HHHOBapHH  yHeOHO-MBXOAlHHeCKOrO  KOMHJieKCa.  (1. 
PaaBHXHe  ^ ocBoenne  cnoBapnoro  aanaca,  hboOxoahmofo  jinfL  nepe/iaHH 
HHcJjopMapHH  o ce6e  h 0Kpy>KaionieH  cpe^e;  2.  KoHKpexHocxt  ^ OcBoenne 
npocxeHHiHX  rpaMMaxHnecKHX  h CHHxaKCHHecKHX  KOHCxpyKpHH;  3.  CKopocxt  ^ 
HBixaexcH  AOHecxH  cboio  mbicjib  KpaxKo  h /ioxoahhbo;  4.  BaaHMo/ieHcxBHe  ^ 
oxBenaex  b hoiihoh  Mepe  na  Bonpocti,  KacaiomHeca  ero  hhhhoh  >KHaHH,  a xaK>Ke 
yMeex  aa^aBaxt  Bonpocti;  5.  BaaHMOCBaaaHHOcxt  — > npaBHUBHO  ynoxpeOnM 
anaKOMBie  cnoBa  h Bi>ipa>KeHHH,  yMenne  BBipaaHXB  mbicub  c homohibio 
npe/iiio>KeHHH). 

5.  KoFHHXHBHBie  HHHOBapHH  yHeOHO-MeXOAHHeCKOFO  KOMHJieKCa. 
(HanpaBneHBi  na  OBna^eHne  HapHOHajiBHBiMH  peHHOcxHMH  nocpeACXBOM  aaBixa. 
3AiecB  npe^cxaBneH  noaHaBaxenBHBiH  Maxepnaji  b xaxHX  pyOpnxax,  Kax 
«BHKxopHHa»,  «3Haexe  hh  bbi?»,  «HaHAH  pemeHHe!»,  «3oi[oxoh  cyHAyK»). 

6.  HapHOHanBHBie  HHHOBapHH  yneOHO-MexoAHHecKOFO  KOMHneKca.  B 
HapHOHanBHBix  HHHOBapHHX  coOpaH  MaxepHan  b cne/iyiomHX  pyOpHKax: 
«noci[OBHLiBi»,  «ny6jiHLiHCXHKa»,  «noAyMaH  H oxbbxb!)),  «n03aHa  - KOpOUBBa 
ciioBa»,  «noyHHxei[BHaH  >KHaHB»,  «necHH  jijul  Ayiun»,  «3ojioxoh  KopeHB».  B 
pyOpHKe  «nocjioBHLiBi»  npe/icxaBiieHBi  nocnoBHiiBi-noFOBopKH,  b pyOpHKe 
«ny6i[HLiHCXHKa»  - opaxopcKHe  penn,  b pyOpHxe  «noAyMaH  h oxBexB»  - aaFa/iKH, 

KpOCCBOpABI  H CKOpOFOBOpKH,  B pyOpHKe  «n03aHH  - KOpOUBBa  CI[OBa»  - CXHXH 
H3BeCXHBIX  KaaaXCKHX  n03X0B,  B pyOpHKe  «noyHHXei[BHaH  >KH3HB»  - cJ)OXOFpacJ)HH 
BenHKHX  niOAieH,  hx  aBxo6HOFpacJ)HH  h My/ipBie  BBicKaaBiBanna,  b pyOpHxe  «necHH 
jinsL  Ayiun»  - necHH,  pacnpocxpaneHHBie  cpe^iH  KaaaxcKOFO  napo^a,  b pyOpHxe 
«3oi[oxoh  KopeHB»  oHHCBiBaioxcH  FocyAtapcxBBHHBie  cHMBonBi  PecnyOnHKH 
Kaaaxcxan  h HapHOHanBHBie  3XHOFpacJ)HHecKHe  HaHMenoBaHHa. 

CoAiep>KaHHe  h cxpyxxypa  KOMHneKca  cooxBexcxByex  cneAyiomHM  ycnoBHHM: 

1 . B AaHHOH  paOoxe  npe^cxaBneHa  KaaaxcxaHCKaa  MOAienB  HayneHHa 
KaaaxcKOFO  aaBixa  b coBepmenno  hobom  acneKxe  c axiieHXOM  na  HapHOHajiBHBie 
ocoOeHHOcxH  H MBHxanHxex  MHOFOHapHOHajiBHOFO  HapoAia  Kaaaxcxana  h c ynexoM 
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ocHOBHHx  npHHiiHnoB  cHcxeM  oueHKH  Ha  ocHOBe  eBponeiicKHx  cxaH^iapTOB 
(OpaaGaeBa  h jip.,  2007). 

2.  Co^iep>KaHHe  h cxpyxxypa  KOMHJieKca  co/iep>KHX  MO/ient  OBna/teHHa  aatiKOM 
Hepea  aKXHBHoe  aatiKOBoe  oOmeHHe. 

3.  OcHOBHOH  yneOHHK,  Mexo^iHHecKHe  yxaaaHHa,  cOopHHK  ynpa>KHeHHH, 
aJieKXpOHHBIH  yneOHHK,  KHHXa  JinSL  HXeHHa,  cOopHHK  KOHXpOUBHtlX  XeCXOB, 
BXO^lHUIHe  B COCXaB  KOMHJieKCa,  COCXaBHeHBI  B COOXBeXCXBHH  C XpeOoBaHHHMH 

Ka>iyioro  ypoBHH  (HaHanBHtra,  ochobhoh,  cpe^iHHH,  Btiiue  cpe^iHero,  bbiciuhh, 
coBepmeHHBm).  noypoBHeBBiH  yneOHo-Mexo^iHHecKHH  KOMnneKc  cocxaBJieH  b 
COOXBeXCXBHH  C yCHOBHHMH  MOK/iyHapO^lHBIX  CXaH^iapXOB:  thSkocti,, 

CHCTCMaTHaailHH,  HCHOCTb,  3(j)(j)eKTHBHOCTI,,  nOSHaBaTeJIbHOCTI,  H ^ip.,  KOXOptie 
HBUHIOXCH  OCHOBOH  B MHpOBOH  MCXOJlHKe. 

(1)  FhOkocxi,  co/iep>KaHHH  anaHHH  yneOHo-Mexo^tHHecKoro  KOMHJieKca. 
MaxepHanBi  no  Ka>K/iOMy  ypoBHio  no  xhOkocxh  yneOHO-Mexo^innecKoro 
KOMHneKca  no/ioOpanti  xaKHM  oOpaaoM,  hxo6bi  oOynaiomHMCH  Obiho 
OBicxpo  ero  aanoMHHaxt,  nexKO  ynoxpeOnHXB  hx  b KOHKpexntix  CHxyapHHX 
H y/ioOno  HaMeHHXB. 

(2)  CHcxeMaxHaapHH  co^iep>KaHHH  anaHHii  yneOHo-Mexo^iHHecKoro  KOMHJieKca. 
MaxepHanBi,  npe/icxaBneHHtie  jinsL  CHCxeMHOcxH  yneOHO-Mexo^innecKoro 
KOMHncKca  /(OHOnHaiox  ^ipyr  jipyra,  co/iep>KaHHe  anaHHii  b /lannoM 
KOMHncKce  jiauhi  b onpe/ieJiCHHoii  nornnecKoii  CBaan. 

(3)  ^IcHocxB  co/iep>KaHHH  aHaHHH  yneOno-Mexo^iHHecKoro  KOMHJieKca. 
Co7(ep>KaHHe  anaHHii  hohhxho  h acJicJieKXHBHO  jinsL  ycBoenna  Maxepnajia, 
Hxo  HBUHexcH  rnaBHBiM  ycnoBHCM  hchocxh  Bcero  KOMHJieKca. 

(4)  ScJicJieKXHBHocxB  co/iep>KaHHH  aHaHHH  yneOno-Mexo/iHHecKoro  KOMHJieKca. 
ScJicJieKXHBHocxB  co/iep>KaHHa  anaHHii  KOMHJieKca  aaioiioHaexcH  b 
caMocxoaxenBHOH  paOoxe  oOynaiomerocH,  b y/ioOnoM  BtmonHeHHH 
XBopnecKHX  aa/iaHHH.  IIpH  BtmonHeHHH  aa/iaHHH  hmbioxch  Oontnine 
BoaMoiKHocxH  HpHMeHaxB  HHxepaKXHBHBic  Mcxo^iBi  oOyHeHHa. 

(5)  noaHaBaxejiBHocxB  co/iep>KaHHH  anaHHii  yneOno-Mexo/iHHecKoro 
KOMHneKca.  Komhuckc,  b nepByio  onepe^iB,  paapaOoxan  jijul 
pyccKoroBopamHX  rpa>K/iaH  h pyccKoroBopamHX  KaaaxoB,  npoiKHBaiomHX 
B Kaaaxcxane.  IIoaxoMy  yneOnBiii  komhuckc  Hanncan  b ^lyxe 
/ipyiKecxBeHHBix  BaanMooxHomeHnii  b ycnoBHHX  MHoroHapHOHanBHoro 
Kaaaxcxana  h HapeneH  na  noanaHHe  MCHxajiHxexa  KaaaxcKoro  napo^ia. 
IIpH  HayneHHH  aatiKa  oGynaiomniicH  nocpe^icxBOM  nonyneHHH 
/lOHOnHHxenBHBix  aHaHHH  o6  oOBinaax  h xpa^tHiinax,  Hcxopnn,  Kyntxypti, 
HapHOHanBHBix  pchhocxhx  KaaaxcKoro  napo^ia,  o xecHoii  BaanMOCBaan  hx 
c KyuBxypHBiMH  peHHOcxHMH  ^ipyxHX  HapHH  H Hapo/iHocxeii,  Honynaex 
BOaMOIKHOCXB  paCIHHpHXB  H yXHyOHXB  CBOH  BaXHajlBI,  HOaHaHHH  H 

npe/icxaBncHKH  o hbm.  Bee  BtimecKaaaHHoe  cooxBexcxByex  ycnoBHio 
HoanaBaxenBHOcxH  inecxHypoBHCBoro  KOMHncKca. 

TaK>Ke  npH  onpe^teneHHH  co^iepiKanna  anaHHii  noypoBHCBoro  oOyneHHa 
KaaaxcKOMy  aatiKy  .nenanca  ynop  na  cne^iyiomHe  Bonpocti: 

Bo-nepBbix,  co^iepiKaHne  anaHHii  cooxBexcxByex  peiiHM  oOyneHHH. 

Bo-BTopbix,  OonBinoe  BHHMaHne  y/ienHcxca  CBaan  co^iepiKanna  anaHHii  c 
peajiBHOH  iKHaHBK)  H npaKXHHecKOH  exopoHe.  PencBBie  axHKexti  cooxBexcxByiox 
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Ka>KAOMy  ypoBHK)  h yHHTHBaioT  HacToxy  Hx  ynoTpe6iraeMOCTH  b noBceAHeBHoii 
5KH3HH. 

B-TpexbHx,  co/iep>KaHHe  anaHHii  npe^tcxaBneno  b cooxBexcxBHH  c ypoBHeM 
o6yHaiomerocH. 

B-HexBepTMX,  ynpa>KHeHHa  CHCxeMaxHanpoBano,  ycnoBHa  pa6ox  c 

ynpa>KHeHHHMH  pa3Hoo6pa3HBi. 

B-nHTMX,  coAiep>KaHHe  h Mexo^iHKa  3HaHHH  HanpaBnenti  Ha  cJ)opMHpoBaHHe 
HHHHOCXH. 

B-mecTMx,  Bce  bhabi  peneBOH  /leaxenBHocxH  (nxenne,  xoBopeHHe,  hhcbmo, 
ay/iHpoBaHHe,  o6meHHe)  B3aHM0CBH3aHBi. 

B-ceflbMMx,  H3BIKOBOH  MaxepHan  npeAicxaBneH  KOMnneKCHo. 

BMecxe  c xeM,  Ka>KABffl  ypoBeHB  yneGHo-MexoAiHHecKoro  KOMnneKca 

nOArOXOBHeH  Ha  OCHOBB  KOMMyHHKaXHBHtlX,  HHcJ)OpMaiIHOHHBIX,  MOXHBapHOHHBIX, 
xonepaHXHBix  oxHomeHHH. 

KOMMyHHKaXHBHaH  (])yHKUHH  KOMHIEeKCa  - CHCXBMa  XeMaXHK  H ynpa>KHeHHH 
HO  Ka>KAOMy  ypoBHK)  HanpaBnena  na  oxBax  Bcex  bh^ob  peneBoii  /leaxentHocxH. 
/JaHHBie  xeKcxBi,  npeAiiio>KeHHa,  cnoBoconexaHHa,  axtiKOBBie  eAHHHpBi,  cnoBa 
HacxaBneHHH  noMoraiox  npaBHUBHO  HxnaraxB  cboh  mbicuh,  cJ)opMHpoBaxi>  Kyntxypy 
KaxaxcKOH  penn.  B 3xoh  cbh3h,  b oGyneHHH  axtiKy  c KOMMyHHKaxHHtix  hobhiihh 
Heo6xOAHMO  OXMeXHXB  npoGneMBI  HHHXBHCXHHeCKHX,  COPHaUBHO-HBIjIKOBBIX, 
/IHCKypcHBix,  cxpaxexHHecKHX,  KyjiBxypHO-copHanBHBix  yMennii  oGynaioninxca. 
3x0  yMBHHa  oGynaionierocH: 

- JIuHzeucmmecKue  yMCHun:  oGynaiomHHCH  opeHHBaexca  nocpe/icxBOM 
xpaMOXHoro  nncBMa  b cooxbbxcxbhh  c jieKCHKO-rpaMMaxHHecKHMH, 
cJ)OHeXHHeCKHMH,  CHHXaKCHHBCKHMH,  CXHUHCXHHeCKHMH  HOpMaMH  H 
npaBHJiBHOFo  H cBo6o^iHoro  o6nieHHa. 

- CoijuajibHO-HZbiKoebie  yjueHua:  yHHXtiBaexca  ypoBent  npocJ)eccHOHajiBHoro 
H paxHocxopoHHero  oGnienna  oGynaionieroca  c hioabmh. 

- /JucKypcHbie  yueHun:  y/ienHexca  BHHManne  npaBHiiBHOMy  cocxaBnennio 
xeKcxoB  H npeAiJio>KeHHH. 

- CmpamezmecKue  yMemn:  onpe/ienenne  ohihGok  opeHHBaeMoro, 
coBepmeHCXBOBaHHe  hx  na  ochobb  co6cxbbhhbix  HXBicKaHHH. 

- KyjibmypHO-coijuajibHbie  ymenuH:  npoHBJiaioxcH  HBpB3  yMBHHB  H3o6pa>Kaxi> 
KynBxypHO-HapHOHanBHBiB  oco6bhhocxh. 

CoAep>KaHHB  XBKCXOB  (opaxopcKHB  cnoBa,  KptmaxBiB  BBipa>KBHHa,  xara/iKH, 
HOCJIOBHIIBI-nOrOBOpKH,  HapHOHajIBHBIB  3XHOrpacJ)HHBCKHB  HaHMBHOBaHHa,  HBCHH, 
CXHXh),  /laHHBIB  B yHB6HO-MBXOAHHBCKOM  KOMHUBKCB,  OHpBAeiMIOX  BFO 
HH(])0pMapH0HHyH)  (|)yHKpHH). 

MOTHBapHOHHaH  (])yHKItIIH  KOMHJIBKCa  XaK>KB  BBCBMa  BBICOKa.  IloCKOIIIjKy, 
C0Aep>KaHHB  MaxBpnajioB,  npBACxaBUBHHtix  no  Ka>KAOMy  ypoBHio,  pBanHxyBxca 
HBpB3  rpynny  hhxbpbchbix  h xaHHMaxBUBHBix  xa^aHHii  h CHCXBMy  ynpa>KHBHHH. 
TaK>KB  B KOMHUBKCB  HMBioxcH  paxnHHHBiB  MaxBpHanBi,  no6y>KAaiomHB 
o6yHaioniBrocH  k oGhibhhio  na  KaxaxcKOM  h3bikb  h BBixtiBaiomHB  Gojibhioh 
HHXBpBC. 

c&yHKLiHa  KOMHUBKca  a^anxHpoBaHa  k roJiepaHTHbiM  oxhohibhhhm.  YhbGho- 
MBXOAHHBCKHH  KOMHJIBKC  HBpB3  OCBOBHHB  o6yHaiOmHMHCH  AyXOBHBIX  LJBHHOCXBH 
npBACXaBHXBUBH  APyrHX  HapHH  H HapOAlOB,  Xana^HBIX  IIHBHUHXailHH  H 6bciibhhbix 
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6oraTCTB  LjHBHUHaaiiHH  MHpa  Bcero  nenoBenecTBa  yKpennaex  /ipy>KecTBeHHBie 
BaaHMOOTHomeHHa,  MeJKHapHOHajiBHoe  cornacne. 

Ha  aaKOHOMepHBiH  Bonpoc  KaKHe  peaynBTaxti  mbi  nonynHM  npn  KOMnneKCHOM 
HHHOBapHOHHOM  noypoBHeBOM  o6yHeHHH  KaaaxcKOMy  aatiKy,  mo>kho  oxBexHxt 
cne/iyiomHM  oGpaaoM: 

Ha  HananBHOM  ypoBHe  oGynaeMtiii  ocBaHBaex  naBtiKH  paaroBopHoro  oGmenna 
Ha  KaaaxcKOM  aatiKe. 

Ha  OCHOBHOM  ypoBHe  naynaiomHe  KaaaxcKHH  h3bik  Ha  ochobb  h3bikobbix 
e^iHHHii  Moryx  HayHHXtca  npaBHUBHO  roBopHxt  h xpaMOXHO  nncaxt. 

Ha  cpejiHeM  ypoBHe  oGynaeMtiii  oBiia/ieex  naBtiKaMH  cboGo^ihofo  Bi>ipa>KeHHH 
MBicneH,  yMeHHHMH  oxBenaxB  na  Bonpocti,  OBnajjeex  nHxepaxypntiM  h3bikom. 

Ha  ypoBHe  Btime  cpejiHero  oGynaeMtiii  0BJia;ieex  naBtiKaMH  cBo6o^iHoro 
npocJ)eccHOHajii>Ho  opHeHXHpoBaHHoro  aatiKOBoro  o6nieHHH  b paxHoii  cpe/ie. 

Ha  BBicmeM  ypoBHe  oGynaeMtiH  b coBepmencxBe  oBna/ieex  paanHHHtiMH 

CXHUHMH  H3BIKa  H /(OCXHFHeX  ypOBHH  BBICXynaXB  C HayHHBIM  /lOKHajIOM. 

Ha  coBepmeHHOM  ypoBHe  oGynaeMtiii  Mo>Kex  cbo6o^iho  oGmaxtca  na 
paanHHHyio  xeMaxHKy,  FpaMOXHO  nncaxt,  Bcxynaxt  b ;iHCKyccHH,  ;ie6axBi. 

SaicnioMeHMe 

Ho^ibo/ih  hxofh,  mo>kho  CKaaaxB,  hxo  npe/tcxaBneHHBiH  yneGHtiH  KOMHneKC, 
co/iep>KamHH  MaxepHanBi  no  Ka>K^iOMy  ypoBHio,  HBnaexcH  o^ihoh  h3  nepBtix  pa6ox 
HOBOFO  HOKoneHHH,  cHocoGcxByiomHH  coBepnieHcxBOBaHHK)  npopecca  oGynenna 
Focy/iapcxBeHHOMy  aatiKy  h cooxBexcxByioniHH  xpe6oBaHHHM  h ycnoBHaM 
HoypoBHeBOFo  o6yHeHHH. 
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Part  4:  Higher  Education,  Lifelong  Learning  and  Social  Inclusion 


lOPMM  ;iHAKMEB  / YOURI  lANAKIEV 

MSCJlEflBAHE  HA  nAPABEPBAJlHMTE  XAPAKTEPMCTMKM  B 
0BPA30BATEJ1HMH  flMCKYPC 

A STUDY  OF  PARA-VERBAL  CHARACTERISTICS  IN  EDUCATION 
DISCOURSE 

Abstract 

The  experience  of  organizing  graduate  traineeships  and  practice  in  school 
environment  shows  that  the  majority  of  the  students  meet  serious  difficulties  in 
conducting  lessons,  and  presentations  that  require  a serious  knowledge  in  the  field  of 
non-verbal  communication.  The  aim  of  the  study  is  to  make  an  empirical  test  of  the 
hypothesis  that  preliminary  training  on  nonverbal  communication  conducted  with 
trainees  - psychologists  (n  = 114)  is  a factor  for  change  in  their  behaviour  and 
attitudes  of  non-verbal  characteristics. 

YBOfl 

Ifpeofina/iaBauiaTa  nacx  ox  cxy/ienxnxe  b ropnnxe  KypcoBe,  Kaxxo  n 
HauHHaeuiHxe  yunxenn  n npeno^taBaxenn  HeBunarn  cbanaBax,  ne  nanacHHexo  na 
e^iHH  ypoK,  neKiiHH  huh  npeaeHxapHH  nancKBa  cepnosHH  noanaHHa  ox  ofinacxxa  na 
HCBepfiannaxa  KOMynnKapna.  TtpepcxaBaxa,  ne  pofipnxe  xeopexHUHH  noanaHHa  no 
CBOXBexHaxa  naynna  pncpHnnnHa  ca  pocxaxtnna  npepnocxaBKa  aa  ycnemnaxa 
peannaapHa  na  neparornnecKHa  axx,  ce  OKaaBa  norpemna  b npaKXHKaxa.  Ctc 
CB^aneHHe  oxnnxaMe  ofiane,  ne  yHHBepcHxexcKaxa  noproxoBKa  na  anaunxeiiHa  nacx 
ox  cxypeHXHxe  - fiipeuin  yunxenn,  npep  kohxo  cnep  pHHJioMHpane  npepcxoH 
HenocpepcxBCH  npocJ)ecHOHajieH  pefiiox,  ne  npepBH>Kpa  xaKiB  xhh  cnepHannanpaHa 
HoproxoBKa.  OhhxxjX  ox  npoBOKpane  na  xeKyuiH  npaKXHKH  h pip^aBHH  cxa>KOBe 
COHH,  ne  xean  nponycKH  finxa  moxhh  pa  npepcxaBJMBax  cepnoano  npenaxcxBHe  aa 
HopMajiHoxo  npoBOKpane  na  ynefiHHH  npopec. 

MHCHHHxa  Ha  yncHHxe  ce  paannnaBax  no  oxHomenne  cxenenxa  na  anaunMocx 
Ha  HeBepfiannaxa  KOMyHHKapna.  /)e  JtaHpmnp  h /JenamaMfip  nanpHMep  poxaaBax  b 
cepHH  ox  eKcnepHMenxH,  ne  xoan  xhh  ofiniyBane  npepcxaBiiHBa  75%  ox  panocxnaxa 
HeBepfianna  HHxepaKpna  b yuHiiHUiHHxe  loiacoBe  (De  Landsheere  & Delachambre, 
1979).  Anfiepx  Mexpafian  ox  cboh  cxpana  cnnxa,  ne  neBepfiannna  eanx  aaeMa  93% 
npopenxa  ox  ncHxonoxHnecKoxo  BtapencxBHe  na  KOMyHHKaxHBHOxo  nocnaHHe, 
Kaxo  xo  ce  paanpepena  Me>Kpy  55%  ox  Bnayanna  h 38%  ox  napaBepfiajina 
HHcJ)opMapHH  (Mehrabian,  1971).  Ton  XBuppn,  ne  caMO  7%  ox  CMHCina  na 
HHc|)opMapHHxa  ce  npepaBa  b cnoBecen  BHp.  IlpepeHKaxa  na  Mexpafian  necxo  e 
CHHxana  aa  „npeyBei[HHeHa  h CBMHHxenHa”  ox  ynenn  Kaxo  BtpryyH,  Banip  h 
yypan.  Te  KopHxnpax  bhcokhxo  cxohhocxh  na  Mexpafian  nocpepcxBOM 
BHymHxeneH  fipoii  HacnepBanna  (noBene  ox  100  eKcnepHMenxa)  ycxaHOBHBaiiKH,  ne 
ponaxa  Ha  Bepfiannaxa  KOMyHHKapna  aaBHCH  po  ronsMa  cxenen  ox  KOHxeKcxa,  b 
Koiixo  HHxepaKpHHxa  ce  cbcxoh.  Taxa  nanpHMep  npn  npoBe>KpaHe  na  naynna 
KOHcJ)epeHpHH  HMHaKXBX  Ha  BHayanHHH  Kop  npexxpnHBa  HHBepcna  na  cxoHHOcxHxe 
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- OT  55%  Ha  32%  npn  apHxeneH  KOHxaKX  h ox  38%  Ha  15%  npn  napaBep6ajiHH 
napaMexpH.  B xo3h  cnynaH  BepGanHoxo  Bta/ieHCXBHe  npeMHHaBa  ox  7%  na  53% 
(Burgoon,  Buller&  Woodall,  1979,  136-137). 

Ueji  M XMnoxesa 

Idenxa  na  Hacxoamexo  HSCJiejiBaHe  e na  npoBepn  no  eMHHpHHen  nix 
Heo6xo^iHMOcxxa  ox  BiBe>K;iaHe  na  npeno/iaBaxeiiCKH  KypcoBe,  xpenHHFOBH 
odyneHHH  h ceMHHapn,  hhhxo  nporpaMH  ce  ocnoBanax  KaKxo  na  Bi3M0>KH0CXHxe  3a 
yciBipmencxBaHe  h KopeKXHB  na  napaBepdanHHxe  yuemin  na  cxy/ieHXHxe,  xaxa  h 
na  ci3/iaBaHe  na  Ha6op  ox  aBxopecJjneKCHBHH  no3HaHHH  ox  oGnacxxa  na 
HCBepdannaxa  KOMynnKapna  b homohi  na  npocJjecHOHannaxa  npaKXHKa  na 
nacxoHHiHxe  h 6i^ieniH  ynHxenH  h npeno/taBaxenH.  Bib  Bpi3Ka  c xa3H  pen 
c|)opMyi[HpaxMe  cnepnaxa  XHHOxexa:  ciniecxByBa  cxaxHcxnnecKH  XHanHMa  paxnHKa 
Me>Kpy  cpaBHHBanaxa  npoMeniiHBa  CHJia  na  roBopa  b xaBHCHMOcx  ox  xoBa  panH 
cxypenxHxe  ca  npeMHHanH  npe3  npepBapnxenHoxo  oGynenne  no  HeBep6ajiHa 
KOMynnKapna.  Cimo  xaxa,  mo  ce  oxnaca  po  oGynennxe  cxypenxn,  ce  onaxBax  no- 
CHUHH  ecJ)eKXH  Bipxy  npoMennxe  no  oxHomenne  na  naGmopaBannxe  napaMexpn. 
Te3H  npepnoJioJKenna  ce  ocHOBanax  na  Koncxaxapnaxa,  ne  yiviennaxa  3a 
H3rpa>KpaHe  na  ycnemna  cxpaxerna  3a  npeaenxapna  cnoMarax  3a  nocxHrane  na  no- 
BHCOKa  HHxepaKXHBHa  pHHaMHKa  Me>Kpy  Jiexxopa  n neroBaxa  aypnxopna  3a 
cxHMynHpane  na  yneGnnH  npopec. 

ExanM  npM  npoBe>KAaHe  Ha  Hsc/ieABaHexo 

Hacxo^mexo  nacnepBane  ce  npoBepe  b pBa  exana,  pa3noiio>KeHH  b paMKHxe  na 
3 ropHHH  (2010-2013  r.).  IlipBHHX  exan  (cJjeBpyapn-Man  2010  r.  n cJjeBpyapn-Man 
2011  r.)  6e  nnannpan  c pen  npeHxncJjHKapnH  n npoynBane  na  cjjaxxopnxe,  kohxo 
buhmx  Bipxy  yMennaxa  na  cxypenxnxe  3a  npeaenxapnn  n ceOenpeaenxapnH  npep 
yneHHpn  ox  ropnnxe  KnacoBe*.  Bxopnnx  exan,  npoBepen  npe3  cJjeBpyapn-Man  2012 
r.  H cJ)eBpyapH-Mapx  2013  r.,  ce  ocnoBaia  na  pexynxaxnxe  ox  nipinn  exan,  Kaxo 
penxa  e pa  ce  npoiepn  po  Kaxia  cxenen  npoBeJKpanexo  na  xeopexnnno  n 
npaKxnnecKO  oGynenne  no  neiepOanna  KOMynnKapna  cic  cxypenxnxe 
npepcxaBiwBa  npepnocxaiKa  3a  ycnemna  peajinaapnn  xexnnxe  npeaenxapnnxe 
npep  yneHHpnxe. 

/)Baxa  exana  ciBnapax  c npoBeJKpane  na  epHa  ox  xapannxe  na  cxypenxnxe  no 
BpeMe  Ha  pip>KaBHHH  hm  cxa>K,  CBipxana  c naHacnne  Ha  ypoK-6ecepa  npep  yneHnpn 
ox  ocMH  po  epHHancexH  loiac  (nooxpeiiHo)  b rHMHaxnn  c xyMaHHxapeH  npocjjnn 
„Cb.  Cb.  Knpnji  n Mexopnn”,  rpap  Hiiobphb.  CxypeHxnxe  no  ncHxonornn,  kohxo 
npoBe>Kpax  npaKxnxaxa  cn  b ynnnnmaxa,  ce  paxnpepeiMX  no  rpynn  ox  no  3-5  pymn 
3a  naroxBane  n nanacHne  na  xeMaxnnHH  npexenxapnn.  npopii[>KHxei[Hocxxa  na 
BceKH  ox  ypopnxe  e cic  cxanpapxna  pin^nna  na  epnn  yneHnnecKH  yneOen  nac  ox 
40  MHHyXH. 


' Pe3yjiTaTHTe  ox  xoBa  HscnepBane  6axa  npepcxaBenH  bib  bhp  na  poKJiap  c nyOjiHKapHa  nop 
aaraaBKe:  .HnaKneB,  K).  (2011):  ncHxoceMHOXHKa  na  neparorapecKaxa  HHTepaKpna  - 
nacpepBane  na  neBepOajiHHxe  n napaBepOannn  napaMexpn  na  pnpaKxnnecKoxo 
npocxpancxBo  n e3HK.  Odpasoeamemo  e uH<popMaifuoHHomo  o6ufecmeo,  Co(|)Ha. 
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l/lacjieflBaHe  na  napaBep6aaHMTe  xapaKrepucTHKH  b o6pa30BaTeaHMa  flucxypc 


TyK  e MHCTOTO  M oxOenejKHM,  ne  paOoxaxa  Bxpxy  Hscjie^iBaHexo  6e 
nojtnoMOFHaxa  ox  HaOnio/ieHHHxa  na  cxy/tenxHxe,  kohxo  no/iroxBHxa  nHCMCHH 
aHanHSH  na  xexHHxe  HH/iHBH^iyaiiHH  h rpynoBH  npeaeHxapHH  b cnepHanHO 
npe/iBH^ieHH  aa  penxa  nopxcjjonna.  IIpHiiaraHexo  na  xjiejiHHxe  hm  xohkh  ox 
no3HLiHHxe  Ha  e^iHOBpeMeHHH  yHacxHHpH,  HaOmo/taxenH  h aHanHsaxopn  6e  ox 
ctmecxBeHO  SHaneHne  npn  xxpceHe  Ha  MaKCHManna  oObkxhbhocx.  BioiioHBaHexo 
Ha  eKcnepxHHxe  MHenna  na  cxy/ienxHxe  na  bcokh  b^ihh  ox/ienen  exan  ox 
npoynBanexo  /lOBe^ie  ^lo  ho-hiuhoxo  h cJ)hho  HioaHCHpane  na  xeKymnxe  h 
OKOHHaxenHHxe  pesynxaxH. 

YHaCTHUMM 

Hacne/iBaHexo  ce  npoBe^ie  c o6mo  114  cxy/ienxH  ox  4'™  xypc,  cnepHanHocx 
„ncHxojiorHH”  (pe/ioBHo  H 3a/ioHHo  oOyHeHHe)  b IIiioB/iHBCKHa  yHHBepcHxex 
„naHCHH  XHJieH;iapcKH”,  ox  kohxo  70  >KeHH  h 44  MtJKe.  Cpe/inaxa  Btapacx  na 
H3CJie/iBaHHxe  nnpa  e 25,33  to^ihhh  (SD  = 3,42).  Te  Saxa  paa^ienenn  b ^ibb  rpyon: 
KOHxponHa  H eKcnepHMeHxanHa. 

EKcnepHMeHTajiHara  rpyna  BKnioHBa  57  cxy/ienxH,  ox  kohxo  35  >KeHH  h 22 
Mi^e  (SD  = 3,30).  Te  ca  npeMHHanH  npea  npe^iBapHxejien  e^tHo^ineBen  xpeHHHx  (5 
Haca),  KOHXO  ct/iip^a  xeopexHHHa  h npaKXHHecKa  no^iroxoBKa  no  HCBepOanHa 
KOMyHHKapHH  (npoKceMHH  H KHHexHKa),  opneHXHpana  KOHKpexHO  kim 
cneiiHcJ)HKaxa  na  npeno/iaBaHe  b ynnnHniaxa.  Cxy.neHXHxe  ox  xaan  rpyna  Oaxa 
npe/iBapHxenHO  HHcJ)opMHpaHH  aa  npoBe>K^iaHexo  na  eKcnepHMCHxa.  Te  Oaxa 
aanoanaxH  /lexannHo  c peaynxaxHxe  ox  nacne/iBaHexo,  npoBe^ieno  c xexHHxe  Konern 
ox  HO-ropHHxe  KypcoBe  (KOHxpoJina  rpyna)  b neroBHa  n'bpBH  exan. 

KoHTpoJiHara  rpyna  oOxBanja  57  cxy.neHXH,  ctcxaBena  ox  H^ieHxnneH  6poH 
ynacxHHiiH  c e^inaKBO  paanpe^tenenne  no  non:  35  >KeHH  h 22  Mi>Ke  (SD  = 3,56).  3a 
paaiiHKa  ox  eKcnepHMenxaiiHaxa  rpyna  xe  ne  ca  npcMnnann  npea  c'BOXBexnnn  5 
nacoB  xpennnr  no  neBepOanna  KOMynnKapna. 

Mexofl 

CirnacHO  CHCxeMaxa  aa  MOHHXopnnr  na  npoKceMHHHO  noBepenne, 
npepnoJKena  ox  E.  T.  Xon  (Hall,  1966;  ilnaKHCB,  2010,  2010a,  2011),  CKajinpanexo 
cnnaxa  na  roBopa  ce  Kopnpa  Bipxy  CKana  ox  cepeM  cxenenn:  Minnanne  (0);  mhofo 
XHX  roBop  (1);  xnx  roBop  (2);  nopMajien  roBop  (3);  nopManen  roBop  + (4);  cnnen 
roBop  (5)  H MHoro  cnjien  roBop  (6). 

Tpn6Ba  pa  ce  HMa  npepBnp,  ne  onpepenanexo  cnnaxa  na  rnaca  ce  naBxpniBa  b 
CBOXBexcxBHe  c Kynxypnnxe  nopMH  n npepnncaHnn  aa  paacxonnne,  oxHomenna 
Me>Kpy  ynacxHHpnxe,  xapaKxepncxHKH  na  npocxpancxBenaxa  CHxyapnn  (aKycxHKa, 
myM)  nnn  xeMa  na  paaroBop.  E.  T.  Xon  oOptma  ocoGeno  BHHMaHne  na  cJ)aKxa,  ne 
cnnaxa  na  rnaca  e exHHHCCKH  oGycnoBcna  (Hall,  1966;  ilnaKHCB,  2010,  2011).  Ton 
paBa  npHMcp  c aMcpHKanpHxe,  roBopemn  Kaxo  pnno  no-xnxo  ox  apaGnxe,  kohxo 
nopapn  xaan  npnHHna  pearnpax  c nepoBepne  npn  KOMynnKapna  c xnx. 

CxenenyBanexo  no  napaMcxxp  cnna  na  roBopa  npepcxaBnaBa  oxHocnxenno 
cno>KHa  aapana,  xxn-Kaxo  npn  oxnnxanexo  na  cxonnocxnxe  e hcoGxophmo  pa  Gipax 
BaexH  nop  BHHManne  npoMcnnHBHxe  pncxanpHn  n opneHxapnn  na  xnnoxo,  KaKxo  n 
xapaKxepncxHKHxe  na  npocxpancxBcnaxa  CHxyapnn  (axycxHKa,  myM),  b Konxo  ce 
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CT.CTOH  npeaeHxaiiHHTa.  IIpH  paGoxaxa  no  xoan  cexMenx  naxo^inxMe  ox 
KOHCxaxapHHxa  aa  hhbo  na  nyBaeMocx  6e3  ycnnne  ox  panaxa  ay/iHxopna,  Koexo 
CKannpaxMe  etc  exonnoex  4,  paBHHBama  ce  na  rnac  no-ennen  ox  nopMajien  roBop. 
no-CJia6Hxe  ay^inxHBHH  HHBa,  kohxo  nancKBaxa  /lom.iiHHxeiiHO  ycnnne  aa  nena 
nyBaeMoex,  oxnexoxMe  etc  CBOXBexnnxe  exonnoexn  3 n 2.  IIo-cniinHHX  ox 
neo6xo/iHMOxo  roBop  cxenenyBaxMe  c 5,  Koexo  ce  paBnnBa  na  cxenen  cnjien  roBop. 
Ho  BpeMe  na  ypoKa-6ece/(a  ne  6nxa  perncxpnpanH  ynacxnn  c Mnoro  cnjien  rnac  (6) 
KaKxo  ox  expana  na  cxy^ienxnxe,  xaxa  n npn  ynenniinxe.  3a  noBene  o6eKXHBnocx  ce 
cxpeMHXMe  Jia  ce  npH/tip^aivie  kim  BnnMaxeJinoxo  naGmo^ienne  na  noBe^iennexo 
na  ay/iHxopnnxa  ox  ynenniiH  n cxy^ienxn,  Kaxo  octmecxBHXMe  npoBepxa  na 
cxonnocxHxe  c npnctcxBaninxe  npeno^taBaxenn  n ynacxnniin  b npeaenxaiinnxe. 
nonynennxe  peaynxaxn  6sixa  npoBepenn  ome  Be^ini*  npn  o6pa6oxKaxa  na 
nncJjopMaiiHHxa  ox  BHjieoaanncnxe. 

PeayjiTaTM  m AiicKyciin 

CmamucmunecKama  odpadontKa  na  peaynxaxnxe  ce  npoBe;ie  c SPSS  17.0  n 
Statistica  7.0  na  StaSoft.  Hanonanan  6e  nenapaMexpnnen  xecx  aa  openKa 
ananHMOcxxa  na  paannKHxe  b npoMnnaxa  na  axnxiopnxe  na  ynacxnnpnxe  b 
eKcnepHMenxannaxa  n Konxponnaxa  rpyna.  IIpoBepKaxa  aa  anannMoex  na 
paanHKHxe  e naBipmena  c nenapaMexpnnnnxe  xeexoBexe  na  Mann- Whitney, 
Wilcoxon  H Kolmogorov-Smimov  (SPSS  > Analyze  > Nonparametric  test  > 2 
Independent  Samples-Test),  kohxo  ctoxBexcxBax  nan-poOpe  na  xnna  nanapKa  n 
BHpa  na  naiviepBamaxa  CKajia. 

Cujia  Ha  zoeopa  e Koumpo/inama  u eKcnepuMCHmajiHama  zpyna 

CxaxHcxnnecKHnx  ananna  na  pannnxe  no  npoMennnBaxa  enna  na  roBopa  b 
Konxponnaxa  n eKcnepHMenxannaxa  rpyna  noaBonana  pa  npneMeM  nanenpanaxa 
xnnoxeaa  (p  = 0.000  < a = 0,05  =>  Hi).  Peaynxaxnxe  noKaanax,  ne  73,7%  ox 
cxypenxHxe  b eKcnepHMenxannaxa  rpyna  ca  ycnenn  pa  apanxnpax  ennaxa  na  rnaca 
CH  no  nopxopamna  aa  ycnoBnaxa  nannH  aa  pa  6ipax  nyxn  6ea  ycnnne  ox  panaxa 
aypnxopna;  17,5%  ox  xax  ca  npeaenxnpann  c nopManna  enna  na  roBopa,  Koexo  e c 
epna  cxenen  ho-hhcko  ox  neoOxopnMoxo  n npepnonara  nepocxaxtnno  po6pa 
nynaeMoex  ox  ynenniinxe  na  Kpannnxe  pepoBe;  1,8%  ox  cxypenxnxe  ca  roBopnnn  c 
npcKaneno  xnx  rnac,  a 7,0%  ox  xnx  ca  roBopnnn  no-ennno  ox  neoOxopnMoxo. 
HoBene  ox  nonoBnnaxa  n.n.  ox  Konxponnaxa  rpyna  (52,6%)  ca  npenopaBann  c xnx 
H nopManen  roBop,  npeitenenn  Kaxo  no-cnaOn  ox  neoOxopnMoxo  b ctoxBexcxBne 
ycnoBHnxa  na  epepaxa  n npepnonexenaxa  nnxepaKXHBna  pncxaniinn;  42,0%  ox  xnx 
ca  nponBnnn  apanxHBnn  yMennn  n ca  perynnpann  apcKBaxno  ennaxa  na  rnaca  cn, 
Kaxo  5,3%  ca  n npeBnninnn  c epna  cxenen.  CpaBnnxennnnx  ananna  na 
npoMennHBHxe  enna  na  rnaca  n HHxepnepcoHanna  pncxaminn  b pBexe  rpynn 
noxBxppn  cJ)aKxa,  ne  Han-nncKaxa  nyBaeMoex  ce  Koncxaxnpa  npepnMHO  npn 
npeaenxnpamnxe  ox  nyOnnnna  (nap  360  cm)  h coitnanna  panenna  pncxaniinn  (210- 
360  cm).  JlornnecKoxo  oOnenenne  ce  ctp'bpjKa  b no-ronnMaxa  pin^nna  na 
aypnxHBnnn  Kanan  Me>Kpy  neKxopa  n neroBaxa  aypnxopnn. 
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Cujia  Ha  zoeopa  npu  yKCHume  e KOHmpojiuama  u eKcnepuMenmajiHama 
zpyna 

PeaynTaxHTe  ox  cxaxHCXHnecKHH  ananHa  na  /laHHHxe  npn  onpe^ienane  CHJiaxa 
Ha  roBopa  npn  >KeHHxe  b KOHxponHaxa  h eKcnepHMeHxajiHaxa  rpyna  nosBoiMBa  jia 
npneMeM  XHnoxeaaxa  no  oxHomeHHe  na  xaan  npoMeHUHBa  (p  = 0.006  < a = 0,05  => 
Hi).  /JaHHHxe  npH  >KeHHxe  noKasBax  ctmecxBeHa  paanHKa  b cxoiiHocxHxe  (80,0% 
KXM  42,1%)  no  oxHomenne  ynoxpeOaxa  na  a.neKBaxHa  cnjia  na  riiaca  (cxenen  4). 
HaOmo^iennaxa  conax,  ne  cOoptx  na  npopenxnxe  na  >KeHHxe  b KOHxponnaxa  rpyna, 
npeaenxnpajiH  c xnx  hjih  HopManen  roBop,  e noBene  ox  nonoBnnaxa  (53,5%),  Koexo 
OXHOBO  .naBa  ocnoBanne  aa  noBnmeHO  BHHManne  npn  npe^iBapnxennaxa 
no/iroxoBKa  na  cxy.neHXHxe  no  oxHomenne  na  xaan  napaBepOanna  xapaKxepncxHKa. 

Cujia  HU  zoeopa  npu  Myytceme  e Koumponuama  u eKcnepuMeumojiHama 
zpyna 

EMnnpHHHHxe  peaynxaxn  oxnnxax  nanHnnexo  na  cxaxncxnnecKH  anannivia 
paanHKa  b cnnaxa  na  roBopa  npn  Mx^exe  b KonxponHaxa  n eKcnepnMeHxannaxa 
rpyna  (p  = 0.028  < a = 0,05  =>  Hi).  KoHcxaxnpanaxa  paanHKa  ce  /i'bidkh  na 
cJ)aKxopH,  CBxpaaHH  c npe/iBapnxeiiHoxo  oGynenne  na  cxy.neHXHxe  ox 
eKcnepHMenxannaxa  rpyna.  PaannKHxe  Me>K/iy  eKcnepnMenxajiHaxa  n Konxponnaxa 
rpyna  npn  Mi^exe  noxB'i.p>iyiaBax  Ha6ino.naBaHaxa  npn  >KeHHxe  xen^ieHiina. 
BH>K/iaMe  ne  63,5%  ox  Mx^exe  b eKcnepHMenxanHaxa  rpyna  ca  ycnenn  jia 
a/ianxnpax  cnnaxa  na  rnaca  no  oxHomenne  na  naOpanaxa  HHxepaKXHBHa 
.HHCxaniiHa,  18,2%  ox  xnx  ca  ce  napaanBann  no-xnxo  n no  cnnno  ox  hcoOxo^ihmoxo. 
PeaynxaxHxe  npn  MX>Kexe  b Konxponnaxa  rpyna  nonxn  ce  npnnoKpnBax  cxc 
cxoHHOcxHxe  Ha  >KeHHxe  b cxmaxa  rpyna:  50,0%  ox  xnx  npeaenxnpax  c xnx  n 
HopManeH  roBop,  40,9%  ycnxBax  jia  cxoOpaanx  cnnaxa  na  rnaca  cn  c aKycxHKaxa  Ha 
cpe/iaxa  n /iHcxaniiHnxa,  a 9,1%  nanonanax  c e^ina  cxenen  no-cnneH  roBop  ox 
HeoOxo^iHMoxo. 

TeMn  M piiTbM  Ha  penra 

/)pyr  cxniecxBen  aa  pennxe  na  npeno/iaBanexo  napaBepOaneH  eneMenx 
npe/icxaBnnBa  ceneKpnnxa  Ha  xeMn  n pnxxM  Ha  penxa,  kohxo  jya  6x/iax  bxb  cJ)OKyc  c 
^jHCKypcHBHaxa  nornKa  Ha  npeaenxaiinnxa.  BanaHcnpannnx  pnxxM  Ha 
Hano>KeHHexo,  cxoOpaaeH  cxc  cxnjHocxxa  na  paarne>iyiaHaxa  xeMaxnxaxa, 
npe^iocxaBn  na  ay/inxopnnxa  /[onxnHHxenHH  HH^inKaiinn  oxhocho  anannMocxxa  Ha 
ox/ienHHxe  ceKBeHiinn.  HoBenexo  ox  npeaeHxnpamnxe  cxy/ieHxn  cno/iennxa,  ne 
BxanpneMax  noBHmaBanexo  Ha  coOcxBennn  hm  pnxxM  na  penxa  Kaxo  nn/iHKaxop  aa 
Hannnne  na  cxpec:  ,J],o  zojihmq  cmenen  ycnnx  da  oejiaden  mpemopa  u da  sanasn 
yjHepen  memn  na  zoeop.  „3a  neufacmue  npu  cmpecoea  cumyaifun  ycujieaju  memna 
na  zoeop  u mu  e uzKjimnumejiHO  mpyduo  da  ocmucjihm  moea,  Koemo  zoeopn... 
HanpoxHB,  yMepennnx  xeMn  npn  napaannane  npe^icxaBnnBa  ncen  cnrnan  aa 
a/ianxHBHHxe  BxaMO>KHOcxH  na  nexxopa.  Cnope^i  npoKceMnnnnxe  aaKonoMepnocxH 
6h  cne/iBano  pnxxMxx  na  roBop  Jia  6x/ie  a/ianxnpan  b cxoxBexcxBne  c 
HHxepaKXHBHOxo  paacxonnne.  B cnynan,  ne  npeaenxapnnxa  ce  ocxmecxBnBa  ox 
nyOnnnno  paacxonnne  (Ha.n  360  cm)  xcmoxx  na  roBop  xpnOBa  jia  e aHannxenHO  no- 
OaBen  oxKonKoxo  npn  nnnna  (45-125  cm)  nnn  copnanna  pncxanpHn  (125-360  cm). 
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TeMSiip  M CTMJiMCTMHeH  pemcTbp 

KoMnoHeHTHxe,  kohto  MO/iennpax  cxpyKxypaxa  na  Bep6ajiHHH  Kanaji,  ce 
H3pa3HBax  B ceneKLjHHxa  na  xeM6ip  h cxHiiHCXHHeH  perncxtp  b aaBHCHMOcx  ox 
pepenxHBHHxe  xapaKxepncxHKH  na  ayjiHxopMxa  - Bixpaox,  HaBHpH,  cneiiHcJ)HHHH 
n03HaHHH,  BiXMO^HOCXH  3a  KOHpeHXpailHH,  HHXepeCH,  aXHXIOJlH. 
ncHxonHHFBHCXHxe  ca  KaxeropHHHH,  He  ny6jiHHHaxa  npeaeHxapHH  H3HCKBa 
ynoxpe6axa  na  cnepncJjHHHa  jieKCHKa  h cxHUHCXHKa,  kohxo  MO>Ke  na  Gi/ie 
nocxHFHaxa  e^iHHCXBeHO  nocpe/icxBOM  /lon'bUHHxenHa  pexopHHecKa  no/iroxoBKa 
(Joos,  1962;  Carroll,  2007).  Ta  BKXioHBa  xapaKxepnaxa  3a  ocJjHpHaiiHH  h3hbh 
npaBHiiHa  h acna  apxHKynapHa  h cxpHKXHO  HopMHpana  HHXOHapHH  na  cj)pa3axa, 
KaKxo  H ceJieKiiHH  na  no-HHCiK  ox  oOnHaHHHH  xeMOxp  na  riiaca,  kohxo 
CHrHai[H3Hpa  3a  no  anra^npano  oxHomenne  KtM  xeMaxa.  B ynncon  e 
cJjopMynnpaHa  aBxopecJ)JieKCHHxa  na  e^aa  ox  cxy/tenxKHxe: 

Upedcmoeme  mu  da  uaejiHsa  no-dhJi6oKo  e d'bJidoKume  eodu  ua  nodzomeeuama 
memamuKa,  samoea  chSHamemo  npomenux  mona  na  ziiaca  cu  [...], 
nodnepmaeauKu  eaoKHOcmma,  c Konmo  e-bsupuemaM  nocnedeamma 
UH4>opMaiiUH,  u npes  moea  ce  onumax  da  c’bdydn  y aydumopunma 
KOHifeHmpaifUH. 

/Ipyra  ctniecxBena  npe^inocxaBKa  3a  ycnemno  npe^icxaBane  npn  nyOnnHnn 
H3HBH  ce  c'B^i'bpjKa  B cciieKLiHHxa  na  no^ixo/iam  cxnnncxHHeH  perncxip,  kohxo 
H3KiHOHBa  aKxyajiHxaiiHHxa  na  jinaneKxna,  apxannna  nnn  (JjaMnnnapna  jicKCHKa  c 
H3KiHOHeHHe  Ha  CHynanxe,  b kohxo  opaxopix  peiiH  napoHHOxo  nocxHxaHe  na 

KOMHHCH  HHH  HapO/lHCH  ecJjCKX.  111,0  OxOcHOKHM,  HC  cJjaMHHHapHHHX  CXHH  Ha 

npexeHxaiiHH,  HxnoiixBaH  na  momchxh  hhh  hbiihho  ho  BpeMe  na  npexeHxaiiHHxe  ox 
H3KiHOHHxei[Ho  MajiiK  6poH  yHacxHHiiH  B eKCHepHMCHxa,  He  BHHarn  6e  BianpHcx  c 
pexepBH,  Koexo  BepoaxHO  ce  jxi>nyKH  ua  MaiiKaxa  BixpacxoBa  paxHHKa  MOK^iy 
cxy/ieHXHxe  h yHeHHpHxe  ox  ropHHxe  KJiacoBe.  OOhkhobcho  ox  moOoHHXHHxe  ohh 
H yuiH  Ha  yHCHHiiHxe  He  yOarnax  cnrypHHxe  XHapH  na  cpeHHHHa  xpecKa:  roBopHH 
KoneOaHHH,  nponycKH,  HeyMecxHH  nayxH,  HancycH,  BtajiHuiKH  h noKamjiHHHH  b 
KOMOHHapHH  c penexHXHBHH  >KecxoBe. 

SaKJiioMeHiie 

EMHHpHHHHxe  pcxyiixaxH  oxHexoxa  HanHHHexo  na  cxaxHCXHHecKH  3HaHHMa 
paxHHKa  B CHHaxa  na  roBopa  KaKxo  Me>K;iy  KOHxpoHHaxa  h eKcnepHMCHxajiHaxa 
rpyna  (p  < 0.000),  xaKa  h noox/ieiiHO  b H3Ba/iKaxa  3a  jkchh  (p  < 0.006)  h Mi^e  (p  < 
0.028)  ox  KOHxpoHHaxa  h eKcnepHMCHxajiHaxa  rpyna.  PexyiixaxHxe  ox  H3Ciie/iBaHexo 
HOXBxp/iHxa  XHHOxexaxa,  ne  npe/iBapHxeiiHoxo  oGynenne  no  HCBepOajiHa 
KOMyHHKapHH  e cJ)aKxop  3a  npoMHHa  b narnacHxe  h noBe/ieHHexo  na  cxy^iCHXHxe  ox 
eKcnepHMCHxaiiHaxa  h KOHxpoHHaxa  rpyna.  Hxciie/iBaHexo  pyaa  ocHOBaHHe  3a 
npenopiKH  oxhocho  Br>Be>iyiaHexo  na  jickiihohhh  KypcoBe,  ceMHHapn  h xpeHHHrn 
3a  xeopexHHHa  h npaKxnnecKa  no/iroxoBKa  no  HCBcpOaiiHa  KOMynnKapna  b noMom 
Ha  npocJ)ecHOHajiHaxa  npaKXHKa  na  Hacxoamnxe  h Oi^iemH  yHHxenH  h 
npeno/iaBaxeiiH. 
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ESTABLISHING  SUSTAINABLE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  PARTNERSHIPS 
IN  A GLOBALLY  COMPETITIVE  ENVIRONMENT 

Abstract 

The  paper  written  in  the  form  of  literature  review  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  of 
the  latest  educational  manuscripts  by  Laura  M.  Portnoi  et  al  and  Robin  Sakamoto  et 
al  and  provides  a critical  overview  of  possible  partnership  interactions  in  the  actively 
globalizing  sphere  of  world  higher  education. 


Contemporary  world  is  dynamically  developing  under  the  influence  of 
globalization.  On  the  one  hand  it  stimulates  a rapid  progress  of  knowledge  economy, 
free-market  system,  commercialization  of  all  life  locuses  and  on  the  other  hand 
provokes  a sharp  necessity  of  solving  global  issues  destructively  influencing  human 
life  and  even  contravening  the  possibility  of  the  whole  planet’s  future  existence  and 
sustainable  development.  The  latter  has  become  one  of  the  highly  discursive 
subjects  by  the  public  at  large  mostly  focusing  on  the  necessity  of  perceiving 
environmental,  economical  and  social  dimensions  in  interdependence  to  address 
global  challenges  and  being  an  urge  able  to  serve  a background  for  positive 
transformations  in  various  spheres  when  achieving  sustainability.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  such  nonstandard  situation  requires  extraordinary  changes  in  the  sphere  of 
higher  education,  mostly  associated  with  universities,  which  should  provide  a first- 
class  teaching  and  service  to  the  society  in  the  new  conditions  catalyze  the  formation 
of  innovative  ‘sustainable’  world  outlook  and  optimistic  global  education  climate. 

Both  volumes  under  review  demonstrate  a strong  interest  of  international 
educators  to  the  recently  occurred  complex  organizational  shifts  in  higher  education 
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having  led  either  to  the  reinforcement  of  some  specific  phenomena  like 
competitiveness  or  complication  of  the  existing  ones  as  in  case  of  cooperation 
transformed  into  partnership  as  a result  of  contemporary  economic,  political  and 
cultural  changes  and  characterized  by  a more  universal  level  of  functioning  - across 
borders.  The  trends  chosen  by  the  editors  as  the  key  ones  seem  acute  and  provide  a 
rich  ground  for  their  critical  consideration  within  global  sustainability  context. 

It  is  correctly  noted  by  Laura  M.  Portnoi,  Val  D.  Rust  and  Sylvia  S.  Bagley  that 
modern  university  environment  being  under  a serious  neoliberalistic  and  economical 
influence  made  a step  towards  academic  capitalism  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
entrepreneurially  oriented  educational  institutions  and  perception  of  knowledge 
more  as  a commodity  than  a public  good  or  in  the  terms  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Trade  in  Services  ‘an  internationally  tradable  service’  (Portnoi  et  al,  2010,  p. 
212).  This  pure  adjustment  of  universities  to  the  market  needs  provoked  their 
unprecedented  competition  not  only  on  the  domestic  level  but  also  across  the  globe 
for  ‘research  funding,  the  ‘best  and  brightest’  international  students,  and  ‘star’ 
faculty  members’  (Portnoi  et  al,  2010,  p.  2)  what  is  vividly  demonstrated  both  in  the 
national  league  tables  and  in  the  mostly  reputable  global  university  ranking  systems 
like  Shanghai  index  or  the  Times  Higher  Education  World  University  Ranking.  The 
institutions'  competition  is  really  tough  as  indicators  in  each  ranking  system  are 
varied,  more  often  than  not  hard  to  achieve  and  sometimes  questionable  presenting  a 
very  subjective  view  of  different  actors  like  governments,  international  aid  agencies, 
individual  institutions  and  publishers.  Summarizing  the  contributions  by  Lynn  lion, 
Simon  Marginson,  Francisco  O.  Ramirez,  Anthony  Welch  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  k-economy  and  the  rise  of  global  ranking  mechanisms  have  led  to  the  Emerging 
Global  Model  of  the  elite  university  (offered  by  Kathryn  Mohrman,  Wanhua  Ma, 
and  David  Baker  in  2008)  which  seems  too  rationalized,  commodity  oriented  and 
market-driven  - a Model  for  ‘mimicking’  implying  its  exact  imitation  by  the 
institutions  from  the  ‘knowledge  periphery’. 

It  is  obvious  that  nowadays  the  whole  globe  is  in  a rush  for  the  key  positions  in 
the  global  university  rankings  judging  from  the  country  case  studies  presented  in  the 
volumes:  Argentina,  Kenya,  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  Malaysia,  Nepal,  Vietnam, 
Tanzania,  Hong  Kong,  Kyrgyzstan,  Azerbaijan,  Australia  and  the  countries  of 
Europe.  Yet,  each  following  its  own  strategy  from  the  introduction  of  cross-border 
programs  (Hong  Kong)  and  formation  of  the  hybrid  system  of  higher  education 
(Oman,  the  UAE)  to  the  shift  from  ‘aid  to  trade’  (Europe  and  Australia)  or  from 
traditional  pedagogical  modes  to  the  student  centered  social  constructivist  pedagogy 
(Malaysia). 

According  to  Alejandro  D.  Jacobo,  Hector  R.  Gertel  et  al  quality  assurance 
seems  to  be  one  more  point  guaranteeing  the  top  place  in  the  rankings  and 
eventually  a worldwide  profile  and  prestige.  That’s  why  today  universities  seek 
internationally  recognized  assessment  criteria,  internationalize  curriculum  and 
programs,  involve  international  evaluators  for  the  assessment  of  their  activities  thus 
implementing  the  practice  of  policy  borrowing  from  developed  to  developing 
countries.  The  example  of  that  is  vividly  demonstrated  in  the  contributions  by  Hana 
Ameen,  David  W.  Chapman,  and  Thuwayba  Al-Barwani  represented  in  each  of 
reviewed  pieces  about  Oman’s  practice  of  accreditation  outsourcing  that  in  spite  of 
large  success  echoed  negatively  the  development  of  the  national  accreditation 
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system.  Nevertheless,  the  utopian  idea  of  worldwide  quality  assurance  label  and 
global  open  accreditation  system  offered  by  Westerheijden  in  2003  and  expressed  in 
the  chapter  by  Isaac  Ntshoe  and  Moeketsi  Letseka  seems  possible  and  presumably 
just  a question  of  time. 

The  contributions  by  a distinguished  scholar  Jane  Knight  also  included  into  both 
reviewed  volumes  seem  mostly  conceptual  and  serve  a peculiar  bridge  between  two 
discussed  phenomena  - global  competition  and  cross-border  partnerships  - that  look 
opposite  at  first  sight.  The  author  alongside  with  Patricia  W.  Croom  and  Stephan 
Vincent-Lancrin  directly  addresses  various  aspects  of  internationalization.  She 
clearly  states  that  internationalization  in  higher  education  previously  connected  with 
‘cooperation  and  solidarity  among  nations,  improving  quality  and  relevance  in 
higher  education,  or  contributing  to  the  advancement  of  the  research  for 
international  issues’  (Portnoi  et  al,  2010,  p.  208)  has  been  conceptually  modified  by 
the  impact  of  global  competition  and  commercial  agenda  characteristic  for 
globalization.  At  present  it  is  of  dual  character  i.e.  ‘internationalization  at  home’ 
(campus-based)  and  ‘cross-border  education’  (off-campus)  which  is  fully 
commercialized  and  represented  by  the  following  phenomena  debated  in  the  essays 
of  the  volumes:  branch  campuses  (Patricia  W.  Croom,  Jason  E.  Lane),  franchises 
(Jane  Knight),  and  joint/double  degrees  (Peter  Fong,  Gerard  Postiglione,  Jane  C. 
Shivnan,  Martha  N.  Hill).  It  should  be  noted  here  that  many  countries  have  already 
faced  the  second  generation  cross-border  education  connected  with  the  introduction 
of  ‘regional  education  hubs,  economic  free  zones,  education  cities,  knowledge 
villages,  gateway,  and  hot  spots’  (Portnoi  et  al,  2010,  p.  214).  The  author  is  sure  that 
such  transformations  follow  the  scheme  where  development  and  cooperation  in 
higher  education  (pure  internationalization)  are  followed  by  the  academic 
partnership  (cross-border  education)  and  crowned  with  the  commercial  competition 
(ranking)  that  is  a measurable  outcome  of  globalization  raising  a fare  question  of 
whether  high  ranking  always  means  high  quality.  One  more  point  here  worth 
discussion  is  the  student  mobility  called  by  the  contributor  ‘a  highly  competitive 
international  recruitment  business  involving  income  generation’  (Portnoi  et  al,  2010, 
p.  213)  because  a very  noble  aim  of  ‘brain  train’  usually  fails  as  countries  compete 
aggressively  for  qualified  workforce  guaranteeing  their  sustainable  development. 

A special  accent  on  inclusive  education  and  education  for  sustainable 
development  on  the  regional  and  cross-border  level  is  done  by  Ko  Nomura, 
Yoshihiro  Natori,  Osamu  Abe  and  Jouko  Sarvi  who  concentrate  their  attention  on 
the  role  of  international  networks  (ULSF,  COPERNICUS,  GHESP,  ProSPER.Net 
etc.)  and  regional  development  organizations  (Asian  Development  Bank)  in  the 
‘implementation  of  joint  projects  based  on  member’s  interest  and  expertise’ 
(Sakamoto  & Chapman,  2011,  p.  223)  in  the  discussed  spheres.  Obviously  such 
partnerships  help  ‘higher  education  to  lead  the  way’  (Sakamoto  & Chapman,  2011, 
p.  12)  in  the  promotion  of  sustainability  ideas  and  new  forms  of  partnerships  at 
different  levels. 

The  essays  leave  a feeling  that  the  basis  of  all  recent  cross-border  partnership 
initiatives  is  a commercial  interest  of  different  actors  defining  the  choice  of 
international  academic  partners  for  the  better  market  effect  and  superior  competition 
results.  For  example,  increased  commoditization  of  education  has  led  to  the  refusal 
from  bilateral  university  collaboration  in  favor  of  competitive  knowledge  networks 
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providing  not  only  sustainable  development  but  also  sustainable  funding.  Such  an 
approach  might  lead  to  the  growth  of  social  instability,  lessen  mutual  understanding 
and  readiness  to  solve  the  issues  of  global  concern.  However  generalization  of  the 
reviewed  materials  demonstrates  that  contemporary  educational  partnerships  are 
multifaceted,  and  their  sustainability  is  also  largely  dependable  on  the  skills  of  the 
partners  in  global  forward-looking,  strategic  leadership  and  sufficient  share  of 
flexibility.  Obviously  future  developments  in  global  higher  education  partnerships 
will  be  positioned  in  the  vector  of  smoothing  contradictions  on  the  local  level  aimed 
at  the  maintenance  and  integration  of  the  key  elements  characteristic  for  the  national 
culture  and  identity,  historically  established  systems  of  domestic  higher  education 
into  the  new  educational  models. 

Thoughtful  reading  of  the  volumes  allows  to  recommend  them  to  the  university 
staff  and  students,  policy  makers  in  the  sphere  of  higher  education  and  a wider 
audience  mediating  upon  the  sustainability  degree  of  university  partnerships  being 
formed  and  developed  in  the  peculiar  conditions  of  growing  tension  of  globalization 
consequences. 
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MODERNISING  EDUCATION:  INTERNATIONAL  DIALOGUE  AND 
COOPERATION 


There  is  neither  a first  nor  a last  word  and 
there  are  no  limits  to  the  dialogic  context 
(it  extends  into  the  boundless  past  and  boundless  future). 
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Abstract 

The  paper  deals  with  the  internationalization  of  higher  education  and  its 
consequences  both  for  education  policy  and  educational  practice  in  Russia.  The 
internationalization  is  considered  to  be  not  only  a political  and  social  process  but 
also  a cultural  phenomenon  having  a considerable  impact  on  the  modernization  of 
education.  Within  this  context  the  authors  discuss  three  main  directions  of 
internationalization  in  education:  student  and  staff  mobility,  academic  partnership 
and  syllabi  with  international  dimension.  The  paper  shows  how  the  higher  education 
institutions  in  Russia  contribute  to  the  development  of  internationalization  working 
together  with  the  universities,  international  associations  and  non-govemmental 
organizations  from  different  countries. 

Introduction 

In  the  view  of  many,  it  is  education  that  is  a key  area  in  the  successful 
democratic  transition  of  the  economies  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Eurasia.  In  the  past 
decades  Russia  has  struggled  to  establish  democratic  society  and  revive  its 
economy.  Democracy  is  often  equated  with  oligarchic  rule  and  fiscal  corruption. 
The  process  of  internationalization  in  education,  viewed  as  a part  of  its 
modernization,  the  establishment  of  direct  links  with  universities  and  colleges  in  the 
countries  with  developed  economy  help  to  change  this  equation,  by  strengthening 
democracy  through  new  and  revised  curricula,  exploring  the  diversity  of  society  and 
citizenship,  via  innovative  pedagogy  and  approaches  to  teaching.  Such  links  support 
democratic  systems  by  showing  how  democratic  institutions  form  the  context  within 
which  free  markets  function. 

We  consider  internationalization  in  education  a cultural  phenomenon  which 
makes  it  possible  to  single  out  inner  tendencies  in  the  development  of  education 
worldwide,  and  in  which  different  cultural  traditions  of  educational  systems  are 
taken  into  account.  Internationalization  is  an  effective  way  of  diminishing  the 
negative  impact  of  global  economic  processes  on  the  educational  systems  and  a 
prerequisite  for  successful  functioning  of  educational  institutions. 

The  process  of  internationalization  is  viewed  by  us  as  one  of  the  most 
perspective  ways  of  entering  the  contemporary  educational  context.  In  our  view,  it  is 
not  synonymous  with  “globalization”  or  its  highest  stage  of  development.  On  the 
contrary,  internationalization  may  become  a significant  obstacle  that  will  not  allow 
some  potentially  harmful  globalization  tendencies  to  enter  the  fabric  of  educational 
systems. 
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Higher  education  is  an  important  instrument  in  this  process  as  from  the  times  of 
their  first  appearance  universities  have  been  international  organizations  which  have 
always  generated  and  encouraged  economic  and  cultural  development. 

Three  Dimensions  of  internationaiization  in  Education 

There  are  several  approaches  to  viewing  internationalization  in  education.  They 
can  be  divided  into  activity-based,  competence-based,  culture-based,  procedural  and 
strategic.  All  these  approaches  are  aimed  at  diminishing  differences  between  the 
national  systems  of  education  for  the  sake  of  their  preservation  and  development  as 
well  as  for  making  national  systems  competitive  on  the  international  market.  Such 
concept  is  in  full  agreement  with  the  mission  of  the  Bologna  process,  which  aims  at 
making  higher  educational  systems  in  Europe  compatible  preserving  their 
autonomous  status,  variety  and  strong  position  in  the  international  education  market. 

The  process  of  internationalization  when  viewed  in  such  light  should  be  carried 
out  along  the  following  main  directions  of  development: 

■ Exchange  programs  (students  and  professors); 

■ Academic  links  between  universities; 

■ Specially  developed  syllabi  with  an  international  dimension. 

The  main  strategy  of  work  in  the  first  two  directions  is  internationalization  of 
the  student  and  teaching  body.  In  many  countries  teaching  foreign  students  is  a 
profitable  kind  of  activity  which  is  ensured  by  higher  tuition  fees  paid  by 
international  students  compared  to  domestic  students.  However,  we  should  not 
forget  about  the  main  activities  of  the  university  which  are  traditionally  associated 
with  its  successful  functioning.  They  include  the  provision  of  education,  research 
and  community  service.  They  maintain  university’s  good  reputation  as  one  of  most 
democratic  structures  in  the  educational  system  which  ensures  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  access  to  education  for  all  and  the  principle  of  equal  rights. 

The  policy  of  internationalizing  the  student  body  ensures  the  creation  of  an  open 
society  in  the  country  whose  educational  system  will  be  internationally  recognized. 
Such  work  should  be  carried  out  under  the  framework  of  collaboration  with  partner 
universities.  Organized  and  controlled  internationalization  of  the  student  and 
teaching  body  arranged  as  a system  of  exchange  programs  may  become  an  effective 
tool  in  eradicating  “trans-nationalization”  of  education  which  has  created  conditions 
for  establishing  a market  for  small  companies  offering  their  services  in  arranging 
educational  programs  abroad.  Such  companies  are  purely  commercial  organizations 
which  work  through  off-shore  institutions  and  Internet  providers  making  educational 
services  more  expensive  and  less  accessible. 

A balanced  approach  to  the  standard  of  such  education  should  be  ensured  by  the 
transparency  in  the  organization  of  exchange  programs,  access  to  information  and 
competent  control  on  the  part  of  the  national  structures  as  well  as  cooperation  and 
mobility  of  national  agencies  working  in  the  sphere  of  international  education. 
Exchange  programs  in  the  contemporary  context  are  one  of  the  few  methods  of 
preventing  the  “brain  drain”  that  has  affected  many  universities  in  the  countries  with 
developing  economies.  In  this  way  universities  assure  the  fulfillment  of  one  of  its 
main  functions  - to  guarantee  academic  order  and  stability. 

Internationally  devised  syllabi  is  another  direction  in  which  such  cooperation 
can  be  indispensable.  When  training  students  we  should  take  into  consideration  the 
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international  dimension  of  their  future  eareer,  and  depending  on  their  area  of 
specialization  offer  comparative  studies  of  such  disciplines  as  Education,  Law, 
Literature,  Culture,  etc.  Without  doubt  foreign  language  teaching  and  learning 
should  be  carried  out  on  an  entirely  new  level  which  should  ensure  the  ability  of  the 
students  and  graduates  to  participate  in  the  intercultural  dialogue  and  exchange 
programs. 

The  traditional  conservative  educational  model,  which  has  historically  been 
formed  in  Russia,  is  also  characteristic  of  many  countries  in  the  world. 
Contemporary  educational  context  requires  a change  of  priorities  especially  in  the 
field  of  humanitarian  education.  Human  beings  are  free  agents  who  have  the  right  to 
choose  what  kind  of  education  they  should  pursue.  The  realization  of  this  principle 
does  not  require  a change  of  the  basis  of  the  whole  educational  system  or  its 
organizational  foundation.  What  it  does  require  though  is  a change  of  the  aims  and 
content  of  some  educational  programs. 

A harmonic  combination  of  the  student-centered  approach  with  a traditional 
knowledge-oriented  approach  characteristic  of  the  Russian  educational  tradition  will 
ensure  the  creation  of  a manageable  system  which  will  synthesize  the  achievements 
of  international  and  national  schools  of  education. 

In  the  modem  world  in  which  the  processes  of  integration  of  education  are 
accelerated,  there  is  also  a visible  tendency  for  general  inter-relatedness  and  the 
transfer  of  the  capital,  information  and  intellectual  resources  cannot  be  stopped  by 
any  borders.  That  is  why,  the  demand  for  an  educational  pattern  which  combines  the 
best  out  of  different  systems  and  preserves  its  identity  is  unquestionable. 

The  Case  of  Tula  Lev  Tolstoy  Pedagogical  University 

The  understanding  of  the  strategic  role  of  education  in  the  modem  world  and  the 
benefits  that  might  be  brought  about  by  setting  up  direct  links  with  a university 
functioning  in  an  established  free  market  economy  and  democratic  society  led  Tula 
Lev  Tolstoy  State  Pedagogical  University  in  Russia  to  seeking  partner  relations  with 
universities  in  Europe,  Asia  and  America.  The  collaboration  programs  center  on 
reciprocal  faculty  exchanges,  curriculum  development,  Internet  service  provision,  and 
outreach,  in  order  to  develop  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  between  the 
educational  institutions,  and  reach  out  to  a wider  audience.  The  vision  behind 
establishing  this  kind  of  partnership  between  the  universities  has  included  their 
similarities  in  the  general  mission  and  goals  as  well  as  in  the  existing  programs  and 
curricula. 

Tula  Lev  Tolstoy  State  Pedagogical  University  was  founded  in  1938  with  the 
view  of  providing  liberal  arts  and  teacher  training  education  for  the  region. 
Currently,  it  comprises  10  faculties  where  students  are  trained  in  40  specialties  at  the 
undergraduate  and  22  at  graduate  level.  It  serves  a clientele  of  4200  full-time  and 
2300  part-time  students.  In  the  last  few  years  it  has  always  been  included  in  the 
Ministry  of  Education’s  list  of  top  ten  best  pedagogical  universities  in  Russia.  The 
university  has  been  involved  in  internationalizing  education  for  many  years.  It  has 
been  offering  degree-granting  programs  to  international  students  since  1977. 

Another  factor  that  played  a decisive  role  in  establishing  the  partner 
relationships  was  the  support  of  different  stakeholders  such  as,  for  example,  the 
Tula-Albany  Alliance,  a non-govemmental  organization  that  has  been  mnning  a 
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range  of  exchange  programs  between  the  Capital  Region  of  New  York  State  and  the 
Tula  Region  in  Russia  on  the  base  of  the  network  of  links  with  educational, 
governmental  and  other  institutions  in  the  two  regions.  The  cooperation  of  the  two 
cities  (Tula  and  Albany)  goes  back  to  1993  when  the  Proclamation  for  Twining  was 
adopted.  It  became  the  result  of  the  realization  of  considerable  similarities  of  the  two 
cities  situated  on  the  banks  of  major  rivers  and  serving  as  the  government  centers  for 
their  regions.  Both  cities  also  have  a reputation  for  fine  schools  of  higher  learning 
and  other  cultural  interests. 

Being  a member  of  such  authoritative  international  organizations  as 
International  Association  of  Universities  and  European  Association  of  Universities 
our  university  takes  part  in  many  activities  promoting  the  development  of 
partnership  between  higher  education  institutions  throughout  the  world  including  the 
Tuning  project.  The  exchange  of  experience  of  working  in  similar  areas  is  beneficial 
for  the  universities  as  it  provides  better  solutions  to  the  emerging  problems  and  help 
to  plan  their  activities  in  some  major  areas  bearing  in  mind  the  experience  of  the 
partner. 

One  of  the  tangible  results  of  the  cooperation  between  the  institutions  is  the 
exchange  programs  which  allow  to  establish  direct  links  between  faculty  and  serves 
as  project-prompter  for  further  cooperation.  The  exchanges  and  the  follow-up 
activities  are  deliberately  organized  as  a series  of  micro-dialogues  which  leads  to 
establishing  direct  links  between  the  faculty  and  corresponding  departments.  Such 
“micro-dialogue”  encourages  a wide  variety  of  “grass-roots”  initiatives  and 
significantly  contributes  to  the  overall  success  of  the  inter-university  program  of 
exchange.  The  experience  of  the  successful  dialogue  between  the  higher  education 
institutions  in  different  countries  can  take  a new  turn  in  the  program  of  its 
dissemination  to  secondary  educational  establishments.  This  can  contribute  to 
involving  younger  generation  into  the  inter-cultural  dialogue  to  develop  tolerance  and 
contribute  to  the  stability  of  the  peace  in  the  world. 

Conclusion 

The  universities  that  pursue  common  goals  may  find  other  areas  of  joint 
development  possible  as  a result  of  their  close  consultation  and  collaboration  while 
working  on  the  joint  projects.  We  are  sure  that  only  working  together  the 
universities  of  the  world  can  find  the  right  balance  in  combining  their  national 
traditions  and  international  trends  in  the  contemporary  educational  context:  “At  any 
moment  in  the  development  of  the  dialogue  there  are  immense,  boundless  masses  of 
forgotten  contextual  meanings,  but  at  certain  moments  of  the  dialogue’s  subsequent 
development  along  the  way  they  are  recalled  and  invigorated  in  renewed  form  (in  a 
new  context)”  (M.  Bakhtin,  1986,  p.  170). 
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EJIEHA  OEflOPOBHA  HOnOBA  / ELENA  POPOVA 

B3AMMOflEMCTBME  yHMTEJlfl-JlOronEflA  M POflMTEJlEM  KAK 
yCJlOBME  nOBbllUEHMfl  300EKTMBHOCTM  KOPPEKUMOHHOM 
PABOTbl  C flETbMM  C HAPyUJEHMEM  PEHM 

THE  COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  SPEECH  THERAPIST  AND  PARENTS 
AS  A WAY  OF  CORRECTION  WORK  IMPROVEMENT  WITH  CHILDREN 
HAVING  POOR  SPEECH 

AHHOTaL(iin  / Abstract 

B /laHHOH  cxaxBe  paccMaxpHBaexca  Mo^tenB  BxaHMO^teiicxBHH  ymrensi- 
noronejta  h po/tHxeJieii  KaK  ojtHO  m HanpaBneHHH  norone/tHHecKoii  pa6oxi>i  no 
cJ)opMHpoBaHHio  pcHH  /lexeH  /toniKoiiBHoro  Boapacxa  c napyrnenneM  penn. 

In  this  article  a model  of  communication  between  speech  therapist  and  parents 
as  one  of  the  ways  of  correction  work  for  forming  speech  of  children  with  poor 
speech  is  researched. 

Pent  HBJiaexcH  o^tnuM  h3  KOMnonenxoB  paaBHxna  pedenKa,  pemenne  npodneM, 
CBHsanntix  c ee  cJjopMnpoBanneM  HBiraexcH  o^tnoii  h3  3ajia'i  peneBoro  Bocnuxanna 
/texeii.  3xo,  npe>K/ie  Bcero,  CBaxano  c counanBnon  xnanuMocxtio.  Hiuenno  b penn 
peai[H3yexcH  ocnoBnaa  KOMMynnKaxHBnaa  cJjynKuna  axtiKa. 

O/tnoii  H3  npnnnn  cnn^enna  ypoBna  peneBoro  paxBHxna  /tomKontnnKOB 
HBJiaexcH  naccHBnocxB  n neocBe/tOMJiennocxt  po/tuxeneii  b Bonpocax  peneBoro 
paxBHXHH  /texeii.  Ynacxne  po/inxenen  b peneBOM  paxBnxnn  pedenxa  nrpaex 
dojitmyio  pom,.  Pent  /lexeii  c|)opMHpyexcH  no/t  BnnanneM  penn  Bxpocntix. 

B coBpeMennoii  Konuenunn  /lomKoiiBnoro  odpaxoBanna  Pocchhckoh 
cPe/tepauHH  yxaxano,  nxo  BxanMo^tencxBne  c ceMteii,  HMeionien  pedenxa  c 
napyrnenneM  penn  /ioi[>Kno  hbuhxbch  o^tnoii  h3  aajian  ne^tarornnecKoro  npouecca. 

B 3aKone  Pocchhckoh  ct>e.nepauHH  "06  o6pa30BaHHH"  roBopnxca,  nxo 
“Po^tHxenn  hbuhioxch  nepBtiMH  ne^taroraMH.  Onn  o6H3aHBi  3ai[o>KHXi>  ochobbi 
cJ)H3HnecKoro,  npaBOXBonnoro  n nnxeiuieKxyaiiBHoro  paxBHxna  hhuhocxh  pe6eHKa  b 
panneM  /lexcxBe”.  B coBpeMenntix  counaiiBHO-aKOHOMHnecKHX  ycnoBnax  >kh3hh 
cxpanti  Boxpacxaiox  xpeGoBanna  k chcxcmc  ;iomKoin>Horo  odpaxoBanna, 
cne/tOBaxentno,  BoxnnKaex  npoGncMa  noBBimenna  3cJ)cJ)eKXHBH0CXH 
norone/tHuecKOH  pa6oxBi.  OjtnaKO,  ncxo/ta  h3  ontixa  pa6oxBi,  cneitnanncxti 
oxMenaiox,  nxo  pa6oxBi  norone/ta  OKaxBiBaexca  ne/tocxaxonno.  BoxnnKaex 
Heo6xo/tHMOcxB  npuBnenenna  po/tnxejien  k /lannoMy  BH^iy  /teaxentnocxH. 

KaK  oxMenaex  BnpKnna  F.  B.,  ontix  opraHHxauHH  norone^tHnecKon  homouih  b 
PoccHH  n openKa  ee  3cJ)cJ)eKXHBH0CXH  y6epHxein>H0  noKaxajin,  nxo 
npornoanpoBanne  B03MO>KHOcxeH  unxerpaunn  pe6eHKa  c peneBtiM  napyrnenneM  b 
o6nieo6pa30Baxein>Hyio  cpepy  onpepeiraexcH  ne  xojibko  pnarnoxoM  n cJ)opMOH 
napyrnenna,  no  ciio>khbim  BxanMopencxBneM  xpynnBi  c|)aKxopoB,  oxpa>KaioniHX 
jinunocxHoe,  nnxeiuieKxyajiBHoe,  ncHxocJtnxHonoFHnecKoe  paxBHxne  Ka>Kporo 
pe6eHKa,  a xaK>Ke  unxencuBnocxtio  n apeKBaxnocxBio  KoppeKunonnuix 
MeponpHHXHH  B pomKOJiBHOM  nepnope  [5]. 
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BaaHMO^ieHCTBHe  yHHxenH-Jiorone/ia  h po^iHxeJieH  cne^iyex  paccMaxpHBaxt  KaK 
oGasaxenBHoe  ycjioBHe  b jiorone^iHHecKOH  pa6oxe  c /lexBMH,  HMeiomHMH 
HapymeHHa  penn.  Heo6xo;iHMO  He  xoubko  aa/ieiicxBOBaxB  hx  b ne/taroxHHecKOM 
npopecce,  ho  h opraHHaoBaxt  hx  /leaxentHocxt,  noBBimaa  ypoBent  KOMnexeHpHH  b 
Bonpocax  HapymeHHH  penn  h ee  cJ)opMHpoBaHHa  y /lexeii.  EonBniHHCXBO  po/inxenen 
Hy>K/iaioxcH  B ne^iaroFHHecKOH  no^i/iep>KKe,  Mexo/innecKOM  conpoBo>iyieHHH  [1;  6]. 

B Hacxoamee  BpeMa  cymecxByex  /locxaxoHHo  paapaGoxoK  no  cJ)opMHpoBaHHio 
peHH  B ycnoBHHX  TiexcKoro  ca/ia,  o^inaxo  npn  oxom  hc  paccMaxpHBaexca 
coBMecxHaa  pa6oxa  Jiorone^ia  h po^inxeneii  Kax  ycnoBHe  cJ)opMHpoBaHHa  penn 
pe6eHKa  h npe^icxaBUHex  co6oh  ManoHayneHnyio  xeopexHnecKyio  h npaxxHHecKyio 
oGnacxB  SHaHHH  b chcxcmc  /loniKontHoro  KoppeKpHOHHoro  o6pa30BaHHH. 

Hmchho  HooxoMy,  B /laHHOH  cxaxte  paccMaxpHBaexca  BaaHMO^ieiicxBHe 
norone^ia  h po/inxeneii,  Kax  ycnoBHe  noBBimeHHH  3cJ)cJ)exxHBHOcxH  paGoxti  no 
cJ)opMHpoBaHHio  pcHH  jjexcH  /lOHixonBHOFO  Bospacxa  c HapyrncHHCM  peHH.  TecHoe 
B3aHMo;ieHcxBHe  jioFone/ia  h po/inxenen  siBRnercfL  ochoboh  6ojiee  ycneniHon  h 
3cJ)cJ)exxHBHOH  pa6oxBi  HO  cJ)opMHpoBaHHio  pcHH  y /lexen  c HapyrnenneM  penn.  Ilpn 
3XOM  M05XH0  oHpe/ienHXB  cnc^iyiomHe  HanpaBneHHH  paGoxti:  1)  noBBimeHne 
ypoBHH  ccJ)opMHpoBaHHOcxH  peHH  ^lexeH;  2)  BOBnenenne  po^inxenen  b 
ne/iaFOFHHecxHH  npopecc;  3)  noBBimcHHe  ypoBHH  po^tHxenBcxoH  xoMnexenpHn  no 
npo6jieMe  cJ)opMHpoBaHHH  penn  /lexen  c HapyrnennaMH  penn;  4)  cJ)opMHpoBaHHe 
oxBexcxBBHHOcxH  po/tHxeneH  3a  xanecxBO  ^tOManiHHX  3aHaxHH  c ^lexBMH. 

Ha  Ham  B3Fi[a/i  mo>xho  BBi/tenHxt  cne/iyiomHe  ycnoBHH  noBBimeHHH 
3cJ)cJ)exxHBHocxH  noFOHe^iHHecxoH  paGoxBi  c npHBneneHHeM  po/inxeneii  /lexen  c 
HapymeHHHMH  penn: 

ynacxHe  po^inxeneH  b ne/iaFOFHHecxoM  npopecce; 

oxaaaHHe  ne^taFOFHnecxoH  no^i/iep>xxH  po/iHxenHM,  HMeioninx  ^texen  c 
HapyrnenneM  penn; 

co3/iaHHe  MexojiHHecxoFo  oGecneneHna; 

npoBe/ienne  pa6oxi>i  no  noBtimennio  xoMnexenxnocxn  po^inxenen  b 
Bonpoce  cJjopMHpoBanna  penn  /lexen  c napyrnennaMH  penn; 
opFaHHaapna  nocxoannon  oGpaxnon  cbh3h  c po^inxenHMH; 
oxaxanne  noMomn  b opFannaaiinn  peneBon  cpe^iBi  b ceMenno-GtixoBBix 
ycnoBHHX. 

J\jisL  ocymecxBneHHH  pa6oxi>i  no  BBi/tenennBiM  nanpaBnennaM  n c ynexoM 
yxaxanntix  ycnoBHH  naMH  GBina  paxpaGoxana  n Bne/ipena  oEpaxoBaxentHaa  Mojjent 
BxaHMO^iencxBHH  noFone^ia  n po/inxenen  b pa6oxe  no  cJjopMnpoBannio  penn  y jjexen 
c HapyrnenneM  penn. 

PeaFraxapna  MO/ienn  cocxoHJia  h3  cne/iyioninx  3xanoB  noxone^innecxon  pa6oxi>i: 
no/tFoxoBHxenBHOFO,  opFaHHaaiiHonnoFO,  npaxxnnecxoxo,  xonxpoJiBHO-OLieHOHHOFO. 

no/tFoxoBHxenBHBiH  3xan  onpe/ienHn  nyxn  BxaHMOTiencxBna,  nocxanoBxy 
penen,  cJjopMynnpoBanne  ochobhbix  xa/ian  n Bxmonaji  b ceGa  ox6op  cJ)opM 
B3aHMo/ieHcxBHH  c ceMBHMH  /(exeH,  ynacxByiomHx  b ne/iaxoFHnecxoM  npopecce 
(anxexBi,  onpocti,  6ece^iBi  n /ip.),  paxpaGoxxy  nepcnexxHBHOxo  nnana  pa6oxi>i  c 
po/iHxeJiHMH  no  cJ)opMHpoBaHHio  penn  /lexen  na  nepno/i  npoBe/ienna 
noFone^innecxon  pa6oxi>i. 

U^enBK)  opFaHHaaiiHonnoFO  3xana  HBnanoct  xnaxoMCXBO  c po/inxeiraMH, 
BBe/ienne  nx  b npoGneMy,  ^leMoncxpaunH  ypoBna  peneBoxo  paxBHXHH  nx  peGenxa. 
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Ha  npaKTHHecKOM  axane  ocymecTBrnnocB  paGoxa  no  cJ)opMHpoBaHHio  y po/inxenen 
cnepnantHBix  npe^icxaBnennii  no  npoGneine,  a xaK>Ke  BaanMo^iencxBne  c nHMH  no 
cxeMe:  norone^i  - po/inxent,  po/inxent  - pe6enoK,  b paMxax  paapaGoxannon  MO/tenn. 

SnanHMOcxB  cJ)opM  pa6oxBi  c pojinxeiMMH  xpy;ino  nepeopennxB. 
Heo6xo/iHMOcxi>  nx  HcnontaoBanna  Ba>Kna  ne  xojibko  jinsL  ne/iaroroB,  no,  npe>iyie 
Bcero,  jinsL  po^inxenen,  ntn  /texn  nocemaiox  /loniKontnoe  ynpejiyienne  [3;  4],  B 
MO/ienn  6bijih  ynxenti  paannnntie  cJ)opMBi  coxpy^jnnnecxBa. 

Ho  xoMy,  nacKontKO  axxnnno  po/inxenn  BaanMojiencxByiox  c ynnxeiieM- 
jiorone^iOM,  cJ)opMBi  BaanMo^iencxBnH  no^tpaa^ienaioxcH  na  aKXHBntie  n naccHBntie. 

K aKXHBntiM  cJ)opMaM  oxnocaxca  xe,  b KoxopBix  po/inxenn  hbuhioxch  ne  npocxo 
CJiymaxenaMH,  a aKXHBntiMH  ynacxnnKaMH,  nanpnMep: 

- po/inxentcKHe  coGpanna  (ay/tno-,  BH/ieosanncB;  anKexnpoBanne;  nopxcjjonno); 

- BBinoJinenne  /lOMamnnx  aa/tannn; 

- coa/tanne  KoppeKpnonno-paaBHBaiomeH  cpe^iti  (KaGnnexa,  KOMnaxti); 

- ceMHnapti-npaKXHKyMBi; 

- «Kpyri[BiH  cxoJi»; 

- oprannaapna  BticxaBox; 

- KoncyntxnpoBanHH  (Hn/(HBH;iyajn>ni>ie,  rpynnoBtie). 

Hpn  naccHBnoM  ynacxnn  po^inxenn  b Sontmen  cxenenn  naxo/iaxca  b ponn 
naGnio/iaxeiiH.  Hpn  oxom  ncnontayioxcH  xaKne  cJ)opMBi,  Kax: 

- CBo6o/inoe  nocemenne  aanaxnn  n «/InH  oxxptixBix  /iBepeH»; 

- norone^innecKHe  yronKH; 

- npaa^inHKH; 

- GnGiiHoxeKa  jiim  po/inxenen. 

Po^inxentcKHe  coGpanna  n ceMnnapti-npaKXHKyMBi  /laiox  B03MO>Knocxi> 
o6cy^iHXB  nanGonee  nnxepecyiomne  po^inxenen  BonpocBi.  Heo6xo^iHMo,  nxoGti 
oco6oe  BnHManne  na  nnx  y/teJianocB  ponn  ceMtn  b peneBOM  paaBHxnn  peGenxa, 
paccKasBiBannio  nanGonee  3cJ)cJ)eKXHBni>ix  npncMax,  nrpax  n ynpa>KnenHHX.  TaxHM 
o6pa30M,  3X0  noaBOJinno  MnornM  po/inxeiMM  oxbbxhxb  na  Bonpocti  KoxopBie  nx 
cnntno  BonnoBann  n nnxepecoBajin. 

AnKexnpoBanne  - ocoGaa  cJ)opMa  BaanMo^iencxBHH,  x.  k.  npe^inonaraex  >KecxKO 
cJ)HKCHpoBannBiH  nopa/iOK,  co;iep>KanHe  n cJ)opMy  BonpocoB,  acnoe  yKaaanne 
cnoco6oB  oxBexa.  Hpn  noMomn  anKexnpoBanna  mbi  BBMcnnjin  oco6ennocxH 
ceMennoro  BocnnxannH,  nonoJKHxenBntin  ontix  po^inxenen,  nx  xpy/inocxn, 
ouihGkh.  OxBenaa  na  Bonpocti  anKexti,  po/inxenn  aa^iyMBiBanncB  o npoGneinax 
Bocnnxanna,  o6  oco6ennocxHX  Bocnnxanna  peGenxa,  a xaK>Ke  BBicKaatiBann  cboh 
noJKenanna  oxnocnxentno  Bocnnxaxentnoro  npopecca  b /louiKontnoM 
o6pa30Baxein>noM  ynpe>K^ienHH. 

KpoMe  3X0X0,  B Konpe  coGpanna  po/inxenaM  /laBann  naMHXKH-GyioiexBi  c 
KpaxKHM  co^iep>KanHeM  npoBe/iennoro  coGpanna,  nrpaMH,  ynpa>KnenHHMH  no 
cJ)opMHpoBanHio  penn  /lexen  b /lOMamnnx  ycnoBnax. 

CeMHnapti-npaKXHKyMBi  ncnonBaoBajincB  jinsL  npaKxnnecKoro  oGynenna 
po/inxenen.  3xa  cJ)opMa  pa6oxBi  jiaBana  B03MO>Knocxi>  paccKaaaxt  o cnoco6ax  n 
npneMax  oGynenna  n noKaaaxt  nx:  KaK  nnxaxt  Knnry  c pe6enK0M,  6ece/iOBaxi>  o 
nponnxannoM,  paccMaxpnBaxt  nnmocxpaiinn  n 6ece/iOBaxi>  no  nnM  n ^ip.  Ho 
nnniiHaxHBe  neKoxoptix  po^inxenen,  ynpa>KnenHH,  BBiaBiBaiomne  aaxpy/inenHa  n 
BonpocBi,  BBinonnHnncB  na  xaxnx  npaKxnxyMax. 
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Heo6x0^lHMOH  cJ)OpMOH  BSaHMO/ieHCTBHH  MBI  nOCHHXaHH  H nOCemeHHe  aaMTHH 
Jiorone/ia.  Paa  b He/ienio  po^inxeiiH  npHrnamanHCB  na  no/irpynnoBBie  aanaxM 
Jiorone/ia  c /lexBMH  no  paaBHxnio  penn.  Ha  xaxnx  aanaxHHX  po/inxenn  naGnio/iajiH 
npaKxnnecKoe  npEMenenne  npneMOB  no  cJjopMnpoBannio  penn  cnepnanncxoM,  a 
xaK>Ke  MOFJiH  oxMexHXB  jinfL  ce6H,  Kax  aannMaexca  nx  pe6enoK,  na  nxo  ny>Kno 
6ojn>nie  y/ieiraxt  BnnManne.  Po/inxenn  npHrnamanncB  na  6ece/iy-o6cy>K/ienHe 
yBH/iennoro  aanaxHH. 

EnGnnoxeKa  nip  n ynpa>KnenHH  jinsL  po^inxenen  HBnaexcH  cxHMynoM  k 
axxHBnoMy  ynacxnio  po/inxenen  b KoppeKpnonnoM  npopecce.  Po/inxenn  Mornn 
BocnoiiBaoBaxBCH  no;i6opoM  npaKxnnecKoro  Maxepnana.  Hm  npe^inarajica 
Maxepnaji,  oEte^iHnennBiH  o^inon  neKcnnecKon  xeMon,  Koxopaa  Biononajia  b ceEa 
sajianna  na  cJjopMnpoBanne  penn. 

J\jisL  BBinonnenna  ^lOMamnnx  sajiannii  po^inxenen  c /lextMH  namn  6hina 
paapaEoxana  cnepnajitnaH  xexpa^it,  co/iep>KamaH  ynpa>KnenHa  na  cJjopMnpoBanne 
penn  no  jieKcnnecKHM  xeMaM.  Texpajit  anannxeiiBno  oEnernnjia  /lOMamnne  aanaxna 
c TiexBMH,  nocKontKy  co^iep>Kai[a  cnepnaiiBno  no^ioEpannBiH  peneBon  Maxepnan  n 
BKinonajia  aa/ianna  Kax  na  noBxopenne  Maxepnajia  aanaxnn  norone^ia,  xax  n na 
caMocxoHxenBnyio  pa6oxy  no  cJjopMnpoBanne  penn. 

BaaHMO^iencxBHe  o6Haaxein>no  no^ipaayMenaex  xonxpont,  nnn  o6paxnyio 
CBaaB;  npn  axoM  xonxpont  /lonjxen  6bixi>  nenaBaannBtiM,  onocpe/iOBanntiM. 
PaEonaa  xexpa/(B  ci[y>XHJia  npe^iMexoM  oxnexnocxn  n oEpaxnon  CB^an  c 
po/(HxeJiHMH  H npoBepHJiacB  no  aanepmennH  xa>x;iOH  nexcnnecxon  xcmbi.  Po/inxenn 
oxnocHJiHCB  oxBexcxBenno  x Btinonnennio  aa/iannii  no  /lannon  xexpa/[H.  Texpa^in 
c/iaBajiHCB  BOBpeMH,  6bijih  nonnocxtio  aanonnenti  no  xexymen  Jiexcnnecxon  xeMe. 
Btina  oxMenena  peayjitxaxHBnocxB  jianntix  aanaxHH. 

HenpepBiBnaa  CBaaB  c po^inxenaMH  MO>xex  ocymecxBnaxBCH  c noMomtio 
Hnxepnexa  nocpe/icxBOM  Ehofob,  canxoB,  anexxponnon  nonxti  /touixontnoFO 
ynpe>x/ienHa. 

KoMnBioxepntie  xexnonoFnn  cxanoBHXca  neoxxeMJieMon  nacxtio  jxnann 
coBpeMenntix  mo/ten,  onn  Bne/ipaioxcH  b paajinnntie  ccJ)epBi  >XHanH,  b xom  nncjie  n 
B ccj)epy  /louixontnoFO  oEpaaoBanna  n noaBonaex  cjjenaxB  pa6oxy  ynnxeiiH- 
noFone/ia  6oiiee  npo^iyxxHBnon  n 3cJ)cJ)exxHBnoH. 

Onent  nacxo  coBpeMenntiM  po/inxeiMM  EBiBaex  xpy;ino  nanxn  BpeMa  jinsL 
oEuienna  c ne/iaFOFOM,  oco6enno  ecnn  onn  ne  bujislt  b 3xom  neo6xo/iHMOcxH. 
3a/iana  jioFone/ia  b pa6oxe  c po/inxenaMH  cocxonx  ne  xojibxo  b xom,  hxoEijI  noMont 
ocoanaxB  cbok)  pom,  b npopecce  paaBnxna  pe6enxa,  no  n b xom,  nxo6iji  y6e/iHxi> 
po/inxenen  b neo6xo/iHMOcxH  coBMecxnon  c noxone^iOM  e>xe;ineBnoH  xponoxnnBon 
pa6oxBi  no  npeo^ionennio  peneBtix  napyrnennii  y pe6enxa  [2]. 

HoaxoMy  coBpeMenntin  ne^iaxoF  napa^iy  c xpa/iniiHonnBiMH  cpe^icxBaMH 
paEoxBi  c po^iHxeiiHMH  ;ioi[>xen  ncnontaoBaxB  n necxan^tapxntie  cpe^icxBa,  o^ino  na 
nnx  — Hnxepnex-canx. 

Hnxepnex-canx  - 3x0  coBoxynnocxB  anexxponntix  /loxyMenxoB  lopnjtHnecxnx 
jiHii  HUH  ynpe>x/ieHHH  b xoMnBioxepnon  cexn,  oEBe^iHHeHHBix  no^i  o^ihhm  a/ipecoM. 
On  npnaBan  Btinonnaxi,  psLji  cJjynxpHH:  opFaHnaapHOHnyio,  pexnaMnyio, 
HMH^i>xeByio,  oEpaaoBaxentnyio,  ynpaBnennecxyio,  xoMMynnxaxHBnyio. 

JToFone^i  ncnoJitaoBaji  Hnxepnex-canx  jinsL  npe/iocxaBnenna  po/inxenaM 
axxyajiBHOH  HHcJjopMaiiHH  B oEnacxn  ^lonixoJiBHOFO  oEpaaoBanna, 
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KOHcynBTHpoBaHHH  no  BonpocaM  oGynenna  n BocnmaHna  /lexen  c napyrnenneM 
penn. 

Po^inxenn  nonynann  bo3mo>khocxb  ^tncxaHiinoHno  oGniaxtca  ne  xoubko  c 
Jiorone/IOM  /lexcKoro  ca^a,  no  n ;ipyrHMH  cneiinanncxaMH  ynpe>K/ieHHH, 
oGMeHHBanncB  MnennaMH  n BticKasBiBajin  peKOMen/taiinn  no  ynynmennio  pa6oxi>i. 

Ha  6a3e  nnxepnex-canxa  6bijih  co3/ianBi  KoncyjiBxaxHBntin  penxp, 
po^iHxeiiBCKHH  Ki[y6,  npoBO/injiHCB  ceMHnapti-npaKXHKyMBi,  nnepnex- 
KoncJ)epeniiHH,  Macxep-ioiaccBi  n x.n.  Ha  cxpanniiax  canxa  paaMemajinct 
oGynaiomne  nipti,  nanpaBnenntie  na  KoppeKiinio  peneBtix  paccxponcxB. 

B MexojinnecKOM  Gnoxe  OKaatiBajiacB  npocJ)eccHonain>naH  noronejinnecKaa 
noMoniB  po^iHxeiiHM  b BH^ie  BceB03M0>KnBix  peneBBix  nrp,  ynpa>KnenHH, 
paBBnenennii,  moxojihk,  aBxopcKHX  nocoGnn,  nepenna  Myin>xcJ)Hi[i>MOB, 
HcnontayeMBix  npn  npoxo>iyienHH  neKcnnecKHX  xeM. 

HpejIcxaBJiennaH  GnGiiHoxeKa  nrp  n ynpa>KnenHH  HBnsLnach  cxHMynoM  k 
aKXHBnoMy  ynacxnio  po^inxenen  b KoppeKiinonnoM  npopecce.  Po/inxenn  mofuh 
Bocnoin>30BaxBCH  no/i6opoM  npaKxnnecKoro  Maxepnajia,  KoxopBin  Bioiionaii  b ceGa 
neKcnnecKHe,  rpaMMaxnnecKne,  cnoBapntie  aajjanna,  aa/ianna  na  paaBHxne 
BnHManHH,  naMHxn.  B sjieKxponnon  GnGiiHoxeKe  xpannnHCB  nipti  n ynpa>KnenHH, 
HcnontayeMBie  na  cJ)ponxajn>nBix  n nn^iHBH^iyaiiBnBix  jiorone^iHnecKHX  aanaxH^x. 
Po^inxenn  mofjih  /(OMa,  npocMoxpcB  npe/tcxaBJienntm  Maxepnan,  Hcnojn>30BaxB  nx 
jinsL  3anHXHH  c /lexBMH.  Bnaro/tapa  opnrnnaiiBnBiM  mjiesLU,  npe/iiio>KenHaM  caMHX 
po/tHxenen,  sneKxponnaa  GnBnnoxeKa  nononnajiacB  no^i6opoM  npaKxnnecKoro 
Maxepnana. 

Euie  o^ino  cpe/icxBO  Bnpxyajitnoro  Konxaxxa  - sjieKxponnaa  nonxa,  npn 
noMouiH  KoxopoH  iiorone/i  6e3  Bnayantnoro  Konxaxxa  KoncyjitxnpoBan  po^inxenen, 
oxBenaji  na  BonpocBi,  pacctuian  Hn^iHBH;iyain>nBie  aa/ianna  (KapxoHKH  c 
3a/ianHaMH,  Kapxnnntie  MaxepnanBi,  naMaxKH  n x.n).  Hpn  noMomn  sjieKxponnon 
nonxBi  ynnxeiiB-iiorone/i  jiasan  peKOMen/iaiinn,  BH^ieo  Koncyntxaiinn,  Kacaiomneca 
KoppeKiiHonnoro  npopecca,  pacctuian  npHrnamenna  na  po/inxentcKne  coGpanna,  a 
xaK>Ke  KonxponnpoBan  CBoenpeMennoe  BtinoJinenne  ^tOMamnnx  xa/tannii 
(nanpHMep,  no  nocxanoBKe  hjih  aBXOMaxnxaiiHH  3ByKOB)  b pe>KHMe  Online. 
OneKxponnaa  nonxa  jiaBana  B03MO>KnocxB  oGMennBaxBca  paxnnnnBiMH 
xeMaxnnecKHMH  ccBinKaMH  na  canxti.  TaxHM  o6pa30M,  po^inxenn  nocxenenno 
cxanoBHnncB  aKXHBntiMH  ynacxnnKaMH  o6pa30Baxein>noro  n Bocnnxaxentnoro 
npopecca. 

OBna^ienna  po/tnxeiiHMH  onpe/ienenntiMH  xeopexnnecKHMH  xnannaMH 
norone^iHH  ncnonBBOBanncij  MyntxHMe^iHHnBie  npexenxaiinn  no  paxJinnnBiM  xeMaM. 
KpoMe  xoro,  onn  noxBonann  noMont  po^inxenaM  npaBHiiBno  no/io6paxB 
oBynaiomne  KOMnBioxepntie  nrpBi,  nporpaMMBi,  KOMnBioxepntie  ynpa>KnenHa  jinsL 
xanHXHH  B .noMamnnx  ycnoBnax.  Po/inxenaM  npe^inaranncB  cnepnajitno 
paxpaBoxanntie  MyntxHMe^iHHnBie  nocoGna  jijm  xanaxnn  c .hcxbmh  .noMa.  Onn 
BKinonajiH  b ceBa  Kax  xa/ianna  jinsL  xanHxnn  c /lexBMH,  xax  n peKOMen^iaiinn  k hx 
npoBe/iennio,  paxnnnnBie  cnoco6Bi  n npneMBi  cJjopMnpoBanna  penn  n ^ip. 

HnziHBH^iyajiBnBie  Koncyntxaiinn  c po^inxeneM  npoBojinnncB  b bh^ic 
«3JieKxponnBix  Koncyntxaiinii))  nnn  xax  naxtiBaeMtie  «Koncyi[i>xaLiHH  Online».  Ha 
Koncyntxapnax  paBajinct  noppo6ni>ie  paaBHcnenna  no  Btinonnennio  ynpa>KnenHH 
no  xapanHHM  noronepa,  pacniHcJ)poBBiBajiHCB  nenonaxntie  xepMnnti  n 
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cJjopMynHpoBKH.  Po^iHxenHM  /taBajiHCB  coBexti,  KaK  opraHHSOBaxB  /leaxentHocxt 
/(exeii  /lOMa  xaK,  hxo6bi  noMHMO  cJjyHKpHH  pasBneneHM  ona  BtinonHana  6bi  eipe  h 
pasBHBaiomyio.  Po^inxenH  oxhochjihcb  k xaKHM  coBexaM  c HHxepecoM. 
CoBpeMeHHBiM  cpe/icxBOM  jioFone^iHHecKoro  npocBeipeHM  po/inxeneii  Bticxynaex 
6i[or  (cexeBOH  >KypHai[  coGbixhh).  yHHxenB-jiorone/i  HcnonBSOBan  ero  jiJm 
Bi>ipa>KeHHH  aBxopcKOH  no3HiiHH,  co3/iaHHH  nepcoHanBHOFO  nopxcJ)OJiHO, 
KOMMeHXHpOBaHM. 

OnHCaHHBie  cJ)OpMBI  pa6oXBI  C pO^tHXeUHMH  3cJ)cJ)eKXHBHO  npHMeHaHHCB 
noFone/iaMH,  HanonHHUHCB  hobbim  co^iep>KaHHeM  b cooxBexcxBHH  c xpe6oBaHHHMH, 
npe/itHBnaeMBiMH  k o6pa30BaHHio  h BocnnxaHHio  /lexeii  jjoiukoiibhofo  B03pacxa. 

Bee  H3i[o>KeHHoe  no3Boiraex  paccMaxpHBaxB  B3aHMO^ieHCXBHe  noFone^ia  h 
po/inxenefi  KaK  oGaBaxentHoe  ycnoBne  b npopecce  cJ)opMHpoBaHHH  penn  jiexeii,  a 
onHcaHHaa  MojienB  B3aHMO/ieHCXBHa  cnoco6cxBOBajia  ycxanoBJicHHio  napxnepcKHX 
oxHomeHHH  H noBBimeHHH  KOMnexeHpHH  po^inxeneii  b oGnacxn  oGynenna  h 
BocnHxaHHH  /lexeii  c HapymeHHeM  penn. 

ConexaHHe  xpajjHpHOHHBix  h coBpeMCHHtix  mcxo/iob,  cJ)opM,  cpe/icxB 
ne^iaFOFHHecKOFo  B03;ieHcxBHH  cnocoGcxBOBano  noBBimeHHio  3HaHHH  po^inxenefl  h 
HHxepeca  k ^leny  BocnnxaHHa  jjexeii  c HapymeHHaMH  penn. 
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Part  5:  Educational  Development  Strategies  in  Different  Countries  and  Regions  of  the  World 


NADEZHDA  PRUDNIKOVA 

ESP  TEACHING  AT  THE  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN 
MODERN  RUSSIA:  PROBLEMS  AND  PERSPECTIVES 

Abstract 

The  author  analyses  ESP  teaching  at  the  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
modern  Russia,  explains  the  main  problems  and  suggests  the  ways  of  their  solving, 
details  the  quality  control  system  of  the  students’  progress  improvement,  presents 
the  complex  approach  to  interactive  ESP  teaching  and  views  it  as  an  integral  part  of 
up-to-date  interdisciplinary  training. 


Reforming  Russian  higher  education  system  in  accordance  with  the  main 
postulates  of  Bologna  process  is  in  the  spotlight  of  Russian  higher  education 
modernization.  European  integration  as  well  as  labor  market  internationalization 
leads  to  unification  of  demands  to  graduates’  qualifications  in  the  territory  of 
different  European  countries. 

Concepts  of  the  education  system  of  the  Russian  Federation  evolve.  The  third 
generation  standards  of  education  help  to  include  our  country  into  the  unified 
educational  European  space. 

At  present  in  Russia  there  exist  two  educational  paradigms:  the  Russian  one  and 
the  Bologna  one  [3,  p.  344].  They  can  be  described  as  following: 

1)  traditional  Russian  qualifications  (specialists  - postgraduates  and  PhDs  - 
Doctors)  - frame  of  reference  of  the  Bologna  process  (Bachelors  - Masters  - 
Doctors); 

2)  subject-oriented  approach  - module-oriented  approach  to  curriculum 
development; 

3)  approach  «knowledge  - abilities  - skills»  - competence  approach  to 
assessing  students’  progress; 

4)  National  Government  education  standards  - qualification  standards  valid  for 
the  whole  Europe; 

5)  academic  activity  within  one  higher  educational  institution,  region,  state  - 
academic  mobility  of  students  and  lecturers; 

6)  introduction  of  the  one  performance  assessing  system  (courses,  curricula, 
lecturers’  workload)  in  the  terms  of  units  clear  for  both  students  and 
lecturers; 

7)  compulsory  subjects  - individual  curriculum  modeling  etc. 

Thus  the  notion  “higher  education”  is  becoming  broader  due  to  modernization. 

Higher  educational  institutions  in  Russia  compete  to  each  other,  the  competition 
being  tough  because  of  the  labor  market  underdevelopment,  lack  of  investments  and 
the  forecasted  decrease  of  the  potential  students’  number  in  connection  with 
demographic  problems. 

Competitiveness  of  the  higher  educational  institution  depends  on  the  quality  of 
education,  which  must  satisfy  the  target  audience’s  demands  in  intellectual,  cultural 
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and  moral  development,  i.e.  knowledge  base  and  professional  and  social  skills  base 
forming  harmonious  personality. 

Development,  implementation  and  maintenance  of  the  education  quality 
management  system  become  the  necessary  conditions  for  successful  survival  of  a 
higher  educational  institution.  Quality  is  viewed  as  the  degree  of  correspondence  of 
the  actual  characteristics  to  the  norms  demands. 

Quality  control  system  of  a higher  educational  institution  throughout  the  world 
is  based  on  the  process-oriented  approach.  Process  means  the  interconnected 
activities,  transforming  inputs  into  outputs.  Thus,  managing  processes  guarantees 
forecasted  quality,  from  recruiting  applicants  to  their  successful  employment  after 
graduating  from  the  higher  educational  institution. 

We  can  apply  PDCA  (Plan-Do-Check-Act)  cycle  to  all  the  processes. 

The  role  of  the  higher  educational  institution  means  the  following: 

a.  assess  and  satisfy  the  needs  and  expectations  of  the  target  audience  and  the 
stakeholders  (higher  education  employees,  undergraduates,  their  parents, 
employers,  society  as  a whole); 

b.  maintain  and  improve  the  higher  education  institution  work. 

We  single  out  the  four  principles  of  quality  management  at  the  higher 
educational  institution: 

- meeting  the  target  audience  needs  (employers’  and  undergraduates’  needs); 

- process-oriented  approach; 

- system  approach; 

- mutually  beneficial  relations  with  the  partners. 

The  main  processes  are  planning  of  the  educational  activity,  provision  of 
education  services,  research. 

Planning  of  the  educational  activity  means  development  of  curriculum, 
instruction  books,  progress  monitoring  (rate  system,  current  and  final  progress 
testing).  This  process  is  implemented  by  the  department  of  foreign  languages  of  the 
Balakovo  branch  of  the  Russian  Presidential  Academy  of  the  National  Economy  and 
Public  Administration  at  the  high  level.  The  department  published  several 
instruction  books  for  students,  developed  rate  system  monitoring  the  students’ 
progress,  compiled  different  kinds  of  tests  and  exercises  for  grammar,  vocabulary 
and  comprehension  check. 

Services  provision  process  comprises  applicants’  recruitment,  undergraduates 
teaching,  and  further  education  provision. 

Research  process  means  students’  and  lecturers’  research  work,  taking  part  in 
the  conferences,  publication  of  abstracts  and  articles.  Students  make  reports  at  the 
conferences  of  different  levels:  municipal,  regional,  national,  international;  take  part 
in  the  students’  exchange  programs. 

Additional  processes  of  the  higher  educational  institutions  are  resources 
management,  personnel  management,  engineering  management.  Resources 
management  presupposes  instruction  books  and  audio-visual  aids  availability.  It’s 
necessary  to  note  that  authentic  instruction  books  are  necessary  for  EFL  and  ESP 
teaching.  We  use  Oxford  University  Press  and  Cambridge  University  Press  manuals 
and  instruction  books  comprising  authentic  texts  in  English. 

Personnel  management  means  upgrade  courses  for  the  lecturers  according  to  the 
certain  schedule.  ESP  teachers  often  attend  upgrade  courses  organized  by  the 
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leading  higher  educational  institutions,  take  part  in  trainings  and  internships  thus 
improving  their  skill  base. 

Engineering  management  means  ICT  availability.  There  are  two  computer 
classes  in  our  branch,  all  the  students  and  lecturers  have  Internet  access  and  can  use 
Internet  resources  for  learning. 

ESP  teaching  presupposes  working  with  adult  students  (according  to  the 
Bachelors’  curriculum  special  courses  and  faculties  in  English  language  are 
scheduled  for  the  second  and  the  third  years  of  studies).  Working  with  the  adult 
target  audience  means  continuous  use  of  the  personality  resources  of  the  grown-ups. 

Thus,  some  researchers  (D.  B.  Nikulicheva  and  others)  suggest  using  cognitive 
potential  of  the  grammatical  system  of  the  foreign  language  as  the  model  of 
linguistic  self-understanding  and  verbal  self-manifestation  of  a person  in  the  world 
[l,p.310]. 

Researchers  base  their  conclusions  on  the  fundamental  perception  of  the  child’s 
ontogenesis  impossible  without  language  and  speech  practice.  ESP  study  done  by  a 
gown-up,  according  to  their  opinion,  has  to  solve  the  similar  problem  - to  form  the 
personality  capable  to  communicate  in  the  foreign  language.  This  helps  to  achieve 
spontaneous  fluency  and  authenticity  of  speech  practice.  Still  it’s  necessary  to  note 
that  aspiration  to  reconstruct  child’s  speech  development  and  growth  during  the 
process  of  teaching  adults  becomes  a kind  of  simulation. 

Lecturers  practicing  communicative  methods  of  ESP  teaching  are  often 
reproached  for  infantilizing  the  education  process  due  to  ignoring  cognitive  potential 
of  the  gown-ups.  The  goal  of  the  D.  B.  Nikulicheva’s  method  is  to  reconstruct  such 
a mode  of  communication  in  a foreign  language  that  could  help  to  simulate  intensive 
going  through  the  process  of  personality  development  from  the  baby  talk  stage  to 
verbal  realizing  of  self-presentation,  describing  one’s  aims,  values  and  abilities  by 
means  of  a foreign  language. 

It’s  necessary  to  recollect  and  reconstruct  emotions  of  a child  who  wants  to  tell 
something  important  to  the  people  who  are  close  to  him.  Then  there  begins  training 
of  prosodic  and  articulation  patterns  of  the  foreign  language  in  the  mode  of  acoustic 
imitation. 

After  that  the  prosodic  patterns  are  filled  with  the  linguistic  content  presented  by 
wide  range  of  vocabulary  variants.  At  this  step  the  dialogs  are  implemented,  they  are 
reproduced  by  the  students  according  to  the  norms  of  speech  fluency  and  intonation 
patterns  rules.  Communication  process  becomes  close  to  natural  one  because  it 
comprises  relevant  content  for  each  person  providing  discussion  of  his  typical 
locations,  activities,  traits,  goals  and  values. 

Some  grammar  rules  and  structure  patterns  are  being  learnt,  they  are  associated 
with  some  cognitive  models,  characteristic  of  different  levels  of  personality 
linguistic  development. 

Later  there  appear  other  tasks:  precise  meaning  expression,  grammatical, 
stylistic  and  pragmatic  correctness  of  speech,  denoting  different  notions  by  the 
variety  of  different  linguistic  means,  capability  to  use  terminology  and  idioms, 
fluency  and  spontaneous  character  of  speech. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  development  of  conversational  skills  and  error 
correction. 
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According  to  the  opinion  of  J.  A.  Komarova  a certain  stereotype  about  structure 
of  general  and  specific  abilities  to  foreign  language  learning  is  already  set. 

Individual  differences  in  abilities  and  talents  are  described  by  such  parameters 
as: 

1)  synchronism  - lack  of  simultaneity; 

2)  analytical  way  of  thinking  - synthetic  way  of  thinking; 

3)  self-regulation  - active  position; 

4)  consistency  - impulsiveness; 

5)  abstract  way  of  thinking  - precise  way  of  thinking; 

6)  logicality  - integrated  perception; 

7)  grasp  of  the  whole  phenomena  - spatial  thinking  etc. 

Forms  of  activity  of  the  people  having  different  strategies  of  ESP  learning  are 
determined  by  a certain  set  of  innate  abilities,  this  makes  individual  characteristics 
very  stable. 

For  example,  such  innate  factors  can  be  as  following:  nervous  system  specifics, 
cerebral  hemispheres  interconnection,  the  leading  type  of  analyzer  and  so  on. 

Researchers  studying  adult  audience,  singled  out  several  types  of  language 
mastering: 

1)  communicative  speech-oriented,  cognitive  linguistic  and  the  mixed  one 
(communicative  linguistic); 

2)  extroverted  and  introverted; 

3)  impulsive  and  reflexive  etc. 

The  above  mentioned  types  make  it  possible  to  classify  educational  activity  in 
accordance  with  three  basic  programs  of  differentiation: 

1)  according  to  the  level  of  linguistic  talent  and  abilities; 

2)  according  to  the  level  of  knowledge  and  skill  base; 

3)  according  to  the  personality  type  and  social  status  as  well  as  outlook, 
external  or  internal  motivation,  sphere  of  interests  and  aspirations, 
communicative  culture  of  the  students. 

Each  program  of  differentiation  presupposes  highlighting  certain  aspect  of  the 
ESP  learning  depending  on  each  category  of  students.  Specialists  in  linguo -didactics 
pay  special  attention  to  terminology  recognizing  that  special  vocabulary  is 
subdivided  into  two  layers  differentiated  by  stylistic  and  connotative  features:  terms 
denoting  “specialized  concepts”  and  “professionalisms”  [3,  p.  325].  Studying  these 
two  layers  is  very  specific.  Ignoring  their  differences  can  cause  misunderstanding 
during  professional  communication.  Even  terms  in  actual  communication  may  have 
synonyms  and  emotional  connotation.  Because  of  this  according  to  S.  S.  Polskaya 
implementing  every  term  into  speech  practice  is  not  easy.  In  the  situation  when 
terms  have  synonyms  they  must  be  both  introduced  in  the  active  vocabulary  of  the 
students.  It’s  also  important  to  pay  attention  to  the  frequency  of  the  term’s  usage  as 
some  terms  remain  up  to  date,  others  become  obsolete.  For  students  learning  ESP 
it’s  important  to  know  some  “professionalisms”.  Certainly  it’s  hard  to  learn  all  of 
such  vocabulary  units  as  they  are  occasionally  used,  become  obsolete  very  soon  and 
are  not  systematized.  Criterion  of  such  vocabulary  necessity  is  frequency  in  mass 
media.  Other  terms  can  be  easily  learnt  after  graduates  begin  their  own  professional 
activity. 
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To  overcome  the  difficulties  of  communicating  with  professionals  it’s  easier  for 
those  who  are  competent  in  different  spheres. 

The  present  day  researches  in  different  fields  have  integrated  character  and  are 
denoted  as  “interdisciplinary”  ones.  Modem  science  is  becoming  problem-oriented, 
not  subject-oriented.  Specialists  from  different  fields  accumulate  their  intellectual 
resources  and  cooperate.  This  helps  to  solve  the  existing  issues  in  extraordinary 
ways. 

Interdisciplinary  connections  are  viewed  by  the  researchers  as  a pedagogical 
category  for  denoting  synthesizing  integrative  relationships  between  objects, 
phenomena  and  processes  of  real  life,  reflected  in  the  content,  forms  and  methods  of 
the  educational  process  and  performing  educational  and  developing  functions. 
Interdisciplinary  connections  form  informational,  assessing,  projecting, 
communicative  competences  viewed  as  “key  competences”.  Interdisciplinary 
connections  also  form  “emotional  intelligence”,  i.e.  ability  to  build  professional 
communication  on  the  basis  of  psychological  characteristics  of  opponents. 

Key  competences  can  be  acquired  by  the  students  under  certain  conditions: 
education  through  activities  and  simulations,  aimed  at  autonomous  and  responsible 
results  of  the  work  and  organization  of  productive  team  work. 

Interdisciplinary  cooperation  during  ESP  learning  must  form  competences, 
corresponding  to  the  certain  profile. 

ESP  is  a less  broad  concept  than  key  notion  “communicative  competence”.  ESP 
is  developed  at  the  non-linguistic  institutions  and  faculties.  It  is  relatively  stable 
integrated  characteristic  of  an  active  subject  of  education,  helping  to  realize  the 
linguistic  knowledge  and  speech  performance  skills  during  communication. 

It’s  a combination  of  linguistic,  socio-linguistic  and  subject  sub-competences. 

At  present  teaching  translation  and  interpretation  is  an  urgent  question  as  there 
exists  a new  qualification  within  further  education  curriculum  - translator  in  the 
sphere  of  professional  communication.  According  to  this  education  trend  there 
appeared  a shift  from  elitist  translators’  training  to  the  mass  training  of  such 
professionals. 

The  main  task  of  today  is  to  work  out  and  to  implement  the  best  teaching 
methodology  taking  into  consideration  the  new  challenges  and  experience  of  the 
interdisciplinary  approach. 

Tasks  at  courses  are  variable  and  depend  on  the  stage  of  the  study  and  the  type 
of  the  selected  translation.  Those  tasks  presuppose  the  choice  of  exercises  and  their 
order.  Traditionally  they  single  out  following  types  of  exercises:  linguistic, 
communicative  (conversational),  operational  exercises  and  tasks  for  mnemonics 
development. 

It  is  advisable  to  teach  ESP  translation  within  the  complex  approach  to 
interactive  method.  We  view  interactive  method  as  harmonizing  tutorials  having 
interactive  function  and  computer  language-didactics,  as  synthesis  of  cognitive  and 
communicative  approach  to  ESP  teaching. 

We  think  that  the  following  tutorials  forms  include  interactive  function:  role 
plays,  business  games,  simulations,  trainings,  case  studies,  Socratic  dialogs,  Internet 
surfing  for  information  search,  e-mail  projects,  multimedia  manuals,  “brain 
storming”,  computer  tests  (on-line  and  off-line).  We  categorize  the  interactive 
studies  according  to  the  functions  (current  and  final  control  of  ESP  formation  level. 
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games  playing,  problem  solving);  according  to  the  form  (group  studies,  independent 
computer  work,  computer  tests);  according  to  the  didactic  purpose  in  ESP  formation 
(conversation,  written  dialog,  speech  performance,  language  competence,  listening 
and  reading  skills). 

Interactive  teaching  presupposes  indirect  and  direct  cooperation  of  the  active 
subjects,  helping  to  solve  teaching  tasks  more  effectively  by  using  the  potential  of 
participants’  cooperation  and  interaction.  Interaction  means  information,  activities, 
values,  meanings  exchange  and  personal  development  as  well.  Interactive  study 
cycle  includes  different  stages:  certain  experience  (role-play,  interactive  exercise 
with  feedback,  case-study);  understanding  of  this  experience;  introspection 
(reflection);  new  skills  practical  implementation. 

During  traditional  methods  of  teaching  there  are  no  stages  of  certain  experience 
and  introspection,  and  new  skills  practical  implementation  is  replaced  by  the 
revision  of  the  learnt  material.  Traditional  teaching  offers  only  generalization,  and 
students  become  passive  listeners,  applying  foreign  language  according  to  the 
personal  degree  of  interest  to  the  subject.  Interactive  teaching  means  teaching  of 
communication  by  means  of  communication. 

Interdisciplinary  approach  to  ESP  teaching  helps  educators  to  develop  ESP 
elements:  linguistic,  sociolinguistic  and  subject-oriented  ones.  Linguistic 
competence  is  reflected  in  correct  recognition  and  use  of  the  foreign  language  forms 
(presupposes  knowledge  of  different  linguistic  aspects  and  becomes  a foundation  for 
correct  formulation  and  understanding  of  the  utterance  as  an  act  of  communication). 
Sociolinguistic  competence  is  closely  connected  with  the  linguistic  competence  and 
defines  the  ability  to  choose  linguistic  units  in  accordance  with  the  communicative 
situation.  Subject-oriented  competence  is  ability  to  correlate  the  meaning  of  the 
utterance  with  the  professional  theme. 

ESP  competence  is  multifaceted;  it  comprises  motivation,  understanding,  and 
implementation  steps.  Linguistic  knowledge  is  its  quantitative  aspect,  abilities  and 
skills  development  is  its  qualitative  aspect.  During  ESP  development  students  also 
build  their  values  system  as  they  have  to  communicate  in  the  simulated  situations  of 
professional  international  events.  Thus  interdisciplinary  approach  and  complex 
implementation  of  the  interactive  method  of  teaching  can  intensify  ESP  formation 
and  development  of  the  future  professionals. 

At  present  training  in  Russian  higher  educational  institutions  is  focused  at 
development  of  students  as  unique  personalities  capable  to  choose  sphere  of 
professional  interests,  to  organize  work  for  self-education.  The  role  of  knowledge  is 
not  minimized  but  knowledge  is  not  a goal  any  more,  it  is  means  of  students’ 
development. 
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OLGA  VOLOSHINA-PALA 

COMPETENCY-BASED  APPROACH  TO  EDUCATION  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
DOCUMENTS  AND  THEORETICAL  RESEARCHES  OF  EDUCATORS  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN 

Abstract 

Modem  educators  consider  that  the  acquiring  of  important  for  life  competencies 
can  give  an  individual  the  opportunities  to  orient  in  a modem  society,  informational 
space,  changing  development  of  labour  and  post-graduation  education.  Competency- 
based  approach  became  a new  conceptual  orientation  of  schools  in  foreign  countries 
and  causes  a number  of  discussions  in  international  and  national  levels  of  different 
countries. 

Introduction 

Significant  developments  in  this  direction  have  been  made  since  80's  by  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  which  experts  collect  and 
analyze  data  on  education  in  different  countries  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency 
and  effectiveness,  and  systematically  seek  to  implement  competency  in  the  essence 
of  education.  The  OECD  developments  are  based  on  several  provisions  that  are  now 
fundamental  to  most  relevant  studies  being  performed  by  other  institutions, 
organizations  and  professionals  working  in  this  sphere.  Below  are  represented  the 
main  ones: 

- Formation  of  competencies  is  a result  of  interaction  of  many  different 
factors; 

- Modem  life  demands  from  an  individual  acquiring  a set  of  skills  called  key 
competencies; 

- Choice  of  the  most  important  (key)  competencies  should  be  made  at  a 
fundamental  level  taking  into  account  current  perception  of  society,  an 
individual  and  interaction  between  them; 

- An  impact  of  cultural  and  other  contexts  of  a society  and  a nation  should  be 
taken  into  account; 

- Selection  and  identification  of  key  competencies  is  influenced  by  subjective 
factors  related  to  an  individual  such  as  age,  sex,  social  status,  etc.; 

- Selection  and  identification  of  key  competencies  requires  a broad  discussion 
among  different  specialists  and  representatives  of  various  social  groups. 

The  selection,  identification  and  further  development  of  key  competencies  and 
identification  of  the  development  indicators  is  possible  only  under  compliance  with 
the  above  conditions  [2,  p.  10]. 

Discussion 

According  to  the  OECD  definition,  the  concept  of  key  competencies  is  useful 
to  apply  only  to  those  competencies  that  enable  an  individual  to  participate 
effectively  in  many  social  spheres  and  contribute  to  improving  the  quality  of  society 
and  personal  success.  Therefore,  they  are  interpreted  as  a main  set  of  very  general 
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concepts  being  detailed  in  knowledge,  abilities,  skills,  values  and  attitudes  by 
training  sectors  and  spheres  of  students'  life. 

Within  the  category  ‘autonomous  action’,  the  key  ideas  are  the  development  of 
an  individual  and  his/her  autonomy  in  terms  of  making  choice  and  acting  in  a given 
context.  Therefore,  the  key  competencies  are  as  follows: 

- the  ability  to  protect  and  take  care  of  the  responsibilities,  rights,  interests  and 
needs  of  other  individuals,  that  presumes  the  ability  to  make  a choice  from 
the  standpoint  of  a citizen,  family  member,  worker,  consumer,  etc.; 

- the  ability  to  make  and  implement  plans  and  individual  projects  allows  you 
to  define  and  substantiate  the  objectives  considered  the  reason  for  being  and 
correlate  them  with  your  own  values; 

- the  ability  to  act  in  a large/broad  context  means  that  an  individual  is  quite 
aware  of  how  the  different  systems  work,  of  his/her  own  position  within 
them,  of  the  possible  consequences  of  their  actions,  and  takes  into  account 
many  factors  in  his/her  while  making  a choice  of  actions  [1]. 

Let’s  follow  the  evolution  of  approaches  to  key  competencies  in  the  emerging 
common  European  educational  space  having  analyzed  the  milestone  documents  and 
acts:  White  Paper  on  Education  and  Training  (European  Commission,  1996),  A 
Memorandum  on  Lifelong  Learning  (European  Commission,  2000),  e-Europe  2005: 
An  information  society  for  all.  Commission’s  Action  Plan  for  Skills  and  Mobility 
(European  Commission,  2002),  Key  Competencies:  A Developing  concept  in 
General  Compulsory  Education  (European  Network  of  Information  and 
Documentation,  2002),  etc. 

The  important  document  which  outlined  European  approaches  to  the  definition 
of  basic  skills  in  the  context  of  the  new  strategic  goals  of  social  development  was 
the  Materials  of  the  Lisbon  Summit  of  the  European  Council  (2000).  By  providing 
the  substantiation  to  the  ability  to  learn  throughout  life,  the  Lisbon  summit  identified 
the  following  groups  of  basic  skills: 

- IT  skills; 

- Foreign  languages; 

- Technological  culture; 

- Entrepreneurship; 

- Interpersonal  and  social  competencies; 

- Learning  skills; 

- General  culture  [3]. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  XXI  century  the  European  Educational  Information  And 
Documentation  Network  (EURIDICE)  made  public  a base  document  of  the 
European  Commission  - Key  Competencies:  A Developing  Concept  in  General 
Compulsory  Education  [7].  Outlining  the  new  goals  of  education  for  the  period  up  to 
2010,  this  document  ‘aggregates’  or  integrates  approaches  to  key  competencies  of 
the  European  Union.  Let  us  provide  details  of  the  materials  used  in  Great  Britain 
(England,  Wales  and  Northern  Ireland)  [4]. 

The  emphasis  was  made  on  the  ability  of  each  individual  to  use  his/her  skills  in 
the  broad  context  of  different  activities,  constantly  making  decisions  about  when 
and  what  skills  should  apply.  Therefore,  during  the  update  of  the  National 
Curriculum  of  School  Education  - 1995  in  England,  Wales  and  Northern  Ireland,  the 
binding  (normative)  component  was  significantly  reduced  and  schools  were  given 
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rights  to  allocate  more  curriculum  time  for  developing  students  in  three  basic  skills 
of  three  areas: 

- Communications, 

- Calculation, 

- Information  and  communications  (IT)  technologies  [3], 

Simultaneously,  the  qualification  requirements  for  16-19  year-old  citizens  of  the 

country  were  reviewed  in  the  same  manner  and  in  September  2000  the  basic  skills 
have  started  being  widely  implemented  in  the  English  context.  However,  the  study 
found  that  the  process  did  not  involve  the  Curriculum  of  Northern  Ireland  - the 
following  mandatory  components  (basic  skills)  were  designated  for  14-16  year-old 
students  (fourth  stage)  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  XXI  century: 

- The  ability  to  operate  under  changing  conditions  showing  flexibility  in 
behavior; 

- Personal-oriented,  social  education  and  basics  of  healthcare; 

- Citizenship; 

- Work  efficiency. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  term  ‘basic  skills’  in  the  UK  is  also  widely  used 
in  the  field  of  adult  education  in  regards  to  language  and  numerical  literacy.  In  this 
context,  the  Basic  Skills  Agency  defines  them  as  ‘the  ability  to  read,  write  and  speak 
English  (Welsh),  use  mathematics  at  the  level  of  necessary  production  functions  and 
in  a society  as  a whole’  [5]. 

Concerning  the  compulsory  school  education,  the  selection  and  justification  of 
key  competencies  in  the  UK  took  place  much  later,  mostly  in  recent  years.  From 
2000-2001  the  Modem  National  Curriculum  for  compulsory  school  education  in 
England  has  been  inclusive  of  the  requirements  to  six  areas  of  skills  identified  as 
basic  skills  because  they  help  students  improve  their  learning  and  self-presentation 
in  education,  work,  and  life.  The  key  areas  have  been  identified  the  following  ones: 

- Communication; 

- Calculation  skills; 

- Informational  technologies  (IT); 

- Cooperation  with  other  individual/team  work; 

- Improvement  of  personal  learning  and  its  representation; 

- Amelioration  and  settlement  of  problems  [4]. 

The  first  three  key  areas  were  provided  top  priority  status  and  public  support 
(the  nation-wide  support  strategies  in  compulsory  education  league  launched), 
namely: 

- The  National  Literacy  Strategy  (NTS)  aimed  at  the  development  of 
communicative  skills  in  elementary  school  pupils. 

- The  National  Numeracy  Strategy  (NNS)  aimed  at  the  development  of 
computational  skills  in  elementary  school  pupils. 

- The  National  Information  and  Communications  Technologies  Strategy  which 
should  be  actualized  in  learning  the  English  literature,  mathematics,  and 
natural  sciences  in  line  with  other  national  strategies  (verbal  and  numerical 
literacy)  [8]. 

The  ‘concept  of  numerical  literacy’  is  defined  as  "key  vital  skill  without  which 
children  will  feel  themselves  inferior  throughout  their  lifetime". 
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The  ‘competency  in  information  and  communication  technologies’  is  far  beyond 
gaining  basic  skills  and  technologies  by  students.  It  presumes  development  of  the 
aptitude  for  imaginative  and  flexible  use  of  technology,  as  well  as  for  the 
identification  and  application  of  appropriate  knowledge,  skills  and  comprehensions 
[7]. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  basic  skills,  the  National  Curriculum  also 
involves  the  development  of  wide  range  of  skills  in  elementary  school  pupils,  such 
as  the  ability  to  think  (information  processing  skills,  the  ability  to  argue/debate, 
research  skills,  ability  to  think  creatively,  the  ability  to  evaluate,  etc.),  as  well  as 
financial  ability,  entrepreneurial  skills,  and  professional  training. 

All  this  key  areas  of  skills  are  given  in  details  in  the  National  Curriculum  for 
compulsory  education  in  Great  Britain.  In  addition,  the  English  National  Curriculum 
contains  a note  specifying  the  manner  in  which  basic  skills  should  be  included  in 
school  curricula  and  programs.  Let’s  analyze  the  identification  of  key  areas  of  skills 
of  the  National  Curriculum. 

The  ‘communication’  is  defined  in  the  document  as  a key  skill  that  involves  the 
ability  to  speak,  listen,  read  and  write.  The  ability  to  speak  and  listen  requires  the 
ability  to  communicate  effectively  in  various  situations,  including  effective 
participation  in  group  discussions.  The  ability  to  read  and  write  is  the  ability  to  read 
fluently  literary  and  other  texts,  critically  interpret  the  reads,  write  quickly,  and  do 
critical  analysis  of  various  texts  including  own  and  outsider  ones  [6]. 

The  ability  to  develop  this  crucial  skill  is  greatly  attributable  to  the  school 
subject  ‘English  language’  and  in  the  use  of  language  in  the  study  of  other  subjects. 

‘Numerical  skill’  means  key  skill  of  using  numbers  inclusive  of  the 
development  of  ability  for  mental  calculation  and  the  ability  to  apply  it  in  different 
contexts,  understanding  and  use  of  mathematical  language  related  to  numbers  and 
verbal  score  for  resolving  complex  problems  and  explaining  their  reasons,  the  ability 
to  use  calculation  skills,  understanding  of  arithmetic  operations  and  the  use  of 
mathematics  for  learning  of  other  subjects  of  the  National  Curriculum,  as  well  as  in 
real-life  situations. 

The  opportunities  for  developing  this  key  skill  are  concentrated  mainly  in  the 
school  subject  ‘mathematics’. 

The  ‘Information  Technologies’  is  the  key  skill  inclusive  of  the  ability  to  use  a 
set  of  information  sources  and  tools  to  find,  analyze,  interpret,  evaluate  and  use  a 
variety  of  information,  the  ability  to  critical  judgments  and  making  choice  of  IT 
technologies  in  order  to  obtain  maximum  results  in  evaluation  of  information, 
solving  problems,  or  in  the  professional  activities. 

The  ability  to  use  information  resources  involves  research  skills,  ability  to  make 
decisions,  the  ability  of  creative  thinking,  and  the  ability  to  do  a review,  modify  and 
evaluate  work  with  IT  technologies  [9]. 

The  opportunities  for  developing  this  key  skill  are  concentrated  mostly  in  the 
subject  "information  technology",  and  in  the  use  of  IT  technologies  "throughout  the 
complete  curriculum" . 

The  ‘Cooperation  with  other  individuals’:  the  key  skill  of  cooperation  with  other 
individuals/team  work  is  the  ability  to  cooperate  during  the  discussion  in  a small 
group  and  in  the  class  as  a whole.  Cooperating  with  other  individuals  the  students 
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develop  social  skills,  their  awareness  and  comprehension  of  the  needs  of  other 
people. 

All  school  subjects  are  inclusive  of  the  opportunities  for  cooperation  and 
efficient  collaboration  of  students  in  formal  and  informal  settings,  as  well  as  for  high 
appreciating  the  experience  of  others  and  considering  what  they  think,  say,  and  do. 

“Improving  own  learning  and  behavior”:  the  key  ability  to  attract  students  to 
reflecting  and  critical  assessment  of  their  work  (the  studied  material),  the  ways  to 
improve  training  and  presentation  of  the  results.  Students  should  be  able  to  identify 
learning  objectives,  to  reflect  on  the  process  and  move  forward  in  learning,  to 
analyze  failures  and  problems  in  learning,  and  to  plan  ways  to  improve  learning  [6]. 

Conclusion 

The  analysis  shows  that  the  social  competency  holds  the  prominent  position 
among  the  list  of  key/core  competencies  of  elementary  school  pupils  in  Great 
Britain.  In  the  English  context  it  has  been  defined  as  "cooperation  with  other 
individuals/team  work"  and  "communication".  The  fact  that  the  communication  skill 
is  defined  in  the  UK  as  a first  step  (stage)  in  implementation  of  key  competencies  in 
the  learning  process  of  elementary  school,  clearly  shows  the  hierarchy  of  priorities 
in  this  area. 

At  the  end  of  XX  - beginning  of  XXI  century  the  ‘problem  of  literacy’  acquired 
a new  meaning,  a new  interpretation,  and  new  global  resolution  strategies.  In 
modern  conditions,  the  international  educational  society  views  public  literacy  ‘in 
close  connection  to  proliferation  of  civil  rights,  democracy  and  mutual 
understanding,  as  well  as  cultural  development  of  an  individual  and  community  as  a 
whole’  [5,  p.  5-7]. 

Thus,  the  ideas,  concepts  and  specific  scientific  statements  regarding  the 
competency-based  approach  to  education,  including  the  elementary  school,  is  a 
powerful  source  of  influence  on  teaching  practice  and  pedagogic  thought  in  the  UK. 
They  are  an  organic  part  of  the  theoretical  basis  for  new  approaches  to  pedagogic 
education,  where  social-cultural  training  of  future  educators  gains  momentum  and 
becomes  a top  priority  issue. 
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VITALIYA  GARAPKO 

EU  STRATEGIES  OF  INTEGRATING  ICT  INTO  INITIAL  TEACHER 
TRAINING 

Abstract 

Education  and  learning  are  strongly  linked  with  society  and  its  evolution  and 
knowledge.  In  the  field  of  formal  education,  ICTs  are  increasingly  deployed  as  tools 
to  extend  the  learner's  capacity  to  perceive,  understand  and  communicate,  as  seen  in 
the  increase  in  online  learning  programs  and  the  use  of  the  computer  as  a learning 
support  tool  in  the  classroom.  They  can  provide  more  flexible  and  effective  ways  for 
professional  development  for  teachers,  improve  initial  teacher  training,  and  connect 
teachers  to  the  global  teacher  community  too.  This  paper  analyses  a variety  of 
strategies  ICT  integration  into  initial  teacher  training.  Based  on  the  analysis  of  those 
strategies,  it  discusses  new  possibilities  and  challenges  that  ICT  has  brought  to 
teacher  training  and  professional  development.  It  concludes  with  discussion  of 
emerging  research  issues  with  respect  to  ICT  integration  into  initial  teacher  training. 

Introduction 

We  have  seen  a significant  expansion  of  ICT  (Information  and  Communications 
Technologies)  in  education,  not  only  across  economically  developed  countries,  but 
also  around  the  world  [5,  6,  9,  13].  ICT  advances,  go  beyond  personal  computing, 
facilitating  collaboration  and  social  interactions,  thus  enhancing  social  development 
and  social  computing  [2,  p.  436-439].  The  latter  is  a new  paradigm  of  social 
learning,  networking,  communication  and  technology  development,  which  has 
become  a hot  topic  attracting  broad  interest  from  various  fields  of  enquiry,  scientific 
disciplines  and  social  theories  [8,  p.  336-350;  13,  p.  5-12].  To  use  these  tools 
effectively  and  efficiently,  teachers  need  visions  of  the  technologies’  potential, 
opportunities  to  apply  them,  training  and  just-in-time  support,  and  time  to 
experiment.  Only  then  teachers  can  be  informed  and  confident  in  their  use  of  new 
technologies  [1].  They  should  also  be  committed  to  play  a leading  role  in  promoting 
other  teachers'  professional  development  in  their  own  schools  [5,  p.  148-162].  In 
2005,  UNESCO  launched  the  "Decade  for  Education  for  Sustainable  Development", 
which  aims  to  accelerate  the  implementation  of  a new  vision  in  education  where  in 
this  context,  ICT  has  drawn  an  integral  part  to  advancing  ESD  (Education  for 
Sustainable  Development)  [10,  p.  57-59]  in  two  ways:  first,  by  increasing  access  to 
educational  materials  about  sustainability  (e.g.  via  distance  learning,  educational 
networks  and  databases)  and  second,  by  helping  to  promote  new  ways  of  interacting 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  learning  called  for  in  ESD,  that  emphasizes  not  just 
knowledge,  but  choices,  values  and  actions  [7,  p.  7]. 

ICT  is  more  than  just  another  teaching  tool  [11,  p.  14].  Its  potential  for 
improving  the  quality  and  standards  of  pupils'  education  and  for  supporting  teachers, 
both  in  their  everyday  classroom  role,  for  example  by  reducing  the  time  occupied  by 
the  administration  associated  with  it,  and  in  their  continuing  training  and 
development  is  significant.  Advances  in  technology  continuously  arouse  enthusiasm 
about  the  potential  of  new  devices  and  connectivity  for  learning  situations.  The 
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current  time  is  no  exception:  wireless  networking,  low-cost  computers,  the 
increasing  capacity  and  flexibility  of  mobile,  hand-held  devices,  for  example,  all 
raise  hopes  for  reaching  learners  at  low  cost  and  with  high-quality  opportunities. 
The  most  rapidly-spreading  ICTs  are  mobile  telephones,  and  education  has  yet  to  tap 
into  the  potential  offered  by  its  reach  and  flexibility.  New  approaches  to  teaching 
and  learning  are  called  for  with  a corresponding  change  in  the  roles  of  all  parties  to 
the  educational  process.  Easier  access  to  global  communication,  including  the 
Internet,  the  World  Wide  Web,  and  the  widespread  use  of  computers  and  interactive 
multimedia,  means  that: 

- teaching  and  learning  are  less  dependent  on  specific  physical  locations; 

- the  number  of  resources  available  to  students  outside  the  classroom  is 
increasing  dramatically;  and 

- the  focus  of  control  to  initiate  educational  encounters  has  now  passed  to  the 
learner  on  an  'any  time  - any  place'  basis  [12,  p.  5-6]. 

ICT s are  not  only  an  important  addition  to  the  curriculum  content,  but  they  have 
also  added  to  the  educational  system  a valuable  set  of  new  resources  and  didactical 
tools  suitable  to  support  the  learning  process.  However,  combining  new 
technologies  with  effective  pedagogy  has  become  a daunting  task  for  both  initial 
teacher  training  and  in-service  training  institutions. 

This  paper  looks  at  progress  of  strategies  in  ICT  integration  in  initial  teacher 
training.  Those  strategies  are  organized  into  a matrix  and  elaborated  with  the 
collection  of  cases  from  leading  international  organizations  such  as  UNESCO, 
EURYDICE,  EUROSTAT  etc.  The  paper  concludes  with  a discussion  of  policy 
emerging  research  issues  involved  in  ICT  applications  in  teacher  training.  Methods 
employed  in  this  study  include  desk  analyses  of  various  strategies  of  ICT  teacher 
training  cases  and  approaches  published  in  selected  articles  or  websites. 

Discussion 

This  analysis  of  resources  in  ICT  initial  teacher  training  indicates  that  there  are 
possibilities  and  challenges  in  adopting  ICT  in  teacher  training  and  professional 
development.  Overall,  governments,  organizations  and  teacher  training  institutions 
seem  to  recognize  the  importance  of  integrating  ICT  in  education  and  teacher 
training.  In  many  cases,  the  national  vision  for  ICT  use  in  education  has  been 
integrated  into  teacher  training.  In  the  early  1980s,  information  technology  and 
teacher  education  (ITTE)  was  part  of  the  general  fields  of  educational  technology 
and  educational  computing,  and  scholarship  on  ITTE  was  dispersed  throughout  the 
50  or  so  journals  dealing  with  some  aspect  of  those  disciplines.  Journals  such  as  the 
Journal  of  Research  on  Computing  in  Education,  Computers  in  the  Schools,  and 
Educational  T echnology  all  published  occasional  papers  on  ITTE.  At  about  the  same 
time,  this  growing  number  of  ITTE  professionals  found  that  existing  conferences 
such  as  the  National  Educational  Computing  Conference  (NECC),  the  American 
Educational  Research  Association  (AERA),  and  the  Association  for  Educational 
Communications  and  Technology  (AECT)  no  longer  met  their  professional  needs. 

The  International  Society  for  Technology  in  Education  (ISTE)  was  the  first 
organization  to  recognize  the  emerging  needs  of  ITTE,  establishing  in  1983  a special 
interest  group  for  teacher  educators  interested  in  the  use  of  computers.  That  same 
year  the  special  interest  group  published  the  Journal  of  Computing  in  Teacher 
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Education,  the  first  refereed  quarterly  journal  dedicated  to  scholarly  research  and 
professional  practice  in  ITTE.  Another  indicator  of  the  emergence  of  ITTE  as  a sub 
discipline  is  the  pattern  of  reports  from  the  congressional  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  (OTA).  The  original  OTA  report  on  technology  and  education  dealt 
with  the  entire  field.  It  addressed  problems  and  issues  that  surround  efforts  to 
increase  the  meaningful  use  of  technology  in  schools.  One  area  of  that  report  dealt 
with  teacher  education.  Even  with  the  growing  recognition  of  the  need  for  work  on 
ITTE,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  1200-page  Handbook  of  Research  for 
Educational  Communications  and  Technology  does  not  have  a chapter  on 
technology  and  teacher  education,  and  the  term  teacher  education  does  not  appear  in 
the  index  ofthe  book  [14,  p.  29-45]. 

The  new  vision  of  education  highlights  the  need  of  effective  learning  and  has 
shifted  the  emphasis  of  various  elements  involved  in  the  education  process.  The 
international  community  that  pursues  progress  towards  achievement  of  the 
Education  for  All  (EFA)  goals,  UNESCO  believes  the  time  has  come  to  be  more 
forceful  in  use  of  technologies  for  these  ends  [12,  p.  6-7].  This  entails  activities  to 
strengthen  national  capacities  and  the  professional  skills  of  individuals,  to  create 
new  content  for  education.  ICT  applications  in  education  should  help  meet  the 
challenges  of  knowledge  societies,  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  the  digital  divide, 
including  disparities  in  access  to  knowledge,  and  provide  opportunities  for  attaining 
quality  education  and  lifelong  learning  for  all  [12,  p.  7]. 

Qualified  and  trained  teachers  represent  the  key  to  quality  teaching  and  learner 
motivation.  However,  in  many  countries  professional  expertise  is  limited  and  thinly 
distributed,  particularly  for  the  provision  of  non-formal  literacy  education.  While 
ICT  cannot  be  substitutes  for  teachers,  ICT  can  supplement  and  support  teachers  by 
reducing  their  workload  and  enhancing  their  lessons  [11,  p.  15-24].  Organization 
such  as  The  Eurydice  Network  has  been  closely  following  the  ICT  issue  for  several 
years,  publishing  data  that  provide  greater  insight  into  how  education  systems  are 
taking  account  of  this  new  situation.  Eurydice  Survey  on  this  subject  was  published 
in  September  2001  and  described  a better  understanding  of  the  nature  and  scope  of 
national  initiatives  in  this  area. 

In  the  light  of  the  changes  were  observed  in  1998-2001,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  effort  had  been  invested  in  this  area  with  the  very  widespread  incorporation  of 
ICT  into  school  curricula  and  initial  teacher  training.  In  over  half  of  the  European 
countries,  training  in  ICT  is  compulsory  for  all  future  teachers  whether  they  are 
intending  to  work  in  primary  education,  lower  secondary  education  or  upper 
secondary  education.  In  some  countries,  institutions  are  totally  free  to  devise  and 
structure  their  course  of  training  as  they  wish.  Depending  on  the  institution 
concerned,  therefore,  training  in  ICT  may  be  a compulsory  subject,  a core 
curriculum  option  or  an  optional  subject.  This  applies  to  the  initial  training  of 
teachers  for  different  levels  of  education  in  Ireland,  Portugal  until  2001/02,  the 
Czech  Republic,  Hungary,  Poland  and  Romania.  In  Spain  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (Wales  and  Northern  Ireland),  all  those  intending  to  teach  at  primary  level 
receive  training  in  ICT. 

On  the  other  hand,  corresponding  provision  for  Iliture  secondary  school  teachers 
depends  on  the  institution  at  which  they  undertake  their  initial  training.  In  the 
French  and  German-speaking  Communities  of  Belgium,  training  in  ICT  is 
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compulsory  for  all  those  intending  to  teach  at  primary  and  lower  secondary  levels 
whereas,  until  the  start  of  the  2001/02  school  year,  training  institutions  themselves 
decided  whether  to  train  future  teachers  in  upper  secondary  education.  In  Slovakia, 
initial  training  of  secondary  school  teachers  has  to  include  ICT-related  training, 
whereas  the  inclusion  of  ICT  in  the  initial  training  of  primary  school  teachers 
depends  on  the  institution  they  attend.  In  a few  countries,  training  in  the  teaching  of 
ICT  is  one  of  the  core  curriculum  options.  The  training  institutions  concerned  are 
thus  obliged  to  offer  the  subject,  but  it  is  left  to  the  trainees  to  decide  whether  or  not 
to  include  it  in  their  overall  course  of  training.  In  Germany  and  in  Italy,  this  applies 
to  the  initial  training  of  all  primary  and  secondary  school  teachers  whereas,  in 
Liechtenstein  and  in  Bulgaria  the  same  formula  is  limited  to  the  training  of 
secondary  school  teachers  and,  in  Austria,  solely  to  those  intending  to  work  at  upper 
secondary  level.  In  Greece,  only  teachers  in  primary  education  currently  receive 
compulsory  training  in  the  teaching  of  ICT.  At  secondary  level,  this  training  is  not 
provided  [3,  p.  19-48].  In  the  seventh  edition  “Key  Data  on  Education  in  Europe” 
appears  that  in  primary  education,  the  compulsory  subjects  specified  in  official 
curricula  are  the  same  in  all  countries.  The  main  differences  at  this  level  relate  to 
flexible  timetables  and  the  obligation  to  provide  ICT  instruction  and  religious  or 
moral  instruction.  In  countries  in  which  religious  or  moral  instruction  is  a 
compulsory  subject,  the  share  of  total  taught  time  earmarked  for  it  generally  varies 
between  4 % and  8 %. 

Finally,  elements  of  information  and  communication  technology  (ICT)  are  often 
included  in  compulsory  studies.  ICT  is  very  rarely  taught  as  a subject  in  its  own 
right  during  primary  education,  but  tends  to  be  used  as  a resource  for  working  on 
other  subjects.  Case  study:  Slovakia  where  ICT  is  being  taught  from  the  first  year  of 
primary  school  from  2007/08.  Study  time  in  compulsory  secondary  education 
remains  totally  flexible  in  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  is  almost 
entirely  so  in  the  Flemish  Community  of  Belgium.  Spain  exhibits  a similar  situation 
in  primary  and  secondary  education,  while  the  proportion  of  flexible  timetables 
plummets  from  47  % (primary)  to  6 % (secondary)  in  Poland.  Furthermore,  in  the 
majority  of  countries,  pupils  in  compulsory  general  secondary  education  are  free  to 
choose  their  subjects  up  to  a point,  as  'core  curriculum  options'  enable  them  to  select 
certain  subjects  from  a predetermined  list.  Information  and  communication 
technology  (ICT)  is  taught  as  a subject  in  its  own  right  in  almost  half  of  all 
countries,  but  accounts  for  a very  small  proportion  of  taught  time.  Very  often,  ICT  is 
included  in  other  subjects  or  taught  as  part  of  technology  studies  (Spain,  France, 
Italy,  Slovenia  and  Finland)  [4,  p.  150-190]. 

In  addition,  such  projects  as  a European  Qualifications  Framework  for  Lifelong 
Learning  (EQF)  and  the  Education  for  All  (EFA)  in  several  developing  countries  is 
being  implemented  with  close  relationship  with  each  country's  government  to 
integrate  its  activities  into  the  nation's  educational  vision  and  policies. 

Conclusion 

A number  of  strategic  actions  are  proposed  in  materials  of  international 
organizations  mentioned  above  that  could  help  teachers  move  from  perspective  and 
occasional  ICT  users  to  engaged  and  innovative  users  are: 
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1.  Capacity  building  on  ICT-enabled  ESD  based  on  blended  models  of  training 
which  would  start  with  the  training  of  a number  of  well-motivated  ICT/ESD-literate 
teachers  to  function  as  resources  in  their  own  school  and  district. 

2.  Connect  ESD  capacity  building  to  educational  reform  and  change,  giving  due 
emphasis  to  the  process  as  well  as  the  substance  of  change. 

3.  Revise  traditional  teaching  method  and  practices. 

4.  Governmental  and  administrative  support:  if  teachers  trained  to  integrate 
sustainable  development  and  ICT  in  teaching  and  learning  is  to  be  effective,  then 
responsible  authorities  should  provide  teachers  pursuing  training  in  this  area  with  all 
the  facilities  and  provide  ESD  innovative  teachers'  schools  with  extra  computers  and 
software  [4,  6,  12]. 

ICT  teacher  training  efforts  made  by  organizations  have  shown  training 
advantages  of  international  collaborations  and  benefits  of  using  ICT  for  teacher 
training.  Furthermore,  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  specific  roles  of  ICT  in 
offering  multimedia  simulations  of  good  teaching  practices,  delivering 
individualized  training  courses,  helping  overcome  teachers'  isolation,  connecting 
individual  teachers  to  a larger  teaching  community  on  a continuous  basis,  and 
promoting  teacher-to-teacher  collaboration.  Intended  outcomes  as  well  as 
unintended  results  of  using  ICT  for  teacher  professional  development  need  to  be 
explored  [4,  6,  12]. 
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KAHAJlbl  COUMAJ1M3AUMM  JIMHHOCTM  HA  COBPEMEHHOM  STARE 
PA3BMTMH  POCCMMCKOfO  OBmECTBA 

SOCIALISATION  CHANNELS  OF  THE  PERSONALITY  AT  THE  PRESENT 
DEVELOPMENT  STAGE  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  SOCIETY 

AHHOTaiiiin  / Abstract 

KananH  coitHanHsaiiHH  - 3to  nyxH  npoxeKaHM  npoitecca  coitHanHaapHH, 
onpe^teiwiomHe  ero  HH^iHBH^iyaiiBHHe,  cneitHcJ)HHecKHe  xapaKxepncxHKH,  BBH^iy 
oxnHHHxenBHBix  ocoOeHHOcxeH  arenxoB,  ycnoBHH  h HanpaBneHHH  coitnaiiBHoro 
cxaHOBneHHa  h paxBHXHH  jihhhocxh.  Ho  XHnonoxHH  KaHanti  coitHanHaapHH  Moryx 
no/tpaa/tenHXBCH  na  xpa/tHpHOHHBie,  ocJtHiiHanBHO-HHCXHxyiiHOHaiiBHBie, 
cyOKyjiBxypHBie,  BHpxyanBHtie  h jip.  Ha  coBpeMeHHOM  axane  paxBHXHH 
poccHHCKoro  oOmecxBa  Hccne/tOBaxenH  BBi/renaiox  xpn  ipynnBi  npoOneM 
coitHanHxapHH  /lexeS  h Moi[o^te>KH,  BnnaiomHe  na  Mo^tHcJ)HKaiiHio  h 
xpaHccJtopMapHio  ochobhbix  KananoB  coitHanHsapHH  hhhhocxh:  coitnajiBHO- 
ncHxonoFHHecKHe,  ecxecxBeHHO-KyntxypHtie  h coitHantHO-KyirBxypHBie. 

Channels  of  socialization  are  socialization  development  ways,  defining  its 
individual,  specific  characteristics,  in  view  of  distinctive  features  of  agents, 
conditions  and  directions  of  social  formation  and  development  of  the  personality. 
On  typology  channels  of  socialization  can  be  subdivided  into  traditional,  official  and 
institutional,  subcultural,  virtual  etc.  At  the  present  stage  of  development  of  the 
Russian  society  researchers  allocate  three  groups  of  problems  of  socialization  of 
children  and  youth  influencing  modification  and  transformation  of  the  main 
channels  of  socialization  of  the  personality:  the  social  and  psychological,  natural  and 
cultural,  social  and  cultural. 


B onncaHHH  cyuiHocxH  npoitecca  coLtHannaaLtHH  ncnoJiBsyexcH  ycxoHBmnncH 
xepMHHOJiorHHecKHH  annapax,  b Koxoptiii  bxo/ihx  xaKne  noHHxna,  Kax 
«COLtHajIH3aLtHa»,  «cJ)aKXOpBI  COLtHajIH3aLtHH»,  «yCIIOBHH  COLtHai[H3aLtHH», 
«MeXaHH3MBI  COLtHai[H3aLtHH»,  «HHCXHXyXBI  COLtHai[H3aLtHH»,  «areHXBi 
C0LtHai[H3aLtHH»  H jip.  McHec  ynoxpefinxeiiBHBiM  n pe>Ke  BcxpenaeMtiM  xepMnnoM, 
B KOHxeKcxe  paccMoxpenna  npopecca  coLtnannBaitHH,  hbimcxch  xepMnn  «KaHain>i 
C0LtHai[H3aLtHH».  Me>K/ty  xcm,  no  CBoeMy  jicKcnnecKOMy  Bnanennio,  on  MO>Kex 
npexen/tOBaxB  na  ofioananenne  Ba>Knoro  CMBicJioanannMoro  xopMunonornnecKoro 
noKyca.  Mti  npe/tnaracM  cnejtyiontee  onpe^tenenne:  «Kanaiu>i  coLtHajinaaitHH  - 3xo 
nyxH  npoxcKanna  npopecca  coLtnannBaitHH,  onpe/tenaiontHe  ero  nn^tHBH/tyaiiBnBie, 
cneitHcjtHnecKHe  xapaKxepncxHKn,  BBH^ty  oxnnnnxeiiBnBix  ocofiennocxeii  arenxoB, 
ycJioBHH  H nanpaBnennii  coLtnantnoro  cxanoBnenna  n paBBHxna  nnnnocxH)).  TaxHM 
o6pa30M,  «Kanai[Bi  coLtnannBaitHH))  Moryx  xpaxxoBaxBCH  b cooxBexcxBnn  c 
cjtopMyjion:  «ArenxBi  coLtnannBaitHH  + ycnoBna  coLtHannaaitHH  + nanpaBnenne 
coLtHannaaitHH  = Kananti  coLtHajiH3aLtHH».  B oxnomennn  cymecxBHxenBnoro 
«npoLtecc»  ynoxpefinxeiiBnBiM  hbuhcxch  rnaron  «npoxeKaex»,  b nnxepaxypntix 
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HCTOHHHKax  BCTpcHaeTCH  cnoBocoHexaHHe  «coiiHajiH3aLiHa  npoxeKaex)),  noaxoMy 
xepMHH  «KaHajiBi  copHanHaaiiHH))  npexen/iyex  na  xo,  hxo6bi  rapMOHHHHO  aanaxt 
CBOK)  xepMHHOJioFHHecKyio  HHiuy  B xeaaypyce. 

KaK  noKasbiBaex  npoBe/ieHHBiH  ananHa,  SHaHeHHe  noHaxHH  «KaHajiBi 
COPHaHHaailHH))  6jIH3KO  3HaHeHHIO  UOUSLTUSL  «MeXaHH3MBI  COIIHajIH3aLlHH»,  O^lHaKO, 
HMeex  CBOH  oxnHHHxejiBHBie  ocoOeHHocxH,  x.K.  BKnioHaex  ne  cJ)aKxopbi,  a ycjioBHH 
copHanBHoro  cxaHOBnenna  h paaBHxna  jihhhocxh,  xpoMe  xoro,  HanpaBnenne 
npoxeKaHHH  paccMaxpHBaeMoro  npopecca.  OcHOBHtie  HanpaBnenna  coiiHanHaapHH 
cooxBexcxByiox  KnioHeBBiM  ccJ)epaM  >KH3He/ieHxei[bHocxH  nenoBeKa: 
noBe^iennecKOH,  sMopHOHaiibHo-HyBcxBeHHOH,  noanaBaxenBHOH,  Obixhhhoh, 
MopanBHO-HpaBCXBeHHOH,  Me>Ki[HHH0CXH0H.  B xo^ie  copHanHaaiiHH  no  xoMy  nnn 
HHOMy  Kanany  KayKjiasL  h3  3xhx  ccj)ep  >KH3He^ieHxei[bHocxH  xapaKxepnayexca 
onpe^ieneHHBiM  BexxopoM  paxBHXHH. 

noHHxne  «KaHai[Bi  coiiHajiH3aiiHH»  xapaKxepnxyexca  BBipa>KeHHBiM 
KOMnjieKCHBiM  xapaKxepoM,  noxoMy  nxo  oxpa>Kaex  ojiHCBpeMenno  necKontKO 
npHHiinnnajiBHBix  xapaKxepncxHK  npopecca,  oho  MO>Kex  Obixb  npnxBaHO  BCKptixB 
cnepncjjHKy  copnaiiHxaLiHH,  b xaBHCHMOcxn  ox  xex  nnn  hhbix  npnxHaKOB. 

Bnnxocxb  xepMHHOJiornnecKHX  xnaneHnn  nonaxHH  MexannaMOB  n xananoB 
coiinajiHxaiiHH  no3BoiiHex  Bticxponxb  «iiexcHHecxHe  napannenn))  b hx  xnnonorHH. 
Bo3mo>xho  BBi/ienenne  MHO>xecxBa  xananoB  copnaiiHxaLiHH,  nxo  CBHxano  c xeM,  nxo 
hhhhocxb  MO>xex  nonxn  no  paantiM  nyxsM  CBoero  copnaiibHoro  cxanoBnenna, 
noaxoMy  moBaa  h3  npe/iJiaraeMtix  XHOonornn  pncxyex  6bixb  nenonnon. 
OcymecxBHM  nontixxy  oGoananennH  ochobhbix  axxyantHtix  xananoB 
coiinajinxaLiHH.  FoBopnxB  o6  axxyanbntix  b xo  huh  hhob  BpeMH  xanaiiax 
copHajiHxaiiHH  no3BOJiHxei[BHO,  BBH^iy  xoro  Hxo  HOHaxHe  no^ipaxyMBBaex  ycJioBHH 
(a  He  cJ)axxopbi)  coiiHajiHxaiiHH,  a XHannx,  HBJiaexcH  ^iHHaMHHecxoH  CHCxeMoii, 
pearnpyiomeH  na  nxMenaiomHecH  oOcxoaxeiibcxBa  copHaiiBHOH  /tencxBHxeiiBHOcxH 
(xeM  caMBiM  oOocHOBBiBaexcH  npoOiieMa  jjaHHon  xomiexxHBHOH  paOoxti).  /Jo 
He/iaBHero  BpeMenn  ne/iarorn  h ncHxoJiorH  HaynaiiH  npopeccBi  coiiHanHxaiiHH, 
HH^iHBH/iyaiiBHoro  paxBHXHH  H cxaHOBHeHHa  HO/ipacxaiomeH  jihhhocxh  xax,  6y^ixo 
OHH  (3XH  npopeccBi)  coBepmajiHCB  b HenxMeHHOM  coiinaiiBHOM  Mnpe,  xor/ia  xax 
HCXOpHXH,  COPHOHOrH,  3XHOrpacJ)BI,  HOHHXHXH  HCCHCJIOBajIH  H3MeHeHHa  B COPHyMC 
6e3  ynexa  c^ibheob  b co/iep>xaHHH  h cxpyxxype  >XH3HeHHoro  nyxH  HH^jHBH^ia. 

Cero/iHH  xaxoH  no^ixo/i  HBnaexca  ney^ioBiiexBopHxeiiBHBiM:  ecHH  /ia>xe 
npe^inoJio>XHXi>,  nxo  ncHxocJ)H3HoiiorHHecxHe  h copHaiiBHO-ncHxoiiorHHecxHe 
OCoOeHHOCXH  COBpeMCHHBIX  HO/ipOCXXOB  COXpaHHHHCB,  HXO  SLBJlSLeTdL 
COMHHXeHBHBIM  B CBH3H  C HBIieHHHMH  aXCeHepapHH,  HHcJ)aHXHI[H3Ma, 
MaprHHaHBHOCXH,  aXOHOrHHeCXHMH  XaXaXHHXMaMH,  HapHOHailBHBIM  B03p0>X;ieHHeM 

H x.H.,  xo  HX  peajiBHoe  BBicoxoco^iep>xaxeiH>Hoe  HanoHHenne  b coBpeMeHHtix 
ycHOBHHX  nepexo/ia  x hobbim  axoHOMHnecxHM  oxHomeHHHM  ocxaexca  noxa 

OXXpBIXBIM. 

K rpynne  xpa/iHpHOHHBix  xananoB  copHaiiHxaiiHH  cne^iyex  oxhccxh  ccmbio, 
oxpy>xaiomyio  hhhhocxb  copHoxyjiBxypHyio  cpe/iy,  peirarHOXHBiH  xanan 
copHajiHxaiiHH.  AreHxaMH  copHaiiHxaiiHH  b xpa/iHLjHOHHBix  xananax  BBicxynaiox 
caMBie  6i[H3XHe  h Ba>XHBie  jijvl  nenoBexa  iho^ih.  Hpox^ie  Bcero,  3x0  po^inxenn.  B 
OonBuiHHCXBe  ceMeS  xmoneBoe  XHaneHne  b ycneuiHoii  copHanHxaiiHH  peOenxa 
HMeex  MaxB.  B oxpy>xaiomeH  hhhhocxb  copHoxyjiBxypHoii  cpe;ie  arenxaMH 
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coiiHanHsaiiHH  cxaHOBHXCH  cyG'teKXH  KyjiBxypti,  Koxoptie  ee  npo/iyunpyiox  h 
Gnaro/tapa  en  cymecxByiox  (Bti/iaiomHecH  jihhhocxh,  copHantHtie  xpynnBi, 
o6mecxBo).  B penHFHH  arenxoM  copHanHaaiiHH  Mo>Kex  cxaxt  cBHuieHHHK, 
yBa>KaeMBra  npHxo>KaHHH,  H/ieajiBHtiM  BapnaHXOM  HBiwexca  /lyxoBHHK. 

Tpa^iHiiHOHHBie  KanajiBi  copHajiHaaiiHH  OKaxbiBaioxcH  oco6o  no/iBep>KeHHBiMH 
xen/ieHiiHaM  Mo^jHcJjHKaiiHH  b ycJiOBMX  xpaHSHXHBHOcxH  (nepexo^iHocxH).  B xaKHe 
nepHojiBi  H^iex  nepeopeHKa  peHHocxeH  b o6mecxBe,  npHBo/tamaH,  aanaoxyio,  k 
;iecJ)opMaiiHH  npe^tcxaBnennH  o6  H^ieanax  ceMeiiHoro  jKnajia,  SHaneHHH 
KynbxypHBix  apxecJ)aKXOB,  pepKOBHtix  HCXHHax. 

BeKxopbi  pasBHXHH  KnioHeBbix  ccj)ep  >KH3He^ieHxei[bHocxH  hhhhocxh, 
onpe^ieiraiomHe  nanpaBneHM  npopecca  copHanHaapHH,  npoxcKaiomero  no 
xpa/iHiiHOHHBiM  KaHanaM,  oxnnnaioxcH  Bbipa>KeHHOH  opnenxaiiHeH  na 
ycxoHBmyiocH  CHCxeMy  pennocxen;  npnnHXBie  b xom  huh  hhom  copnajiBHOM 
OKpy>KeHHH  naxxepHBi  noBe/ieHna;  B03M0>KH0CXb  npoHBiieHHH  HCKpeHHHX  nyBCXB  h 
3MOHHH;  ycBoenne  cxepeoxHHHoro  Ha6opa  3HaHHH,  yMeHHH  h naBtiKOB; 
coxpaHeHHe  xpajjHiiHH  h yioiajia  >kh3hh  b o6mecxBe;  onpe^ieiieHHe  cxaxyca  h 
HepapXHHeCKOH  3HaHHMOCXH  6i[H3KHX  HIO/ieH  H ^ip. 

B KanecxBe  ocJ)HiiHaiH>HO-HHCXHxyiiHOHaiH>HBix  KanaiioB  copHaiiHBaiiHH 
BBicxynaiox  o6mecxBeHHBie  cxpyKxypti,  HMeiomHe  BJiHHHHe  na  yxBep>K/ieHHe 
onpe^iejieHHOH  coBOKynnocxH  HopM  h npaBHJi  >KH3He/ieHxeiH>HocxH  b counyMe  h 
3a/iaiomHe  opneHXHpBi  o6mecxBeHHo  npHeMJieMoro  pa3BHXHH  HH^iHBH/ia.  3xh 
o6mecxBeHHBie  cxpyKxypti  Moryx  BtmoiiHaxB  copHaiiHXHpyiomyio  cJjyHKpmo  Kax 
conyxcxByiomyio  hx  ocHOBHOMy  npe^iHaxHaHeHHio.  Ha  cJ)OHe  H3MeHeHHH, 
npOHCXO/lHmHX  B COBpeMeHHOM  pOCCHHCKOM  o6meCXBe,  B KaneCXBe  OCj)HLlHaiH>HO- 
HHCXHXypHOHailBHBIX  KaHajIOB  COPHailHXaLlHH  OC060  aKXyai[H3HpyiOXCH  ptlHOK 
xpy/ia,  HHCXHxyx  npe/inpHHHMaxeiiBCXBa,  paxHoro  po/ia  copHaiiBHBie  opraHHxapHH 
H jiBuyKemuL.  Tax,  b nacxHocxH,  nenpepbiBHOMy  HXMeHeHHio  h paxBHXHio 
oxaxBiBaioxcH  no/iBep>xeHBi  copHajitHtie  jiBuyKemm  - paxHOBH^iHocxb  copHaiibHBix 
npopeccoB,  npe/icxaBiMiomHx  co6oh  ^leaxeiiBHocxb  mo/ieH,  npHHa^iJie>xamHx  x 
paxHHHHBiM  copHaiiBHBiM  FpynnaM.  B anoxy  nepeMen  axxyanHxnpyexcH 
jjeaxeiibHocxb  pecJ)opMaxopcxHx  ^iBH>xeHHH  (ox;ieiH>HbiH  xhh  copHaiiBHBix 
^lBH>xeHHH)  xax  ocJ)HLiHajibHO-HHCXHxyiiHOHaiH>Horo  Xanana  copHaiiHxaiiHH. 
PecJ)opMaxopcxHe  jiBuyKemm  HanpaBnenti  na  HXMeHeHHe  He  Bcero  o6mecxBa,  a ero 
ox/iejiBHbix  cxopoH.  3xh  /iBH>xeHHH  xapaxxepHBi  jijul  o6mecxB  c bbicoxhm  ypoBHeM 
paxBHXHH  /leMoxpaxHH.  JTio/ih  BbicxaxbiBaiox  CBoe  MHenne  no  noBo^iy  npHHHXHH 
xoro  HUH  HHoro  xaxoHa,  BBicxynaiox  3a  pecJiopMnpoBanne  onpe^ienennon  ccJiepBi 
o6mecxBeHHOH  >xh3hh,  Bce  3xo  HMeex  BBipa>xeHHoe  Box/iencxBne  na  npopecc 
copnaiiHxaiiHH. 

B npopecce  BxanMojjencxBna  nenoBexa  c paxnnnnBiMH  nncxnxyxaMH  n 
oprannxaiiHHMH  nponcxo/inx  napacxaiomee  naxonnenne  hm  cooxBexcxByiomnx 
xnaHHH  H onBixa  copnaiiBHO  o;io6pHeMoro  noBe/ienna,  a xax>xe  onxixa  HMHxaiiHH 
copnaiiBHO  o^io6pneMoro  noBe^ienna  n xoHcJmnxxnoro  nnn  GecxoHcJmnxxnoro 
H36eraHHH  BBinonnennH  copnaiiBHBix  HopM. 

Bexxopxi  paxBHxnn  xnioneBBix  ccjiep  >XH3He^ieHxeiiBH0CXH  hhhhocxh,  Bajiaiomne 
nanpaBnenna  npopecca  copnaiiHxaiiHH,  npoxexaiomero  no  ocfiniinaiiBHO- 
HHCXHxyiiHOHaiiBHBiM  xaHanaM,  onpe^tennioxcn  xeM,  nxo  n cerojiHa,  no  mhchhio 
MHOFHx  yneHBix,  Poccnn  npe/icxaBiwex  co6oh  oGmecxBo-xpanccJiopMep,  xoxopoe 
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xapaKxepHsyexcH  xaKHMH  nepxaMH,  KaK  copHanBHaa  anxponM,  x.e.  xoxajitHaa 
^IHccojiH/iaiiHH  o6mecxBa  h Hecnoco6Hocxi>  k peanHaapHH  oGmeHapHOHantHBix 
HHxepecoB;  cypporaxHaa  H/ieonorna,  x.  e.  nepMaHeHXHBiii  KpHSHC  H/ieHXHHHOcxH  h 
HecnocoGnocxt  coxpaHHxt  cboh  6a30Bbie  peHHocxH.  coBpeMeHHoro  o6mecxBa 
npo6jieMa  copHanBHoii  HopMti  h copHajitHoro  oxKJioneHHa  HBJMexca 
HMManeHXHOH,  MaciuxaGnoH  h MHoronnaHOBOH.  Ona  no-pasHOMy  npoHBnaexcH  b 
pasJiHHHBix  copHanBHBix  HHCXHxyxax,  B pasHBix  ycJiOBHHX.  B HayHHOM  nnane 
npo6jieMa  copHanHaapHH  no  ocJjHiinanbHO-HHCXHxyiiHOHaiibHBiM  xanajiaM  nocnx 
KOMnjieKCHBiH  Me>K/iHciiHni[HHapHBm  xapaKxep.  CoBpeMenntie  counajibHbie 
HHCXHxyxbi  cymecxBenno  oxnnnaioxcH  ^ipyr  ox  ^ipyra  no  cxenenn  pernaMenxapHH 
Hcnonnenna  npe^inncanntix  copnajiBnBix  ponen  n ypoBna  lopnc/iHKLiHH 
copnaiiBnBix  canKiinn. 

Cy6Kyin>xypnBie  Kanajiti  oxnnnaioxca  oco6oh  cncxeMon  pennocxen, 
HcnontayeMBiM  aatiKOM,  Manepon  noBe^ienna,  o^ie>iyiOH  n /ipyrnMH  acneKxaMH 
cyGiexxoB  coiiHannaaiinH.  Paannnaiox  cy6Kyin>xypBi,  cJjopMnpyiomnecH  na 
napnonaiiBnoH,  /leMorpacJjnnecKon,  npocJ)eccHonain>noH,  reorpacJ)HnecKOH  n ^tpyrnx 
ocnoBax.  B xanecxBe  npe^icxaBnennocxn  cyGKyjitxypti  b copnanbnoM 
npocxpancxBe  Bticxynaex  sa^iaBaeMtin  eio  cxhub  >KH3nH. 

CoBpeMennaa  cyGKynBxypnaa  cpe/ia  xapaKxepH3yexcH  B03pacxanHeM  Mepti 
nenoBenecKOH  cyG'beKxnocxn,  nxo  npoHBnaexcH  b cxpeMJiennn  Banaxt 
/tOMHnnpyiomyio  noBHiinio  b oxnomennn  xex  hjih  nntix  copnajiBnBix  coGbixhh. 
Cxaxycno  3nanHMoro  Mecxa  b copnajitnoM  Mnpe  nenoBeK  /locxnraex  b peByntxaxe 
nn^iHBH^tyaiibnoH  aKXHBnocxn,  cyG'beKxnocxn,  aBxonoMnocxn,  HnnoBapnonnocxH. 
Bee  o6o3nanennBie  nepxti  noxeniinaiiBno  npneymn  cyGKyjitxypntiM  xananaM 
copnaiiHBaLiHH. 

Bexxopbi  pa3BHXHH  KmoneBtix  ccj)ep  >KH3ne/ieHxein>nocxH  nnnnocxH, 
onpe^ieiMiomHe  nanpaBnenna  npopecca  coiiHannBaiinn,  npoxexaiomero  no 
cyGxyjiBxypnBiM  xananaM,  npoHBnaioxcH  b o6mnocxH  cxnna  >XH3nH,  noBe/ienna, 
rpynnoBbix  nopM,  pennoexen  n cxepeoxnnoB  npepcxaBHxenen  cy6xyin>xypi>i.  Hx 
onpepeiMionieH  xapaxxepncxnxon  b coBpeMennon  Pocenn  hbimcxch  cJ)enoMen 
cyG'texxHBnoH  «pa3MBixocxH»,  neonpepenennoexn,  oxny>xpenHH  ox  ocnoBntix 
nopMaxHBntix  pennoexen  (pennoexen  GonBuinncxBa).  Y Mnornx  noppoexxoB 
oxcyxcxByex  nexxo  BBipa>xennaH  nnnnocxnaa  caMonpenxncJjHxapnH,  cnjiBnti 
noBepennecxne  cxepeoxnnBi,  oGycnoBnnBaiomne  penepconannaapnio  yexanoBox. 
no3HpHH  oxny>xpenHH  b ero  axancxenpHonantnoM  npeJioMJiennn  npocMaxpnBaexca 
xax  B oxnomennn  x copnyMy,  xax  n b Me>xrenepapHonnoM  oGniennn,  b 
xonxpxyjiBxypnoH  nanpaBnennoexn  Moi[ope>xnoro  pocyra. 

Copnantnoe  oxny>xpenHe  npoHBnaexcH  name  Bcero  b anaxnn,  GexpaxnnnHH  x 
nonnxnnecxoH  >XH3nH  o6mecxBa,  b noanpHn  «cxoponnero  na6inopaxei[H».  Ha 
ypoBne  caMOHpenxHcJjHxapnn  npoHBnenne  xaxnx-nnGo  onpepenenntix 
nonnxnnecxHX  yexanoBox  MnnnMajitno.  BMeexe  c xeM  SMopnonanbnocxb, 
nerxoBepnocxb  n ncHxonomnecxaH  neycxonnnBocxb  Monoptix  mopen  MO>xex 
yMeno  Hcnoin>30BaxbCH  nonnxnnecxHMH  snnxaMH  b 6opij6e  3a  Bnacxb. 

K nneny  axxyanbntix  xananoB  copnannaapHn  nnnnocxn  b nocnepnee  BpeMH 
cnepyex  oxnecxn  xax>xe  Bnpxyanbntie  xananti  copnannaapHn.  HanGonee 
noxaaaxeiiBno  3xh  xananti  xapaxxepnayex  xepMnn  «XH6epcopHai[H3apHa», 
npepnoJxenntiH  B.  A.  HnemaxoBtiM  [2],  nop  xoxopon  nonnMaexca  copHannaapna 
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HHHHOCTH  B KH6epnpocTpaHCTBe  - npopecc  KanecTBeHHBix  HSMeHeHHH  cxpyKxypBi 
CaM0C03HaHHH  HHHHOCTH,  a TaK>Ke  MOTHBailHOHHO-nOTpeGHOCTHOH  ccj)epbl 
HHjiHBH^iyyMa,  npoHcxojiHmHH  no/i  Bjmumieu  h b peaynbTaxe  HcnonbsOBaHM 

HeUOBeKOM  COBpeMeHHtlX  HHcJjOpMapHOHHO-KOMMyHHKailHOHHBIX,  KOMntlOXepHBIX 
H UHcJjpOBBIX  XeXHOJIOFHH  B KOHXeKCXe  yCBOOHM  H BOCnpOH3BO/lCXBa  HM  KynBxypbi 
B paMKax  nepcoHanBHOH  >KH3He/ieHxei[BH0CXH. 

Cmbicji  KH6epcoiiHai[H3aLiHH  cocxoHx  B xoM,  Hxo  HenoBOK  MenaexcH  b npopecce 

HCnOUBBOBaHHH  HOBOH  XeXHHKH  H COBpeMeHHBIX  XeXHOJIOFHH.  Y HeUOBOKa 

MCHHexcH  oxHomeHHe  k MHpy,  k jipyFHM  hiojihm,  k ce6e.  MenaioxcH  HHxepecti, 
XpaHCCj)OpMHpyiOXCH  MOXHBBI  /(eaXeUBHOCXH,  C03HaHHe.  COBpeMeHHBie 
HHcJjopMapHOHHBie  xexHonoFHH  H3MeHHi[H  HO  xonBKo  xapaKxep  pa6oxi>i  HenoBOKa, 
eFO  coLjHajibHBie  cbh3h,  npnpo^iy  copHanbHBix  KOMMyHHKapHH,  h caMHX 
COLJHajIbHBIX  OXHOmeHHH,  OHH  XpaHCCj)OpMHpOBajIH  OpFaHHBapHOHHBie  cJ)OpMBI 
copHajiBHOFo  B3aHMo;ieHcxBHH,  cymecxBeHHo  npeo6pa30BajiH  cHcxeMy 
COPHajIBHOFO  KOHXpOHH  H BJIHHHHH,  BHeCUH  HOBbie  3JieMeHXBI  B 
HHCXHxypHOHanBHyio  CHCxeMy.  CoBpeMeHHtm  no/ipocxoK  MeFanonHca,  KpynHOFO 
HaceJieHHOFO  nyHKxa,  a cefinac  y>Ke  h ManoFO  Fopo^ia,  hxo6bi  CHHxaxbca 
ycneuiHBiM,  npaKXHHecKH  o6H3aH  6i>ixb  BceF/ia  «0Hi[aHH»:  c BKnioHeHHBiM 
KpyFnocyxoHHo  coxobbim  (moGhubhbim)  xenecJjOHOM,  HacxpoeHHOH  na  MXHOBeHHoe 
onoBemeHHe  o hobom  nncBMe  ajieKxpoHHoii  noHxoii  (e-mail),  oHnaiiH  b 
npoxpaMMax-KUHeHxax  jijm  MXHOBeHHOxo  oGMena  coo6meHHaMH  (ICQ,  Odigo  hjih 
;ipyFHX  HHxepHex-neH^i>Kepax)  h hcckojibkhx  copHantHtix  cexax  HHxepnex-cpe^iBi 
(HanpHMep,  nonynapHtix  jijm  Pocchh  «BKOHxaKxe»  h «0/iHOKi[accHHKH»)  h x./i. 

06o3HaHeHHeM  Xpa/tHpHOHHBIX,  OCjjHIIHaUBHO-HHCXHXyilHOHailBHBIX, 

cydKyjiBxypHBix,  BHpxyanBHtix  xpynn  KananoB  coiiHajiHxaiiHH  He  HCHepntiBaexca 
Hx  XHHOHOFHH.  KpoMe  xoFO,  yHHXBiBaa  CBOHCXBeHHyio  npopeccy  coiiHanHxaiiHH 
CXHXHHHOCXB,  a XaK>Ke  ^IHHaMHHHOCXB  H HepMaHeHXHOCXB  OX/teUBHBIX 
XapaKXepHCXHK  pOCCHHCKOil  COPHajIBHOH  /teilCXBHXeiHjHOCXH,  Ba>KHO  HMeXB  B BH^iy 
KaHanBi,  He  oxHocamnecH  0/iH03HaHH0  k KaKOMy-jindo  h3  o6o3HaHeHHBix  xhhob. 

Ha  coBpeMeHHOM  3xane  paxBHXHH  poccHHCKoxo  odniecxBa  Hccjie/toBaxenH 
BBi^ienHiox  xpH  Fpynnti  npodneM  coiiHajiHxaiiHH  ^texeii  h Moi[o^ie>KH:  copHajiBHo- 
HCHxonoFHHecKHe,  ecxecxBeHHo-KynBxypHBie  h copHajiBHo-KynBxypHBie. 
CopHanBHO-HCHXoJioFHHecKHe  npodneMBi  CBaxaHti  co  cxanoBnenneM 
caM0C03HaHHH  MOJio/iBix  nio/ieH,  HX  caMoonpe/ieJieHHeM,  caMoaKxyajiHxapHeH, 
caMoyxBep>K^ieHHeM  h caMopaxBHxneM.  Hadmo/iaexcH  xen^ieniiHa  k no/iMeHe  y 
Moi[o/ie>KH  HopM  ueHHocxH  BBicoKOH  KynBxypti  ycpe^iHeHHBiMH  odpaxpaMH 
MaccoBOH  HoxpedHxenBCKOH  Kyntxypti,  nepeopHeHxapHH  Moiio^ie>KH  ox 
KOUHeKXHBHCXCKHX  ^lyXOBHBIX  peHHOCXeH  K KOptlCXHO-HH/lHBH^iyailBHBIM 

peHHOcxHM.  3x0,  a xaK>Ke  oxcyxcxBHe  nexKO  ccJjopMynHpoBaHHOH  HapHOHantHOH 
H^ieH  H odte/iHHHiomeH  H^teonoxHH,  cxpaxexHH  paxBHXHH,  KOHconH^iHpyiomeH 
odniecxBO,  nejjocxaxoHHoe  BHHManne  k KyntxypnoMy  paxBHXHio  nacenenna, 
npOXHBOpeHHBOCXB  FOCy/iapCXBeHHOH  MOIIO^ie>KHOH  HOIEHXHKH  3aK0H0MepH0 
npHBOjiHX  K KpaiiHe  nexaxHBHBiM  nocne^icxBHHM. 

Ha  cJ)OHe  MHpoB033peHHecKOH  Heonpe^ieneHHocxH  Moiio/ie>KH  (oxcyxcxBHH  y 
Hee  MHp0B033peHHeCKHX  OCHOB  CMBICnOOpHeHXapHH  H COLJHajIBHO-KyUBXypHOH 
HJieHXHcJjHKailHH),  KOMMepiIHaHHXailHH  H HeXaXHBHOFO  BUHHHHH  CMH 
(cJ)opMHpyiomHX  «o6pa3»  cydKynBxypti),  HenpeKpamaionieHCH  jiyxoBHoii  axpeccHH 
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3ana/ia  h aKcnancHH  MaccoBoii  KOMMepnecKoii  KynBxypH,  Haca>K/ieHHH  cxan/iapTOB 
H ncHxoJiOFHH  oGipecxBa  noxpeGneHHa,  nponcxojiHX  npHMHXHBHaapHH  CMticna 
HenoBenecKoro  6bixhh,  HpaBCXBeHHaa  /lerpa/iapM  hhhhocxh  h CHH>KeHHe  peHHOcxH 
HenoBenecKOH  >kh3hh.  H/iex  pasMtiBaHHe  penHocxHtix  ochob  h xpa/iHpHOHHBix 
cJ)opM  o6mecxBeHHOH  MopanH,  ocnaGnenne  h paapymeHHe  MexannaMOB 
KynBxypHOH  npeeMcxBeHHocxH,  cHH>KeHHe  HHxepeca  MOJio/ie>KH  k oxenecxBeHHOH 
KynBxype,  ee  HcxopHH,  xpa/iHiiHaM,  k HOCHxenHM  HapHOHantHoro  caMocoanaHHa. 

Ho  MHeHHK)  r.  B.  AxonoBa,  j^mauuKa  coGbixhh,  CKopocxb  xexHHHecKHX, 

3KOHOMHHeCKHX,  COPHaUBHBIX,  OpraHHSailHOHHBIX  H3MeHeHHH  CXaHOBHXCH  CXOJIb 

BBicoKOH,  Hxo  BDopy  TOBopHXb  o «/iHHaMHHecKOM  cxpecce»  Hi[H  cxpecce 
Henpeo/ionHMOFo  oxcxaBaHHH  b 6bicxpo  HaMenaiomeHCH  >kh3hh.  B xo  >Ke  BpeMH 
ncHxonoFH  ceSnac  ne/iocxaxoHHO  yjjenaiox  BHHMaHHH  npoGneiviaM  FJioGanHaapHH,  a 

y>Ke  M05KH0  BBI^ieHHXB  GnOIIOFHHeCKHH,  nOJIHXOHOFHHeCKHH,  nCHXOHOFHHeCKHH 

acnexxBi  axoxo  HBJieHHH.  F.  B.  AxonoBbiM  6hina  Bti/iBHHyxa  xnnoxeaa  xnoGanbHO- 
^IHHaMHHeCKOFO  H COPHaUBHO-HHHHOCXHOFO  GaHaHCa,  OXMeneH  pSLJl  OCo6eHHOCXeH  B 
o6pa3e  >KH3HH  coBpeMeHHOFo  HenoBexa  (HHcJjopMaxHaaiiHa,  coBpeMeHHtie 
xexHOJiOFHH,  yHHBepcajiHaapHH  h jxp.),  Koxoptie  b cboio  onepe^ib  oxpa>KaioxcH  na 
cnepHcjjHKe  ncHXHXH  nio/ieH.  Ha  CMeny  penocxHOH  hhhhocxh  npnxo^iHX 
«KOHCOI[H^lHpOBaHHaH»  HHHHOCXb.  Ha-aa  HeHMOBepnO  BOapOCIUHX  B03M0>KH0CXeH 
BMemaxenBcxBa  HenoBexa  b cJ)H3HHecKHe,  GnoiioFHHecKHe  h copHantHtie  npopeccbi 
npoHcxo/iHX  Bce  GoJiBuiaa  ncHxoJiOFHaapHH  HHjiHBH^ia.  P.  M.  IIIaMHOHOB 
no^iHHMaex  npo6jieMy  BHyxpeHHefi  ^texepMHHaiiHH  npopecca  caMoonpe^ieiieHHH 
Moi[o/ie>KH.  Oco6yio  ponb  oh  npn^iaex  cyGxeKXHbiM  xapaxxepHcxHKaM  hhhhocxh, 
HO/iHepKHBaH  Ba>KHOcxb  cpe/icxB  ee  caMoynpaBneHHa,  caMopexynaiaHH.  Ha 
OCHOBaHHH  peayUbXaXOB  SMHHpHHeCKHX  HCCHe/lOBaHHH,  P.  M.  HlaMHOHOB 
/lOKasbiBaex,  hxo  jiHHHOcxHaa  /texepMHHapHa  caMoonpe/ieJieHHH  B03M0>KHa  b 
pasHbix  BapnaHxax  h b paaHofi  cxeneHH,  Gnaxo/iapH  HeMy  OHa  cnoco6Ha 
KOMneHCHpoBaxb  cnaGyio  Bbipa>KeHHOcxb  xex  hjih  hhbix  exo  xapaxxepHCXHK, 
BKnioHaH  H KoppexiiHio  BHeuiHHX  ycJiOBHH,  coa/iaBaa  6iiaFonpHHXHyio  cpe/iy  jinfL 
caMopeajiHaapHH. 

EcxecxBeHHo-KynbxypHBie  npoGneMti  cBaaaHbi  c ;iocxH>KeHHeM  cyGiexxoM 
onpe^teneHHoro  ypoBHH  cJ)H3HHecKoro  h cexcyanbHOFO  pasBHXHH.  Ha  Ka>iyiOM 
BoapacxHOM  axane  HenoBexy  Heo6xo^iHMo:  ^iocxhhb  onpe/iejieHHOH  cxeneHH 
HoaHaHHH  xenecHoro  Kanona,  CBOHCXBCHHoro  xoh  xynBxype,  b KoxopoH  oh  jkhbcx; 
ycBOHXB  aneMCHXBi  axHxexa,  chmbouhkh,  KHHCCHHecKoro  aabixa  (>KecxBi,  noati, 
MHMHKa,  nanxoMHMHKa),  CB^aaHHBie  c xenoM  h nonoponcBtiM  noBe/iCHHCM; 
paaBHXb  H (huh)  peanHSOBaxb  cJ)H3HHecKHe  h cexcyantHtie  aajiaxKH;  bccxh 
ajIopoBBiH  o6pa3  >kh3hh,  ajieKBaxHBiH  nony  h Boapacxy  (rHXHena,  pe>KHM,  nnxaHHC, 
CHOCoGbI  COXpaHCHHH  3/lOpOBbH  H OB/lOpOBUCHHa  OpXaHHSMa,  c|)H3HHeCKOrO 
caMopaaBHXHH,  ynpaBnenna  cbohm  ncHxocJ)H3HHecKHM  cocxohhhcm); 
nepecxpaHBaxb  caMooxHomcHHC  k >kh3hh,  cxhub  >kh3hh  b cooxbcxcxbhh  c 

HOHOBOapaCXHBIMH  H HH^lHBH/iyaUBHBIMH  B03M05KH0CXHMH.  BcC  3X0  HMCCX 

HCKoxopbie  oGteKXHBHBie  H HopMaxHBHBie  paanHHHH  B xex  HUH  HHBIX  perHOHanBHo- 
KynBxypHBix  ycnoBHHX  (paanHHHBie  xeMHBi  nonoBoro  coapeBanna,  axanoHBi 
My>KecxBeHHocxH  H >KeHcxBeHHocxH  B paanHHHBix  3XHocax,  perHOHax,  BoapacxHBix 
H coLjHanBHBix  rpynnax  h x.;i.). 
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CoiiHanbHO-KynbxypHbie  npoGneMH  copHajiHsaiiHH  hmoiot  cbohm 
co^iep>KaHHeM  npHoGmenne  hhhhocth  k onpe/ieneHHOMy  ypoBHio  KyntTypti,  k toh 
HJIH  HHOH  COBOKynHOCTH  3HaHHH,  yMeHHH  H HaBBIKOB.  CopHaUBHO-KyUBTypHBie 

npo6jieMBi,  KaK  nHuiyx  A.  11.  MapKOB  h F.  M.  BHp>KeHioK  [1],  xapaKxepnayiox 
HeGnaronpHHXHoe  cocxoHHHe  xex  hjih  hhbix  cocxaBnaiomHX  cpe^iti  huh  oGpaaa 
5KH3HH  H B03HHKai0X  KaK  CyGBeKXHBHO  BOCHpHHHMaeMOe  HeCOOXBOXCXBHe  MOJK/iy 
OHXHMaUBHBIM  ypOBHOM  KyjIBXypHOFO  pa3BHXHH  H 6X0  peajIBHBIM  COCXOHHHeM. 
Ocxpoxa  nepe>KHBaHHH  CHxyapHH  KynBxypno  oGycnoBnena,  ona  3a.naexcH 
Hpe^icxaBneHHeM  o HopMe,  axanone  h HBiwexca  peayntxaxoM  bochphhxhh  h opchkh 
KynBxypHOH  cHxyapHH  cyGteKxoM,  Koxoptiii  npHHHMaex  na  ceGa  oxBexcxBeHHocxt 
3a  /laHHoe  cocxoanne  h /locxynHtiMH  eMy  cnoco6aMH  ntixaexca  onxHMH3HpoBaxi> 
KynBxypHyio  >kh3hi>  hhhhocxh,  copHantHOH  rpyonti,  caMo^ieaxentHOH  oBhihocxh, 
xeppHxopHH  B peKOM.  CopHanBHo-KynBxypHBie  npoGneMti,  HocHxeiMMH  Koxoptix 
HBUHIOXCH  CerOPHHHIHHe  nOPpOCXKH,  CBH3aHBI  CO  CHH>KeHHeM  MOpajIBHBIX 
KpHxepHCB  BO  B3aHM00XH0meHHHx;  Hepa3BHX0H  chocoGhocxbk)  K COCXpapaHHK), 
conepe>KHBaHHio,  SMnaxHH;  peBanBBapneH  ljchhocxh  o6pa30BaHHa,  xpypa; 
oxcyxcxBHCM  HHxepeca  k KynBxypnoMy  nacnepHio,  HcxopHH  CBoero  Kpan; 
paapymeHHeM  pyxoBHo-HpaBcxBCHHOH  axMoccJ)epBi  b ceMte;  pocxoM 

KpHMHHaUBHOH  aKXHBHOCXH  H OXKHOHHIOniHXCH  cJ)OpM  HOBepeHHH  H pp. 

B ceropHHHiHeH  CHxyapHH  peiicxBHe  penoro  papa  cJ)aKxopoB  npnpaex  3xhm 
npo6jieMaM  oco6yio  ocxpoxy.  B nacxHocxH,  pe3Ko  HBMeHHJiacB  cHxyapHH  b ccj)epe 
ceMCHHoro  BocnnxaHHH:  oxMHpaex  cxapaa  CHCxeMa  naxpHapxanBHOH  ccmbh  c ee 
MHoropexHocxBK),  oBteKXHBHOH  HeoGxopHMocxBio  paHHero  BKnioHeHHa  B pejia 
ceMBH,  xpyp,  HecJ)opMajiBHBiM  cocepcKHM  KOHxponeM,  npeeMcxBeHHocxBK) 
3KOHOMHHeCKOrO,  COPHaUBHOFO,  npOCjjeCCHOHaUBHOFO  cxaxyca  H3  HOKOJieHHH  B 
HOKOJieHHe,  naxpHapxanBHBiM  aBxopnxexoM  pepa  h oxpa,  MOHonoJiHeii  ccmbh 
(BMecxe  CO  hikojioh)  na  nepepany  HHcJ)opMapHH.  YBenHHHBaexcH  hhcjio  nenonHtix 
ceMCH,  a xaK>Ke  ceMefi,  b Koxoptix  peiicxByiox  hcxohhhkh  KpHMHHoreHHoro 
BUHHHHH  Ha  pexeH.  Ha  o6meM  ypoBHe  pyxoBHOcxH  noppocxKOB  oxpHpaxenBHO 
CKaBBiBaexcH  noxpe6Hxei[ijCKH-npecxH>KHoe  BocHHxaHHe,  opnenxHpyioniee  pexen  na 
poGtiBaHHe  Benien  KaK  caMopent,  cnoco6  caMoyxBep>KpeHHH,  HpeonoFHHecKaa 
cyMHXHpa  cxapniHX. 

B ccj)epe  yneGHOH  peaxentnocxH  Bce  Bonee  aaMexHtiMH  cxanoBaxca 
«Ho>KHHpBi»  Me>Kpy  ecxecxBeHHBiM  npH3HaHHeM  yHeGti  b KanecxBe  Bepymeii 
peaxenBHOcxH  h cJ)aKXHHecKHM  oxHomenneM  k niKone  pexen  h noppocxKOB. 
SHaHHxenBHaH  nacxB  neparoroB  npocJ)eccHOHai[i>HO  HenpHFopna  k BOCHHxaxentHOH 
pa6oxe.  Hex  pecypcHtix  npepnocBinoK  pna  pHcJ)cJ)epeHpHapHH  h 
HHpHBHpyanHxapHH  oGyncHHa.  OxcyxcxByiox  bo3mo>khocxh  peantHoro  KOHxpona 
3a  nepaxoFHHecKOH  peaxentHocxtio  h ee  peayntxaxaMH  co  cxopoHti 
o6niecxBeHHoro  MHenna  popHxeneH. 

TaKHM  o6pa30M,  npo6iieMa  aKxyajiBHtix  KanajioB  copHanHaapHH  hhhhocxh  b 
Hocnepnee  BpeMa  npnoBpexaex  oco6oe  BHanenne,  BBHpy  BjmsLmisi  penoxo  papa 
cJ)aKxopoB  oKpy>KaiomeH  poccHHCKOH  peHcxBHxenBHocxH,  H xpe6yex  cnepnaiiBHoro 
HByHeHHH.  B KanecxBe  opnoro  h3  ocJjHpHajiBHO-HHCXHxypHOHantHBix  KanajioB 
copHajiHBapHH,  npexepneBaioniHX  MopHcJ)HKapHio,  Bticxynaex  coBpeMeHHaa 
o6pa30BaxeiHjHaH  cpepa.  HpHcxanBHoe  BHHManne  co  cxopoHti  nepaxoFOB  poi[>KHO 
6ijIxi>  ypeneno,  b HacxHocxH,  BonpocaM  pyxoBHO-HpaBCXBeHHOxo  BocnnxaHHH  b 
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Kananbi  coL(MaaM3aL(MM  anHHOCTM  aa  cospeMeHMOM  aiane  pasBUTna  poccuiicKoro  o6LpecTBa 


oGpaaoBaxenBHOM  npocxpancTBe  uikoubi,  ropo^ia;  cJ)opMHpoBaHHio 
MeJKHapHOHanBHBix  oxHomeHHH  b coBpeMeHHOH  copHanBHOH  cpe/ie  MeranonHca; 
HHHOBapHOHHBiM  aBxopcKHM  npoxpaMMaM,  npoBKxaM,  HanpaBneHHBiM  Ha 
onxHMHaaiiHio  cJjyHKLjHOHHpoBaHHH  KaHanoB  copHajiHaaiiHH.  Mo/iHcJ)HKaLiHa 
KaHajioB  coiiHajiHaapHH  hhhhocxh  bo  mhofom  saBHCHX  ox  xapaKxepncxHK 
CMbicjioonpe^ieiraiomero  npocxpaHcxBa  cy6'beKxa  b copHanbHOH  cpe/ie 
oGpaaoBaxenBHoro  ynpejiyieHHH.  HcnonbsoBaHHe  HHxepaKXHBHbix  mcxo/iob 
ne/iarorHHecKoro  conpoBO>K^ieHHH  MO>Kex  hobjihhxb  Ha  BHpxyanbHtie  KananBi 
copHanHaaiiHH  hhhhocxh.  CyGKyjiBxypntie  Kanajiti  coiiHanHaapHH  xaK>Ke  6ypHO  h 
aKXHBHO  peaxHpyiox  na  Manenmne  HSMeHeHHH  b Moiio^ie>KHOH  copHantHOH  cpe^ie. 


JlMTepaxypa  / References 
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EJIEHA  AJlEKCAHflPOBHA  >KMHflEEBA,  EJIEHA  CEPfEEBMA 
MCAEBA/  ELENAZHINDEEVA,  ELENA  ISAEVA 

HEPCnEKTUBbl  BHEflPEHMJl  KOMnETEHTHOCTHOrO  nOflXOflA  B 
CMCTEMY  JlMTEPATYPOBEflHECKOM  nOflrOTOBKM  B OBYHEHMM 
YHMTEJIEM-CJIOBECHMKOB* 

PERSPECTIVES  OF  COMPETENCE  APPROACH  INTRODUCTION  INTO 
THE  SYSTEM  OF  PHILOLOGICAL  TRAINING  OF  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE  TEACHERS 

AHHorauiiiH  / Abstract 

npe^ti[o>KeHH  pasMHUineHHa  no  noBo^ty  Bne/tpenna  KOMnexenTHOcxHoro 
no/txo/ta  B CHCxeMy  jiHxepaxypoBe/tnecKOH  no/troxoBKH  ynHxeneH  pyccKoro  aatiKa 
H nnxepaxypti  c onopon  ne  xoubko  na  KanecxBO  npeno^taBaxentcKon  jjeHxenBHOcxn 
oGynaiontero,  no  n na  noxeniinan  npocJteccnoHaiiBHoro  caMopaaBHxna 
oGynaionterocH. 

Thoughts  on  the  introduction  of  competence  approach  into  philological  training 
of  teachers  of  the  Russian  language  and  literature  are  offered  with  the  emphasis  not 
only  on  the  quality  of  teacher's  training,  but  also  on  the  potential  of  professional 
self-development  of  the  student. 


0/iHOH  H3  cocxaBiiHiouieH  coBpeMeHHoro  npouecca  odyuenna  cxano  BBe/tenne 
KOMnexeHXHOcxHoro  no^txo/ia  b npopecc  no/iroxoBKH  cneitnanncxoB  paanoro 
ypoBHa.  Ha  Focy/tapcxBenHOM  ypoBne  cero/tna  y>Ke  paapadoxana  CHCxeMa 
nporpaMMHBix  MeponpnaxHH,  nopMaxHBHO  aaKpeniMiouiHX  npouecc  nepexo/ia  k 
KOMnexenxHocxHO  opnenxnpoBaHHOMy  odyuenmo,  r/ie  Bejiyuiyio  pout  nrpaiox  ne 
XOUBKO  ananna,  nonyuaeMBie  b nepnoq  odyuenne,  no  n naBBiKH  nx  ncnonBaoBanna, 
noxenunaiiBHBie  yMenna,  Koxopuie  b xoii  nnn  nnon  cxenenn  npome/imnii  Kypc 
odyuenna  cnocoden  npnMennxB  na  npaKXHKe. 

HecMoxpa  na  BBe/tenne  neodxo/iHMBix  cocxaBJiHiouinx  b odyuenne  b cB^an  c 
BHe^tpenneM  KOMnexenxnocxnoro  nojtxoqa,  ocxaexca  KOMnireKC  /rncKyccnoHHBix 
BonpocoB  oxHOCHxenBHO  ero  opraHnaauHOHHO-MexojtnuecKOH  n nopMaxHBHO- 
npaBOBOH  odecneuennocxH,  pecypcnon  daaui  Bne/tpenna,  no^i  Koxopoii  mbi 
noHHMaeM  cJ)HHaHcoBo-3KOHOMHuecKoe,  MaxepnajiBHo-xexHHuecKoe,  xa/ipoBoe 
odecneuenne.  3xo  Kacaexca,  b xom  uncne  n cJjmronorHuecKoro  odpaaoBanna. 

OpnenxauHH  oxeuecxBeHHoro  odpaaoBanna  na  aana.HHBie  napa/rnrMBi, 
CMeuienne  aKuenxoB  b no^troxoBKe  yunxenen-cnoBecnnKOB  b nonBay  odpaaoBanna 


* Padoxa  maana  npu  (|)HHaHCOBOH  noOTep>KKe  MuHUCTepcTBa  odpaaoBauua  u uayKH  P®  b 
paMKax  upoeKxa  2.1.2  «PemeHHe  KOMUJieKCHbix  npodneivi  (JropMHpoBaHua 
upocjjeccHOHajibHOH  KOMnexeHUHH  neziarora  u ncuxojiora  b CHCxeivie  uenpepbiBHoro 
o6pa30BaHHa»  MeponpuaTue  2.1  «Pa3BHTHe  (JryHnaMeHxajibHbix,  npHKJia.XHbix 
HCCJieflOBaHHH  HOKP  no  ryMaHHxapnbiM  nanpaBaeunaM  nayKH  n odpaaoBanna. 
IfporpaMMa  CTpaxernuecKoro  paaBHTna  MopariTH  na  2012-2016  rr.». 
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HenoBCKa  b ero  ysKonpaKXHHecKOH  no/iroxoBKe  HMeex,  na  Ham  Barna/i,  KaK  puji 
nonoJKHxenBHBix,  xaK  h psLji  oxpHiiaxenbHtix  mombhxob.  06o3HaHHM  HeKoxoptie. 

CoBpeMeHHoe  npocJjeccHOHanBHoe  oGyneHne  6y/iymHx  yHHxeneii-cjioBecHHKOB 
HocxpoeHO  Ha  coBepmencxBOBaHHH  ox  xypca  k Kypcy  coGcxbchho- 
npocJjeccHOHanBHBix  hjih  cnepHantHtix,  cooxBexcxByiomHX  KOHKpexHOH 
cnepHanBHOcxH  KOMnexeHpHH.  IlpH  3xom  hx  Ha6op  BapnaxHBen  h aaBHCHX,  b xom 
HHCJie  H ox  npe/tnaraeMoro  jiJm  HayneHna  MaxepHana.  Cpe^iH  aa/tan 
npocJjeccHOHanBHoro  cJjHJionoxHHecKoro  oGynenna  peHxpaiiBHoe  Mecxo  aaHHMaex 
cJ)opMHpoBaHHe  H jjanBHeiimee  coBepmencxBOBaHHe  cnepHajitHtix  KOMnexenpHii, 
Koxopbie  HoaBoiMX  o6yHaioniHMCH  OBna^iext  naBtiKaMH  npocJ)eccHH  h ajieKBaxHO 
ce6H  B Hen  nyBCXBOBaxb. 

CxpeMHCB  K XepMHHOJIOFHHeCKOH  XOHHOCXH,  paaipaHHHHM  HOHHXHH 
«KOMnexeHXHocxb»  h «KOMnexeHiiHH».  «KoMnexeHXHocxb  - HHxerpajitnoe 
KanecxBO  hhhhocxh,  xapaKxepnayioniee  roxoBHOcxb  HenoBOKa  k 3cJ)cJ)eKXHBHOH 
peaiiHaaiiHH  xoh  hjih  hhoh  copnaiiBHOH  poiiH  (npocJjeccHOHana,  Hnena  o6mecxBa, 
rpa>K/iaHHHa  h x.  /(.)»  [1,  c.  16].  «KoMnexeHLiHH  - peayntxax  oGpaaoBaHHH, 
BBipaiKaiomHHCH  B ToxoBHOcxH  HeJiOBBKa  K pemeHHK)  onpe^ieneHHBix  aa/ian 
npocJjeccHOHanBHOH  h BHenpocJjeccHOHanBHOH  ^leaxejiBHocxH  na  ochobb 
HCHOnbaoBaHHH  HM  BHyxpeHHHX  H BHemHHX  pecypcoB»  [1,  c.  17].  B xaxoM  cnynae 
npocJjeccHOHanBHaH  KOMnexenxHocxB  Kax  hhhhbih  6ara>K  ne/iarora, 
aaioiioHaiomHHCH  b a^ieKBaxHOM  npHMeneHHH  nonyneHHBix  anaHHii,  yMennii  h 
HaBBIKOB  B XOH  HJIH  HHOH  o6jiaCXH  HpOCjjeCCHOHajIBHOH  /teHXeJIBHOCXH,  XaK  H 
coBOKyHHOcxB  jiHHHOcxHBix  KaHecxB,  co3/iaiox  HMH/15K  HB/iarora. 

cDopMyjiHpya  GaaoBtie  xpe6oBaHHH,  cpFOC  ne  npe/iycMaxpHBaex  (h  hb  mojkbx 
npB^iycMaxpHBaxt)  hbpbhbhb  onBunajitHtix  komhbxbhijhh,  nocKOJiBKy  b 

BOOXBBXCXBHH  C OCjjHlJHajIBHBIMH  pBKOMBH/iailHHMH  3XOX  HBpBHBHB 

paapaGaxBiBaBXBH  ByaoM  hckjhohhxbjibho  caMocxoaxBJiBHO  c yHBXOM 
HanpaBJiBHHOcxH  (npocJjHJia)  obhobhoh  oGpaaoBaxBJitHOH  nporpaMMBi  [2].  Bmbcxb  c 
XBM,  HaoxB  CHBiiHajiBHBix  KOMHBXBHijHH  (CK)  6y/iymBro  GaxajiaBpa-HB/iarora, 
HMBIOniHX  BBipaiKBHHBIH  HHBapHaHXHBIH  XapaKXBp,  MBI  BBB-XaKH  MOJKBM 
BC])OpMyjIHpOBaXB:  BJiajlBBX  MBXO/iaMH  npHMBHBHHH  HT  B npB^lMBXHOH 

(npoc])HJiBHOH)  o6jiacxH  BBOBH  /(BHXBJIBHOCXH  (CK-1);  chocoGbh  pa3pa6axBiBaxB 
aBXOpCKHB  MBXO^IHHBBKHB  MaXBpHajIBI  HO  CBOBMy  yHB6HOMy  HpB/lMBXy, 
anpoGnpoBaxB  h bhb/iphxb  hx  b yHB6HO-BocnHxaxBJiBHBiH  npopBCC  (CK-2);  anaBX  h 
yMBBX  HCHOJIBaOBaXB  XBXHHHBBKHB  CpB.HCXBa  H HHcJjOpMaiJHOHHBIB  XBXHOJIOFHH  B 
MBXO^IHHBCKOH  CHCXBMB  o6yHBHHH  yHaniHXCH  KOHKpBXHOMy  HpB^lMBXy  (CK-3); 
yMBBX  paapaGaXBIBaXB  H HPHMBHHXB  OJIBKXPOHHBIB  /(H^iaKXHHBBKHB  H 
nB.HaFOFHHBCKHB  HpOipaMMHBIB  CpB.HCXBa  B KOHKpBXHOH  CC])BpB  BBOBH  ^IBHXBJIBHOOXH 
(CK-4).  B xaKOM  oJiynaB  pBHB  h^ibx  o6  3cJ)cJ)bkxhbhom  npocJjBCBHOHajiBHOM 
caMopaaBHXHH.  O^inaxo  xaKoii  Ha6op  npoc])BCBHOHajiBHBix  KaHBCXB  hb 
npB/iycMaxpHBaBX  bhbphcJjhkh  npBno.naBaBMOFO  npBjiMBxa.  H bcjih  yHBCXB,  hxo 
HBpBHBHB  CK  M05KBX  6bIXB  BH710H3MBHBH,  CKaiKBM  BJIBJiyiOmHM  o6pa30M,  CHOCoGbH 
HHXBpnpBXHpOBaXB  HpOHBBB^lBHHH  cJlOJIBKJIOpa  KaK  c])BHOMBH  HaiJHOHajIBHO- 
jiyxoBHOH  KyjiBxypBi  Hapo/ia  (CK-1);  foxob  k anajinay  MHpoBoxo  jiHXBpaxypnoxo 
npOPBBCa  B KOHXBKBXB  HCXOpHH  H KyjIBXypBI  H B yHBXOM  OCHOBHBIX 
MBXO/IOJIOFHHBCKHX  HanpaBJIBHHH  (CK-2);  FOXOB  K cJjHJIOJIOFHHBCKOH 
HHXBpnpBXapHH  H aHajIHBy  JIHXBpaXypHBIX  HPOHBBB^IBHHH  B KOHXBKBXB  KyjIBXypBI  H 
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coLjHanBHO-HCTopHHecKoro  ontixa,  c ynexoM  sboiiiolihh  xy/io>KecxBeHHoro 
co3HaHHa  H cneuHcJjHKH  xBopnecKoro  npopecca  (CK-3);  Bna/ieex  sHaHHHMH  o6 
HcxopHH  H npHHiiHnax  nHxepaxypHOH  kphxhkh  (CK-4);  foxob  k nHHXBHCXHHecKOMy 
anajiHay  xeKcxoB  c ynexoM  3HaHHH  o6  ypoBHCBOH  cHcxeMe  pyccKoro  a3BiKa  h ee 
e/tHHHpax  B ejiHHCXBe  hx  co^iep>KaHHa,  cJ)opMBi  h cjjyHKpHH  (CK-6),  xo  xaKoii 
BapnaHX  cJ)aKXHHecKH  ocxaBnaex  6e3  BrnmamisL  /ioboubho  Ba>KHBie  KOMnoHenxBi 
noziroxoBKH,  nepeHHCJieHHtie  BBime.  A nocKOJitKy  ochoboh  c|)HJioi[orHHecKoro 
o6pa30BaHHH  HBJMexcH  xeKcx,  a xiiaBHOH  jjeaxenBHOcxBio  cnepHajiHcxa-cJjHnonora, 
cooxBexcxBeHHo,  - pa6oxa  c xbrcxom,  h HMenno  nHxepaxypoBe^iHecKaH  h 
nHHrBHcxHHecKaa  KOMnexeHpHH  b hx  opraHHHecKOM  e^iHHcxBe  Henocpe/icxBeHHo 
CBHxaHBi  c xeKcxoM,  ero  HxyHeHHeM. 

Mbi  HOHHMaeM,  Hxo  KnioHeBBiM  npHHiiHnoM  o6yHeHHa,  ocHOBaHHoro  Ha 
KOMHexeHiiHHX,  aBJiaexcH  opneHxaiiHH  na  pexynBxaxBi,  XHaHHMtie  jinsL  ccjjepti 
npHMeHeHHH.  TaKHM  o6pa30M,  jijm  yHHxeira  jiHxepaxypti  na  nepBBiH  nnan 
BBi/iBHraexcH  hmchho  nHxepaxypoBe^iHecKaH  no^iroxoBKa,  jinsL  ynwrensi  pyccKoro 
H3BiKa  cooxBexcxBeHHO  nHHFBHCXHHecKaa  Ho^iFoxoBKa.  Bcne/icxBHe  3xofo  yHHxenB- 

CHOBeCHHK  B npHBBIHHOH  Ha  CeFO^lHHHIHHH  JjeHB  HpaKXHKe  CpejlHeH  niKOUBI 
nepecxanex  cymecxBOBaxB,  ycxynHB  Mecxo  npejiMexHHKy,  hxo  mbi  He  CHHxaeM 
n03HXHBHBIMH  H3MeHeHHHMH  JIJVL  HIKOUBHOH  HpaKXHKH  HpeHO/iaBaHHH  060HX 
npe;iMexoB. 

PaccMaxpHBaa  Bonpoc  BHe/ipenna  KOMnexenxHocxHOFO  no^jxo/ia,  Heo6xo^(HMO 
npHHaxB  BO  BHHMaHHe  H xo,  Hxo  y/tenBHBiH  Bee  caMocxoHxenBHOH  pa6oxBi 
o6yHaiomHXCH  xna^nxenBHO  noBBimeH,  a KOHxponnpyiomaH  ee  nacxB  ocxaexca  BHe 
30HBI  BJiHaHHH  HpeHO/iaBaxeira,  hxo  He  MO>Kex  ne  hobuhhxb  na  KaneexBO 

CaMOHO/lFOXOBKH. 

IIocKOJiBKy  KnioHeBBiM  ycjioBHeM  jinfL  coBepmeHcxBOBaHHH  xexcxoBBix  h 
nHxepaxypoBe/iHecKHX  KOMnexenpHii,  hcxo/ih  h3  BBimecKaxaHHOFO,  aBnaexcH 
o6pameHHe  b oGynenne  cxy/tenxoB-cJiHJioiioFOB  k cJiHJionoxHHecKOMy  anannxy 
o6pa3LioB  nHxepaxypHOFo  xBopneexBa,  Kax  cHcxeMoo6pa3yiomeH  ochobbi  npopecca 
paXBHXHH  XeKCXOBOH  KOMHeXeHpHH,  HOHBUHeXCH  HeoGxO^lHMOCXB  B HJUHOCXpailHH 
/laHHOH  XeXHOHOFHH  H3BeCXHBIMH  HpHMepaMH  H3  OHBIXa  Be/iyipHX  CnepHaHHCXOB.  K 
xoMy  >Ke  3X0  6y/iex  cnoco6cxBOBaxB  no6y>K^ieHHio  k BBipa6oxKe  y 6y/iymeFo 
yHHxenH  nHxepaxypBi  caMocxoaxenBHOH  HHxepnpexapHOHHOH  cxpaxexHH,  Koxopaa 
Mo>Kex  cnyjKHXB  ochoboh  aBxopcKoii  Mexo/(HKH,  npHMCHaeMOH  b npopecce 
npeno/iaBaHHH. 

TaKHM  o6pa30M,  nepcncKXHBBi  BHe^ipenna  KOMnexenxHocxHOFO  no/ixo/ia  b 
CHcxcMy  jiHxepaxypoBejiHecKOH  ho/ifoxobkh  b o6yHeHHH  yHHxencH-cnoBecHHKOB 
CBHxaHBi  He  xonBKO  c KaneexBOM  npeno^iaBaxeiiBCKOH  /leaxenBHOcxH  oGynaiomexo, 
HO  c noxenpHan  npocJieccHOHaiiBHOFO  caMopaxBHXHH  oGynaiomexocH. 
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EJIEHA  BOPMCOBHA  51POBA51  / YELENA  YAROVAYA 

OPrAHMSAUMfl  CnEUMAJlbHOrO  OBPASOBAHMfl  B HAHAJlbHOM 
lUKOJlE  CTPAH  EBPOREMCKOrO  C0103A 

ORGANISATION  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL 
OF  THE  EUROPEAN  UNION 

AHHOTaiiiin  / Abstract 

B CTaxte  paccMaxpHBaioTCH  xeH/teHiiHH  paxBHXM  cneitHajitHoro  o6pa30BaHHH 
B HananBHOH  lUKOJie  cxpan  EBponeMcKoro  Coioaa  na  py6e>Ke  XX-XXI  cx. 
AnanHanpyioxcH  MO/tenH  HHxerpaiiHH  ynauinxcH  c ocoGbimh  oGpaaoBaxenBHtiMH 
noxpe6HocxHMH,  cJ)aKxopBi,  BnnaiomHe  na  peayjiBxaxHBHOcxt  /laHHoro  npopecca. 

The  article  examines  trends  in  the  development  of  special  education  in  the 
primary  school  of  the  European  Union  at  the  turn  of  XX-XXI  century.  It  analyzes 
the  integration  models  for  pupils  with  special  educational  needs,  the  factors  affecting 
the  results  of  the  process. 


PasBHXue  mKonti  kuk  coituaiiBHoro  uucxuxyxa  Bcer^ia  uaxo/tuxca  b paMxax 
xoro  HUH  HHoro  noiiHXHuecKoro,  OKOHOMHuecKoro  h KyjiBxypHO-HcxopHuecKoro 
KOHxeKcxa.  Ha  py6e>Ke  XX-XXI  cx.  npoueccti  pecJtopMHpoBaHHa  h Mo.nepHH3auHH 
mKoiiBHoro  o6pa30BaHHH  b EBpone  npnodpexaiox  mHpoKOMacmxadHBiii  xapaxxep: 
nepecMaxpHBaioxcH  ucjih  o6pa30BaHHa,  ero  co^tep>KaHHe,  Bonpocti  ynpaBnenna  h 
cJ)HHaHCHpoBaHHH,  CHCxcMa  KOHxpoJia  KauecxBa  o6pa30BaHHH  h x.  /(.  HxMCHeHHa 
npoHcxo/tax  na  Bcex  mKonuHtix  ypoBHHX,  b xom  UHcne  h na  nauajiBHOM,  KoxopoMy 
y.neiraexcH  oco6oe  rocy/tapcxBCHHoe  h odutecxBCHHoe  BHHMaHHe:  HauanBHaa  mKona 
nepecxaex  dtixt  xoubko  mKonoH  3HaHHH  - ona  cxanoBHXca  mccxom,  r/ie  /texH 
yuaxcH  HcnoJiBXOBaxB  cboh  chocoGhocxh  h bo3mo>khocxh  jinfL  codcxBCHHoro 
paxBHXHa  H BO  dnaro  /tpyxHX. 

TaKaa  cJ)HJiococJ)CKaH  KOHuenuna  b Kopne  mchhcx  3a/iauH  coBpcMCHHOH 
HauajiBHOH  mKonti  h o^tHOBpcMCHHO  BBiBBiBaex  npoxHBopeuHe.  Bontme,  ueM  Kor^ia- 
i[h6o,  po^tHxeiiH  o>KH^iaiox,  uxo  mKOJia  Boopy>KHX  /lexeii  xnaHHaMH  h naBtiKaMH, 
Koxoptie  HM  HOHa/iodaxcH  b oduiecxBe.  Bontme,  ucm  pantme,  po/inxenn 
3aHHxepecoBaHBi  b yuednoM  nporpecce  /texeii  h cyjtax  o KauecxBe  padoxti  mKonti 
HO  ycHCBacMocxH.  B xo  >Ke  BpeMa  cero/tHamHHH  yucHHK  nauajiBHOH  mKonti 
paccuHXBiBaex  na  yBa>KeHHe  ero  HH^iHBH.nyai[i>HocxH  h npHHHXHe  bo  BHHMaHHe  ero 
odpaxoBaxentHBix  HHxepecoB. 

noKaxaxenijHBiMH  b 3xom  nnane  hbuhioxch  npodneMti  odpaxoBaHHH  /lexeii  c 
ocodtiMH  HoxpednocxHMH.  /lo  xex  nop,  noxa  opranti  odpaxoBaHHH  h mKon 
cJtopMynnpyiox  cboh  ueim  h nnaHHpyiox  /leaxenBHOcxt  c HcnontaoBaHHeM 
cxaH^iapxoB  h HopM,  Bcer/ia  6y/tex  Kaxeropna  /texeii,  Koxoptie  ne  6y/tyx 
cooxBexcxBOBaxB  3XHM  cxaH/iapxaM.  Ohh  Hy>iyiaioxcH  b /lonoiiHHxeiiijHOM  Me/tHKO- 
ncHxoJioro-ne/taroFHuecKOM  conpoBO>K/ieHHH,  a HHor/ia  h /lonoiiHHxeiiijHBix 
ycnoBHHX. 
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Bee  CBponeiicKHe  cxpanbi  npHanaioT  HHxerpaiiHio  nanGonee  nepcneKXHBHOH 
c|)opMOH  o6yHeHHH  /lexeii  c oco6bimh  oGpaaoBaxenbHtiMH  noxpe6HocxHMH,  o^inaKo 
KayKjiasi  h3  expan  BbiGnpaex  cboh  cnoco6  pemeHHH  /laHHOH  aa^iaHH.  B noHCKe 
co6cxBeHHoro  nyxH  uaxojwroL  cero^tna  h yKpaHHa.  Ycnex  b co3/iaHHH 
HapHOHanBHOH  chcxcmbi  HH^iHBH;iyai[H3HpoBaHHoro  o6yHeHHa  /texen  c 

OrpaHHHeHHBIMH  B03M0>KH0CXaMH  3/lOpOBbH  MO>KeX  GtlXb  o6eCneHeH  npH  yCJIOBHH 
coxpaHeHHH  yHHKanBHoro  uacnejiasL  oxenecxBeHHOH  /iecJ)eKxoJiorHHecKOH  nayKH  h 
KpHXHHecKoro  nepenoca  h a/ianxapHH  coBpeMeHHtix  3apy6e>KHBix  Mo/ieneii 
HHxerpaiiHH. 

CymecxByiox  paxnHHHtie  bxfim^IBI  na  onpe^iencHHe  uousnun  «HHxerpaiiHH» 
HJIH  «BKI[IOHeHHOe  o6pa30BaHHe».  C OJIHOH  CXOpOHBI,  HHXerpailHH 
paccMaxpHBaexcH  Kax  paciunpeHne  cnepHanbHoro  o6pa30BaHHH.  /Jpyraa  noxHpHH 
noHHMaex  BKnioHCHHe  Kax  xoMGHHapHio  o6mero  h cnepHajibHoro  o6pa30BaHHa, 

HXO  MO>XeX  GbIXB  npo6lieMaXHHHbIM  B XOM  CMBICHC,  HXO  COXpaHHIOXCH  Me^lHpHHCXHe 
xoHxypbi  Bonpoca.  B jiio6om  cnynae,  ocHOBononaraiomHM  npHHpHnoM 
HHxnioxHBHoro  o6pa30BaHHH  HBJiaexcH  npH3HaHHe  o6mecxBOM  ljchhocxh 
HenoBenecxoro  MHoroo6pa3HH  h GeepeHHoexH  Bxnajja,  xoxopbiii  xa>x^ibffl  nenoBex 
Mo>xex  c^ienaxB  b paxBHXHe  axoro  o6mecxBa. 

3apy6e>XHaH  npaxxHxa  oGyncHHa  /lexeii  c orpaHHHeHHbiMH  bo3mo>xhocxhmh 
3/iopoBbH  CBH^iexenbcxByex,  hxo  HapHOHajibHbie  CHCxeMbi  cnepHanbHoro 
o6pa30BaHHH  Ha  py6e>xe  XX -XXI  cx.  omyxHUH  Heo6xo^iHMocxb  npHHpHnHanbHOH 
MO/tepHHxapHH.  Ecuh  Sanajiuafi  EBpona  Bcxynnna  b 3xox  npopecc  b xoHpe  70-x 
ro/iOB  20  Bexa,  xo  cxpaHbi  Bocxohhoh  Ebpohbi,  b xom  HHCne  h nocxcoBexcxne 
rocy/iapcxBa,  npHcxynnnH  x MO/iepHHxaiiHH  cbohx  chcxcm  cnepHajibHoro 
o6pa30BaHHH  BO  BXOpOH  HOHOBHHe  90-X  FO/IOB. 

Me>x/iyHapo^iHbie  xeHjjeHpHH  b nonHXHxe,  HaynHbix  HCCJie/iOBaHHHX  h 
ne/iaFOFHHecxoH  npaxxHxe  ycxaHOBHJiH  npaBO  ynauinxcH  c OFpaHHHCHHbiMH 
B03M05XH0CXHMH  HonyHaxb  o6pa30BaHHe  B oObiHHbix  luxonax.  flexjiapapHH 
CanaMaHXH  (KDHECKO,  1994),  no/tHHcaHHaa  «BceMHpHOH  KoHcJjepeHiiHeii  no 
o6pa30BaHHio  hhii  c ocoObimh  noxpeOHOcxaMH:  ^locxyn  h xaneexBO)),  xaxpenHna 
npaBO  Bcex  /lexen,  b xom  nncne  c nnBajin^iHocxbio,  na  nixontnoe  oOpaxoBanne. 
CnejiyioniHM  maxoM  exajia  pa6oxa  BceMnpnoFO  cJ)opyMa  no  BonpocaM  oOpaxoBanna 
B flaxape  (KDHECKO,  2000),  cxoppexxnpoBaBmeFO  MeJxjtynapo^iHbie 
oOaaaxenbcxBa  no  oOpaaoBannio  jinsL  Bcex  ^lexen  b HHxmoanBHon  oOpaaoBaxenbnon 
cpe^ie.  npHHaxne  KonBeniinn  o npaBax  HHBann^iOB  (OOH,  2006)  oOaaano 
Focy/iapcxBa-ynacxHHXOB,  no/inncaBninx  ee,  npe/iocxaBiraxb  HHcJjopMaiiHio  o 
peannaaiinn  nonnxnxn  HHxeFpnpoBanHOFO  oOpaaoBanna. 

Kax  peayjibxax  nepeocMbicnenna  /laHHon  npoOncMbi  ceFO/ina  mo>xho 
HaOnio^iaxb  cxanoBnenne  hobofo  xnna  oxHomenna  xocyjjapcxBa  n oOmecxBa  x 
HHBajiH/iaM,  X ;iexHM  c OFpannneHHbiMH  bo3mo>xhocxhmh  3;iopoBbH,  x ;iexHM  c 
ocoObiMH  oOpaaoBaxenBHBiMH  noxpeOnocxHMn. 

Ho^tCHHxano,  nxo  oxono  10-15%  ynaninxca  b HananbHon  mxone  CBponencxnx 
expan  oxHoeaxea  x jjaHHon  xaxexopnn  [3,  e.  97].  Tonnoexb  axnx  openox  xaBnenx  ox 
epepnen  nnenennoexH  ynaninxea  n ox  xofo,  xax  HopMaxHBHbie  poxyMCHXbi 
onpepeiraiox  exaxye  peOenxa  e oeoObiMH  oOpaaoBaxenbHbiMn  noxpeOHoexHMn.  Tax 
HoJibnia  Bbipeiraex  Oonee  10  xaxexopnn  ynaninxea  e oeoObiMH  oOpaaoBaxenbHbiMH 
noxpeOnoexHMH,  J^auHn  - xonbxo  pBe,  b JlHxxeHmxeHne  aaxonopaxenbHaH  6a3a 
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roBopHT  HHUIB  o KaxeropHH  ynamHXCH,  Hy>K^iaiomHXCH  b conpoBO>iyieHHH.  B 
cpe^iHeM  cxpaHBi  EC  BBi;ieiraiOT  6-10  KaxeropHH  ynauinxca  c oco6bimh 
oOpaaoBaxenBHBiMH  noxpeOHocxHMH  [5,  c.  8]. 

CerojiHa  b cxpanax  EBponeiicKoro  coioaa  peajinayioxcH  xpn  MO/renH 
HHxerpnpoBaHHoro  oOyneHHa  /lexen  b HanantHOH  uiKOJie  [3,  c.  98]: 

- Mo/renB  HHxerpapHH  /rexeii  c oco6bimh  noxpeOHocxHMH  b o6me- 
oOpaaoBaxentHyio  CHCxeMy; 

- Mo/renB  cerperapHH:  /lexH  c oco6bimh  noxpeOHocxHMH  nonyHaiox 
oOpaaoBaHHe  b cnepHanBHOH  uikoubhoh  cHcxeMe; 

- MO/renB  rnOKoro  coxpy/iHHHecxBa  Me>K^iy  jiByMH  oOpaaoBaxentHtiMH 
CHCxeMaMH:  oOuihm  h cnepHantHBiM  HanantHtiM  oOpaaoBaHHCM. 

Ha  BBiOop  xoro  hjih  hhofo  Bapnanxa  OKaatiBaiox  BUHSHHe  cJ)Hi[ococJ)CKHe, 
copHOJiorHHecKHe  h ne/rarornnecKHe  cJ)aKxopBi.  HanpHMep,  b xo  BpeMa  KaK  yHHxena 
xpeOyiox  cnepHantHBix  ycnoBHH  h o6opy;ioBaHHH  jinsL  oGyncHHa  jjexeii  c 
XH>Kei[BIMH  yMCXBCHHBIMH  paCCXpOHCXBaMH,  KaKHX  HC  MO>KeX  oOeCnCHHXB  oOtlHHaH 
HanajiBHaa  uiKona,  copHonorH  Moryx  yxBep>iyiaxi>,  hxo  Bce  /lexH  - no  KpaiiHeH 
Mepe,  KaK  mo>kho  Oontuie  - /ioidkhbi  oGynaxtca  BMecxe  b ojihoh  h xoh  >Ke  uiKone. 

Hxo  >Ke  HO/ipaayMeBaxB  no/i  «HHxerpaiiHeH»?  Bo-nepBtix,  mbi  MornH  6bi 
BBi/renHXB  opraHHaapHOHHBiH  acncKX,  x.  e.  r/ie  ocymecxBiraexcH  /rononHHxenBHaH 
no^i/iep>KKa  jjexen.  B ne^iarorHHecKOH  npaKXHKe  HanaiiBHOH  uikoubi  bo3mo>khbi 
cne/iyiomHe  Bapnanxi,:  ynauinxca  c oco6bimh  oOpaaoBaxentHtiMH 

noxpeOnocxHMH: 

a)  o6meo6pa30BaxeiHjHaH  uiKona  c jiononHHxenijHOH  no/i;iep>KKOH  b Knacce; 

6)  o6meo6pa30BaxeiHjHaH  uiKona  c /rononHHxeiiijHOH  no^i/iep>KKOH  b pecypcHtix 
Knaccax; 

b)  o6meo6pa30BaxeiHjHaH  uiKona  co  cnepHairBHBiMH  KnaccaMH  hjih  kuhhhkoh, 
r/ie  ynamHecH  nonynaiox  o6pa30BaHHe  BpeMenno  hjih  hojihbih  /reHt; 

r)  KOMOnnapHa  oOyHeHHa:  yHaipHeca  c ocoObimh  noipeOnocxaMH  npoBopax 
HacxB  yneOnoro  BpeMenn  (hcckojibko  nacoB,  hbckojibko  pHen)  b cnepHajitHOH 
lUKOJie,  ocxajiBHoe  BpeMH  ohh  noceipaiox  oOtiHHyio  lUKony; 

p)  cnepHajiBHaa  lUKOJia:  BpeMenno  (nanpHMep,  rop)  hjih  b xenenne  Bcero 
HanajiBHoro  oOpaxoBaHHH. 

Ho  KaK  xojiBKo  npHHHMaexcH  pemeHHe,  rpe  6ypex  oKaxtiBaxtca 
poHOJiHHxejiBHaa  noppepiKKa  pexeii  c ocoObimh  noxpeOHocxaMH,  BoxHHKaex  Bonpoc 
o copepiKaHHH  o6pa30BaHHH,  caMoro  yneOnoro  npopecca.  MoiKex  jih  nojinaa 
HHxerpapHH  oxnanaxt,  nxo  Bce  pexH  nojiynaiox  opnnaKOBoe  oOpaxoBanne  b ophom 
H xoM  >Ke  Mecxe?  OxHanaex  jih  cerperapna,  nxo  pexH  oOynaioxcH  no-paxHOMy  h b 
paxHBix  Mecxax? 

Hxo6bi  paxB  oxBex  na  nocxaBJieHHtie  Bonpocti,  cjiepyex  nexKO  paarpaHHHHBaxt 
ypoBHH  HHxerpapHH,  KaK  3xo  npepjiaraex  lUBeHpapcKHH  neparor  Ko6h. 
flencxBHxeJiBHO,  (pusmecKan  HHxerpapHH  HMeex  Mecxo,  Korpa  Bce  pexH  oOynaioxcH 
B opHOH  lUKOJie  (3paHHH).  TepMUHOJiozuHecKuu  u adMUHUcmpamueHbiu  ypoBHH 
HHxerpapHH  onpepejiaiox  Kaxeropnio  pexeii  c oco6bimh  noxpeOHocxHMH  h hx 
npHHapjieiKHOcxB  k yneHnnecKOMy  KOJUieKXHBy.  HoaxoMy  xepMHHOJiorHHecKaa  h 
apMHHHCxpaxHBHaa  HHxerpapHH  cxaHOBHXca  peajiBHOcxtio,  Korpa  Bce  ynamHeca, 
HeaaBHCHMO  ox  noxpeOnocxeH,  cocxaBJiaiox  epHHtra  KomieKXHB  iukojibi  (b 
lUKOJiBHBix  poKyMeHxax  H36eraiox  ynoxpeOjMxt  xepMHH  «yHamHHCH  c ocoObimh 
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noTpe6HOCTaMH»).  CoifuajibHan  HHxerpaiiHH  oxKpbiBaex  bo3mo>khocxh 
copHajiBHbix  KOHxaKXOB  Me>iyiy  bccmh  /lexbMH.  yneBnan  HHxerpaiiHH  npe/inonaraex 
o6myio  yneGnyio  nporpaMMy  jinfL  /lexeM  c oco6bimh  noxpe6HocxHMH  hjih  6e3  hhx. 
Ha  3xane  ncuxojiozmecKou  HHxerpaiiHH  lUKOna  h yHHxeira  He  /lejiaiox  paanHHHH 
Me>K/iy  yHauiHMHCH:  Bce  /lexH  «oco6bie»  [3,  c.  101]. 

Hziea  HHxerpHpoBaHHoro  oOyHeHHH,  Kax  noxaabiBaex  ohbix  eBponeiicKHx 
cxpaH,  nonynaex  HaHOoJibuiee  paaBHxne  xaM,  r/je  3xo  npoHcxo/iHX  b KOHxexcxe 
oOpaaoBaxenBHOH  houhxhkh  rocy^iapcxBa:  npHMepoM  Moryx  cnyjKHXb  pexynbxaxbi 
Ahfuhh  h HcnaHHH,  r^ie  C03.naHHe  chcxcmbi  HHxerpHpoBaHHoro  o6pa30BaHHH  cxano 
HacxBK)  pecJ)opMBi,  HanpaBneHHOH  Ha  noBbimeHHe  3cJ)cJ)eKXHBH0CXH  CHCxeMti 
o6pa30BaHHH  B penoM.  HnxerpaiiHH  HBiwexca  hboOxo/ihmbim  ycnoBHCM,  npn 
KOXOpOM  CXaHOBHXCH  B03M0>KHbIM  peaHHXailHH  LjeHeH  o6pa30BaHHa  JinSL  Bcex,  hxo 
xaxpaxHBaex  HHxepecti  He  xoiibko  onpe/ienennoH  ipynnBi  hhii,  ho  h Bcero 
oOmecxBa.  Hpn  3xom  oOecneneHne  rocy.napcxBOM  cJ)HHaHCOBOH  cocxaBnaionieH 
pecJ)opM  H npeo6pa30BaHHH  onpe/ienHex  ycnex  HHxerpapHH. 

Ohbix  cxpan,  peanHxyiomHX  nporpaMMBi  o6pa30BaHHH  jinsL  Bcex,  no^iXBep>K/iaex 
xox  cJiaKX,  Hxo  npopecc  HHxerpapHH  xpeOyex  XHaHHxenBHBix  MaxepnajiBHBix  xaxpax. 
Ecuh  cJiHHaHCHpoBaHHe  He  ocymecxBJiaexcH  b .nocxaxoHHOM  oOteMe,  xo  mjiesi 
HHxerpapHH  BpsLji  hh  MO>Kex  6bixb  peajiH30BaHa  na  npaxxHKe.  no3XOMy 
pacxo>iyieHHH  Me>K.ny  ochobhbimh  nonojKeHHHMH  HHxerpapHOHHOH  hojihxhkh  h ee 
npaKXHHecKOH  peanHxaiiHeH  HacxHHHo  oObhchhioxch  HecoBepinencxBOM 
MeXaHH3MOB  cjiHHaHCHpOBaHHH. 

B OonBiHHHcxBe  eBponeiicKHx  cxpan  xnioHeByio  ponB  b pa6oxe  c 
HHxerpHpoBaHHBiMH  yHaniHMHCH  c ocoObimh  oOpaxoBaxenBHBiMH  noxpeOHOcxHMH 
Hipaiox  niKonBHBie  yHHxena.  flononHHxenBHaa  oOpaxoBaxenBHaa  no/i/iep>KKa 
oOecneHHBaexcH  cHnaMH  npocJieccHOHaiioB,  npeHMymecxBeHHo  cnepHanBHBiMH 
ne/iaroraMH,  pa6oxy  KoxopBix  perynnpyiox,  Kax  npaBHno,  MecxHBie  opraHBi 
ynpaBneHHa  oOpaxoBaHHeM. 

B UlBeiiHH  c yneHHxaMH  cnepHanBHBix  xnaccoB  (mxoji)  paOoxaiox 
HcxmoHHxenBHO  cnepHanBHBie  ne^iaroxH.  B HxanHH  c xaxHMH  yneHHxaMH  Moryx 
paOoxaxB  xax  cnepHanBHBie,  xax  h oObiHHBie  ne^taroxH,  npHHeM  xe  h /tpyrne  b 
paBHOH  cxeneHH  necyx  oxBexcxBeHHocxB  xa  oGyneHne  /lexeii  c oco6bimh 
oOpaaoBaxenBHBiMH  noxpeOHOcxHMH.  Bo3mo>xhbi  h HHBie  BapnaHXBi.  HanpHMep,  bo 
cOpaHiiHH  HOMoniB  mxonBHBiM  yHHxeiMM  oxa3BiBaex  ci[y>x6a,  no/iBe.HOMCXBeHHaH 
MHHHCxepcxBy  iocxhiihh.  B inxonax  JTioxceMOypra  b xnacce,  r/ie  ecxB 
HHxerpnpoBaHHBie  yneHHXH,  paOoxaiox  «accHcxeHXBi»,  xoxopxie  He  Bna^ieiox 
inxonBHOH  yneOnoH  nporpaMMOH,  ho  hmoiox  3HaHHH  b oOnacxH  xoppexpHOHHOH 
ne^taroFHXH  h cnepHanBHOH  hchxohofhh.  B HpnanjiHH  copHanBHBie  ci[y>x6Bi 
Henocpe^icxBeHHO  ne  ynacxByiox  b npe^iocxaBneHHH  ycnyF  ynaiitHMCH  c oco6bimh 
oOpaaoBaxenBHBiMH  noxpeOHocxHMH.  PeFHonanBHBie  CoBexBi  no  a^ipaBooxpaneHHio 
cJiHHaHCHpyiox  MejiHiiHHcxHe  H coLjHanBHBie  ci[y>x6Bi  [2]. 

B o6meo6pa30Baxei[BHOH  inxone  /]aHHH  oxBexcxBeHHocxB  3a  y/ioBnexBopeHne 
oco6bix  oOpaaoBaxenBHBix  noxpeOnocxeH  ynaninxca  B03iio>xeHa  Ha  ynHxeiM. 
Onpe/ienHex  3xh  noxpeOHOcxn  ncnxonoFO-ne/iaFOFHHecxaH  ci[y>x6a,  xoxopaa  b 
/lanBHenmeM  cnejiHX  3a  paxBHxneM  ynameFoca,  bhochx  xoppexxHBBi  b nporpaMMy 
eFO  oOyneHHH.  Bonpoc  o HanpaBneHHH  ynennxa  Ha  cnepnajiBHoe  oGynenne 
HaxojiHXCH  B xoMHexeHiiHH  aaByna.  B cnynae  HHxerpaiiHH  peOenox  MO>xex 
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paccHHTHBaxB  Ha  paanHHHBie  thhh  no/i^(ep>KKH:  cnepHantHoe  oGyneHne  b Knacce 
CO  cneuHanBHBiM  npeno/raBaxeneM;  «rpynnoBoe  o6yHeHHe»  bhc  Knacca  (ecnH 
yncHHK  Hy>K/[aexcH  b perynapHOH  no/i/iep>KKe  no  o^iHOMy  hjih  6oJiee  npe/iMexaM). 
TaK>Ke  yHCHHK  MO>Kex  nonynaxt  noMouiB  ox  cnepHanBHoro  ne/(arora, 
coxpy;iHHHaiomero  c KnaccHtiM  yHHxeneM  hcckoubko  nacoB  b /tchb.  Y yHHxena 
Mo>Kex  6bixb  accHcxcHx,  KoxoptiH  6y/iex  conpoBo>K^iaxB  yneHHKa  bo  BpcMH  nepcMCH 
H BHcypoHHBix  McponpHHXHH.  yHHxenB,  cnepHantHBiH  ne/iaror  h accHcxcHX 
pa6oxaiox  b xcchom  coxpyjjHHHecxBC. 

B HopBe>KCKOH  lUKOne  HHxerpaiiHH  Bcex  ynamHXCH  HcaaBHCHMO  ox  hx 
cJjyHKiiHOHanBHBix  ocoGchhocxch  HBJiaexcH  o6mHM  npHHiiHnoM,  H KaK  pesynBxax 
ero  npaKXHHCCKOH  peajiHaapHH  b SHaHHxenBHOH  cxchchh  yjjanoct  bkjiiohhxb 
ynamHxcH  c oco6bimh  noxpe6HocxHMH  b oGmeoGpaaoBaxenBHBie  KnaccBi.  Ho 
Hccne/iOBaHHH  noKaatiBaiox,  hxo  no-npe>KHeMy  BOSHHKaex  mhofo  npoBncM,  Kor^ia 
no^iHHMaexcH  Bonpoc  o6  hhkhioshh.  HHKnioaHa  npejinoiiaraex  nocxpocHHC  Mocxa 
MOK/iy  o6bihhoh  h cnepHanBHOH  ne^raroxHKOH  b cJ)opMe  a/ranxnpoBaHHoro 
oGyncHHa,  hxo  no^rpaayMCBaex  HaMCHCHHe  caMoii  iukoubhoh  npaKXHKH:  lUKOna 
;ioiDKHa  opHCHXHpoBaxBCH  Ha  pa3Hoo6pa3He  ynaninxcH  h yHHKanBHOcxB  Ka>K^ioro,  a 
He  Ha  HeKoro  cpejiHero  yneHHKa.  B xo  >Ke  BpeMH  hcoGxo^ihmo  yHHXtiBaxB,  hxo 
HCKoxoptie  ynaniHecH  hmciox  ceptexHtie  h HeycxpaHHMtie  npoBneMti  3;iopoBi>H,  h 
Mepti  HO  yjioBnexBopeHHio  hx  oco6bix  oGpaxoBaxenBHBix  noxpeGnocxeH  xpe6yiox 
oco6bix  ycHJiHH.  HoaxoMy  hikojibi  h yHHxena  cxanKHBaioxcH  c penBiM  pa/iOM 
axHHecKHX,  npocJreccHOHanBHBix  h opraHHxaiiHOHHBix  ^iHJieMM,  CBaxaHHBix  c 
HHKIH03HeH  [1]. 

O^iHOH  H3  pacnpocxpaneHHBix  xen/ieHLiHH  paxBHXHH  CHCxeMBi  cnepHanBHoro 
o6pa30BaHHH  B EBpone  na  coBpeMennoM  3xane  HBUHexca  npeo6pa30BaHHe 
cneiiHanBHBix  hikoji  h HHCXHxyxoB  b pecypcHBie  peHxpBi.  Bojibhihhcxbo  cxpan 
cooGhihuh,  hxo  ohh  nnaHHpyiox  paxBHBaxB,  pa3pa6axBiBaiox  hjih  y>Ke  C03/iajiH  cexB 
pecypcHBix  peHxpoB  b cbohx  cxpanax.  TaxHe  peHxpBi  Moryx  hmcxb  paxHBie 
HaxBaHHH  H paxHBie  xa^iaHH:  b o/ihhx  cxpanax  hx  naxBiBaiox  peHxpaMH  3HaHHH,  b 
^rpyxHX  - 3KcnepxHBiMH  HUH  pecypcHBiMH  peHxpaMH.  Kax  npaBHJio,  na  hhx 
BoxnoiKeHo  pemenne  cne^ryiomHx  3a;iaH: 

- opraHHxapHH  no/rroxoBHxenBHBix  xypcoB  h xypcoB  noBBimeHHH 
KBanHcjiHKaLiHH  (nepeno/iroxoBKH)  jijisl  y^nxenen  h jrpyxHX  cnepHairHcxoB; 

- pa3pa6oxKa  h pacnpocxpancHHe  HHcJjopMapHOHHBix  h Mexo^iHHecKHX 
MaxepnajioB; 

- KOHcyjiBxapHH  po^inxenen,  nepconajia  o6meo6pa30Baxei[BHBix  hikoh; 

- nepHO/THHecKaa  homoiiib  oxttcjibhbim  ynamHMCH; 

- no;i/iep>KKa  ynamHxca  npn  BBixo^ie  na  pBiHOK  xpy;ia. 

PecypcHBie  peHxpBi,  b xaBHCHMOcxn  ox  nocxaBneHHBix  nepe/i  hhmh  xa^ran, 
Moryx  cJjyHKpHOHHpoBaxB  KaK  Ha  HapHOHanBHOM  ypoBHe,  xax  h b pernonax. 
HeKoxopBie  eBponencKHe  cxpaHBi  y>Ke  hmciox  nonoiKHxeiiBHBiH  ohbix  pa6oxBi 
pecypcHBix  peHxpoB,  cpe;iH  hhx,  nanpHMep,  ABCxpna,  HopBerna,  flanna,  UlBepHH, 
cpHHJiHH^IHa,  Knnp,  Hn/repnaH^iBi,  FepMaHHH,  FpepHa,  HopxyrajiHa  h HexHH 
aKXHBHO  BHe/rpaiox  /laHHyio  CHCxeMy.  B HcnaHHH  cnepHanBHBie  hikoubi  oGaxaHBi 
coxpy;iHHHaxB  c o6bihhbimh  niKonaMH  no  xeppnxopnajiBHOMy  npHHUHny,  a b 
BenBFHH,  Hn/repnaH^iax,  FpepHH  h BenHKoGpnxaHHH  cnepHajiBHBie  hikoubi 
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npe^iocxaBUHioT  KOHcynbTaiiHH  h ^ipyrne  ycnyrn  jinsi  oGmeoGpaaoBaxenijHHX  iukoh 
[5,c.  11], 

HecMoxpa  Ha  HSMeHeHHa  aaKOHO/taxenBHoii  Saati,  aKXHBHyio  hoshlihio 
o6mecxBeHHbix  opraHHaapHii,  HSMeHeHHe  oxHomeHHH  k /laHHOH  npoGneMe  Ha 
Focy/tapcxBeHHOM  ypoBHe,  peaynbxaxHBHocxb  h KanecxBo  HHxerpapHH  no- 
npe>KHeMy  chubho  aaBHcax  ox  penoro  pa^ja  cJ)aKxopoB,  a nacxo  h ox  hx 
KOMGHHapHH.  Hxo  KacaexcH  coifuojiozuHecKux  cJ)aKxopoB,  hboGxo^ihmo  yHHXbiBaxb, 
Hxo  ynamHecH  c oco6bimh  oGpaaoBaxenbHtiMH  noxpeGnocxHMH  nacxo  oxhochxch  k 
0C060H  copHanBHOH  HUH  oxHHHecKOH  rpynne.  Kax  cne^icxBHe  xaKOH 
npHHa^iiie>KH0CXH  yHHxeira  HanajibHOH  hikoubi  oxMenaiox  noBe/iennecKHe 
npo6iieMBi  ynaninxcH,  3a;iep>KKH  pasBHXHH,  nnoxoe  oGynenne  h x./i.  B 
HJiaHHpoBaHHH  H opxaHHaapHH  yneGnoro  npopecca  jinsL  ne^iaroroB  Ba>KHO  anaHHe  h 
HOHHMaHHe  HonoBBix  oco6eHHocxeH  jjexeii:  cpe^iH  ynaninxca  c ocoGbimh 
oGpaaoBaxenBHBiMH  noxpeGnocxHMH  Gontme  MajibHHxoB,  hbm  /leBOHex. 

TexHOJiozunecKue  cJ)aKxopbi,  nosBonaiomHe  HHxerpapHio  c/ienaxb  peajibHocxbio, 
Haxo/IHXCH  B o6l[aCXH  COBpeMBHHBIX  XeXHOJIOFHHeCKHX  pa3pa6oXOK,  HaHHHaa, 
HanpHMep,  ox  hobbix  cnyxoBbix  annapaxoB  jinsL  jiexeii  c npoGneMaMH  cnyxa  h 

XaXaHHHBaH  HeOXpaHHHeHHtlMH  B03M05KH0CXHMH  HHcJjOpMapHOHHO- 

KOMMyHHKapHOHHBIX  XeXHOHOFHH.  XoXH  BJIHHHHe  HKT  Ha  KaneCXBO  o6pa30BaHHH 
/lo  CHx  nop  ocxaexcH  xomoh  jinsL  o6cy>iyieHHa  cpe^iH  hchxojiofob  h ne^iaxoFOB, 
Bonpoc  o Heo6xo^iHMocxH  HX  npHMeneHHa  b yneGnoM  npopecce  pemen 
0^iH03HaHH0.  Ho  HpaKXHHecKH  BCB  eBpoHeHCKHe  cxpaHbi  cxonKHyjiHCb  c npoGneMOH 
Ka/ipoBOFo  o6ecneHeHHH.  IIlKonaM  Hy>KHbi  cnepHajiHcxbi  c /ibohhoh 
KBajiHcJjHKapHeH:  HKT  yHHxenb  h cnepHaiibHbiH  ne/iaxoF.  B CBaxH  c 3xhm  BHecenbi 
H3MeHeHHH  B yHHBcpcHxexcKHe  npoxpaMMBi  Ho^iFoxoBKH  yHHxeneH.  A 3X0  y>Ke 
xpynna  nedazozunecKux  cJ)aKxopoB,  Koxoptie,  no  mhchhio  Hccne/iOBaxeiieH,  b 
paBHOH  cxeneHH  c OKOHOMnnecKHMH  (cJjHHaHcnpoBaHHe),  onpe/ienaiox  ycnex 
HHxexpaiiHH.  CnepHajiHcxbi,  npHHHMaiomHe  HOByio  CHCxeMy  peHHOcxeH 
(ne^iaFOFHHecKHH  xaxx,  xonepaHXHOcxb,  ninpoxa  BXFiia^iOB  Ha  o6pa30BaHHe), 
chocoGhbi  peniHXb  xa/ianH  jihhhocxhofo,  OMopHOHajibHoxo,  XBopnecKoxo, 
copHajiBHOFo  paxBHXHH  pe6eHKa. 

no^i;iep>KaHHe  cncxeMti  cnepHanbHOFO  o6pa30BaHHa  /ia>Ke  jinsL  cxpan  c 

paXBHXOH  3K0H0MHK0H  H BbICOKHM  ypOBHOM  >KH3HH  3X0  BHaHHXeUBHaH  CXaXBH 
BHyxpeHHHX  pacxo/(OB,  no3XOMy  aKOHOMunecKue  cJ)aKxopbi  OKaxbiBaiox  BnnaHHe  Ha 
Bbi6op  Focy^iapcxBa:  coxpaHaxb  ox/ienbHyio  CHCxeMy  cnepHajibHoxo  o6pa30BaHHH 
HJiH  Ho^ipaxyMeBaxb,  nxo  oGbiHHaa  niKOJia  cnpaBiraexcH  c noxpeGnocxHMH 
oco6eHHBix  ynaninxcH.  HanpHMep,  b HnjiepiiaH^iax  pacxo^iBi  Ha  pe6eHKa  b 
cnepHajiBHOH  niKone  jijvl  /lexen  c hcfkhmh  oxKnoHeHHHMH  b oGyneHHH  h 
HOBe^ieHHH  npH6i[H3Hxei[bHo  B nexbipe  paxa  Gontme,  hbm  Ha  «HopMai[bHOFo» 
ynaniexocH  HananbHOH  hikoubi.  Ecjih  cpaBHHXB  cxohmocxb  oGynenna  pe6eHKa  c 
XH>Kei[BIMH  cJ)H3HHeCKHMH  H yMCXBBHHBIMH  HC^lOCXaXKaMH,  HOCeiliaiOmeFO  HIKOIiy 
jinsL  /lexeii-HHBaiiH/ioB,  c pacxo/iaMH  na  oGyncHHe  pe6eHKa  o6bihhoh  hikojibi 
cooxHomcHHe  6y.nex  20  k 1 [5,  c.  102].  O^ihhm  h3  chocoOob  pemeHna  .naHHoii 
npoOiieMBi  MO>Kex  cxaxB  nepecxpoiiKa  xpajtHpHOHHOH  chcxcmbi  cJiHHaHCHpoBaHHH 
o6pa30BaHHH  .nexeii  c xh^chbimh  h MHo>KecxBeHHBiMH  HapymeHHHMH.  Hpopecc 
/leHHCXHXypHajIHXailHH,  XJiaBHBIMH  OCoOeHHOCXHMH  KOXOpOFO  HBHHIOXCH 
papHOHaiiBHoe  pacxo^ioBaHHe  xocy/iapcxBeHHBix  cpe/icxB  h bo3mo>khocxb  hc 
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oxpHBaTB  pe6eHKa  ox  ceMBH,  Hanajica  6oJiee  20  nex  naaa;!  b CUIA  h b pa/re 
pasBHXBix  cxpaH  EBponti.  IIoJioJKHxeiiijHBm  ontix  /reHHCXHxypHanHaaLiHH 
cnepHanBHoro  oOpaaoBaHHH  /laex  bo3mo>khocxi>,  BO-nepBtix,  coxpaHHXt  h 
pasBHBaxB  /laHHyio  CHCxeMy,  a BO-BxopBix,  y/roBnexBopaxB  ocoObib 
oOpaaoBaxenBHBie  noxpeOHOcxH  ynamHXCH  c orpaHHHeHHtiMH  bo3mo>khocxhmh  b 
xoH  Mepe,  Koxopaa  npe/iycMoxpeHa  coBpeMeHHtiMH  xyMaHHcxHHecKH 
OpneHXHpOBaHHBIMH  Me>K^iyHapO/lHBIMH  CXaH/iapXaMH.  IIoMHMO  SKOHOMHHeCKOrO 
3cJ)cJ)eKxa  /reHHCXHxypHanHBaiiHH  3apy6e>KHi>ie  cnepHanHcxti  npe^rnaraiox  nepenoc 
npHopHxexoB  cJ)HHaHCHpoBaHHa  Ha  CHCxeMy  paHHeii  homouih  h /roiuKonBHoe 
o6pa30BaHHe  /rexeii  c npoOneMaMH  b pa3BHXHH:  paHHM  /iHarHocxHKa  h 
CBoeBpeMeHHaa  homouib  hobbouhx  mhofhm  /lexHM  buhxbch  b cHcxeMy  o6mero 
o6pa30BaHHH,  xaKHM  o6pa30M,  MeHBiuee  hhcho  /rexen  6y;iex  Hy>K/iaxBCH  b 
cnepHajiBHBix  lUKOJiax. 

AHanHBHpya  paxBHXHe  cnepHanBHoro  o6pa30BaHHH  b cxpaHax  3ana/iHOH 

EBpOHBI,  M05KH0  TOBOpHXB  o6  OXCyXCXBHH  B^IHHBIX  HOJIXO/IOB  H HpaBHJI 
opraHHxapHH  conpoBo>iyieHHH  h no^i;iep>KKH  /rexeii  c ocoObimh  oOpaxoBaxenBHBiMH 
noxpeOHocxHMH,  HHxerpHpoBaHHBiMH  B o6meo6pa30Baxei[BHBie  yHpe>K^ieHHH. 
3K0H0MHHeCKH  pa3BHXBie  TOCy/iapCXBa  CO  CI[0>KHBmHMCH  rpa>K^iaHCKHM 
oOmeCXBOM  H BBICOKHM  ypOBHCM  >KH3HH  nO-pa3HOMy  HOHHMaiOX  H pCIUaiOX 
npoOncMBi  HHxerpaiiHH.  Tax  no^i;iep>KKy  peOcHKa  c ocoObimh  oOpaxoBaxenBHBiMH 
HoxpeOHOcxaMH  b o/ihhx  cxpaHax  ocyniccxBiraiox  mxaxHBic  cncpHanHCXBi  yHcOnoro 
3aBC/iCHHH,  npHHHMaionicro  HHXcrpHpoBaHHoro  yncHHKa,  b /rpyxHX  - cncpHanHCXBi 
H3BHC.  IIpH  3XOM  MaCHIXaO  H FIiyOHHa  n0^l/lCp>KKH  3aBHCHX  ox  HoxpcOnocxcH 
KOHKpcxHOFO  pcOcHKa.  Pajt  cxpaH  npc^iycMaxpHBacx  OKaxannc  homohih 
HHXcxpnpoBaHHOMy  yncHHKy  Kax  b xnaccc,  xax  h bhc  xnacca.  B cnyHaax 
pCaOHJIHXapHH,  UCHCHHH  H np.  HOMOHIB  M0>XCX  OCymCCXBIMXBCH  H BHC  mXOJIBI. 
IIOBCCMCCXHO  npOCJIOXHBaCXCH  XCH/rCHIIHH  yCHJICHHH  HHcJjOpMapHOHHOH  H 
MCXO^IHHCCXOH  n0^i;iCp>XXH  H niXOUBHOFO  yHHXCira  H PO^IHXCIICH. 

Ha  ^laHHBiH  MOMCHX  Focy;iapcxBa  h hixoubi  npaxxHxyiox  xaxHC  HanpaBncHHH 
/rCHXCUBHOCXH,  XaX  npCBCHXHBHBIC  MCpBI  HJIH  paHHSa  HHXCpBCHIIHH, 
HHcJjopMapHOHHaH  no^i;icp>xxa,  jjcHHCXHxyiiHaiiHxaLiHH  cncpHanBHOFO  o6pa30BaHHH, 
^lHcJ)cJ)cpcHLiHaLiHH  HUH  a/ranxapHa  yHcOnoH  npoxpaMMBi  h npopccca  oOyncHHH  x 
HH/lHBH/iyai[BHBIM  B03M05XH0CXHM  yHCHHXa,  yCOBCpHICHCXBOBaHHC 

o6nico6pa30Baxci[BHOH  hixoubi  no/i  Hy>x;iBi  HHXcipnpycMBix  b hcc  yncHHXOB, 
BXHIOHaH  CHCPHajIBHyiO  HO/lFOXOBXy  yHHXCHCH-npC^lMCXHHXOB  H paX^rCHCHHC 
OXBCXCXBCHHOCXH  HC/iaFOFOB.  CxpaHBI  3ana^lHOH  EBpOHBI  HaMCXHHH  OCHOBHBIC 
HanpaBHCHHH  paxBHxna  cncpHajiBHOFO  oOpaxoBaHHa:  npcjiocxaBiicHHC  HHcJiopMaiiHH 
(o6mCH  H CHCPHcJiHHCCXOh),  BOBHCHCHHC  B /ICHCXBHC  (oOlIICCXBCHHBIC  OpFaHHXapHH, 
mXOHBHBIC  XOHHCXXHBBI,  pOJlHXCIIH),  XpaHCCjlOpMailHH  IHXOHBHBIX  CHCXCM  (oCpCXO^l 
X CJIHHOH  oOpaXOBaXCHBHOH  CHCXCMC  C cJiyHXllHHMH  COnpOBO>X^lCHHa 
HHXCipHpOBaHHBIX  /(CXCH,  XOHCyHBXHpOBaHHH  HX  pOJlHXCIICH,  HC/iaFOFOB  MaCCOBBIX 
HIXOH),  paCniHpCHHC  BpCMCHHBIX  ipaHHll  CHCPHailBHOFO  o6pa30BaHHH  ox  HCpBBIX 
MCCapCB  H Ha  npOXH>XCHHH  BCCH  >XH3HH. 
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ryJlbSAflA  AHYAPOBHA  XYCAMHOBA  / GULZADA  KHUSSAINOVA 

OOPMMPOBAHMEnPOOECCMOHAJlbHO-MHHOBAUMOHHOM 
KPEATOCOEPbl  BYflymMX  MAfUCTPOB  B CMCTEME 
MYSblKAJlbHOrO  OBPASOBAHMfl  KA3AXCTAHA 

FORMATION  OF  PROFESSIONALLY-INNOVATIVE  CREATIVE  SPHERE 
OF  FUTURE  MASTER  DEGREE  STUDENTS  IN  THE  KAZAKHSTAN 
SYSTEM  OF  MUSICAL  EDUCATION 

AHHOTaMMH  / Abstract 

J\amiasi  cxaxBH  aaxpaxHBaex  aKxyanBHyio  npoGneiviy  npoitecca  cJ)opMHpoBaHHH 
npocJteccHOHanBHo-HHHOBapHOHHOH  KpeaxoccJtepBi  6y^tymHx  MarncxpoB 
MysBiKajiBHoro  o6pa30BaHHH.  Hano^ena  xapaKxepncxHKa  npocJteccHOHanBHO- 
co^tepjKaxenBHBix  acnexxoB  npopecca  no/troxoBKH  Gy^tymnx  MaxHcxpoB 
MyatiKajiBHoro  o6pa30BaHHH  b KaBaxcxane,  opneHXHpoBaHHOH  na  c|)opMHpoBaHHe  y 

HHX  HHHOBapHOHHO-KpeaXHBHBIX  Cn0C060B  MBIUIUeHHH. 

This  article  mentions  the  actual  problem  of  the  forming  of  professionally 
innovative  creative  sphere  of  future  Master  degree  musical  students.  The 
characteristic  of  the  professional  and  intentional  aspects  of  the  future  Master  degree 
musical  students  training  in  Kazakhstan  oriented  at  the  formation  of  their  innovative 
and  creative  ways  of  thinking  is  stated  in  this  article. 


KasaxcxaHCKHH  npHopuxex  nocxuH^iycxpHajiBHO-HHHOBauHOHHoro  pasBuxua 
cxpauBi,  npe/tnojiaraex  uajiHUHe  npoitecca  Mo^tepHnsaunn  bo  Bcex  odnacxax 
3KOHOMHKH,  KyiTBxypBi  H o6pa30BaHHH.  J\jm  pemenna  /tannon  3a.naHH  na  cero/tna 
aKxyajiBHBiM  cxanoBuxca  najinune  BBicoKOKBanncJtHUHpoBaHHBix  Ka/tpoB, 
cooxBexcxByioutero  ypoBna  n npocjtniia,  KOHKypenxocnocodnBix  na  ptinKe  xpy.ua, 
KOMnexenxHBix,  CBodojtno  BnajteioutHX  CBoeii  npocjteccnen,  opneHxnpoBaHHBix  b 
ciio>KHBix  odnacxHx  /teaxentnocxH,  cnocodnuix  k acJtcJteKXHBHoii  pa6oxe  no 
cneunajitnocxH  na  ypoBne  MOK/tynapo/intix  cxan^tapxoB,  b xom  nncne  n b 
KasaxcxancKoii  chcxcmc  noztroxoBKH  MarncxpoB  My3BiKain>noro  odpasoBanna  [2]. 

CoBpeMenntiH  npouecc  pasBnxna  Bticmero  odpasoBanna  no^tnnnen  xpna/te 
«o6pa30BanHe  - nayxa  - HnnoBauHH»,  c noBtimenneM  ponn  xpy.ua  b pasBHxnn 
nnnnocxH  n rocy/tapcxBa,  ycnnenneM  BsanMOCBasn  counaiiBnoro  n 
SKonoMHuecKoro  pasBHxna,  npn  3xom  aKxyannsnpyexcH  pom,  snannii  Kax  cjtaxxopa 
npocJteccHonajitnoH  ycnemnocxn,  cJtopMnpyioxcH  noBtie  uennocxntie  opnenxnpti, 
6a3HpyioutHecH  na  cJtynKUHonajiBnoH  ipaMoxnocxn  n KOMnexenxnocxn  [3]. 

O^tna  H3  KonuenxyaiiBnBix  3a/tan  BBicmeii  My3BiKaiu>no-o6pa30Baxein>noH 
CHCxeMBi  - naynnxB  6y/tyutero  Marncxpa-ne/tarora  necxan^tapxno  mbichhxb, 
XBopnecKH  pemaxB  npodneMti,  BiiajtexB  nayuntiMH,  npocJteccHonantnBiMH 
naBBixaMH,  Koxoptie  nosBonax  a/tanxnpoBaxBca  6e3  cxpeccoB  n noxpHcennn  k 
dticxpuiM  nepcMenaM  b coLtnajitnon,  HncJtopMauHonnoH,  xexnonornnecKon  n Bceii 
npocJteccHonajitnoH  cpe^te,  nepecxpoiiKa  Koxopoii  axxuBno  odecnennBaexca  na 
cero^tna  b KasaxcxancKoii  chcxcmc  MysBiKajiBHoro  odpasoBanna. 
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Oco6oe  3HaHeHHe  na  HbrneuiHeM  axane  npn/iaeTCH  ueneHanpaBnenHOH 
opHeHxapHH  Ha  npopecc  cJ)opMHpoBaHHH  npoc|)eccHOHajibHOH  KpeaxoccJ)epbi 
6y/iymHx  MaxHcxpoB  MysbiKanbHoro  oOpaaoBaHHH,  eii  no/iHHHeHbi  Bce  ajieMCHXbi 
yneOHoro  npopecca,  HayHHO-HCCJie/iOBaxeiibCKaH  pa6oxa  npeno/iaBaxeiieH, 
ocHOBbiBaiomaHCH  Ha  /laHHbix  3apy6e>KHbix  h Ka3axcxaHCKHX  hchxohofo- 
ne/iaroFHHecKHX  HCCJie/iOBaHHH  bo  Been  oOnacxH  My3biKajibHOFO  o6pa30BaHHH, 
Hccjie/ioBaBmHx  cJ)eHOMeH  KpeaxoccJ)epbi  Kax  ccj)epbi  nojiHxy/io>KecxBeHHOFo 
B3aHMo;ieHCXBHH  HHHHOCXH  oOyHaiomeFOCH,  Kyjibxypti  h oOniecxBa  na  ochobb 
CHHepFexHKH  HapHOHanBHbix  Kynbxyp. 

IIpoOjieMa  KaHecxBeHHOFO  ynynmeHna  ochobhbix  napaMexpoB  KaaaxcxaHCKOH 
Bbicmeii  My3biKai[bHO-o6pa30Baxei[bHOH  CHCxeMbi  CB^aana  na  ceFo^ina  co 
cxpaxeFHeH  onepe>KaiomeFO  paaBHXHH  Ka>iyiOFO  oGynaionieFOCH  na  npoxH>KeHHH 
BceFO  nepHojia  oGyneHna  b MaFHCxpaxype,  a ee  npHopHxexHaa  hhhhh  CBaaana  c 
paBBHXHBM  Hx  nHHHocxHOH  KpeaxoccJ)epbi  B oHope  Ha  cne^iyiomHe  oOmne  ycnoBHa: 

- o6me/iocxynHoe  o6pa30BaHHe  nepea  bcio  jkhbhb  (cHcxeMaxHHecxoe 
HOBBimeHHe  KBajiHcJjHKapHH  Hepe3  npopecc  coBepmeHcxBOBaHHH 
HHHHOCXHOFO  KaHecxBa  «caMoo6yHaeMocxH»); 

- HanHHHa  npo^iyMaHHOH  h opFaHH30BaHHOH  ccj)epbi,  oOecneHHBaionieH 
3;iopoBbe  Hepe3  bcio  >KH3Hb  (o3;iopoBJieHHe  h cnopx); 

- oOecneneHHH  CHHepFexHXH  o6pa30BaHHH,  HayxH,  HcxyccxBa,  jipyFHX  cejiep 
co3/iaHHa  peHHocxeH,  h^ibh,  xbxhojiofhh  h x.h.,  peaynbxaxoB  h pecypcoB  b 
npopecce  npHoOpexenna  H36paHHOH  npocJieccHH; 

- cxpeMneHHH  k /iocxH>KeHHio  3aHHxocxH  6y/iymHx  cnepHanHcxoB  b 
HenpepbiBHOH  MyabiKajibHo-oOpaaoBaxenbHOH  ccjiepe  na  ochobb 
coxpy^iHHHBCXBa  c paOoxo/iaxBnaMH  [3]. 

K jiHHHOcxHbiM  KaHBCXBaM  6y/iymHX  MaFHCxpoB  MyabiKanBHOFO  o6pa30BaHHa, 
KOXOpblB  oOBCHBHaX  pa3BHXHB  HX  HpOCjlBCCHOHailbHOH  KpBaXOCCjiBpBI  MO>KHO 

oxhbcxh: 

- CaMOCXOHXBUBHOB  npHoOpBXBHHB  HB06x0/lHMbIX  3HaHHH  H HX  yMBJIOB 
npHMBHBHHB  Ha  HpaKXHKB; 

- yMBHHB  KpHXHHBCKH  MblCHHXb; 

- CHOCoOhOCXB  Fh6kO  a/tanXHpOBaXbCa  K npOCjlBCCHOHaUBHblM  H >KH3HBHHbIM 
CHxyapHHM; 

- chocoOhocxb  ananHXHHBCKH  mbicjihxb; 

- 6IjIXI>  KOHXaKXHbIMH  B oOlIIBHHH  C MaFHCXpaHXaMH  H HpBHO/iaBaXBIIHMH; 

- Xpy^lHXbCH  uajl  pa3BHXHBM  npOCjlBCCHOHailbHOFO  HHXBUHBKXa. 

KaHBCXBa  hhhhocxh  Oy^iymnx  MaFHCxpoB  CBH3aHbi  c cJiopMHpoBaHHBM  hx 
HHXBnnBKxyanBHO-npocJiBCCHOHaiibHOFO  noxBHpHajia  b npopBCCB  oOyHBHHa. 

CjIOBO  "MaFHCXp"  - HaXHHCKOFO  npOHCXO>K^lBHHa  H HOXOMy  HMBBX  ^ipBBHHB 
KopHH.  Oho  OBHanaBX  "nacxaBHHK",  "yHHXBUb",  pyKOBOjiHXBUb".  B pyccKOM 
HBpBBOJIB  CJIOBO  "MaFHCXp"  o6o3HaHaBX  "MaCXBp  CBOBFO  JJBHa".  Ox  3XOFO  CHOBa 
o6pa30BaH,  HanpHMCp,  MyXblKOBC^lHBCKHH  XCpMHH  "Maaexpo",  HXO  3HaHHX  OonbinoH 
Macxcp,  npH3HaHHbiH  CHBiiHanHcx  B oOnacxH  MyxbiKH. 

Ha  CBFO/iHH  B KaxaxcxaHCKOH  xpcxypoBHBBOH  CHCXBMB  BbiciHCFO  o6pa30BaHHa 
MaXHCXp  - 3X0  niHpOKO  OpyjlHpOBaHHBIH  CHBIIHaHHCX,  BHa^IBIOmHH  MBXO/tOHOFHBH 
HayHHOFO  XBOpHBCXBa,  COBpCMBHHBIMH  HHcJlOpMapHOHHblMH  XBXHOHOFHaMH, 
HOZIFOXOBUBHHBIH  K HCCHB/lOBaXBJIIjCKOH,  KOHCyJHjXapHOHHOH,  aHaHHXHHBCKOH 
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ZteaxenBHOCTH.  /JaHHaa  cxpyKxypa  BHcmero  o6pa30BaHHa  npecnejiyex  penb  - 
pacuiHpHXB  B03M05KH0CXH  By30B  B y/iOBnexBopeHHH  MHoroo6pa3HBix  KynbxypHO- 
o6pa30Baxei[BHBix  3anpocoB  hhhhocxh,  noBbimeHHH  HayHHO-npocJjeccHOHantHOH 
noziroxoBKH  cnepHanHcxoB  c ynexoM  noxpeGHOcxeii  skohomhkh  h ptiHKa  xpyzia  [2]. 

Co  cxopoHBi  cnepHajiHcxoB,  pa6oxaiomHX  b CHCxeMe  BBicmero  o6pa30BaHHa 
Ka3axcxaHa  npoHBiraexcH  oco6bra  HHxepec  k H/iee  BBezieHM  cHcxeMti  no/iroxoBKH 
no  HanpaBneHHHM  Bticmero  oGpaBOBanna  c ee  MHoroypoBneBon  cxpyKxypon.  flBe 
nepBBix  cxynenn  hmbiox  paBnnnnBie  no  penaM  Bapann.  EaKanaBpnax  npnanan 
o6ecnenHBaxb  nonynenne  cxypenxaMH  cJ)ynpaMenxajibnoro  oEpaaoBanna  b 
pocxaxonno  mnpoKon  oEnacxn  anannii  b conexannn  c 6a30BbiMH  CBepennaMH  h3 
ppyrnx  naynntix  oEnacxen  n sneMenxaMH  nananbnon  npocJ)eccHonai[H3apHH,  a 
Marncxpaxypa  - paaBHxne  na  axon  ocnoBe  cncxeMti  yrnyEnennon 
cnepnannanpoBannoH  noproxoBKn  KappoB  pjia  naynno-nccnepoBaxenBCKon  n 
neparornnecKOH  peaxentnocxH  na  6a3e  HMeiomnxcH  naynno-neparoFnnecKHX 
uiKon.  Taxon  nopxop  npepycMaxpnBaex  xaK>Ke  nonnManne  EaKanaBpnaxa  n 
Marncxpaxypti  Kax  pnyx  cocxaBntix  nacxen  epnnon  pByxypoBneBon  cncxeMti 
noproxoBXH  no  MyaBixanbno-oEpaxoBaxenbnoMy  nanpaBnennio. 

B CBoen  peaxenbnocxH  no  paxBepxbiBannio  Marncxpaxypti,  npocJ)eccopcxo- 
npenopaBaxentcxHH  xonnexxHB  Kaxaxcxoro  napnonantnoro  ynnBepcnxexa 
HcxyccxB,  B cocxaBe  xoxoporo  pa6oxaex  aBxop  cxaxtn,  pyxoBopcxByexca  TOCO  PK 
«noci[eBy30Bcxoe  oEpaaoBanne.  Marncxpaxypa.  OcnoBntie  noiio>xenHH  TOCO  PK 
5.04.033-201 1»  [1],  xoxopoe  cbirpajio  Bajxnenmyio  pout  b cxanoBnennn  nncxnxyxa 
Marncxpaxypti  npocJ)Hin>noro  n naynno-neparornnecxoro  nanpaBnennn. 

Opnn  H3  ocnoBntix  BonpocoB  noproxoBxn  MarncxpanxoB  b paMxax  Ba>xnoro  na 
ceropna  npopecca  axxpepnxapnn  ByxoB,  na  nani  Baraap,  ocnoBbiBaexca  na 
cxpaxernnecxoH  penn  caMoro  Bononcxoro  npopecca,  npepnonaraiomen 
«copeHCXBHe  MoOnntnocxH  nyxeM  npeoponenna  npenaxcxBnn  3cJ)cJ)exxHBnoMy 
ocymecxBnennio  CBoOopnoro  nepepBH>xenHH».  J\nsL  axoro  nepep  xaxaxcxancxon 
CHCxeMOH  cxoHX  3apana  pocxH>xenHH  MaxcHMantno  cxopnoro  ypoBna  Bticmero 
oOpaaoBanna  c eBponencxHMH  cxpanaMH,  a BtipaBaeMtie  no  peayntxaxaM  oBynenna 
naynntie  cxenenn  poi[>xnBi  Obixb  nanOonee  npoapannBiMH  n nerxo 
conocxaBHMBiMH,  nxo  B CBOK)  onepepb,  npnBeno  x BBepennio  b Byaax  cncxeMti 
nepeaanexa  xpepnxoB,  Btipann  cnepnajitnoro  npHJio>xenHH  x pnnnoMy  na  ocnoBe 
nopBeprniHXCH  npopeccy  pecJjopMnpoBanna  yneOntix  paOonnx  njianoB 
cnepnajitnocxH  «My3bixain>noe  oOpaaoBanno). 

Jinn  oOecnenenna  ny>xnBix  pna  axoro  ycnoBHH  n cooxBexcxByioniero 
oOpaaoBaxentnoro  cxaxyca  b nanicM  ynnBepcnxexe  Obinn  ynxenti  n Bxmonenti: 

- oOaaaxeiiBnBiH  MnnnMyM  xpeOoBannn  x noproxoBxe  cnepnanncxa  na 
ocnoBe  TOCO  Marncxpaxypti  no  cnepnanbnocxH  «My3Bixajn>noe 
oOpaaoBanno); 

- ynex  n naynenne  cnepncjjnxn  CcBcpnoro  pernona  pecnyOnnxn,  b xoxopoM 
pacnoi[o>xen  Bya; 

- nnpHBHpyanbnaH  cnepncjjnxa  naniero  Byaa,  cnoJXHBUinxcH  xpapnpHH  b 
oOynennn  n Bocnnxannn,  coxpypnnnecxBa  n BaanMOCBaan  paannnnBix 
naynntix  mxon,  x xoxoptiM  oxnocnxca  npocJ)eccopcxo-npenopaBaxein>cxHH 


cocxaB. 
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OcHOBOH  pasBHTHH  Hauiero  Byaa  nBJifieTCfi  nocxeneHHbiH  nepexo/i  k 
yHHBepcHxexcKOMy  KOMnneKcy,  b ochobb  Koxoporo  i[e>KHx  cxeMa  "oGpaaoBaHHe- 
HayKa-xexHonapK"  [4]. 

IlpH  no/iroxoBKe  6y/iymHX  MarncxpoB  MyabiKajibHoro  oGpaaoBaHM  Ba>KHBiM 
HBnaexcH  coBepmeHCXBOBaHHe  peneHanpaBnenHoro  ynpaBnenna  npopeccoM 
npocJ)eccHOHai[bHO-no3HaBaxei[bHOH  /leaxenBHOcxH  oGynaiomHXCH,  hxo  bo3mo>kho 
npH  BBMBneHHH  H ynexe  cymecxBeHHbix  aaKOHOMepnocxeii  npopecca  ycBoenna 
3HaHHH,  cJ)OpMHpOBaHHa  yMeHHH  H HaBBIKOB.  B CBH3H  C 3XHM  OHeBH/lHa 
Heo6xo/iHMocxb  Haxo>K^ieHHH  HaH6ojiee  3cJ)cJ)eKXHBHBix  cnoco6oB  nocxpoeHHH  h 
peajiHaapHH  yneGHoro  npopecca  npn  npaBHUBHOM  BBi6ope  h peanHaapHH 
HHHOBapHOHHbix  MexojioB  o6yHeHHH.  Oco6oe  BHHMaHHe  /ioi[>KHo  y^ieiraexcH 
caMoo6yHeHHio  MaxHcxpaHXOB.  Kax  noxaabiBaex  anajiHa  ByaoBCKoii  npaKXHKH,  ecnH 
npenojjaBaxenb  cxHMynnpyex  ocBoenne  MaxHcxpaHxaMH  cnoco6oB 
caMocxoHxenBHOH  noziroxoBKH,  xo  oh,  npHBbiKaa  k caMooGyneHHio,  cxaBHX  nepe/i 
C060H  penb  H cxpeMHxcH  k ee  ;iocxH>KeHHio,  npHoGpexaa  xeopexHHecxHe  3HaHHa, 
OBna^teBaa  HaBBixaMH  h npneMaMH  ocymecxBneHHa  yneGHO-Hccue^iOBaxeiibCKOH 
/leaxenBHocxH,  paxBHBaa  Heo6xo^iHMbie  npocJjeccHOHanBHbie  h nHHHocxHbie 
KanecxBa  h yMeHHH. 

B npopecce  oGynenna  6y/iymHX  MarncxpoB  MyabiKanbHoro  o6pa30BaHHH 

npOHCXO/lHX  HaXJIH^lHaH  /leMOHCXpapHH  B03M05KH0CXH  OCBOeHHH  COBpBMeHHBIX 
My3biKajibHO-ne/iarorHHecKHX  Mexo/(HK  h hobbix  oGpaaoBaxenBHBix  KOMHBioxepHBix 
XeXHOHOFHH. 

O^iHHM  H3  xaKHX  HanpaBneHHH,  yHHXBiBaeMBiH  HaMH  B npopecce  no/iroxoBKH 
6y/(ymHX  MarHcxpoB  MyaBixanBHoro  o6pa30BaHHH,  hbhhcxch  npopecc  HHxerpapHH 
Me^iHao6pa30BaHHH  h xpa^iHiiHOHHoro  npopecca  o6yHeHHH  b coBpeMeHHOM  Byae. 

IlpH  3XOM,  jinsL  ycneniHoro  ynpaBnenna  npopeccoM  MyaBixanBHoro 
o6pa30BaHHH,  cJ)opMHpoBaHHH  npocJ)eccHOHajiBHoro  KpeaxHBHoro 

HCHOnHHxenBCKoro  noxenpHajia  oGynaiomHXCH,  coBpeMeHHOMy  Marncxpy 
MyaBixanBHoro  oGpaaoBaHHH  >Kei[axei[BHO  HcnonBaoBaxB  He  xoubko  xpa^iHpHOHHBie 
MyaBixanBHBie  HHcxpyMenxBi,  ho  h coBpeMeHHBie  anexxpoHHBie  MyaBixanBHBie 
HHcxpyMeHXBi:  loiaBHmHBie  cHHxeaaxopBi,  MynBXHMe^iHHHBie  KOMOBioxepBi, 

ocHameHHBie  nporpaMMaMH  jijisi  co3.naHHH  MyaBiKH,  oGynenne  KoxopBiM  opraHHHHO 
BKnioHeHO  B yneGHBiH  njian  cnepHajiBHOcxH. 

B coBpeMBHHOM  oGpaaoBaxBUBHOM  npopecce  Marncxp  MyaBiKajiBHoro 
o6pa30BaHHH  /louden  Bna^iexB  He  xoubko  MyaBiKajiBHO-HcnonHHxenBCKHMH 
HaBBIKaMH,  HO  H oGna/iaXB  BBICOKHM  ypOBHBM  HpOCjjeCCHOHaUBHOH  KOMHeXeHIIHH  B 
oGnaCXH  HHcJ)OpMaiIHOHHBIX  XeXHOHOFHH,  yMeHHBM  pyKOBO^lCXBOBaXBCH 
HMeiOniHMHCH  B BFO  apCOHaHe  3HaHHHMH  B /laHHOH  o6iiacxH;  6bixb 
npocJ)eccHOHai[BHO  moGhubhbim  b .nannoM  HanpaBneHHH,  hxo  ynxeno  b nameM 
cnynae  b bh^ib  BHe/ipeHHH  b yneGHo-oGpaaoBaxeiiBHBiH  npopecc  cooxBexcxByioniHx 
cnepKypcoB  no  BBi6opy,  ycneniHO  anpoGnpoBaHHBix  h BBiaBiBaiomnx  Goubhioh 
HHXepeC  CO  CXOpOHBI  CXy/lBHXOB.  IlpH  3XOM  B ByaOBCKOH  npaXXHKe  OHH 
npHo6pexaiox  jijm  ce6H  npocJ)eccHOHajiBHBie  KOMnexenpHn  b oGnacxn 
HCHOJIBaOBaHHH  HHcJjOpMaLJHOHHBIX  xbxhohofhh  b BH/ie: 

- pemeHHH  MyaBiKanBHO-^iH^iaKXHHecKHX  3a.naH; 

- caMooGyneHHH  h caMoopFaHHaapHn; 
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- pa6oTH  B KOMaH/ie  (nnaHHpoBaHHe,  pacnpezienenne  cJjyHKpHH, 
BsaHMonoMouib,  BaaHMOKOHxponb); 

- nonyneHMa  naBtiKOB  nyGnHHHtix  BticxynneHHH  (oGasaxenbHoe  npoBe/ieHHe 
npeziaauiHX  h aamnx  npoeKXOB  c BticxynneHHHMH  aBxopoB,  c BonpocaMH, 
ZlHCKyCCHaMH). 

AKxyajiBHBiM  BonpocoM  B CHCxeMe  no/iroxoBKH  MaxHcxpoB  Me>iyiyHapoziHoro 
ypoBHH  HBUHexcH  Bonpoc  CBo6oziHoro  Bnaztenna  HHOcxpaHHtiM  aatiKOM. 
MaxHcxpaHXBi  naynaiox  HHOcxpaHHtie  aatiKH,  anaHHe  Koxoptix  cxano 
Heo6xoziHMocxbio  He  xoubko  jijm  MoiyiyHapoziHoro  o6meHHH,  ho  h jijm  riiyGoKoro 
HsyHeHHH  MHpoBoro  HayHHoro  h XBopnecKoro  ontixa  b oGnacxn  MysBiKanbHoro 
o6pa30BaHHH,  jijm  pacninpeHHH  npocJ)eccHOHaiH>Horo  MacxepcxBa,  hxo  b cbok) 
OHepezib  zioiDKHo  HMexb  cBoe  oxpa>KeHHe  b MarncxepcKOH  ziHccepxapHH 
MysBiKanBHO-oGpaaoBaxenBHoro  HanpaBnenna.  J\jm  pemeHHH  ziaHHOH  saziann 
Ba>KHBIMH  CXaHOBHXCH  KaK  HayHCHHe  aUCKXHBHBIX  KypCOB  C HOMOniblO 
npocjjeccopoB,  npHriiameHHBix  H3-3a  py6e>Ka,  xax  h HanHHHe  KpaxKOBpeMeHHtix 
3apy6e>KHBix  cxa>KHpoBOK  h x.  ji.  Oco6oe  BHHMaHHe  b xozie  hozifoxobkh 
MaxHcxpaHXOB  yzieiraexcH  h3bikoboh  npocJjeccHOHanHxapHH  yneGHoro  npopecca. 
Hxo  HMeex  cBoe  zioi[>KHoe  npaKXHnecKoe  BonjiomeHHe,  b sxom  roziy  naniH 
MaxHcxpaHXbi  noGtiBanH  no  xannaHHpoBaHHOH  mo6hi[bhocxh  b Byxax 
BenHKoGpHxaHHH,  HxanHH  h noJibniH. 

B xozie  ByxoBCKOH  pa6oxBi  ycxaHOBJieno,  hxo  CHCxeMa  npocJ)eccHOHajn>HOH 
HOZiroxoBKH  B MaxHcxpaxype  BKnioHaex  b ceGa  npHHiiHHBi,  coziep>KaHHe,  cJ)opMBi  h 
MeXOZlBI  B yCJIOBHHX  COHeXaHHH  H BXaHMOZlCHCXBHH  MHOFOHHCHeHHBIX 
KaxaxcxaHCKHX  HapHOHantHtix  Kyntxyp,  neziaFOFHKH  h CHHxexa  HCKyccxB  Kax 
OCHOBBI  HHXeFpaXHBHOH  MOZICIIH  HO/IFOXOBKH  6yZiymeFO  MaFHCXpa  MyatlKaUBHOFO 
o6pa30BaHHH. 

AKxyanBHBiM  HBnaexca  xaK>Ke  ynex  b xozie  npocJjeccHOHanBHOH  ho/ifoxobkh 
MaFHcxpoB  cneziyiomHx  B03Mo>KHocxeH  Hx  noi[Hxyzio>KecxBeHHOFo  paxBHXHH: 

- peJIOCXHOCXH  H SXaHHOCXH  HOZIFOXOBKH  (eZlHHCXBO  peHHOCXHO- 

opHeHxapHOHHOFO,  KOFHHXHBHO-HHxenJieKxyanBHOFO,  npopeccyanBHO- 

npeo6pa30BaXeiHjHOFO  H aMOPHOHaUBHO-MOXHBailHOHHOFO  KOMHOHeHXOB  Ha 
Ka>iyiOM  H3  ziByx  BxaHMOCBaxaHHtix  iihkhob  ho/ifoxobkh  yHHxeira  b 
ycJiOBHax  HHxeFpapHH  ay/tHxopHOFO  oGynenna  h npocJjeccHOHanBHO- 
HccneziOBaxeiiijCKOH  npaKXHKH; 

- KpeaXHBHOH  ZlOMHHaHXBI  (BOCHHXaHHe  XBOpneCXBOM  H yHe6HO-XBOpHeCKHH 
xpeHHHF  B npopecce  hozifoxobkh); 

- «0Hei[0BeHHBaHHH»  peneH  yHeGHo-BocHHxaxenBHOFo  npopecca, 
yziOBOnBCXBHe  h Hacna^ztenne  Kax  cxHMyn  jijm  pacxpenonieHHH  h 
XBopnecxoFO  caMOBBipa>xeHHH; 

- MOXZtHCIIHHUHHapHBIX  CBH3H  H CHHXeXa  HCXyCCXB  B CXpyXXype  Bcex  PHXIIOB 
ZtHcpHHUHH  HO  BBi6opy  HpocJjHJiBHOFO  pHxiia  yHcGnoFO  Hnana; 

- aziexBaxHocxH  Bi>i6opa  opFaHHxapHOHHBix  cJ)opM,  mbxoziob  h cpezicxB 
HonHxyzioJxecxBeHHOFO  o6pa30BaHHH  nocxaBneHHtiM  peiiHM  h xazianaM 
npocJ)eccHOHajiBHOH  zieaxenBHocxH  6yziymeFo  yHHxeira  c ynexoM 
coLjHoxynBxypHOH  aztanxaiiHH  ziexeii  h peFHonajiBHBix  oco6eHHOcxeH 
ZiaHHOH  MeCXHOCXH; 
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- HHTOHailHOHHOCTH  HCKyCCTBa,  CnOCo6cTByiOmeH  paSBHTHIO  y CXy/ieHTOB 
«BHyTpeHHero  ci[yxa»,  BocnpHHMHHBOcxH  k BbipaanxentHbiM 
B03M05KH0CXHM  MaXepHajia  KOHKpeXHOFO  BH/ia  HCKyCCXBa  B peJIOCXHOM 
My3biKajibHO-ne/iarorHHecKOM  npopecce. 

My3biKai[bHoe  HCKyccxBO  h My3biKajibHoe  o6pa30BaHHe  bxo/ihx  b ccj)epy 
onepaxHBHbix  3HeproHHcJ)opMaiiHOHHbix  cocxaBiraiomHx  coBpeMeHHoro  o6mecxBa. 
Ee  GtixoBaHHe  onnpaexca  na  HHcJjpacxpyKxypti  xpaHenna  MyatiKanbHOH 
HHcJjOpMapHH  (hOXBI,  KHHFH,  /ipeBHHB  H HOBbie  My3bIKajIbHbie  pyKOnHCH; 
XeXHOHOFHH  3ByK03anHCH,  BH^lbl  HCKyCCXB,  CBH3aHHbie  C XeXHOHOFHaMH 

3ByK03anHCH  - khho,  xeaxp,  cJ)opMbi  6bixoBaHHH  h xpaHcnHpHH  - xeneBH^ieHHe, 
pa^iHO,  HayHHBie  3HaHHH  o MyatiKe  h >KaHpax  HCKyccxBa),  h GnaFO/iapa  hm  bxo/ihx  b 
/lonFOBpeMeHHbie  MaxepHanbHbie  h HHcJjopMapHOHHtie  cocxaBnaiomHe.  HayHeHne 
COBpeMeHHbIX  KOMnblOXepHbIX,  MyUbXHMe^lHHHblX  CHCXeM  H HX  3HaHeHHe  B 
H3yHeHHH  MyatiKanBHOFO  HCKyccxBa  neocnopHMO  h,  cooxBexcxBeHHO,  naxo^iHXCH  b 
LjeHxpe  cHcxeMbi  oGynenna  MaFHcxpanxoB  b cHcxeMe  MyatiKajibHOFo  o6pa30BaHHH. 

OcHOBHbiMH  ccJ)epaMH  /leaxenBHOcxH  MaFHCxpa  b o6i[acxH  MyatiKajibHOFO 
o6pa30BaHHH  hbjihioxch:  XBopnecKaa;  HayHHO-Hccue/iOBaxeiibCKaa;  ne^taFOFHHecKaa 
H oGpaaoBaxenbHaa;  SKcnepxHO-aHanHXHHecKaa;  KynbxypHO-npocBexHxenbCKaa, 
npocJ)eccHOHajibHo-xpeHHHFOBaH. 

B Hacxoamee  BpeMH  b MaFHCxpaxype  KaBHYH  BtmycKaioxcH  MaFHCxpti 
My3bIKajIBHOFO  06pa30BaHHH,  FOXOBHipHe  ^IHCCepXailHH  nO/l  pyKOBO^tCXBOM 

npocJ)eccopoB,  HBnaiomHxcH  Be/iymHMH  cnepHajiHcxaMH  b paanHHHtix  oGnacxax 
HCKyccxBa  h My3BiKajibHO-ne/iaFOFHHecKOH  nayKH.  Oco6oh  3a6oxoH  pyKOBO/icxBa 
HameFO  Byaa  b xo/ie  oxKpbixHH  MaFHCxpaxypbi  h ee  nonHopeHHOFO  cymecxBOBaHM 
HBHJiocb  o6ecneHeHHe  xa/ipoBOFo  npocJ)eccopcKo-npeno/iaBaxei[bCKOFo  cocxaBa  jijm 
pa6oxbi  B MaFHCxpaxype. 

Cne/tyiomHH  Bonpoc  cBHxaH  c onpe/iejicHHCM  xcMaxHKH  MaxHcxepcKHx 
/IHccepxapHH.  yHe6Ho-npocJ)eccHOHajibHaH  ^leHxenBHocxb  MaxHcxpaHxoB  b oGnacxn 
MyxbiKajiBHOFO  o6pa30BaHHH  B npopecce  hx  ho^ifoxobkh  hmccx  coxjiacHO 
BbimeyKaxaHHOFO  TOCO  HayHHO-ne/iaFOFHHecKHH  npocJjHUb.  OnKpaact  Ha 
xpa/iHiiHH  KnaccHHecKOFO  yHHBepcHxexcKOFO  o6pa30BaHHH,  Ham  By3  npejinaxaex 
CHcxcMy  o6yHeHHH  no  no/iFoxoBKe  npocJ)eccHOHajioB  hoboh  cJjopMaiiHH: 
Hccjie^ioBaxeiieH  h xBoppoB,  MeHe/i>KepoB  b oGnacxn  MyxBiKaiibHOFo  o6pa30BaHHH. 
IIpH  3XOM  OHH  npH3BaHBi  cxaxb  MacxcpaMH  mHpoKOFO  npocJ)HiM,  chocoGhbimh 
npOH3BO^lHXb  KOMHJieKCHBIH  aHaHHB  aBHeHHH  Xy/lO>KeCXBeHHOFO  XBOpneCXBa, 
HCHOnbxoBaxb  nonyHCHHbie  3HaHHH,  Kax  b HaynnoH  pa6oxe,  xax  h b paxJiHHHbix 
oGnacxax  MyxbiKanbHO-ne^iaFOFHHecKOH  npaKXHnecKOH  .neaxentHocxH. 

CoBpeMCHHaH  CHCxcMa  HocneByxoBCKOH  no^iFoxoBKH  H axxecxapHH  HaynHtix 
Ka/ipoB  B XHaHHxenBHOH  cxeneHH  ocHOBana  na  coe^iHHCHHH  npo;ioi[>KeHHa 
o6pa30BaHHa  h Hccne^iOBaHHH.  Ona  opneHXHpoBaHa,  npe>iyie  Bcexo,  na  no/iFoxoBKy 
cnepHajiHcxa,  chocoGhofo  b /lanbHenmeM  axxHBHO  h KBanHcJjHiiHpoBaHHO  bccxh 
HayHHBie  Hccne^iOBaHHa,  ocBOHBmexo  mcxo/iohoxhio  h Mexo^inxy  HayHHtix 
Hccue^iOBaHHH.  Axa/ieMHHecKaH  cxchchb  (/(hhhom)  Gy^iyniexo  Maxncxpa 
MyxbiKajiBHOFo  o6pa30BaHHH  xaBHCHx,  npe>K^ie  Bcexo,  ox  co^iep>KaHHH  ^iHccepxaiiHH, 
peajiBHOFO  ee  XHancHHa,  a xaK>Ke,  oxnacxH,  ox  aBxopnxexa  Byxa,  F.ne  pa6oxa 
BbinonHHiiacij,  exo  HaynHtix  mKon.  3xox  Bonpoc  HBJineTCSi  aKxyanBHbiM  h na 
CeFO.HHH. 
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Oco6yio  aKTyanbHocTB  npHoGpexaex  xeMaxHKa  h coziep>KaHHe  ajieKXHBHtix 
KypcoB  no  BceM  GnoKaM  no/iroxoBKH  MarncxpaHXOB.  Ilpn  3xom  xnaBHoe  BKHManne 
HHxaioniHX  neKxopoB  b nameM  Byae  no/tHnneno  necJjopMaiibHOMy  npexBopennio 
aaztan  bbicokofo  h cnepnajinanpoBaHHoro  ypoBHH  MyaBiKantnoro  oGpaaoBannH. 
Tax,  nanpHMep,  Ba>KHoe  ananenne  npn  noziroxoBKe  MarncxpanxoB  b oGnacxn 
MyatiKantHoro  oGpaaoBanna  npnoGpexaex  coiiHonornnecKne  n aKcnonornnecKne 
acnexxBi  naynaeMtix  zinciinnnnH.  IIocKOJibKy  naynenne  ponn  n ananennH 
MyatiKantHoro  o6paaoBaHM  n MyaBiKantnoro  ncxyccxBa  b >KHaHH  coBpeMennoro 
o6mecxBa  noaBoiraex  ziaxb  naynnoe  oGocnoBanne  n nonHopennoe  pacKptixne 
Ha6paHHOH  xeMaxHKH  MarncxepcKnx  pHccepxapnn.  OcoGenno  Ba>KHBiM  HBiraexcH 
oGpamenne  k napnoHaiibHOH  xeMaxnxe,  k pacKptixHio  BonpocoB,  xacaioninxcH 
xpapnpHOHHOH  KaaaxcKOH  KyntxypBi,  ee  oGmecxBennBix  n KOMMynnKaxHBHBix 
BoaMo>KHocxeH  B copnyMe. 

CoBpeMennoe  MarncxepcKoe  oGpaaoBanne  poidkho  GaanpoBaxtca  ne  xoubko  h 
ne  cxoubko  na  yneGntix  pncpHnnnnax,  ckoubko  na  HHHOBapnoHHBix  cnoco6ax 
MBimnenna  n peaxenbnocxH.  CcJ)opMHpoBaxb  ccBpeMennoro  cnepnanncxa, 
yMeiomero  npocJjeccnoHanbHo  mbichhxb  h pencxBOBaxb,  HeBoaMo>KHo  6ea 
HcnontaoBannH  MexopoB,  ocHOBanntix  na  HHHOBapnoHHBix  oGpaaoBaxenbntix 
xexHOJiornax,  MexopoB,  aKXHBnanpyiomHX  yneGnBin  npopecc,  oGecnennBaiomHX 
caMopaaBHxne,  caMocoananne  MarncxpanxoB  MyatiKantnoro  oGpaaoBanna. 
Bneppennaa  b Kaaaxcxane  Kpepnxnaa  cncxcMa  oGynenna  coapana  ycnoBna  pna 
ycHJienHH  HnnoBapnonnon  cocxaBJiHiomen  b MyatiKajitnoM  oGpaaoBannn,  b 
nacxnocxH,  pajia  npaBO  caMocxoaxentnoro  BKinonenna  pnciinnnnn 
nnnoBapHonnoro  copep>KanHH  (b  paMxax  Gnoxa  pnciinnnnn  no  BBi6opy), 
BoaMO>xnocxi>  ncnontaoBanna  naynntix  McxopoB  b o6paaoBaxein>noM  npopecce  b 
paMxax  aypnxopntix  aanaxnn,  a xax>xe  b caMocxoaxentnon  pa6oxe  MarncxpanxoB. 

CoBpcMenntie  nnnoBapHonntie  xexnonornn  npepcxaBnenti  npoexxno- 
oprannaoBanntiMH,  npoGneMno-opnenxHpoBanntiMH,  axxHBntiMH  n 
HnxepaxxHBntiMH  McxopaMH  oGynenna,  xoxoptie  BaanMopencxByiox  n 
BaaHMopononnaiox  ppyr  ppyra. 

Ilpn  3XOM  B03MO>xnocxH  nnnoBapHonntix  xexnonornn  oGynenna  ocnoBanti  na 
cnepyiomnx  npocJ)eccHonai[i>no-copep>xaxeJibnBix  acnexxax: 

- opHenxapHH  na  npaxxnnecxne  peayntxaxBi  peaxentnocxH,  na 
HcnontaoBanne  nepepoBtix  pocxH>xenHH  Myabixantno-neparornnecxon 
nayxH  n npaxxnxn; 

- HcnontaoBannH  noBenmnx  cJ)opM,  MexopoB  n cpepcxB  oGynennn, 
Mopennpyioninx  peanbntie  ycnoBnn  npocJjeccnonaiiBnoH  peaxentnocxH 
6ypyniHX  MarncxpoB  Myatixantnoro  oGpaaoBanna; 

- HnxencHcJ)HxapHH  npopecca  oGynenna,  ocnoBannon  na  3cJ)cJ)exxHBnoM 
HcnontaoBannH  yne6no-HncJ)opMapHonnBix  pecypcoB; 

- npoexxnpoBannn  BBicoxo3cJ)cJ)exxHBnoH  yne6no-npocJ)eccHonajn>noH 
peHxenbnocxH  MarncxpanxoB  n npenopaBaxenen,  onxHMHaapnH  npopepyp 
ee  cocxaBiMioniHx; 

- yrnyGnennn  cJjynpaMenxajitnon  noproxoBxn  c opnenxapnen  ee  na 
6ypyniyio  npocjjeccnonanbnyio  penxenbnocxb  oGynaiouinxcn  MarncxpanxoB; 

- rapanxnpoBannocxb  b nonynennH  HnnoBapHonno-opnenxnpoBannoro 
oGynennn  [4]. 
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06o6maH  BHmeH3Jio>KeHHoe,  hboGxo^ihmo  oTMexHTb,  hto  no^iroxoBKa 
MaxHcxpaHXOB  B oGnacxH  MyatiKanBHoro  o6pa30BaHHH  xpy/ioeMKHH  npopecc,  ho  b 
xo>Ke  BpeMa  HMeex  Gonbuine  nepcneKXHBbi  h HanHHHe  cooxBexcxByiomHx  npoGneivi, 
xpe6yiomHx  cBoeBpeMeHHoro  pemeHHa. 

IlpH  3XOM,  peHB  npOpeCCa  cJ)OpMHpOBaHHH  npOCjjeCCHOHaUBHO-HHHOBapHOHHOH 
KpeaxoccJ)epbi  6y/iymHX  MarncxpoB  b CHCxeMe  My3biKajibHoro  o6pa30BaHHa 
Ka3axcxaHa  onpe/ienHexca  npHBHXHeM  hm  HHHOBapHOHHO-npocJjeccHOHaiibHoro 
cxHira  MbimneHHa,  oGecneneHneM  bbicokofo  ypoBHH  pa3BHXHH  hhhhocxh 
o6yHaiomHxcH,  Kax  b HHxenneKxyajiBHOM,  xax  h b ^lyxoBHo-acxexHHecKOM 
OXHOmeHHH,  a XaK>Ke  OCBOeHHeM  HMH  MeXO/lOHOXHH  HOBOBBe^ieHHH  B 

npocJjeccHOHanBHOH  MyabiKanbHo-oGpaBOBaxenbHOH  ccj)epe. 
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ryJlbHAP  TYJIKBAEBHA  AJlbHEMCOBA  / GULNAR  ALPEISOVA 

3THOKyJlbTyPHAyi  COCTABJlfllOmAfl  COBPEMEHHOrO 
MySblKAJlbHOrO  OBPASOBAHMJl  PECnyBJlMKM  KA3AXCTAH 

ETHNOCULTURAL  COMPONENT  IN  THE  CONTEMPORARY  MUSICAL 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  KAZAKHSTAN 

AHHOTaiiiin  / Abstract 

This  article  discusses  the  problems  of  modem  music  education.  As  one  of  the 
ways  to  solve  these  problems  it  is  suggested  to  renew  the  content  of  the  musical 
theoretical  disciplines  and  introduction  of  new  courses.  The  development  of  musical 
ethno-courses  allows  distributing  the  knowledge  about  language  of  traditional 
culture  and  also  preserving  ethno-cultural  identity. 


Bo  Bcex  ccjtepax  coEpeMennoro  obpaaoBaHHH  Kasaxcrana  nponcxo/tax 
Kap/iHHaiiBHBie  nsMeHennH,  paapabaxtiBaioTCH  noBtie  rocy/tapcxBenHBie 
obuieobasaxentHBie  cxan^iapxBi,  nporpaMMBi.  B pycne  oxnx  nponeccoB  naxo^inxca 
H npocJ)eccHOHai[BHoe  MysBiKantHoe  odpaaoBanne,  Koxopoe,  onupaacB  na  MupoBtie 
/locxH>KeHHa  Kynnxypti,  nayKH,  ncKyccxBa,  xexHHKH,  HHcJjopMannoHHBie 
xexHonoFHH,  cxpeMHXBCH  yuHXBiBaxB  HauHOHantHBie  ocobennocxH  KaaaxcKoro 
Hapo.na. 

Tlpoitecc  rnobajiHaauHH,  npoHcxoHxuiHH  b coBpeMeHHyio  onoxy,  SHaunxentHO 
HSMeHHJI  He  XOUBKO  OKOHOMHKy,  HO  H KyiTBXypHBIH  obllHK  Hameii  CXpaHBI. 
cDopMHpyexcH  HOBoe  MystiKajiBHoe  npocxpaHCXBO,  HanonHennoe  cJ)opMaMH  h 
cxpyKxypaMH,  obecneuHBaiouiHMH  KOMMynuKauHio  Me>KHy  paannuHtiMH  naponaMH 
MHpa.  HMeHHO  npH  BsaHMOHeiicxBHH,  Hnajiore  Kyntxyp  ocobenno  apxo 
npOHBIIHIOXCH  npHHnHHBI  H OCObeHHOCXH  Ka>KHOH  OXHentHOH  KyjIBXyptl,  HXO 

H0II5KH0  yuHXBiBaxB  coBpeMeHHoe  MysBiKajiBHoe  obpaaoBaHHe.  Tom  bonee, 
«HMeHHO  oxHHuecKaH  MysBiKa  H noHHep>KaHHe  ee  xpaHHunii  cnocobcxBOBaiiH 
coxpaneHHK)  xoro  huh  hhofo  napona  Kax  caMocxoaxentHOFO  coitHO-KyntxypHOFO 
obneKFa))  [7,  c.  14]. 

B nenoM,  ob  oxHOKynnxypHOM  HanpaBneHHH  b obpaaoBaHHH,  nanpaBnennoM 
«Ha  coxpaneHHe  oxHOKyjrBxypHOH  HHeHXHHHOcxH  jihhhocxh  nyxein  npHobuienna  k 
pOHHOMy  H3BIKy  H KyjIBXype  C OHHOBpeMeHHtlM  OCBOeHHeM  UeHHOCXeH  MHpOBOii 
KyjiBxypBi))  y>Ke  yKaatiBajiocB  b FocynapcxBeHHBix  HOKyMeHxax  [6].  B saxone 
pecnybnHXH  KaaaxcxaH  «0b  obpa30BaHHH»  (1999  f.),  b xanecxBe  FnaBHOH  BanauH 
CHCxeMBi  obpa30BaHHH  onpeneiraeTCH  «co3HaHHe  neobxoHHMBix  ycnoBHH  jijm 
nonyneHHH  obpaBOBanna,  HanpaBJieHHtix  na  cJ)opMHpoBaHHe,  paaBHXHe  h 
npocJteccHOHajiBHoe  cxaHOBneHne  hhhhocth  na  ocHOBe  HauHOHantHtix  h 
obuienenoBenecxHX  nenHocxen,  HOCXH>xeHHH  nayxH  h npaxxHxn;  paaBHXHe 
TBOpneCXHX,  nyXOBHUIX  H cJ)H3HHeCXHX  B03M0>XH0CTeH  JIHHHOCTH,  cJ)OpMHpOBaHHe 
npoHHBix  ocHOB  HpaBCTBeHHocTH  H 3HopoBOFo  obpa3a  5XH3HH,  oboFauieHHe 
HHTennexTa  nyxeivi  co3HaHHH  ycnoBHH  jinsL  paaBHXHa  HHHHBHHyantHocxH))  [5]. 
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OxBeHaa  Ha  nocxaBneHHbie  3a;iaHH,  yneHbie,  npeno/iaBaxeiiH  h Mexo/iHcxbi 
KasaxcxaHa  co3/iaiox  HOBbie  ajibxepHaxHBHbie  nporpaMMbi  no  My3biKai[bHOMy 
o6pa30BaHHio,  penbio  Koxoptix  HBnuercsi  BocnnxaHHe  /(ocxoHHbix  rpa>K/iaH 
PecnyGnHKH  Ka3axcxaH,  3HaiomHX  o6biHaH,  xpajtHpHH  h HCKyccxBO  CBoero  uapona 
H yBa>KaiomHX  hx  Kax  caMoe  peHHoe  /locxoHHHe.  Be^ib  xojibko  hhhhocxb  HBiwexca 
xpaHHxeneM  onpe/ieneHHbix  penHocxeii,  b xom  hhcjib  penHocxen  HapHOHajibHOH 
Kyjibxypbi.  0/iHaKO  xoubko  co3/iaHHeM  ajibxepnaxHBHbix  nporpaMM  He  peniHXb 
npo6jieM  B cJ)opMHpoBaHHH  KynbxypHOH  hhhhocxh  na  ochobb  ee  H^ieHXHcJ)HKaiiHH 
CO  CBoeii  HCKOHHOH  KynbxypoH  H ycBoeHHH  /ipyxHX  Kyjibxyp  nepea  noanaHHe 
coGcxbbhhoh.  Heo6xo;iHMo  HanonneHne  co^iep>KaHHH  npocJ)eccHOHajibHoro 
MyabiKanBHoro  o6pa30BaHHa  HapHOHajibHOH  MenxanbHocxbio.  MenxajibHocxb  no 
onpe^ieiieHHio  K.  HypjianoBon  «xaKoe  B3aHMOCBa3aHHoe  penoe,  Koxopoe  onpe^ieirax 
roxoBHOcxb,  ycxanoBKy,  npe/ipacnoi[o>KeHHOcxb  nyBCXBOBaxb,  mbichhxb, 
/lencxBOBaxb  onpe/ieneHHbiM  o6pa30M»,  h ^jajiee,  no  ee  Mnennio,  «b  ochobb 
cJ)opMHpoBaHHH  MBHxannxexa  napojja  iie>Kax  xpa/iniinn,  xynbxypa,  copnanbHaH 
cxpyxxypa,  bbcb  Mnp  oGnxannH  nenoBexa))  [10,  c.  1], 

IIoaxoMy,  B penHX  aKxyannaaiiHH  axnoKynbxypHoro  oOpaaoBanna 
npHnuHnnajiBHoe  Bnanenne  npnoOpexaex  nocxH>KeHHe  ynamenca  Moiio;ie>Kbio 
cneiiHc|)HKH  HaiiHonajibHOH  MyatiKH,  a xaK>Ke  paapaOoxxa  yneOnoro  co^iep>KaHHH  n 
xexHonornn,  opnenxnpoBaHHbix  na  cncxeMaxnnecKoe  ycBoenne  /lyxoBHbix 
pennocxen  HapnoHaiibHOH  Kyjibxypbi.  noHHManne  «HaLiHOHai[bHaH  MyabiKajibnaa 
Kyi[bxypa»  BKnionaex  cnnxea  HapnoHajibHO-cneiiHcJjHnecKoro  hjih  axHnnecKoro, 
HapnoHanbHO-ocoOeHnoro  n HHOHapnoHaiibHoro  (xaK  peaynbxax  Me>KKyjibxypHbix 
B3aHMo/ieHcxBHH),  a xaK>Ke  Bce  MyabiKanbHbie  aneMenxbi  n cJ)opMbi  b axnnnecKOM 
npoHBnenHH.  Kax  naBecxno,  caMoObixnaa  Myatixa  HBHnacb  o^ihhm  h3  xnaBHbix 
cJ)axxopoB,  xoxopbin  cnocoOcxBOBan  3apo>x/ieHHio  n yxBepjxjiennio  HapHonaiibHbix 
ocoOennocxen  n oxhhhhh  nio/ieH  paantix  axHnnecxnx  oOmnocxen. 

B npocJ)eccHOHai[bHOM  MyabixajibHOM  oOpaaoBannn  HMeexca  puji  ^tHciinnnnn, 
HanpaBUBHHbix  na  Haynenne  HapnoHaiibHOH  MyabixanbHon  xynbxypbi  (ncxopna 
xaaaxcxon  Myabixn,  Myabixanbnaa  3XHorpacJ)HH,  xpa^tniiHOHnaH  xyjibxypa  n 
cjjonbxnop).  3xo  - jjHciinnnHHbi  Hcxopnnecxoro  xapaxxepa,  /laiomne  penocxHoe 
npe^icxaBnenne  o6  HcxopnnecxoM  npopecce  paaBHxna  xaaaxcxoro  Myabixanbnoro 
cjjonbxnopa  n npocJjeccnoHanbHoro  ncxyccxBa,  ero  ochobhbix  jxanpax  n Bujiax. 

Co/iep>xaHHe  >xe  MyBbixanbHO-xeopexnnecxHX  ^tHciinnnnn,  aa^ianen  xoxoptix 
SLBJULeTCfL  nocxH>xeHHe  nornxn  opraHnaaiinn  MyabixanbHbix  nponaBe/iennH, 
oxpa>xaex  npHnuHnnanbnyio  HanpaBnennocxt  na  nayneHne  MnpoBon 
(eBponencxon)  axa^ieMnnecxon  MyabixH.  Ohh,  MyBbixanbHO-xeopexnnecxne  xypcbi, 
Mexo/innecxH  oxpaOoxanHbie  b xenenne  /(Byx  nocnejjHnx  cxonexnn  b poccnncxnx 
xoHcepBaxopnax,  cocxaBnaiox  OaxoBbin  xoMnonenx  coBpeMennoro 
npocJ)eccHOHajibHoro  oOpaxoBanna. 

J\jisL  HcnoJiHHxenen  eBponencxon  axa/ieMnnecxon  Myxbixn  jiHciinnnHHbi 
MyxbixanBHO-xeopexnnecxoro  unxiia,  BocnnxbiBaiomne  noHHMaHne  peajibHbix 
CBHxen  Me>x/iy  MyxbixajibHbiMn  sneMenxaMn  penoro  b nponxBe/ieHHH, 
npe^icxaBiwioxcH  Ba>XHbiMH  n HeoOxojiHMbiMH.  J\nsL  cJjopMnpoBannH  >xe 
ncnonHHxenH  xpa/inpHOHnoH  Myxbixn  (HapHOHanbHon),  ohh,  BocnnxbiBaa  Jiornxy 
opraHHxaiiHH  eBponencxnx  MyxbixajibHbix  onycoB,  He  /laiox  caMoro  xiiaBHoro  - 
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noHHMaHM  xy/io>KecTBeHHOH  cymHOCTH  H MysHKajibHoro  asHKa  HcnonnaeMbix  na 
HapojiHHX  HHCxpyMeHxax  npoH3Be/ieHHH. 

Ile^iarorHHecKHe  HCCJie/iOBaHHa  pa/ia  nex  no  npoGneiviaM  ocBoenna  KasaxcKon 
MyatiKanbHOH  Kynbxypti  ynamnMHCH  b npopecce  nx  no/iroxoBKH  k 
npocJ)eccHOHai[bHOH  /leaxenbHocxH  b ycnoBnax  Kaaaxcxana  bbmbhjih 
npoxHBopenHH  Me>K/iy  co/iep>KaHHeM  naynaeMtix  npe/iMexoB  n ncnonnaeMon 
MyatiKOH.  TnyGoRO  ocmbichhb  3xh  npoxEBopenna,  /tOMGpncx  n My3biKOBe/i  B. 
AManoB,  oBocHOBan  n Bne/ipnii  b npaKXHKy  npeno^taBanna  Kypc  /iOM6poBoro 
coin>cJ)e^i>KHO.  HoBaa  MyBBiKajibHO-xeopexnnecKaH  ^iHciinnnnna  pemajia  aa/iany 
coxpaneHHH  pennocxHtix  KanecxB  KaaaxcKoro  xpajIHiinoHnoro  MyabiKanbnoro 
oBynenna,  Bbina  nanpaBnena  na  Bocnnxanne  cnyxa  ycxHtiMH  cJ)opMaMH  pa6oxbi  n 
roxoBHiia  MyatiKanxa  k XBopnecKon  /leaxenbnocxH.  «HayHHO-ne/iarorHHecKHe  n^ien 
B.  AManoBa,  nonynHBmne  paBBHxne  b nccnejIOBaHHHX  pa/ia  Be^iymnx 
KaaaxcxancKHX  MyatiKOBe^iOB,  co3/iajiH  Monintin  Mexo/ionornnecKHn  nncxpyMenx, 
noBBonHBniHH  npnMenHXb  cJ)opMy  ycxnoro  oBynenna  b paMxax  eBponenanpoBanHon 
CHcxeMbi  o6pa30BaHHH»  [2,  c.  211]. 

IIpaKXHHecKHM  npo^ioiDKenneM  axnx  n/ien  hbhjich  KOMnneKcnbin  Kypc 
coi[bcJ)e^i>KHO  jiJisL  cJ)aKyjibxexoB  napo^intix  nncxpyMenxoB,  paapaBoxannhin  n 
BBe^ieHHbiH  KacJ)e^ipoH  rapMOHnn  n coJibcJ)e;i>KHO  AnMaxnncKon  KOHcepBaxopnn  hm. 
KypMaHra3bi.  Kax  cnnxaex  npocJ)eccop  Y.  /]>KyMaKOBa,  «H3yneHHe  b 1970-e  ro/ibi  n 
3axeM  BHe/ipenne  b 1980-bie  ro^ibi  mcxo/iob  xpa/tniiHOHHoro  oBynenna  (B.  AmanoB, 
A.  MyxaM6exoBa),  a xaK>Ke  paapaBoxKa  xax  naabiBaeMoro  «/iOM6poBoro 
coi[bc|)e^i>KHO»  (C.  PaHM6epreHOBa,  C.  YxerajineBa)  Bbihh  xecno  CBsaanbi  c 
ocoBHanneM  xpa/tHiinoHnoro  ncKyccxBa  b coBpeMenHon  Kyjibxype  Kax 
ayxenxHHHoro  Bujia  xy^toJxecxBeHHon  /jeaxenbnocxH,  aa/tanen  Koxoporo  aBiwexca 
ccxpanenne  no^iJiHHHOcxn  ero  CMbicJia  n cxpyKxypbi»  [4,  c.  333]. 

B nocne^inne  ro^ibi  xypc,  HanpaBneHHbiH  na  Bocnnxanne  cnyxa  nocpe/icxBOM 
nocxHJKenna  Myabixanbnoro  nxbixa  xpa^tnuHonnon  xaaaxcxon  MyxbixH,  nonynnn 
nasBanne  3xnocoJibc])e/i>KHO.  OBocnoBanne,  xeopexnnecxne  n npaxxnnecxne 
ocnoBBi,  a xax>Ke  ero  onpe/ienenne  Bbijih  H3Jio>Kenbi  b xan^in^iaxcxoM 
Hccne^iOBanHH  aBxopa  nacxonmen  cxaxbn:  «3xnocoiibc])e;i>KHO  - 3xo  .uncunnnnna, 
c])opMHpyiomaH  coBoxynnocxb  Myxbixanbnbix  xnannii,  yMennn,  naBbixoB,  na  ocnoBe 
xoxopbix  cJjynxpHonnpyex  xaaaxcxHH  MyBbixajibnbin  axbix  b cjjonbxnope, 
caMO/ieaxenbnoM  n npocJ)eccHonajibnoM  XBopnecxBe.  IJeiib  3xnocoi[bc])e/i>KHO  b 
Kaxaxcxane  - npaxxnnecxoe  ocBoenne  xaxaxcxoro  Myabixanbnoro  nxbixa  b onope 
na  ocoxnanne  CHCxeMbi  ero  nornxo-cxpyxxypnbix  3axonoMepnocxeH»  [1,  c.  1]. 

Co^iepjKanne  3xnocoi[bc])e;i>KHo,  nBiiniomerocH  b nacxonmee  BpeMH  ne  BaxoBon 
^IHCiinnnnnoH,  a nnnib  xypcoM  no  BbiBopy,  anannxeiibno  pacuinpHnocB.  Ecnn  b 
1970-bie  ro^ibi  cxonna  coxpanennn  pennocxnbix  KanecxB  xaaaxcxoro 
xpajiHiiHonnoro  Mysbixanbnoro  ncxyccxBa,  xo  xenept  ona  naMennnacb.  Cerojina 
neoBxo^iHMO  paapaBoxaxb  xoMnnexc  MyBbixanbno-xeopexnnecxnx  ^jnciinnnnn, 
c])opMHpyiomHH  ne  xoubxo  MyabixanbnbiH  cnyx  na  ocnoBe  xpa/tniiHonnoH  Myabixn, 
no  H 3nanHH  caMoro  aatixa  xpa/iHiiHonnon  Myabixn.  Be.nb  Mysbixanbnoe 
oBpaaoBanne  «co3.nannoe  b counaiiHCXHnecxHe  Bpemena  no  eBponencxon  xanbxe, 
oxaaanocB  iiennxoM  n nonnocxbio  nanpaBnenntiM  na  paapymenne  ocnoB 
xpa^iHiiHonnoH  xynbxypbi,  nxo  mbi  h mojkom  cennac  na6ino^iaxb»  [8,  c.  452]. 
no3XOMy  xexnonornn  ocBoenna  H3Bixa  naiinonajibnon  Myabixajibnon  xynbxypbi,  xax 
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xpaHHJiHma  «ri[y6HHHHX  cnoeB  ero  KynbxypH,  HeaaMeHHMbiii  cJ)yH/iaMeHT  ncHxo- 
SMOiiHOHajibHoro  H ^lyxoBHoro  ontixa,  ocHOBa  MyatiKajibHbix  uie/ieBpoB,  HBnaiomHXCH 
/loCTOHHHeM  MHpoBOH  MysBiKajiBHOH  KynBTypBD)  [9,  c.  391],  HanpaBUBHa  Ha 
cJ)OpMHpOBaHHe  CHCXeMBI  3HaHHH  O HBM. 

TexHonoFHa  hosbouhx  xaK>Ke  ccJ)opMHpoBaxb  HapHOHanbHbra  HHXOHapHOHHO- 
MyabiKanBHBiH  «cJiOBapb»  oOynaiomHXCH  Ha  ochobc  HaKonnenna,  CHCxeMaxHaapHH 
xapaKxepHbix  HHXOHapHH  h HHXOHapHOHHbix  KOMHneKCOB  H yrayOneHHH 
HOHHMaHHH  CMblCHOBOH  BBipaaHXeUBHOCXH  MyablKaUBHOFO  BBICKaabIBaHHH. 
OcBoeHHe  asbiKa  napo^iHOH  h npocJjeccHOHanBHOH  HapHOHanBHOH  MystiKH  (ee 
HHXOHapHOHHOCXH,  XHHOB  HHXOHHpOBaHHa,  HpHeMOB  pa3pa60XKH  My3BIKai[bHOFO 
MaxepHana)  noMO>Kex  nocxHFHyxb  noFHxy  ee  opFaHH3aLiHH  h 3HaHHxeiHjHO 
pacniHpHx  xy/io>KecxBeHHo-o6pa3Hoe  MbimneHHe. 

BbMBneHHaa  npoOneMa  ceFo/iHamneFo  jiusl  xpe6yex  3HaHHxeiHjH0F0 
oOnoBJieHHH  co/iep>KaHHH  HMeioniHxcH  My3biKai[bHo-xeopexHHecKHx  /ihciihhuhh, 
I[h6o  BBe/ieHHH  HOBBIX  KypCOB,  Ha  OCHOBe  BBipaOoXKH  XeXHOJIOFHH  OCBOeHHH 
HapHOHanBHOH  MyabiKanbHOH  Kynbxypbi,  yHHXbiBaiomHX  ee  KOHKpexHbie 
ocoOeHHocxH.  OOnoBneHHe  cHcxeMbi  MyabiKanbHOFo  o6pa30BaHHH  b cbh3h  c 
BBe^ieHHeM  axHOKynbxypHOFo  nanpaBnenna  He  Mo>Kex  6bixb  3cJ)cJ)eKXHBHOH  6e3 
cepteaHOH  HaynnoH  no;i;iep>KKH.  HeoOxojiHMo  pa3pa6oxKa  h Focy;iapcxBeHHoe 
co/ieHcxBHe  paapaOoxKe  h BBe/iennio  b 6a30BbiH  KOMHOHenx  xaxHx  MyabiKanbHbix 
/tHciiHHUHH,  KaK  MyBbiKanbHaH  3XHone/iaFOFHKa,  MyabiKanbHaa  3XHoncHxoiiOFHa, 
3XHOCOJIbcJ)e/l>KHO,  3XHOFapMOHHa  H X./l.  HoBbie  My3bIKajIbHbie  3XHO^lHCLlHni[HHbI 
npH3BaHbi  H3yHaxb  MyabiKanbHbie  peHHbiH  ohbix  napo/ia,  KoxoptiH  noMO>Kex 
Haxo>K/ieHHe  nyxen  eFo  Hcnojib30BaHHH  b coBpeMeHHbix  ycjioBHHx.  «TBopeHHH 
xpa/tHiiHOHHOH  KyjiBxypbi,  BOnpaa  b ceOa  nepxbi  HapHOHanBHOH  hchxohofhh, 
HpaBcxBeHHo-3cxexHHecKoe  Hanano,  sbuhioxch  He  xoubko  peHHeHHiHM  hcxohhhkom 
JinSL  H3yHeHHH  Xpa/IHIIHH  H oObIHaeB  3XHOCOB,  HO  H,  CBOeFO  po/ia  MyablKaUbHBIM 

MaxepnajioM  b H3yHeHHH  xoh  hjih  hhoh  ^jHcpHniiHHbD)  [3,  c.  189]. 

TaKHM  o6pa30M,  pejieHanpaBneHHoe  HayneHne  oOynaiomHMHCH  ocoOenHocxeii 
HapHOHanBHOH  MyabiKanBHOH  Kynbxypbi,  opHeHxapHa  na  cJ)opMHpoBaHHe  ee 
HOHHMaHHH  KaK  OpFaHHHeCKOH  HaCXH  LjeHOCXHOH  CHCXeMBI  /[yXOBHBIX  peHHocxeH 
KaaaxcKOH  Kynbxypbi  .noi[>KHbi  6bixb  npejiMexoM  Haynno-Hccne^iOBaxeiibCKOH  h 
ne/iaFOFHHecKOH  nayKH.  TeM  6ojiee  hxo  BbiaBnenne  ocoOenHocxeii  HapHOHajiBHOFo 
MyabiKanBHOFO  HCKyccxBa  b e/iHHOM  npopecce  HcxopHKO-KynbxypHOFO  pa3BHXHH  ox 
npomnoFO  k HacxoanieMy  h cnocoOcxByex  HxyHeHHio  xenexHca,  cxanoBnenna  h 
paXBHXHH  HapHOHaUBHOFO  MyXblKajIBHOFO  axBiKa. 

SxHOKynbxypHaa  HanpaBneHHOcxb  coBpeMennoxo  o6pa30BaHHH  xpe6yex 
C03/iaHHe  xaKOH  MO/ienH  oOpaxoBanna,  Koxopaa  opneHXHpoBana  na  coxpaneHHe 
caMoObixHocxH  KaxaxcKOH  xpajiHiiHOHHOH  MyxbiKanBHOH  Kyjibxypbi,  h hkhib  xaxeM 
OHO  /ioi[>KHO  6bixb  HanpaBneHO  na  ocBoenne  penHocxeii  h cxan/iapxoB  jipyxHX 
HapHOHanBHbix  Kynbxyp.  H npn  3xom  Ba>KHO  He  yxpaxHXb  oxHHHecKyio 
H^ieHXHHHOCXB,  KOXOpaH  oOeCHeHHX  BOCnpnaXHe  HapHOHaUBHblX  H MHpOBbIX 
KynbxypHbix  penHocxeii. 
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EPMEK  ECMMEEKOBMH  KAMLUMEAEB  / YERMEK  KAMSHIBAYEV 

OCHOBHblE  TEHflEHUMM  HAYHHblX  MCCJlEflOBAHMM  B PAMKAX 
flOKTOPAHTYPbl  PHD 

THE  MAIN  TENDENCIES  OF  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  WITHIN 
DOCTORAL  STUDIES  OF  PHD 

AHHOTaiiiin  / Abstract 

B ^laHHOH  CTaxte  paccMoxpeHH  ocHOBHtie  xen^ieHLiHH  nayHHHX  Hccne/tOBaHHH 
B paMKax  TtOKXopaHxypti  PhD  b peanHaapHH  HHHOBapHOHHoro  pasBHXHH  cxpaHti. 
npoaHanHSHpoBaHBi  xapaKxepntie  ocoGchhocxh  xocy/tapcxBeHHOH  CHCxeMti 
o6pa30BaHHH  H HayKH,  o6o6meHBi  aKxyantHtie  3a;iaHH  h B03M0>KHBie  nyxH 
pemeHHa.  BtMBiieHa  h oGocHOBana  Heo6xo/tHMocxi>  peajiHaapHH  chojkhofo 
npopecca  pa3pa6oxKH  HHHOBapHOHHOH  nonHXHKH  rocy/tapcxBa.  Ha  ochobb 
npoBe;teHHoro  HccnejIOBaHHa  aBxopoM  npe^tnaraexca  MHenne  o6  ycHneHHH 
o6ecneHeHHH  Heo6xo;tHMBix  ycnoBHH  jinsL  nonHofi  KOHpeHxpaiiHH  jjoKxopanxa  na 
BBinonHHeMOH  xeMe  Hccne^toBaHHH. 

The  main  tendencies  of  scientific  research  within  PhD  studies  in  realization  of 
the  innovative  development  of  the  country  are  considered.  Characteristics  of  the 
state  education  system  and  science  are  analyzed,  acute  tasks  and  possible  solutions 
are  generalized.  Need  of  realization  of  difficult  process  of  development  of 
innovative  policy  of  the  state  is  revealed  and  proved.  On  the  basis  of  the  conducted 
research  by  the  author  the  opinion  on  strengthening  of  providing  necessary 
conditions  for  full  concentration  of  the  doctoral  candidate  on  the  carried-out  subject 
of  researches  is  offered. 


Hepexo/i  ua  xpexcxyneHuaxyio  cucxeMy  Bticmero  ofipasoBanuH  «6aKai[aBpHax 
- Marucxpaxypa  - /loxxopanxypa  PhD»  saBepmunca  c MOMeuxa  BpyueuHH  nepBtix 
KasaxcxaucKHX  /ihuhomob  /lOKXopoB  PhD  b cepe^iHue  2008  r.  HecMoxpa  ua 
oueBH/iHBie  npeuMyuiecxBa  Bohohckofo  npopecca,  CBasauHtie  c noBBimenueM 
moOhubhocxh  cxy/ieuxoB  u npeno/taBaxeneii,  a xaK>Ke  BsauMutiM  npusHaHueM 

KBajIHcJ)HKaUHH  H /(HUHOMOB,  pSLJl  BFO  npUHUUnOB  /(O  CHX  UOp  BBI3BIBaiOX 

o>KHBJieHHyio  /iHCKyccHio  B cxpauax  EBponeiicKoro  Coiosa.  J\nsi  PecnyfinuKU 
Kasaxcxau  no-npe>KHeMy  cnoputiMU  ocxaioxca  Bonpocti,  CBasauHtie  c 
upeKpauieHueM  no/troxoBKU  uayuHtix  pafioxuuKOB  uepes  UHCxuxyx  coucKaxentcxBa 
H ue/iocxaxouHOH  ueneBou  cJjUHaHcoBou  no/i/iep>KKOH  Bticmux  yueOuBix  saBe^ieHUH 
ua  oxKpBixue  ^tOKXopauxypBi,  b uacxHocxu,  jijm  npuBneuenua  3apy6e>KHi>ix 
pyKOBO^tuxeneii.  OrpaHuueHHoe  KonuuecxBO  rpauxoBtix  Mecx,  Bti/ienaeMBix  ua 
upoBe^ieHue  uccne/toBaHUH,  bo  mhofom  h onpe.neiraex  HusKue  pesyntxaxBi  uayuHou 
/leaxentHocxH  b KasaxcxaucKHX  yuHBepcuxexax.  floira  MaFHCxpauxoB  u 
/lOKxopaHxoB  Be/iyuiHx  yuHBepcuxexoB  Mupa  cocxaBiMex  ox  40  /lo  60%  ox  ofiuiexo 
KonuuecxBa  cxy/ieuxoB.  B xo  BpeMH  Kax  b Kasaxcxaue  3xox  noKasaxent  HH>Ke  10%. 

Kasaxcxau  hbuhoxch  ctipteBBiM  Focy.napcxBOM,  Koxopoe  SKcnopxupyex  uecjtxt, 
MexamiBi  u /ipyxue  HeBosofinoBiraeMBie  npupo/iUBie  ucKonaeMtie.  Kasaxcxau 
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OBJineTcsi  caMOH  KpynHOH  cyxonyxHOH  cxpanoH  b MHpe,  He  HMeiomeii  Btixo/ia  k 
Mopio,  HTo  nopo>K^iaeT  oneHt  ocxpyio  npoGneiviy  BtiBoaa  cBoeii  aKcnopxHOH 
npo/iyKiiHH.  O^iHaKO  npHHpHn  caMO/iocxaxoHHOcxH  hioGoh  cxpaHti  xpe6yex  HaiixH 
xaKHe  chocoGbi  cymecxBOBaHHa,  Koxoptie  npHSBaHBi,  b nepByio  onepe/iB, 
aamnmaxB  HapHOHantHyio  SeaonacHocxt  cxpaHti,  cbo/ih  k MHHHMyMy  pncK  ox 
B03M05KHBIX  He;ipy>Kei[Io6HBIX  aKpHH  HHBIX  FOCy/iapCXB.  IloaXOMy  3KCnOpX  CBipBH  H 

npHpojiHBix  pecypcoB  - 3xo  xaKoii  hcxohhhk  cymecxBOBaHHH  rocy/iapcxBa, 
KoxoptiH  HaH6ojiee  chubho  no^iBep>KeH  Koiie6aHHaM  MHpoBtix  peH,  cHxyapHH  b 
ppyxHX  rocypapcxBax  huh  noiiHXHHecKoro  KUHMaxa.  B cbh3h  c 3xhm  ocxpo  cxohx 
Bonpoc,  KaK  pa3BHXB  cxaGnjiBHyio  3KOHOMHKy,  HacBixHXB  ee  HayKoeMKHMH 
xexHonoFHHMH,  He  ocHOBaHHBiMH  Ha  pacxpaxe  npnpopHBix  6oraxcxB,  xo  ecxt 
HaHMenee  paxpymHxenBHBiMH  pira  npHpopti.  Cxpane  napo  Kax  mo>kho  CKopee 
BOBJieKaxBCH  B npopecc  npeo6pa30BaHHH  cxpanti  h3  3Kcnopxepa  chiphu  b cxpany  - 
3Kcnopxepa  xexHOJiorHH  h 3HaHHH,  nepexopHxt  He  npocxo  k npoH3BopcxBy,  ho  k 
HHXeHCHBHBIM  H BBICOKOXeXHOHOrHHHBIM  CHOCoGaM  npOH3BOPCXBa,  MajIO 
XaBHCHHIHM  OX  Po6bIHH  H OKCHOpXa  CBipta,  H B HOUHOH  Mepe  HCHOUBXyiOmHM 
FnaBHBiH  KaHHxan  iho6ofo  FocypapcxBa  - mopeii. 

B Kaxaxcxane  ecxt,  no  KpaiiHeH  Mepe,  pBa  npHBneKaxenBHBix  HanpaBnenna 
HJIH  OXpaCUH,  KOXOptie  CHOCoGhBI  npH  MHHHMyMe  yCHUHH  H KanHXai[OBJIO>KeHHH 
paBaxB  ycxoHHHByio  oxpany  b BHpe  XBeppoH  BanioxBi.  IlepBoe  - 3x0  apanxapHa  h 
pexKCHopx  xexHonoFHH.  Bxopoe  - 3Kcnopx,  apanxapHH  h pexKcnopx  3HaHHH 
(3KOHOMHKa  3HaHHH).  3xH  pBa  HanpaBneHHH  Moxyx  3apa6oxaxi>  HMenno  cennac, 
HOKa  B cxpane  enje  ecxt  bbicokhh  oGpaxoBaxejiBHtiH  ypoBCHt.  OxcyxcxBHe 
npaBHUBHOH  ByxoBCKOH  CHCxeMBi  He  paex  bo3mo>khocxb  pacRptixtca  xananxy,  h co 
BpcMCHCM  yMHBie  H opapcHHBic  Hpocxo  ye3>Kaiox  B ppyxHe  6ojiee  npecxH>KHBie 
By3Bi  3a  xpaHHpeH. 

B HacxoHHiee  BpcMH,  b Kaaaxcxane  ecxt  enje  pocxaxoHHtie  Kappti,  Koxoptie 
npH  HapnoKaniHX  opxaHHaapHOHHBix  Mepax  chocoGhbi  cpenaxt  ptiBOK  b oGnacxn 
npOH3BOPCXBa  BBICOKHX  XCXHOJIOFHH.  y>Ke  HCpCB  15-20  HCX  CHXyapHH  MO>KeX  XaK 
yxypniHXBCH,  nxo  b cxpane  ci[o>khxch  KaxacxpocJ)HHecKoe  nonoJKCHHe  c bbichihm 
oOpaXOBaHHCM,  HayKOH,  HayXOeMKHMH  npOH3BOPCXBaMH  H XeXHOHOFHCH.  XoponiHH 
yncHBiH  HUH  xexHoxpax  pacxHxca  pecaxHnexHHMH,  a noxepaxt  cbok) 

KBajIHcJ)HKapHIO  OH  MO>KeX  B XCHCHHC  BCCFO  HHHIB  HeCKOUBKHX  HCX,  CCJIH  OH  HC 

3aHHMaexcH  cbohm  penoM  hocxohhho. 

Taxoe  OnHJKHCBocxoHHoe  xocypapcxBo  c ohchb  bbicokhm  oOpaxoBaxentHtiM 
ypoBHCM,  KaK  HapaHUB,  npHHano  xax  xocypapcxBCHHyio  nonHXHKy  xax 
HaxBiBaeMyio  «technology  transfer))  (pe-3Kcnopx  rexHonornn),  ohh  poOaBnaiox  CBoe 
3HaHHe  nepepoBOH  xexHonoFHH,  hobbix  npnOopHBix  B03Mo>KHocxeH,  hoboh 
npOrpaMMHOH  npOPyKpHH,  hoboh  MHKpOOnCKXpOHHOH  OneMCHXHOH  6a3BI,  H x.p., 
x.e.  B Hxore  CBoe  Hoy-xay. 

Ho  anajioFHHHOMy  nyxH  nomna  h nocneBOCHHaa  ^Ihohhh,  y KoxopoH  b xo 
BpcMH  He  Obiho  hh  pener,  hh  ctipta,  ho  Koxopaa  HMena  poboubho 
BBicoKoo6pa30BaHHoe  HacencHHe.  ^Ihohhh  cxana  Baxynaxt  H3o6pexeHHa  h naxeHxti 
Bcex  cxpaH,  b nepByio  onepept,  h3  Amcphkh.  3xo  npHBeno  k OKOHOMHnecKOMy 
nypy.  HanpnMcp,  «Sony))  Kynnna  xcxhohofhio  npoH3BopcxBa  xpaH3Hcxopa  y 
aMepHKaHCKOH  cJ)HpMBi  AT&T,  a nepex  napy  Jiex  OHa  He  xoubko  npoHXBopHiia  hx, 
HO  H ycoBepmeHCXBOBana  h HcnontaoBajia  hx  b cbohx  nopxaxHBHtix  npneMHHKax  h 
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nepBbie  ee  npneMHHKH  c xpaHSHCxopaMH  6himi  npo/iaHH  HMenno  b CUIA.  Ho  y 
ilnoHHH  Sbmo  TO  npeHMymecxBO  nepe/i  KaaaxcxanoM,  hxo  cxpana  HMena 
ecxecxBeHHBie  rpaHHiiti  (Mope).  3xox  cJ)aKX  aaxpyjiHHex  KOHxpa6aH/(y,  Koxopaa 
Bcer/ia  onenb  onacna  jijm  pasBHXHH  xexHOJioxHH.  ilnoHHH  xaK>Ke  HMena  BpeMCHHyio 
aMepHKaHCKyio  a;iMHHHCxpaiiHio,  Koxopan  cnoMana  xpajiHiiHOHHO-po/iOByio 
onnrapxHHecKyio  OKOHOMHHecKyio  CHCxeMy  «/i3aH6aLiy»  (cJ)HHaHCOBan  KiiHKa, 
MOHonoJiHH  H cJ)HHaHCOBan  onnrapxHa  ^Ihohhh).  Mhoxhc  6bicxpo  pasBHBaiomHecn 
cxpaHbi  K)ro-BocxoHHOH  Ashh,  xaKHe  Kax  TannaHji,  BtexHaM,  ManaiiaHa, 
OHiiHnnHHbi,  opHeHXHpoBaHbi  Ha  npocxyio  «oxBepxoHHyio  xexHonorHio)),  hxo 
HaMHoro  y/iemeBnnex  npo^tyxiiHio. 

npHHHHa  oxcxanocxH  o6pa30BaHHH  He  b hio/ihx,  ho  naMHoro  ri[y6>Ke  - b 
HenpaBHnbHOH  KOMan^iHOH  CHCxeMe  o6pa30BaHHH  h HayxH  b KaaaxcxaHe.  Hxo6bi 
cnoMaxb  3xy  CHCxeMy,  BepHyBniHxcn  H3-3a  ipaHHiibi  Hccne^iOBaxeneH  na^io  cpaay 
Ha3HaHaxb  na  bbicokho  /ioidkhocxh,  xor;ia  penoH  HecKontKHX  nex  XH>Kei[OH  pa6oxBi 
OHH  cyMeiOT  Hana^iHXb  pa6oxy  xoxn  6bi  b necKonbKHX  yHHBepcHxexax.  OjinaKO 
HHepuHn  cHcxeMbi  HacxonbKo  BenHKa,  oco6eHHo  b cpe^ineM  BBene,  hxo  onent 
xpy^iHO  cnoMaxB  ycxapeBmyio  CHCxeMy. 

KoHeHHO,  ocxaexcn  eme  oxkpbixbim  Bonpoc,  a KAK  c^ienaxt  Bce  3xo,  /ia>Ke 
3Haa,  HTO  na/io  /lenaxt,  xo  ecxb,  Kax  Hanaxb  pa3BHXHe  xexHonoxHH  b cxpane,  ecnn 
Ha^io  nnaxHXB  hohchh  h xapniiaxy? 

JIrh  3X0X0  Hy>XHa  Mexo^innecxan  h xexHHHecxan  homohib  Bbicoxopa3BHXbix 
cxpaH.  HanpHMep,  paxBHXHio  MHxpoonexxpoHHOH  oxpacJiH  b Kopee,  Tannan^ie, 
BbexHaMe  cnocoGcxBOBana  xexHHHecxan  homohib  hhohcxhx  cJ)HpM.  B oxBex  ohh 
HonyHHiiH  6oiiee  oGnexHeHHBiH  /lonycx  x BHyxpeHHeMy  pBiHxy  3xhx  cxpan.  B 
pexyjiBxaxe,  cennac  PecnyGnnxa  Kopen  oxcnopxnpyex  6oJiBme  MHxpocxeM,  hom 
caMa  ilnoHHn.  Taxan  homohib  He  xpeGyex  xannxajia  /lo  nopBi  /lo  BpeMenn.  KpoMe 
xoro,  Bcer/ia  ocxaexcn  bo3mo>xhocxb  6bictpo  CBepnyxB  Bce  ycHnna,  ecnn  CHxyapHn 
HBMeHHiiacB,  jiJUL  xoHiieHxpaiiHH  Hx  Ha  ;ipyroM  HanpaBneHHH. 

HepenenB  ByxoB  b CoBexcxoM  Coioae  noBxopnii  nepeneHB  MHHHcxepcxB,  hxo 
6bijio  b xo  BpeMH  onpaB/iaHO,  xax  xax  cJ)HHaHCHpoBaHHe  xaxHX  ByaoB  mno  He 
xoubxo  Hepe3  MHHo6pa30BaHHH,  ho  h ho  hhhhh  oxpacneBBix  MHHHCxepcxB.  C 
paxBajioM  peHxpajiHBOBaHHOH  xoMan^iHO-ajIMHHHCxpaxHBHOH  CHCxeMBi,  oxnajia 
Heo6xo^iHMOcxB  coxpaneHHa  xaxoro  /leneHnn.  By3Bi  xenepB  /ioi[>xhbi  BBDXHBaxB, 
xoHxypnpyn  /ipyr  c /ipyroM.  BopncB  3a  aBHxypneHxa  h npe^iJiaran  Bonee  ^lemeByio 
npo/iyxiiHio,  xaxoBOH  aBJWioxcn  3HaHHn.  Ha  caMOM  ^lene  3HaHHH  - caMBiH  /(oporoH 
H caMBiH  cneiiHcJ)HHHBiH  xoBap,  xoxopoMy  Ka3axcxaH  oBnaan  CBoeMy  npomnoMy,  a 
HMeHHO  CCCP,  B xoxopoM  ypoBOHB  cjjyHjiaMeHxaiiBHoro  o6pa30BaHHn  6bii[  ojihhm 
H3  nynniHX  b MHpe.  Enje  o^ina  cxpana,  r/ie  ypoBeHB  cJjyn^iaMeHxaiiBHBix  3HaHHH 
no^i/iep>XHBaexcn  rocy;iapcxBOM  - 3x0  Hh/ihh. 

Cnejiyex  oxmoxhtb,  hxo  b coBpeMennoM  MHpe  Bce  BBicoxopaxBHXBie  cxpaHBi 
cocxaBHiiH  HexHH  chm6ho3  b oBnacxH  o6pa30BaHHH.  HanpHMep,  H3BecxH0,  hxo 
CniA  paccHHXBiBaex  cboh  By^iymne  xaMBiciiBi  na  npnxox  MaxeMaxHXOB  h3  Knxan, 
Hh/ihh  h nacxHHHO  CHF.  no3XOMy  ohh  He  xpaxnx  Boubhihx  ycHiiHH  na  paxBHxne 
HanajiBHoro  ByxoBcxoro  o6pa30BaHHH  («undergraduate  education))  huh  xonne^i*), 
H,  xax  cnejtcxBHe,  oho  b CHIA  naMHoro  xy>xe,  ueM  HanpHMep,  b EBpone  huh  b 
CHF.  3axo  CHIA  HMeiox  Hannyumee  b MHpe  odpaxoBanne  jijvl  cpe/tnero 
ByxoBcxoro  odpaaoBanna  (b  graduate  schools)  h acnnpaHXOB/jIoxxopaHXOB  (b  post 
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graduate  schools).  IIo/iaBiiHiomee  6oi[IjUihhctbo  cxy/ieHTOB  b hhx  - KHxaHUBi  u 
HHjiycBi.  CaMH  aMepuKaHUBi  ue  u^iyx  xy/ia,  xaK  KaK  ohh  npeuMymecxBeHHO  yxo/iax 
B 6H3Hec  y>Ke  nocne  KoiiJie/i>Ka. 

Kaaaxcxau  o6jia/iaex  orpoMutiM  odpaaoBaxentuBiM  noxenuHanoM,  h oh  mof  6bi 
cxaxB  nepeBanoHHOH  daaoii  xexHOJiOFHH,  Kax  oxo  /jenaiox  Bce  cxpaHti  KDro- 
Bocxohhoh  Ashh  h HapaHUB.  HanpHMep,  HapannB  npo/iaex  odpaaoBaHue  b 
MajiaH3Hio  H BO  MHOFHe  acJ)pHKaHCKHe  cxpaHBi.  Ilpeno/iaBaHHe  jinfL  hhx,  a xaK>Ke 
jiflSL  Bcex  >KeJiaiouiHX  Be^iexca  na  anraHHCKOM  H3BiKe.  To  >Ke  caMoe  .nenaexca  b 
Tamnaujie,  HanpHMep,  b yHHBepcHxexe  xcxhojiofhh  Cypanapn,  K)>khoh  Kopee. 

IIpo^ieiiaeM  HedontmoH  sKCKypc  b ByaoBcxyio  cHcxcMy  CUIA.  yHHBepcHxexti 
B CUIA  dtiBaiox  ropo^iCKHe,  dtiBaiox  npHHa.Hiie>KauiHe  o^iHOMy  uixaxy,  dtiBaiox 
penHFHOBHBie,  a xaK>Ke  uacxHBie  yHHBepcHxexti  h Konne^iJKH.  HanpHMep,  xopouio 
H3BecxHBie  TapBap^i  h MIT  - 3xo  uacxHBie  yHHBepcHxexti.  Ecxb  npocnaBneHHBie 
yHHBepcHxexBi,  npHHa/iiioKauiHe  o/iHOMy  uixaxy,  HanpHMep,  yHHBepcHxex  uixaxa 
Orano,  b KoxopoM  yuaxca  50  xbic.  cxy.neHXOB,  h Koxoptra  cuaBHXca  cbohm  bbicokhm 
KauecxBOM  oOyueHHH.  HauoronjiaxeuBiuHKH  /laHHoro  uixaxa  nuaxax  2%  ox  .noxo^ia, 
KaK  Hauor  uixaxa  h nouoBHHa  axoro  Hauora,  x.e.  1%  ox  ^loxo^ia,  H^iex  Ha  Hy>K/iBi 
o6pa30BaHHH  BHyxpn  uixaxa,  BKUioHaH  ^lexcajiBi,  HauautHtie  h cpejiHue  iukoubi,  a 
xaK>Ke  Koi[i[e/i>KH  h yHHBepcHxexti. 

KpaeyrouBHBiH  KaMCHt  o6pa30BaHHH  b CUIA  - oho  njiaxHoe.  3xo  cnoco6 
XHaHHxeuBHoro  noBBimeHHH  MOXHBauHH  cxy/ieHxa.  HanpHMep,  Enpona  cJiaBHJiacB 
CBOHM  OecHJiaxHBiM  oOpaxoBaHHCM,  HO  3X0  npHBeuo  K Kpaxy  o6pa30BaHHH, 
HanpHMep,  b TepMaHHH  h Ahfjihh.  Cenuac  b hhx  hocxchchho  bbojihxch  nuaxHoe 
oOyueHHe  b yHHBepcnxexax.  HpexH/ieHXBi  (pexxopa)  yHHBepcnxexoB  BtiOnpaioxcH 
H3  KaH/iH/iaxoB-cneuHajiHcxoB  c MupoBtiM  HMCHCM.  fleuo  B xoM,  Hxo  HMH  uioOoro 
yucHoro  cxohx  Ooubiuhx  ^iCHer  h jiaer  HCMC^iiieHHBiH  /loxo/i  b bh/ic  npnxoxa 
no>KepxBOBaHHH  H npHXOKa  cxy/ieHXOB.  Ox6op  npoHXBO^iHXCH  cneunautHBiM 
HoneHHxeuBCKHM  coBexoM,  B KoxopoM  Bcero  o^iHH  yucHBiH-ne/iaror,  a Bce 
ocxajiBHBie  6H3HecMeHi>i,  Jiaypeaxti,  KOHipeccMCHBi,  h .iipyrne  HXBecxHBie  mojvi, 
>KeJiaiomHe  homohb  yHHBepcnxexy. 

Ox6op  npeno.naBaxei[eH  Be^iexca  mhofhmh  cnocoOaMH.  Tax  HaatiBaeMBiH 
BHyxpcHHHH  ox6op  - caMBiH  HuoxoH  Bun  ox6opa  npeno^iaBaxeueH.  JlyuiuHe 
yHHBepcHxexBi  /leuaiox  ox6op  no  bcch  cxpane  huh  ho  BCCMy  Mupy.  Ox6op 

npOH3BO^lHXCU  OxOopOHHOH  KOMHCCHCH  KacJlC/ipBI,  B KOXOpyiO  MO>KeX  BXO/IHXB,  a 

Mo>Kex  H He  Bxo/iHXB  xaBc^iyiomHH  KacJie/ipoH.  Boo6me  pout  xaBxacJie^ipoH  b CUIA 
npaKXHuecKH  CBC^iena  k MHHHMyMy,  nooxoMy  Ha  3xy  /ioi[>khocxi>  uacxo  OtiBaex  He 
npocxo  yroBopHXB  npeno/taBaxeuu.  HocxoHHHau  pa6oxa  «tenured  position)) 
cymecxByex  b CUIA  HauHnau  c ypoBHu  .noucHxa  (Associated  Professor)  bo  bccx 
Bysax,  a,  HanpHMep,  b TapBap^ie  - c ypoBHU  npocjieccopa.  BHauajie  npeno^taBaxeuH 
depyxcH  Ha  pa6oxy  no  KOHxpaxxy,  Ha  HCHBixaxeuBHBiH  cpoK  ox  I ro/ia  ^lo 
HecKOJiBKHX  uex  (tenure-track  position).  Ho  /ia>Ke  xoro,  kxo  Haxo^iHXCH  Ha 
BpCMCHHOH  HOSHUHH,  HCUBSH  yBOUHXB  6e3  HaUHHHa  Ha  XO  CepBCSHBIX  HpHHHH. 

HanpHMep,  b ABCxpajiHH  CMy  npe^iJiaraexcu  2-x  ro^iOBau  sapnjiaxa  («retire 
package)))  nepe/i  npeKpaincHHeM  xoHxpaxxa. 

rapBap.H  HMeex  o/ihh  cjiaxyjitxex  HCKyccxB  h HayxH  («F acuity  of  Arts  and 
Science))),  r/ie  padoxaex  okojio  1000  npeno/taBaxeueH  (nouoBuna  h3  hhx 
npocjieccopa)  h 6ojiee  10  xbic.  cxy/ieHxoB  h 9 uikoji:  OnsHeca,  ^cHsaiiHa,  peunruH, 
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o6pa30BaHHa,  npaBHxenbCTBeHHaH  lUKOna  HMeHH  Kenne^iH,  lopH^iMHecKaa, 
Me/IHIIHHBI,  /laHTHCTOB,  H 06meCTBeHH0r0  3/lOpOBbH.  Ka3aXCKHH  HapHOHaUBHbffl 
yHHBepcHxex  HMeHH  Anb-cDapaGn  HMeex  12  cJjaKynbxexoB.  HanpHMep, 
6HOJiorHHecKHH  cJ)aKyjibxex  cocxohx  h3  9 KacJ)e/ip  h hmcbx  12  npocJ)eccopoB.  Ho 
HHCny  HayHHBix  cxaxeii  na  nenoBeKa  b fo/i  cJjaKynbxex  HMeex  npHMepnyio  iiHc|)py 
OKOno  1.5  cxaxBH/ro/i  na  HenoBexa,  b xom  HHCJie  b HepecJ)epHpyeMbix  H3/iaHHax, 
Koxopbie  3a  rpaHHiieii  He  CHHxaioxcH  nyGnHKaiiHaMH. 

cDaKynBxex  HcxyccxB  h HayxH  FapBap^ia  («Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science »)  HMeex 
36  KacJ)e;ip,  cpe^iH  hhx  2 KacJ)e^ipBi  GHonornnecKoro  npocJ)HJia:  «MoiieKyiiHpHOH  h 
KnexoHHOH  6HOJiorHH»  H «6HoiiorHH».  KacJ)e^ipa  Ghohofhh  HMeex  32 
npeno.naBaxeiiH,  h3  hhx  22  npocJ)eccopa.  KonnnecxBO  onydiiHKOBaHHbix  xpy/iOB  3a 
ro^i  B xeneHHe  nocne^iHHX  5 nex  CBbime  500,  nxo  naer  oxHomenne  npHMepno  15 
cxaxen/neJiOBeKa  b ro.n.  B cpejineM  b FapBap^ie  okoho  10  cxaxeii  b ro/i  na  nenoBeKa 
B H3BecxHbix  Me>K/iyHapo^iHbix  yKypuanax,  cnnxaexca  HopMoii.  TaKoe  hhcho  cxaxeii 
/laexcH  OonbniHM  KonnnecxBOM  cxy/tenxoB  h acnnpaHXOB,  Koxoptie  He  xoubko  He 
HJiaxHX  HHHero  3a  oOyneHHe,  ho  h nonynaiox  npHJiHHHyio  aapnnaxy. 

Ho  HayHHoii  npo/iyKiiHH,  o^ihh  cJ)aKyi[bxex  aMepHKancKoro  yHHBepcHxexa 
HaMHoro  onepe>Kaex  naynnyio  npo^iyKiiHio  Be^iymero  yHHBepcHxexa  Kaaaxcxana. 
Cne/iyex  oxmoxhxb,  hxo  Bcero  b CUIA  okoho  5000  KoiLiie.H>Keii  h yHHBepcHxexoB,  h 
He  Bce  OHH  xaKHe  nepe/ioBbie,  ho  ecxb  /tecaxoK  xaxHx,  Koxoptie  naabiBaioxcH  «Ivy 
League)),  h Koxoptie  b BHanHxeiibHoii  cxenenn  /(HKxyiox  Mo/iy  b cHcxeMe 
06pa30BaHHH. 

CyMMHpya  mo>kho  CKaaaxb,  nxo  ecJiH  chhxb  Bce  KpynHbie  By3bi  ropo/ia  AjiMaxbi 
B o/iHH,  xo  OH  6y/iex  Bcero  kuk  o^ihh  cpe^innii  aMepHRancKHii  yHHBepcHxex. 
HanpHMep,  yHHBepcHxex  uixaxa  Oraiio  HMeex  okoho  50  xbichh  cxy/tenxoB,  a ecxb  h 
xaKHe  MOHCxpbi,  KaK  yHHBepcHxex  uixaxa  Hbio-HopKa  (State  University  of  New 
York)  c HHCHOM  cxy/ieHXOB  okoho  100  xbichh. 

npHHHHa,  HO  Koxopoii  KasaxcxaHCKHe  yHHBepcHxexbi  npe/inoHHxaiox  >KHXb  no 
ox/ieHbHocxH  (a  3xo  osHanaex  ^lyOnHpoBaxb  Bce  CHy>K6bi  h pacxo/ibi,  HanpHMep, 
HMexB  ox^ieHBHbie  3/iaHHH,  uixaxBi,  MauiHHHbiii  napK,  rapa>KH,  /lauHbie  ynacxKH, 
oprxexHHKy  h nponee),  a He  BMecxe,  npe.neHbHO  npocxa:  HenpaBHHbHan 
opraHHsaiiHH  h HenpaBHHbHbiii  MeHe;i>KMeHX.  3xo  chhuikom  Oonbuian  pocKouib 
jiayKe  jijisl  Ooraxbix  yHHBepcHxexoB  b FIhohhh,  CUIA  h FepMannn. 

HarHH^iHbiii  npHMep  h3  HcxopHH  pasBHXHH  xexHOHOFHH  B IO>KHoii  Kopee.  Ho 
KHHMaxHuecKHM  ycHOBHHM,  HO  3anacaM  npnpo/iHbix  HCKonaeMbix  CeBepnan  Kopen 
(KH/)P)  Haxo/iHxcH  B 6oHee  bbifo^ihom  noHo>KeHHH,  neM  IO>KHaH  Kopea.  B 60-bix 
ro^iax  XX  BeKa  IO>KHaH  Kopea  6hina  OejiHoii  cxpaHoii,  xohbko  Haunnaiouieii  CBoe 
npoMbiuiHeHHoe  paxBHxne.  TeM  ne  Menee,  rocy.napcxBO  npeKpacHO  noHHMano 
Ba>KHOCXb  paXBHXHH  HayKH  H XeXHOHOFHH.  HoSXOMy  6bIH  C03.HaH  HOBblii 
Focy/iapcxBeHHbiii  peHxp  - KopeiicKHii  HHCxnxyx  nayKH  h rexHonornn  (KIST).  Bo 
BHOBb  co3.naHHbiii  HHcxHxyx  6biHH  npHEHauieHti  KopeiicKHe  ynenbie  h HH>KeHepbi, 
paOoxaBuiHe  3a  ipaHHiieii.  B 1971  ro^iy  na  6a3e  KIST  Obih  co3.naH  yneOnbiii  By3 
HOBoro  xHHa,  coBpeMeHHbiii  KopeiicKHii  HHcxnxyx  nayKH  h xexHOHOFHH, 
coKpauieHHO  KAIST,  Koxoptiii  oxhochhch  ne  k MHHHCxepcxBy  oOpaaoBanna,  KaK 
Bce  ocxaHbHbie  Byati,  a Obih  b Be^ieHHH  MHHHCxepcxBa  nayKH  h xexHOHornii  h 
3a;iyMbiBaHCH  KaK  HHcxnxyx,  npe^iHaxHaHeHHbiii  jijul  npoBe^ieHHH  rnyOoKHX 
HayHHbIX  Hccne^iOBaHHii. 
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CxpyKxypa  HHCXHTyxa  6hiJia  jiByxcxyneHHaxaa,  xo  ecxt,  Bsaxa  c aMepHKaHCKOH 
CHCxeMBi,  4 H 2 ro/(a.  Hhcho  cxy/jenxoB  cxapmen  cxynenn  (graduate  students)  6bijio 
uaMHoro  dontuie,  ueM  uhcjio  cxy/ieuxoB  Mna^imeu  (undergraduate  students). 
OxMexHM,  uxo  B o6biuhbix  Byaax  uaodopox,  uhcho  Mnajimux  cxy/ieuxoB  dojitme. 
Bee  cxy/ieuxti  axoro  UHCxuxyxa  nonyuanu  xocy/tapcxBeHHBie  cxuneH/iHU  u,  xpoMe 
xoro,  OHH  He  onjiauHBanH  odyueHue  h mofjih  decnnaxHO  >khxi>  b o6uie>KHXHH 
HHCXHxyxa. 

Pesyntxax  xaKoro  rocy/iapcxBeHHoro  no/ixo^ia  Bneuaxiraex:  ceiiuac  PecnydnuKa 
Kopea  aaHHMaex  Be/iymee  Mecxo  b Mupe  b odnacxH  npoH3Bo.HcxBa 
MHKpoaneKxpoHHBix  Hs^ieiiHH.  A MHKpoaneKxpoHHKa  - 3X0  oxpacnB,  HBJimouiasicsL 
BepuiHHOH  pasBHXHH  cJjyH/iaMeHxaiiBHBix  HayK:  MaxeMaxHKH,  cJ)H3hkh  h xhmhh. 

ycneuiHaa  Hccne^iOBaxeiiBCKaH  padoxa  HCKniouaex  cxaH/tapxHtiH  nojixo^i. 
Ka>K/iaH  H3  H3yuaeMBix  /ihcuhhuhh  b /lOKXopaHxype  HMeex  codcxBeHHtie 
ocodeHHOcxH  H npe^inonaraex  HcnontaoBaHHe  paanHUHtix  cnocodoB  npoBe^ieHHH 
Hccne^iOBaHHH.  Biuecxe  c xeM,  pyKOBO/iuxeiiH  oxnunaioxcH  b cbohx  no^ixo/iax  k 
Mexo^ionoFHH  Hccne/ioBaHHH.  Cxy/ieHxti,  peuiHBuiHe  npo^ioiDKHXB  odyueHue  b 
/lOKXopaHxype,  HMeiox  paanHUHtiii  ontix  h MOXHBauHio  h xaK>Ke  cxaBHX  nepe/i 
codoH  paaiiHUHBie  uenu.  B oxnHUHe  ox  daKanaBpuaxa  h MaxHcxpaxypti,  odyueHue 
no  npoxpaMMe  /lOKXopaHxypBi  HMeex  psLji  oxnnunxentHBix  MOMenxoB.  npe>iyie 
Bcexo,  3X0  BBipa>KaexcH  b xex  HaMenennax,  Koxoptie  npoHcxo/iax  c mojio^ibimh 
Hccne^ioBaxeiiaMH:  noBBiuiaexcH  cxeneHt  oxBexcxBeHHocxn  3a  codcxBeHHoe 
odyueHHe,  npoHcxo/inx  xpaHccJ)opMauHH  b npocJjeccHOHaiiBHOM  nnane  - h3 
«HOBHHKa»  B «3Kcnepxa»  b CBoen  odnacxH.  BtinonHeHne  codcxBeHHOH  nayuHOH 
padoxBi  pa3BHBaex  naBtiKH  caMocxoaxentHOFO  no^idopa  HHcJ)opMauHH, 
oxHOCHUieHCH  K HCCJie/iOBaxeiiBCKOMy  npoexxy,  yMenne  KpnxHuecKH  mbichhxb, 
HJiaHHpoBaxB  cBoe  BpeMH  H «cjie/iyiouiHH  uiaF». 

BBH^iy  xoFO,  Hxo  B HOKOxopBix  3ana^iHBix  cxpanax  npHHHxa  o/iHocxynenuaxaH 
CHCxeMa  HocneByaoBCKOFO  odpaaoBaHua  (BeJiHKodpnxaHHH),  no  OKonnannH 
KoxopoH  BBinycKHHKaM  B cnyuae  ycneuiHOH  aauiHXBi  ^iHccepxauHH  npHCBaHBaexcH 
cxenent  /lOKXopa  cJ)hjiococJ)hh  (huh  ananoxHUHaa  eii),  b cxpanax  CHF  aanuafi 
yucHaa  cxenent  nacxo  npnpaBHHBaexcH  k cxenenn  Kan^iH^iaxa  Hayx.  TaKHM 
odpaaoM,  b 3xom  cnyuae  yneHaa  cxenent  /lOKXopa  nayx  ouenHBaexca  Kax  donee 
BBicoKan  oxHOCHxentHO  3xoro  Bapnanxa  cxenenn  /lOKXopa  cJ)hjiococJ)hh  [1,  c.  30]. 

B HCKOxoptix  3ana^iHBix  cxpanax  cymecxByex  xnxyn,  npHcy>iyiaeMBiH  xoMy, 
Kxo  y>Ke  SLBJineTCSi  noonxencM  /loxxopcKon  cxenenn,  n Koxoptin  xaK>Ke  MO>Kex 
HHor/ia  npnpaBHHBaxBcn  k xnxyny  /lOKXopa  nayx  b nocxcoBexcKHX  rocy/iapcxBax. 
Tax,  B aHFJio-caxcoHcxoH  axa/iCMHuecxon  cncxcMe  (BennxodpnxanHH  n nexoxoptie 
cxpanti  Co;ipy>xecxBa)  cne/iyiouiaH  nocne  .noxxopa  cJ)hi[ococJ)hh  (Ph.D.)  cxenent  b 
ecxecxBeHHBix  Hayxax  hochx  HaaBanne  /loxxop  Hayx  (Doctor  of  Science,  D.Sc.);  jinsL 
Hccne^iOBaxeiieH,  cneunanHanpytouinxcH  b cJjnnonornH  - /loxxop  cnoBecHocxn 
(Doctor  of  Letters,  D.Litt.);  b odnacxn  npaBa  - /loxxop  npaBa  (Doctor  of  Laws, 
LLD).  O^iHaxo  oxnnune  cocxonx  b xom,  uxo  npHCBoenne  axon  cxencHH  odtinno 
ocyuiecxBiMexcH  He  no  peayntxaxaM  aauinxBi  .unccepxauHn,  a no  cyMMe 
onydnnxoBaHHBix  padox  n no  oduiCMy  Bxna/iy  b Hayxy  nnn  /ia>xe  no  oduiecxBenHon 
HUH  nydnnuHCXHuecxon  .neaxentHocxH.  Ilo  axon  npHunne  SBanne  /loxxopa  nayx, 
/loxxopa  cnoBecHocxH  nnn  .noxxopa  npaBa  HBiwexcH  npe>xne  Bcero  nonexHon 
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cxeneHbK),  BpynaeMOH  nocne  MHoronexHHX  aacnyr,  a He  peaynbxaxoM 
HanpaBneHHOH  pa6oxbi  Ha  nonyneHne  cxenenn  [2,  c.  305]. 

3a  ocHOBy  cxpyKxypbi  h co/iep>KaHHH  hoboxo  KaaaxcxancKoro  yHHBepcHxexa 
Hy>KHO  npHHaxb  npHMep  nynniHX  yHHBepcHxexoB  Kana/ibi,  cnaBaniHxca  na  Beet 
MHp  KaneexBOM  oOyHeHHH,  nanpHMep,  yHHBepcHxexa  MaKPHUJi  b Monpeane. 
O^iHaKO  M05KH0  yHHXbCH,  HanpHMcp,  H y xoro  >Ke  TannaH^ia  (xcxaxH,  aa  ocHOBy  ohh 
xo>Ke  OpajiH  Kana/iCKHe  yHHBepcHxexbi). 

Cne^iyex  oxMexHXb,  hxo  ycneniHoe  aaBepmenne  oGynennH  no  nporpaMMe 
TlOKXopaHxypBi  onpe^ienHexca  MHO>KecxBOM  cJ)aKxopoB,  k Koxoptm  oxhochxch  Kax 
peneHanpaBncHHaH  pa6oxa  caMoro  ^lOKXopanxa,  xax  h ycHUHH  co  cxopoHbi 
HayHHoro  pyxoBO/iHxeiiH  h a^iMHHHCxpaiiHH  HCCJie/iOBaxeiibCKoro  penxpa  no 
oOecneneHHio  neoOxo^iHMbix  ycnoBHH  jinsL  houhoh  KOHpeHxpaiiHH  jiOKXopanxa  na 
BbinonHHeMOH  xeMe  Hccne/ioBaHHH. 
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OPrAHMSAUMOHHO-nEflArorUHECKME  ycnOBM^l  nOBbllUEHMfl 
KAHECTBA  OBPASOBAHMJl  B nPOOECCMOHAJlbHOM  KOJlJlEfl>KE 

ORGANISATIONAL  AND  PEDAGOGICAL  CONDITIONS  OF  EDUCATION 
QUALITY  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  PROFESSIONAL  COLLEGE 

AHHOTaiiiin  / Abstract 

B cxaxBe  paccMaxpHBaioxcH  paanHHHtie  opraHHsaiiHOHHO-nejtarorHHecKHe 
ycnoBHH  jinsL  noBtimeHM  KanecxBa  o6pa30BaHHH  b npocJteccHOHajiBHOM  KOJiiie/t>Ke. 
ABXopBi  BBi^ieiwiox  xaKHe  ycnoBM  KaK  noBBimeHHe  3cJ)cJ)eKXHBH0CXH  ynpaBnenna 
Mexo/toM  BHe/tpeHHH  B cHcxeMy  cpe^tnero  npocJteccHOHajiBHoro  o6pa30BaHHa 
CHCxeMBi  MeHe/t>KMeHxa  KanecxBa,  MOXHBapHio  ne/taroFHHecKoro  nepconana, 
BHe;tpeHHe  npopeccHoro  no;txo;ta. 

In  the  article  various  organizational  and  pedagogical  conditions  of  education 
quality  improvement  in  the  professional  college  are  considered.  Authors  allocate 
such  conditions  as  the  increase  of  management  efficiency  due  to  the  introduction  of 
the  quality  management  system  into  the  system  of  secondary  professional  education, 
motivation  of  the  pedagogical  personnel,  and  implementation  of  the  process 
approach. 


HoBeiimHMH  .noKyMenraMH  Pocchhckoh  <t>e/iepaiiHH  no  pasBHxmo  chcxcmbi 
ofipasoBanna  aKryannanpoBano  noBtimenne  KanecxBa  npocJteccnoHaiiBHOH 
noziroxoBKH  c opnenraiiHeH  na  MOK/rynapo^tHBie  cxan^iapxBi  KanecxBa.  Ilpn 
pemeHHH  aKxyantHBix  npofineM  - noBtimenna  KanecxBa  ofipasoBaxenBHon  chcxcmbi 
H,  caMoe  rnaBHoe,  rapaHxnpoBaHHOcxn  axoro  xanecxBa  - ocofiyio  SHannMocxB 
npnofipexaiox  H/ien,  CBasannuie  c ofiBeKXHBHOcxBio  openKH  Kax  y>Ke  /tocxnrnyxBix, 
xax  H o>KH/iaeMBix,  nnannpyeMBix  pesyiiBxaxoB  ofipasoBaxenBHon  /leaxeiiBHOcxH. 

noHHManne  xepMnna  «KanecxBO  o6pa30BaHHH»  - o^tna  h3  cnoJKnenmnx  n 
cnopHBix  npofincM  poccniicKoro  ofipasoBannH.  B ofiofimennoM  BH/ie  xanecxBO 
ofipasoBanna  onpe/tenaexca  Kax  coBoxynnocxB  cbohcxb  h hx  npoaBnennii, 
cnocoficxByiomnx  y/tOBnexBopenmo  ncxpefinocxeii  nenoBexa  n oxBenaiomnx 
HHxepecaM  ofimecxBa  n rocy/tapcxBa  [1]. 

rtpoanaiiHSHpoBaB  xeopexHxo-Mexo/tonornnecxHe  nccne/tOBaHna  xaxnx 
aBxopoB,  xax  B.  H.  An/ipeeB,  B.  E.  rpnnxpyr,  T.  B.  /IaBBi.neHxo,  O.  E.  Jle6e/ieB,  B. 
H.  MaxcHMOBa,  B.  M.  IIoiiohcxhh,  M.  M.  IloxamHHX,  A.  H.  CepreeB,  E.  A.  ilMfiypr 
H jxp.  noq  xanecxBOM  ofipasoBanna  npuMenuxeiiBHO  x nporJicccnonaiiBHOMy 
ofipasoBanmo  6y/ieM  nonnMaxB  coBoxynnocxB  cymecxBennBix  cbohcxb  h 
xapaxxepHCXHX  npopecca  h pesyiiBxaxoB  npocJieccHOHajiBHOH  no/troxoBXH 
(npocJieccHOHaiiBHBie  qeira  h moxhbbi;  npocJieccHOHajiBHBie  snaHHa,  yuemisL, 
HaBBixH;  npocJieccHOHajiBHO-iteHHOcxHyio  opHeHxaqmo,  BocnnxaHHOcxB, 
xBopnecxoe  MBimiieHHe,  xoMnexeHpHH),  chocoGhbix  y/ioBiiexBopHXB  noxpefiHocxn 
cxy/ieHXOB,  pafioxo/taxeiieH,  coitnajiBHBix  napxnepoB  h ofiiqecxBa. 
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FoBopa  o KanecTBe  o6pa30BaHHa  oxHocHTenBHo  yHpe>K/ieHHH  CIIO, 
Heo6xo^iHMo  onpe^ienHTB  cxpaxerHHecKyio  penB  xaKoro  yHpe>K/ieHHH. 

CxpaxexHHecKaa  penB  oGpaaoBaxenBHoro  yHpe>K/ieHHa,  no  nanieiviy  Mnennio,  - 
3X0  cJ)opMHpoBaHHe  cnocoGnocxn  hhhhocxh  k caMopasBHxnio,  caMoanannsy, 
caMocxoHxenBHOMy  npnHHxnio  pemennii,  caMOKonxponio  n caMocoBepmencxBO- 
Bannio  na  ochobb  ocBoenna  nonnoro  6a30Boro  o6pa30Baxei[i>Horo  KOMnonenxa  n 
/[onoiiHHxeiiBHBix  o6pa30Baxei[BHBix  ycnyr. 

Pemenne  cxoanien  nepe/i  o6pa30Baxei[BHBiM  ynpe^^ienneM  CIIO  3a;ianH 
noBBimenna  KanecxBa  o6pa30BaHHa  bo3mo>kho  npn  oco3HaHHH  xoro,  nxo  KanecxBO 
pe3yjn>xaxa  o6pa30Baxein>HOH  /leaxeiiBHOcxH,  KaKHM  HBJiaexcH  HHxenneKxyanBHBm 
npo^iyKX,  /locxnraexcH  KanecxBOM  o6pa30Baxei[BHoro  npopecca  (o6pa30Baxei[BHOH 
ycnyrn),  Koxopoe  b cbok)  onepe/it  TtexepMnnnpyexcH  KanecxBOM  cncxeMti 
MeHeA>KMeHxa  na  Bcex  ypoBnax  ynpaBiienna  npocJjeccnonajiBHtiM 
o6pa30Baxein>HBiM  ynpe>iyieHHeM.  Pemenne  sajian  Mene^i>KMenxa  KanecxBa  b CIIO 
KonpenxpnpyexcH  na  oGie/innennH  ox/tentnBix  ocnoBntix  n BcnoMoraxentnBix 
npopeccoB,  cJ)ynKiiHH  n ypoBnen  ynpannenna  b ejinnyio  nnxerpnpoBannyio 
CHCxeMy,  Bce  sneMenxti  Koxopon  cnoco6cxByiox  ;iocxH>KenHio  aajiannoro  KanecxBa 
o6pa30BanHH  [4].  Ilpn  3xom  npe^iycMaxpnBaexcH  npopecc  nocxoannoro 
B3aHMo;ieHCXBHH  o6pa30Baxein>noH  cncxeMti  c ptinKOM  xpy;ia,  KopnopaxHBntiMH 
napxnepaMH  b nnpe  o6pa30Baxein>nBix  ynpe>K/ienHH  n ^ipyrnMn  xpynnaMH 
copnaiiBnoro  OKpy>KenHH.  BnyxpennM  cpe^ia  ynpe>K/ienHa  cpe^inero 
npocJ)eccHonain>noro  oOpaaoBanna  c xohkh  apenna  oprannaaiinn  yne6noro 
npopecca  n ero  co/iep>KanHa,  a xaK>Ke  pecypcnoro  oGecnenenna  /ioi[>Kna 
cooxBexcxBOBaxB  BnemnHM  HBMenennaM  na  ptinxe  xpy/ia  n o6pa30Baxein>nBix 
ycnyr. 

B peayjiBxaxHBnoM  n nnacxnnnoM  B3aHMO/ieHCXBHH  axnx  npopeccoB  na 
nepBBiH  njian  bbixo^ihx  aa^iana  3cJ)cJ)eKXHBnoro  ynpannenna. 

EeccHcxeMnocxB,  a nopon  n cxnxnnnocxB  b ynpaBnennn  o6pa30Baxein>nBiMH 
cxpyKxypaMH  npnBO/inx  k neraxHBnBiM  H3MenenHHM  b xanecxBe  no/iroxoBKH 
BBinycKnHKa:  Kmanwme  Mnornx  npoGiieM  oGMcnnexcn  npene6pe>KenHeM 
neKoxopBiMH  3iieMenxaMH  ynpaBnennecKoro  pnioia,  cxnxnnnocxBio  b BBi6ope 
ynpaBnmomnx  Boa^iencxBHH,  cpejicxB,  cnoco6oB,  oxcyxcxBneM  penenanpaBiienno 
ocymecxBnneMBix  cB^Ben  Me>iyiy  nHMH,  npene6pe>KenHeM  neo6xo/iHMocxBio  ynexa 
HBMenennn  ycJioBnn,  b Koxoptix  npoxeKaiox  npopeccBi  ynpaBnennn))  [7]. 
PaapemnxB  3xy  npo6neMy,  na  nam  B3rnn/i,  noBBonnx  Bne^ipenne  b CIIO  cncxeMti 
Mene/i>KMenxa  KanecxBa  (CMK). 

Mo>Kno  BBi/tennxB  cnejiyiomne  ocnoBntie  npnniiHnBi  CMK:  opnenxapnn  na 
peayntxax,  na  noxpeGnxenn,  na  BtinycK  KanecxBennon  npo^iyKiinn  (b  nameM 
cnynae,  npo/tyKiinen  nBnnexcn  KanecxBenntm  cnepnanncx);  nn^iepcxBO 
pyKOBO^icxBa  oOpaaoBaxentnBiM  ynpe>K/ienHeM;  BOBnenenne  nepconana  b pa6oxy 
no  cJ)opMHpoBanHio  KanecxBa  no^iroxoBKH  6y/iymero  cnepnanncxa;  npoiieccntin 
no^ixo/i;  CHCxeMnBiH  nojixo^i;  nenpeptiBnoe  coBepmencxBOBanne;  B3aHMOBBiro^inoe 
oxnomenne  c napxnepaMH. 

Ilpn  BnejipeHHH  CMK  b ynpe>K^ieHHn  cpejinero  npocJjeccnonanBHoro 
o6pa30BaHHn  paccMaxpnBaioxcn  n nocxenenno  peannxyioxcn  cne/iyiomHe  xa/iann: 
npHHnxne  pemennii,  paccMoxpenne  noxHiinn  n axanoB  MeHe^i>KMeHxa  KanecxBa; 
C03/iaHHe  Cny>K6Bi  no  xanecxBy,  b Koxopyio  bxo^ihx  ajiMnnHcxpaiinn,  mbxojihcxbi, 
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Be/rymne  npeno/raBaxenH  KOJiJie^i>Ka;  onpe/ieneHne  douhthkh,  peneH  h aa^nan 
oGpaaoBaxenBHoro  yHpe>K^ieHHH;  onpe/iejieHHe  h /lOKyMeHXHpoBaHHe  Bcex 
npopeccoB  CMK;  npHBe/ieHHe  b cooxBexcxBHe  npaB,  oGasaHHocxeii  h 
oxBexcxBeHHocxH  Ka>K/[oro  coxpy,HHHKa;  Bbipa6oxKa  h BHe/ipeHHe  c|)opM  h Mexo/ioB 
KOHxpoira  H oxHexHocxH;  paapaGoxKa  Mexo/iHHecKHx  peKOMeH^napHH,  pa6oHHx 
HHcxpyKiiHH,  pexjiaMeHXHpyiomHx  oGpaaoBaxenbHyio  /leHxeiiBHocxb; 
peopraHHaapHH  Bceii  cxpyKxypti  ynpaBnenna  c penbio  yjianemisL  Bcex  6apbepoB 
Me>iyiy  no/ipa3,nei[eHHHMH;  cJ)opMHpoBaHHe  paGoneii  rpynnbi  jinsL  paapaGoxKH 
Heo6xo^iHMOH  /lOKyMeHxaiiHH  H BHe^ipeHHH  ee  b no/ipaa^ieiieHHH  KOJii[e^i>Ka;  ananHa 
peayjibxaxoB  KOHxpona,  BBinonHeHHe  coxpy^iHHKaMH  peKOMeH^tapHii; 
HHcJ)opMHpoBaHHe  coxpy^iHHKOB  o pesynbxaxax. 

O^iHHM  H3  ocHOBHbix  npHHpHnoB  MeHe^i>KMeHxa  KanecxBa  (Total  Quality 
Management  - TQM),  n npununnoB,  nonoJKenHbix  b ocnoBy  hoboh  Bepcnn  cepnn 
cxan^iapxoB  ISO  9001:2008  [2]  siBnuercsL  npoueccHO-opneHXHpoBaHHbiH  no,nxo/i. 
Hcxohhhk  yxBep>iyiaex,  uxo  ^enaeMbin  pexyjibxax  jjocxnraexcH  3cJ)cJ)eKXHBHee,  ecnn 
paxiiHHHbiMH  BH^iaMH  jjeHxeiibHocxH  H cooxBexcxByiouiHMH  pecypcaMH  ynpaBiiHiox 
KaK  npoueccoM.  3xo  npuBo^inx  k neoOxo^iHMOcxH  HHBeHxapnxauHH  Bcex 
>KH3HeHHo-Ba>KHbix  opoueccoB  oOpaxoBaxenbHOFo  yHpe>iyieHHH,  onpe^renenmo 
ueneii  npoueccoB,  uxo  o^tHOXHauHO  xpeOyexca  Cxan/iapxaMH  n jrnpeKXHBaMH 
ENQA,  onpe/renenmo  nnu,  oxBexcxBenHbix  xa  axn  npopeccbi,  n /roKyMenxairbHOH 
pernaMeHxauHH  3xhx  npopeccoB. 

Cyxb  BHe/ipeHHH  npoueccnoro  no^ixo/ia  aaicinoHaexcH  b xom,  hxo  opraHH3auHH, 
B /laHHOM  cnyuae  oOpaxoBaxentHoe  yHpe>ryieHHe,  paccMaxpnBaexca  Kax 
coBOKynnocxb  BxanMOCBHxaHHbix  n BxaHMO^rencxByiouiHX  npoueccoB,  a 
ynpaBnenne  oOpaxoBaxentHbiM  yupe^/renneM  ocyuiecxBnaexcH  nocpe/icxBOM 
ynpaBneHHH  3xhmh  npopeccaMH  [5]. 

L(ei[H  H npeHMyuiecxBa  npoueccnoro  nouxoua  xarcmonaioxcH  b xom,  nxo 
npoueccnbiH  nouxou  oOecneuHBaex  npoxpannocxb  npoxcKanna  npoueccoB: 
Ka>KUbiH  coxpyunnx  nonuMaex,  Kaxyio  pout  on  nrpaex  b oOuihx  npoueccax 
oprannxauHH,  noxBonaex  nonaxb,  rue  n Korua  coxuaioxca  KonKpexnbie  npouyKXbi  n 
ycnyrn,  cncxeMaxnxnpyex  ueaxenbnocxb  no  ynynmennio,  ycnnnBaex  opnenxaunio 
paOoxbi  na  xanpocti  n nnxepecbi  norpeOnxenen. 

Ounaxo  npoueccnbiH  nouxou  ne  aBnaexcH  hcm-xo  xaxocxeneJibiM  n 
nenxMeHHbiM,  on  nnacxnnen,  Onarouapa  CBOCMy  BnyxpenneMy  couepjxannio  n 
BnemneMy  ynpaBnennio. 

IlepBbiM  inaroM  npn  BneupennH  npoueccnoro  nouxoua  hbuhcxch  onpeuenenne 
H xnaccHcJiHxauHH  ochobhbix  npoueccoB  oOpaxoBaxenbnoro  ynpox^enna  n 
cocxaBnenne  xax  naxbiBaeMon  oGoOiuennon  xapxbi  (rpacjmnecxoe  onncanne)  nnn 
peecxpa  (raOnnunoe  onncanne)  npoueccoB  [3]. 

BxopbiM  inaroM  npn  BneupennH  npoueccnoro  nouxoua  HBJineTOL  nocxpoenne 
xax  naxbiBaeMbix  cneuncJiHxauHH  npoueccoB.  ITou  xepMnnoM  «cneuHcJ)HxauHH 
npouecca»  nonnMaexca  uoxyMenx  Bepxnero  ypoBna,  couep>xaiuHH  nncJiopMauHio 
o6  OCHOBHBIX  axpnOyxax  npouecca,  BxmonaH  bxoubi  h bbixoubi  npouecca,  uenn 
npouecca,  nxMepenna  n anannx  npouecca,  MeponpnHXHH  jinsL  uocxH>xeHHa  ueneii 
(ynynmeHHH)  npouecca,  BxanMOueiicxBHH  npouecca  (nocxaBiuHxn/noxpeGnxeiiH), 
pecypcBi  npouecca,  uoxyMenxbi  ynpaBnenna  npoueccoM  [6]. 
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KpaxKO  H3JI05KHM  cxBMy  pa3pa6oTKH  cnepHcJjHKaiiHH  npopeccoB,  X.  K.  3X0 
noxBonHX  narjia^iHO  npe/icxaBHXt  ponB  ynpaBJieHM,  pout  ne/iarorHHecKoro 
KOJiJieKXHBa  B peanHxapHH  npopeccHoro  no^ixo/ia. 

CneiiHc|)HKaLiHH  npopecca  BKnioHaex  cne/iyiomHe  pax^ienti: 

1 . Pa3/(eJi  yxBep>iyieHHH  h cornacoBaHHa; 

2.  Pa3/(eJi  «HaHMeHOBaHHe  npoiiecca»,  BKnioHaiomHH  ko/i  npopecca,  b 
cooxBexcxBHH  c npHHaxoH  B Oy  CHCxeMOH  KO/iHpoBaHHa,  nonHoe  h 
coKpameHHoe  HaHMenoBaHHe  npopecca; 

3.  Pax^ten  «1.  OGmne  cBe^ienna  o cneiiHc|)HKaiiHH»,  BKnioHaiomHH:  ko^i 
npopecca,  BepcHio  h /laxy  pa3pa6oxKH  cnepHcJjHKapHH,  /ioidkhocxb  nHpa, 
ocymecxBiMiomero  pyxoBo^icxBo  npopeccoM  h KpaxKoe  onncaHHe 
npopecca; 

4.  Pax^ten  «2.  PexynBxaxBi  npopecca  h hx  noxpe6Hxei[H»,  b KoxopoM 

yKaxBiBaioxcH:  pexynBxaxBi  huh  bbixojibi  npopecca;  no^ipax^ieiieHHH  huh 
^ipyxHe  npopeccBi  OY,  HBnaiomHecH  noxpe6HxeiraMH  pexynBxaxoB 

npopecca;  xpeGoBanna  h jjoKyMenxBi,  ycxanaBiiHBaiomHe  xpe6oBaHHH,  k 
pexynBxaxaM  npopecca; 

5.  Pax^ien  «3»,  b KoxopoM  yKaxtiBaioxcH:  bxo^ibi  npopecca  - Bxo^inaa 

HHcJ)opMaiiHH,  cyGieRxi,!  HUH  MaxepnanBHBie  o6'beKXBi,  HBnaiomHecH 

Bxo/iOM  jinsL  jjaHHoro  npopecca;  npopeccBi,  no/ipax/ieiieHHH  OY  hjih  HHtie 
opraHHxaiiHH,  SBnaiomHecH  nocxaBniHKOM  npopecca;  xpeGoBanna  k 
Bxo/iaM  - xpe6oBaHHH  h ^lOKyMeHXBi,  ycxanaBiiHBaiomHe  xpe6oBaHHH,  k 
Ka>K;iOMy  Bxo;iy  npopecca; 

6.  Pax^ten  «4.  CornacoBaHHe  xpe6oBaHHH  c pyKOBO/tHxenHMH  BHyxpeHHHX 

npopeccoB  h no^ipax/ieiieHHH  Oy»,  b KoxopoM  yKaxBiBaioxcH 

pyKOBO/tHxenH  npopeccoB  huh  no/ipax/ieiieHHH  OY,  BBicxynaiomne  b 
KanecxBe  nocxaBiiiHKOB  onncBiBaeMoro  npopecca.  PexynBxaxoM 

cornacoBaHHa  HBnaexcH  rapanxHH  nocxaBiiiHKaMH  onncBiBaeMoro 

npopecca  xoro,  hxo  bxo/ibi  npopecca  6y^iyx  cooxBexcxBOBaxt 
xpe6oBaHHHM,  onpe/ieiieHHBiM  b pax/jene  «3.  BneinnHe  nocxaBiiiHKH  h 
Bxo;ibi  npopeco); 

7.  Pax^ieii  «5.  Bh^ibi  /leaxenBHOcxH  b paMxax  npopecca,  ynpaBnenne  h 

xpe6yeMBie  pecypcBi»,  onpe/ienHex:  ochobhbic  bh/ibi  /jeaxenBHocxH  b 

paMKax  npopecca  (no/inpoiieccBi  huh  cJiyHKiiHH),  BBmeiraeMBie  b paMxax 
OHHCBiBaeMoro  npopecca;  periiaMeHXHpyiomaH  /lOKyMeHxapHH 
(yKaxBiBaioxcH  ccbiukh  na  ^lOKyMCHXBi  opraHHxaiiHH  - cxan/iapxBi  h 
jjoKyMCHXHpoBaHHBie  npope^iypBi  h ;ip.);  xpe6yeMBie  pecypcBi 

(HCHonHHxenH  h MaxepnanBHoe  oGecnencHHe,  Heo6xo^iHMBie  jijvl 
BBIHOUHeHHH  BBmeHCHHBIX  BHJIOB  /(eaXeUBHOCXH  HUH  cJiyHKLlHH); 

8.  BH3a  pyKOBO^tHxenH  npopecca; 

9.  IlepeHCHB  COKpameHHH  H o6o3HaHeHHH,  HCnOUBXOBaHHBIX  B 

cnepHcJiHKaLiHH. 

CoCXaBHOH  HaCXBK)  CnepHcJlHKaLlHH  HBIWIOXCH  XpH  npHI[0>KeHHH: 

1 . CxeMa  B3aHMOCBH3H  XHHOBBIX  HpOPCCCOB; 

2.  LleiiH  npopecca  h noKaxaxenH  hx  /iocxH>KeHHa; 

3 . MeponpHHXHH  no  ynynnienHio  npopecca. 
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IlepBoe  npHJio>KeHHe  cneiiHc|)HKaLiHH  HBnaexcH  peKOMen/iyeMBiM  h 

npe^iHasHaHeHa  jinsL  narjia^iHoro  rpacJ)HHecKoro  npe^rcxaBJieHHa  Mecxa 
onHCbiBaeMoro  npopecca  b cxpyKxype  npopeccoB  OY,  cbh3h  Me>K/iy  onncBiBaeMbiM 
npopeccoM  h /rpyxHMH  npopeccaMH  no  Bxo/iaM/Bbixo/iaM,  BaanMOCBHsn  paannnHbix 
BH,HOB  /teaxenbHocxH  b paMxax  onncbiBaeMoro  npopecca,  nxo  nosBoiiHex  yBH/iexb 
/leHxeiibHocxb  OY  CnO  Kax  penocxHoro  oprannaMa. 

Bxopoe  npnnoJKeHHe  cnepncJjHKaLiHH  HBiraexcH  oGasaxentHbiM  n 

npe/rnaananeHO  jijvl  onpe/ienenna  HSMepaeMbix  xapaKxepncxHK  npopecca, 
onpe^ieJieHHH  Mexo/iOB  nx  nsMepenna  n anannaa  nonynenHbix  peayntxaxoB,  a 
xaK>Ke  nnaHHpoBanna  peneBBix  noKaaaxenen  naMepaeMbix  xapaKxepncxHK 
npopecca,  nxo  noaBoiraex  c/renaxb  ero  Harna^rnbiM  n ynpaBnaeMbiM. 

Tpexbe  npmroJKenne  cnepncJjHKaiiHH  SLBJineTCfL  oGaaaxenbHbiM  n co^iep>KHX 
njian  MeponpnHXHH  no  ynynmennio  npopecca  c ynexoM  neo6xo;iHMOcxH 
/locxH>KenHH  peneBbix  ananennS  noKaaaxenen  npopecca,  aacJ)HKCHpoBannbix  b 
npHi[o>KenHH.  /Jannoe  npnnoJKenne  HBiwexca  o^inHM  na  caMbix  anannMbix,  x.k. 
noaBonaex  nocxoanno  KoppeKxnpoBaxb  /reaxeiibnocxb,  nanpaBJiennyio  na 
yjiynmenne  oGpaaoBaxenbnoro  npo/ryxxa,  b xo  >Ke  BpeMa,  ne  Menaa  cyxn  n 
Bnyxpennero  nanonnenna  Ka>K^ioro  na  npopeccoB. 

IIpoanajiHanpoBaB  BoaMO>KnBie  no^ixo^ibi  n nanpaBirenna  /leaxenbnocxH  OY 
CnO  K pemennio  aa/ian  noBbimenna  KanecxBa  oGpaaoBanna,  namn  Gbijih  Bbi^nenenbi 
neKoxoptie  oprannaaiiHonno-ne/iarorHnecKHe  ycnoBna  noBbimenna  KanecxBa 
o6paaoBanHH  b KoiiJie^i>Ke.  B xpaxxoBxe  ycnoBnn  mbi  onnpaeMca  na  pa6oxbi  F.  H. 
^KeneaoBCKOH,  3.  B.  HjitenKOBa,  F.  C.  Kocxioxa,  B.  B.  KynpnanoBa,  H.  A. 
MennnncKOH,  H.  F[.  Flo/iJiacoro  n jip.,  Koxoptie  onpe/tenaiox  ycnoBna  Kax 
oBcxoHxenbcxBa,  Bnnaromne  na  BoaMO>xnocxb  ocymeoxBnenna,  na  npopecc 
npoxexanna  n na  ycnex  ne/rarornnecxoro  npopecca. 

TaxHM  o6paaoM,  namn  Bbi,neJienbi  cne/iyiomHe  oprannaaiiHonno- 
ne/rarornnecxHe  ycnoBna  noBbimenna  xanecxBa  oBpaaoBanna  b xoJiiie/i>xe: 

F Bne/tpenne  b OY  CFIO  cncxeMbi  Mene^i>XMenxa  xanecxBa  (CMK); 

2.  FEoBbimenne  pojin  ynpaBJienna  oBpaaoBaxenbnbiM  npopeccoM; 

3.  MoxHBHpoBannocxb  n axxHBnoe  BOBirenenne  Bcero  ne^rarornnecxoro 
nepconana  b pa6oxy  no  noBbimennio  xanecxBa  oGpaaoBaxenbnoro 
npopecca; 

4.  Bne/ipenne  npopeccnoro  no/ixo/ia  b xanecxBe  narna^inoro,  3cJ)cJ)exxHBnoro  n 
ynpaBiiaeMoro  nncxpyMenxa. 

3aMexHM,  nxo  Bbi^ieirennbie  namn  ycnoBna  naxo/iaxca  b nepapxnnecxon 
aaBHCHMOcxH  H peajinaaiiHH  o^inoro  npe^rnonaraex  ynex  n peannaapnio  jrpyrnx 
ycnoBHH. 
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MPMHA  rPMPOPbEBHA  PEEELl^EHKOBA  / IRINA  REBESCHENKOVA 

HMHEPATUB  OTBETCTBEHHOCTM  B mOBAJlbHOM  OBmECTBE  KAK 
flETEPMMHAHT  CTPATErUM  PASBMTMfl  OBPASOBAHMJl 

THE  IMPERATIVE  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  A GLOBAL  SOCIETY  AS  A 
DETERMINANT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  STRATEGY  DEVELOPMENT 

AHHOTaiiiin  / Abstract 

CoBpeMeHHHH  3Tan  rnoGajiHsaiiHH  coitnyMa  xapaKTepnayexcH  KpHSHcaMH  h 
KaxacxpocJtaMH,  cocxaBJiaiomHMH  onacHocxt  ero  cymecxBOBaHM.  IIocKoiiBKy 
npHHHHBi  KPH3HCOB  H KaxacxpocJ)  oxHacxH  HOCHX  aHxpononoFHHecKHH 
(KorHHXHBHBiH  H 3XHHecKHH)  xapaKxep,  nocxoJiBKy  npoGneivia  oxBexcxBeHHOcxH 
nio/teH  3a  nocne/tcxBHH  cBoeM  /leaxentHocxH  npnoGpexaex  oco6yio  aKxyantHocxB. 
3x0  oGcxoHxenBCXBO  noxBon^ex  roBopnxB  o xa^iane  pa3pa6oxKH  hoboh  3xhkh  - 
3XHKH  oxBexcxBeHHocxH  (BapHaHx  KoxopoH  npe;ii[o>KeH  r.  HonacoM),  ho  cxaBiueii 
Gonee  aKxyanBHoii  b cbh3h  c HHxeHCHcJ)HKaiiHeH  b nocne/tHHe  /lecaxHnexHa 
FnoGaiiHxauHOHHBix  npopeccoB.  Bxopaa  xajiaHa,  xpe6yiomaH  HexaMe^tHHxentHOFO 
pemeHHa  - 3x0  paxpaGoxxa  Ha  ochobb  3xhkh  oxBexcxBBHHOcxH  hoboh 

o6pa30BaxeiHjHOH  cxpaxexHH,  Koxopaa  BKnioHaiia  6bi  b ceGa  paxnHHHtie  npoiteccti, 
HanpaBneHHBie  na  cJ)opMHpoBaHHe  oxBexcxBennoH  hhhhocxh:  cJ)opMHpoBaHHe 
npO/tyKXHBHBIX  HCHXHHeCKHX  COCXOHHHH  - CHOCoGhOCXH  0C03HaBaXB  OHaCHOCXH, 
pHCKH,  B03M0>KH0CXH  HOHBUeHHH  HBXaXHBHBIX  HOCHe/tCXBHH  HBHOBeHeCKOH 

/leaxenBHocxH  (b  xom  HHcne  h coGcxbbhhoh),  oGMCHenne  hboGxo^ihmocxh  cxpaxa 
nepe;t  onacHtiMH  HBnennaMH  Gy/tymexo,  paxBHxne  cxpaxexHHecKoxo  MBimneHHa, 
cnocoGnocxeii  npe/tBH^ieHHa  h npoxHoxa  x.n.  PexyjiBxaxoM  peanHxapHH  xaKoii 
cxpaxexHH  /ioi[>kho  cxaxt  Heo6xo^tHMoe  jijvl  BtDKHBaHHH  oxjienBHOFo  HenoBeKa  h 
HenoBenecxBa  b peiroM  KOFHHXHBHo-npaBcxBeHHoe  cocxohhhb  mo/teii  - cocxoanne 
oxBexcxBBHHocxH  3a  6y/tymee. 

The  current  stage  of  globalization  of  the  society  is  characterized  by  crises  and 
disasters  that  constitute  a threat  to  its  existence.  As  the  causes  of  the  crises  and 
disasters  are  partly  of  anthropological  (cognitive  and  ethical)  nature,  the  problem  of 
human  responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  their  activities  is  particularly  relevant. 
This  allows  us  to  talk  about  the  task  of  developing  a new  ethics  - the  ethics  of 
responsibility  (a  variant  of  which  was  suggested  by  G.  Jonas),  but  has  become  more 
urgent  with  the  intensification  of  globalization  in  the  last  two  to  three  decades.  The 
second  task,  which  requires  immediate  action  - is  the  development  of  the  new 
educational  strategy  based  on  the  ethics  of  responsibility.  The  latter  includes  various 
processes  for  the  formation  of  a responsible  person:  formation  of  productive  mental 
states  - the  ability  to  realize  the  dangers,  risks,  possibility  of  occurrence  of  adverse 
effects  of  human  activities  (including  his/her  own),  an  explanation  of  the  need  to 
fear  the  future  hazards,  the  development  of  strategic  thinking,  the  ability  to  foresee 
and  forecast  etc.  The  result  of  this  strategy  should  become  cognitive  and  moral  state 
of  people  necessary  for  the  survival  of  the  individual  and  humanity  as  a whole  - the 
state  of  responsibility  for  the  future. 
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CoBpeMeHHHH  3Tan  npopecca  rnoGajiHsapHH  coiiHyMa,  napajiy  c Maccoii 
no3HTHBHHx  npopeccoB,  xapaKTepnayexcH,  Kax  HSBecxHo,  oxpacneBBiMH  h 
nonHOMacmxaGHBiMH  KpHSHcaMH  h paanHHHoro  po^ia  KaxacxpocJ)aMH,  b 
coBoxynHocxH  cocxaBnaiomHMH  cepBeanyio  onacHocxt  jijm  ero  cymecxBOBaHM. 
OhCBMAHO  XO,  HXO  3XH  KpH3HCBI  H KaXaCXpOCj)BI  nOpO>KAaiOXCH  CHOJKHeHIUHMH 

KOMnjieKcaMH  oGcxoaxenBcxB  h npHHHH,  b KoxopBix  HeMai[OBa>KHoe  Mecxo 
3aHHMaiox  cneiiHc|)HKa  ncHXHHecKoro  CKna^a  nio/ieH,  oco6eHHOcxH  hx 
KOFHHXHBHOH  H npaKXHHeCKOH  /(eaXeUBHOCXH. 

IIOHCK  npHHHH  KpH3HCOB  H KaXaCXpOCj),  Cpe^CXB  H Cn0C060B  HX 
npeAOXBpameHHH  b Hacxoamee  BpeMa  BBicxynaex  b cJ)opMe  HacyipHOH 
Hccne/iOBaxeiiijCKOH  3ajia'm,  nocKonBKy  ero  peByntxaxti  Heo6xoAHMBi  jijm 
pa3pa6oxKH  cxpaxernn  TiantHeHiuero  pa3BHXHH  o6pa30BaHHH  (b  ero  cJjyHKLjHHX 
o6yHeHHa  h BocnnxaHHH)  b HHxerpnpoBaHHOH  npnpo^iHO-coLiHaiiBHOH  cpe^e, 
HaCBimeHHOH  MHOrOHHCHeHHBIMH  pHCKaMH. 

IIOHCK  >Ke  3XHX  HpHHHH  C HeH36e>KHOCXI>IO  HpHBOAHX  K peiUHXeilBHOMy 
nepeocMBicneHHK)  cyipHocxH  npHpoABi  HenoBexa  - ero  hchxhkh,  no3HaHHH  h 
MopajiH,  HcxopHHecKoro  pa3BHXHH,  xpaHccJjopMapHH  nocne^iHHX  b xexHHHecKH  h 
xexHOJiorHHecKH  pa3BHX0M  H HHcJjopMapHOHHo  HacBimeHHOM  o6mecxBe  Hamero 
BpeMeHH.  0/iHHM  H3  HxoroB  3xoro  nepeocMBicneHHa,  HanaBiuerocH  bo  BxopoH 
nonoBHHe  XX  Bexa,  cxana  xpnxHxa  coBpeMeHHoro  xnna  papHOHantHocxH, 
nHiueHHoro,  no  mhohmio  mhofhx  MticJiHxeneH  (ox  K.  iicnepca  jio  K.  Xio6Hepa), 
3XHHecxoH  cocxaBJiHiomeii. 

Ha  HeraxHBHBie  nocne/icxBHH  yrayGnHiomeHCH  «xpemHHBi»  Me>xAy 
HHxeHCHBHOH  no3HaBaxei[ijHo-npaxxHHecxoH  /leaxenBHocxtio  JiioAeii  h hx 
HpaBCXBeHHOcxBK)  yxaxaji  aBcxpHHCXHH  yneHtiH  h cJ)hjiococJ)  K.  JTopeHii.  B 
BBimeAuieH  b 1973  ro^y  xnnre  «BoceMB  CMepxHtix  rpexoB  pHBHJiHXOBaHHoro 
HenoBenecxBa)),  oh,  roBopa  o coBpeMennoM  nenoBexe,  npHHHcaji  eMy,  cpe/tn 
npoHero,  xaxne  «rpexH»  xax:  «onycxomeHHe  >XH3HeHHoro  npocxpaHCXBa»,  «6er 
HaneperoHXH  c caMHM  co6oh»,  «xeni[OByio  CMepxB  HyBcxBa»  (hjih  «Bceo6niee 
npHxynneHHe  HyBCXBa»)  - chobom,  Bce  xo,  hxo  nnmaex  ero  Heo6xoAHMoro  jinfL 
BBi>XHBaHHH  paxBHXoro  caM0C03HaHHa,  a BMecxe  c hh  - h nyBCXBa  oxBexcxBeHHOcxH 
[1].  B «Pe3iOMe»  3XOH  XHHrn  oh  nncaji  o xom,  hxo  «6er  nenoBeHecxBa  naneperoHXH 
c caMOM  co6oh,  noAcxerHBaioniHH  rnGenBHoe,  Bce  ycxopaiomeecH  paxBHxne 
xexHHXH,  /lenaiomHH  ihoach  cjientiMH  xo  BceM  hoajihhhbim  peHHocxHM  h ne 
OCXaBIMIOmHH  HM  BpeMOHH  JinSL  HO/IUHHHO  HeJIOBeHeCXOH  /leaXentHOCXH  - 

pa3MBimi[eHHa»  [1,  c.  80]. 

cDHXcapHH  H npH3HaHHe  xaxoro  po^ia  xapaxxepncxHX  xax  ox^ieiiBHoro 
HeJiOBexa,  xax  h HenoBenecxBa  b penoM,  naxo^aninxca  na  HOBeiimeM  3xane 
rnoOajiHxaiiHH,  no6y>xAaex  cxaBHXB  cne^yiomHe  Bonpocti:  cynjecxByex  hh,  Bce- 
xaxH,  3XHxa,  cnocoGnaa  BxaHMO^tencxBOBaxB  c parjHOHaiiBHOcxBio  coBpeMennoro 
XHHa,  x.e.  c parjHOHaiiBHOcxBio,  conpH>xeHHOH  c HOBenmeH  xexHHXOH  h HOBenniHMH 
xexHOHOFHHMH  H B XO  >xe  caMoe  BpeMH  «noBHHHOH»  B psLjie  CHynaeB  B HaniHX 
6e/iax?  Echh  cynjecxByex,  xo  xaxon  ona  ;ioi[>XHa  Gbixb?  KaxHM  jjoidxho  6bixb  ee 
ocHOBOHOiiaraioniee  noHHXHe?  H xax  /ioi[>XHa  HXMeHHXBca  xpaAHiiHOHHaH  3XHxa 
jinsL  o6ecneHeHHH  BtDXHBaHHH  HeHOBenecxBa? 

B 3XOH  CBH3H  B03HHxaiox  xax>xe  xaxHe  >XH3HeHHO  Ba>XHBie  BonpocBi,  xax:  xaxne 
xoppexxHBBi  Heo6xo;iHMo  BHecxH  B cymecxByioniyio  cHcxeMy  oGynenna  h 
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BocnHxaHHH,  hto6h  peaynbTaxaMH  ee  cJjyHKiiHOHHpoBaHHH  cxanH  moan, 
oco3HaiomHe  onacHocxH,  noHHMaiomHe  pncKH  Hacxoamero  h 6y/iymero  BpeMenn 
(b  xom  HHcne  xexHHHecKH  h xexHonoxHHecKHe  oGycnoBneHHtie),  oGna/iaiomHe  k 
xoMy  >Ke  He  xoubko  nyBcxBOM  oxBexcxBeHHocxH,  ho  h chocoGhocxhmh, 
cxpaxerHHecKoro  MBimneHHH,  a xnaBHoe  - HaBtiKaMH  h npHCMaMH 
npe^ioxBpameHHa  3xhx  pncKOB  h onacHocxen? 

CxpeMJieHHe  oxBexHxt  na  ccJjopMynHpoBaHHtie  Bonpocbi  HBiraexcH  cJ)opMOH 
ocMBicneHHH  xaKOH  cJjyH^taMeHxanBHOH  npoGneMti  Hamero  BpeMCHH  Kax  BUHHHHe 
FJioGanBHBix  npopeccoB,  Hecymnx  b ce6e  yipoati  HenoBexy  h o6mecxBy,  na 
xpaHccJ)opMaiiHio  CHCxeMti  o6pa30BaHHa,  npH3BaHHOH,  b kohchhom  hxofh, 
MHHHMH3HpOBaXb  B03M0>KHBie  OHaCHOCXH. 

OjlHOH  H3  HOHBIXOK  OXBBXa  Ha  XaKHC  BOHpOCBI  B BH^IC  HOBOH  3XHKH  - 3XHKH 

oxBexcxBeHHocxH  - 6bma  HSMHuax  b 1979  Fo/iy,  MHOFOKpaxHo  aaxcM 
nepeH3^iaBaBmaHCH  peaoHaHCHaa  KHHFa  HeMepKO-aMepHKaHCKOFO  cJ)Hi[ococJ)a  F. 
Honaca  «npHHLiHn  oxBexcxBCHHOcxH.  Ohbix  3xhkh  xexHonoFHHecKOH 

LlHBHI[H3aLlHH»  [2].  KpHXHHCCKHH  aHajIH3  BFO  KOHIieHIIHH  6bII[  JjaH  H.  A. 

raji>KHKyp6aHOBOH  [3]. 

Boapocmaa  xexHonoFHHecKaa  mohib  HenoBenecxBa,  no  mhchhio  Honaca, 
BBO/IHX  HOBBie  cJ)aKXOpBI  B HpaBCFBCHHOC  HBMepeHHC  HeUOBCHeCKOH  HpHpO^lBi: 
pacninp^excH  ccj)epa  KonneKXHBHBix  ^tencxBHH,  xyMynnpyioxcH  hxofh  xbxhhko- 
xexHonoFHHecKOFO  H3MeHeHHH  MHpa,  B03pacxaex  hx  MacnixaGnocxt  h 
HeoGpaxHMocxB.  Bee  3x0  Be/iex  k xoMy,  nxo  xaxexopHH  oxbcxcxbchhocxh,  Koxopaa 
paHee  He  GtiJia  npe/iMexoM  cnepHantHBix  paxMBimneHHH  cJ)hjiococJ)ob  h ne^raxoFOB, 
B Hocne^iHee  BpeMH  oKaxBiBaexcH  b peHxpe  Hccne/roBaxenBCKOFo  BHHMaHna. 

HepBBiM  cne^icxBHeM  HHxeHCHcJjHKapHH  H 3KcnaHCHH  nenoBenecKOH 
/leaxenBHOcxH,  ypGaHHxapHH  naceJiCHHa,  Kax  mbi  6bi  cxaxanH,  rnoGanHxaiiHH 
o6niecxBa  b penoM  cxano  xo,  nxo  JTopeHii  HaxBan  «onycxomeHHeM  >XH3HeHHOFO 
npocxpaHCXBa».  Ho  3xoh  npHHHHe,  hmchho  cennac,  xax  HHXox/ia  panee,  npnpo/ia 
/loi[>XHa  cxaxB  npe^iMexoM  3a6oxBi  h oxbcxcxbchhocxh  nenoBexa,  nocxonBxy  OHa 
exajia,  B oxnHHHe  ox  /rorjioGanHxaiiHOHHOFO  BpcMCHH,  xcm,  hxo  b XHanHxenBHOH 
Mepe  xaBHCHX  ox  Hac.  Xapaxxepno  xo,  nxo  penB  npn  3xom  H^iex  He  xoubxo  06 
yxpoxe  oxpy>xaionieH  (b  jiannoM  cnynae  - npnpo^jHOH)  cpe;ie,  ho  h 06  yxpoxe 
cJ)H3HHecxoMy  cymecxBOBaHHK)  ox/tenBHBix  nio/ieH  HenoBenecxBa. 

fleno  B XOM,  Hxo  coBpeMCHHaa  xexHHxa  h HOBenniHe  xcxhojiofhh  buhhiox  Ha 
cJjyH^taMCHxanBHBie  xapaxxepncxHXH  caMoxo  nenoBexa,  hocxchchho  npeBpamaa  exo 
B coGcxbchhbih  c|)yHXLiHOHai[BHBiH  oncMCHF  H MaxepHan.  HejioBex,  exo  c|)H3HHecxoe 
H HCHXHHecxoe  cocxoHHHe,  B HacxoHHiee  BpcMa  Bce  b Goubhich  cxchchh 
cxaHOBHXCH  npo^iyxxoM  peanHxapHH  coGcxbchhbix  npoexxoB. 

HpaxxHHecxH  6e3FpaHHHHaH  BnacxB  nenoBexa  naa  npnpo^iOH  h coGcxbchhoh 
cyniHocxBK)  xpe6yex  BxmoneHHH  b ccj)epy  oxhhccxofo  hobbix  oGbcxxob  MopanBHon 
oxBexcxBCHHOcxH.  EcnH  B xpajiHLiHOHHOH  3XHxe  HpaBCXBCHHO  3HaHHMaH  oGnacxB 
6hina  oxpaHHHCHa  xoubxo  ccJ)epoH  o6meHHH  Me>x/iy  jiiojibmh,  xo  HOBaa  3XHxa 
npe/rnonaxaex  oxbcxcxbchhocxb  nenoBexa  3a  cymecxBOBaHHe  npnpo^iBi  h 3a  ee 
penocxHocxB.  KpoMe  xoxo,  oGnaaasi  BnacxBio  nponaBonBHO  H3MeHHXB  coGcxbchhbih 

cJ)H3HHeCXHH  o6l[HX  H CBOH  CyHIHOCXHBIC  CBOHCXBa,  HeUOBCX  JJOIDXeH  B3HXB  Ha  CcGh 
OXBCXCXBCHHOCXB  3a  HeH3MeHHOCXB  COGCXBCHHOH  HpHpOJlBI  H 3a  CaMO 

cymecxBOBaHHC  nenoBenecxBa.  TaxHM  o6pa30M,  nonynaexcH,  nxo  oxbcxcxbchhocxb 
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npHoGpexaex  noHcxHHe  BcenencKHe  (xnoGantHBie)  MaciuxaGti.  Hmchho  axo 
oGcxoHxenBcxBo  oGocHOBtiBaexca  b cJ)hjiococJ)hh,  x.  e.  b axHKe  oxBexcxBCHHocxH 
Honaca. 

/IpyroH  ycxaHOBKOH  xpaAHpHOHHOH  3XHKH,  xpe6yiomeH  b rnoGanBHOM 
o6mecxBe  paAHKantHoro  nepecMoxpa,  SLBJineTCfL  xo,  hxo  ona  He  npHHHMaex  bo 
BHHMaHHe  ox/iajieHHBie  3cJ)cJ)eKXBi  HenoBenecKOH  /teaxentHocxH.  SaKnioHeHHBie  b 
HCH  HpaBCXBBHHBie  xpe6oBaHHH  FOBopax  o xoM,  Hxo  OHa  Gtina  orpaHHHeHa 
0603pHMBIMH  HpOCXpaHCXBeHHBIMH  H BpeMCHHBIMH  paMKaMH. 

Ho  MHeHHK)  HoHaca,  no^oGHaa  nosHiiHa  npe^inonaraex  yBepeHHOcxB  b xom, 
Hxo  npHpo/ia  HenoBeKa  h ero  Mecxo  b MHpe  - KOHcxaHxti,  HSMeHHXB  KoxopBie  oh  ne 
B CHnax,  H Hxo  ccj)epa  bjihhhhh  HenoBenecKHX  /ichcxbhh  orpaHHHena,  a xaK>Ke  - xo, 
Hxo  cymecxByiox  HCKHe  aGconioxti,  huh  HeHSMeHHtie  cBoScxBa  HenoBenecKOH 
npnpoABi,  OHHpaHCB  na  KoxopBie  mo>kho  yKaaaxB  KpnxepHH  MopantHocxH 
HocxyHKa,  3HaHHMBie  B nioGBie  BpeMena  h b iho6oh  xohkb  BcenennoH.  Ohcbhaho 
xo,  Hxo  npH  3XOM  caM  HocxynoK  OKaxBiBaexca  BHHcaHHtiM  b yxKHH 
npOCXpaHCXBeHHBIH  H BpeMCHHOH  KOHXeKCX. 

B xpaAHiiHOHHOH  3XHKe  /icno  npe/icxaBneHO  xax,  hxo  HaHHHaa  /leiicxBOBaxB, 
HenoBeK  Ka>KABiH  pax  naHHHaex  Kax  6bi  «c  Hyi[a»  h hc  npHHHMaex  bo  BHHManne  xo, 
K KaKHM  Hocne^icxBHHM  eFo  /leiicxBHH  Moryx  npHBecxH  nepex  100  hjih  200  nex. 
HeHXMeHHOcxB  ocHOBaHHH  BBicxynajia  rapanxoM  xoro,  hxo  HpaBCXBeHHtm 
HocxynoK  ocxanexca  HenxMeHHBiM,  ckojibko  6bi  BpeMenn  hh  npomno  c MOMenxa 
ero  ocyniecxBneHHa.  3xa  ycxanoBKa  b xoh  hjih  hhoh  cJjopMe  BaaBJiena,  Kax 
H3BecxHO,  y Ilnaxona  (b  cJjopMe  aOconioxHoro  Onara),  Kanxa  (b  cJjopMe 
xaxeropHHecxoro  HMnepaxHBa),  FereiM  (b  cJjopMe  aOconioxHOH  H/ten).  Ho  Bce  axo 
HcxnioHajio  oxBexcxBennocxB  jihhhocxh.  Taxaa  Mopajit,  no  yOeix/tenmo  Honaca, 
/lonixHa  6bixb  npeoAOJiena  oxhxoh  oxBexcxBeHHOcxH. 

AxxyajiBHO  aBynnx  mbicub  o xom,  hxo  nocxonBxy  anaHHe  nocJieACXBHH  cbohx 
/leHCXBHH  npHoOpexaex  HpaBCXBeHHtm  cmbich  h cxanoBHXca  nepBoonepe^HBiM 
AOJiroM  nenoBenecxBa,  axo  oaHanaex,  nxo  OnHixanniHe  peJiH  Bcaxoro  achcxbhh 
AOnixHBi  HOABepraxBCH  openxe  c xohxh  apenna  hx  bo3mo>xhbix  ox/ianeHHBix 
HocneAcxBHH  H conyxcxByiomHx  hm  hoOohhbix  acJjcJjexxoB.  HpaBcxBeHHoe  jjencxBHe 
/lonixHO  Obixb  BHHcano  b Oonee  niHpoxHH  (rnoOantHBiH)  BpeMennoH  h 
npocxpaHCXBeHHBiH  xoHxexcx,  neM  xox,  c xoxoptiM  HMena  /leno  xpaAnpHOHnaa 
3XHXa. 

HoBaa  axHxa,  bxhiohhb  b ceOa  b xanecxBe  npHnuHnnaiiBHOH  xapaxxepncxHXH, 
BpeMeHHoe  naMepenne,  ^oJiixHa  b peayjitxaxe  cxaxt  xxhxoh  OyAymero.  3xo  /lenaex 
axy  axHxy,  HMenno  axHxy  oxBexcxBennocxH  neoOxo/iHMBiM  cJjyH^aMeHXOM 
oOpaaoBaxenBHBix  cxpaxernn,  HapeneHHtix  na  no^roxoBxy  Mono^ioro  noxonenna  x 
OyAymen  >xh3hh  h npocJjeccHOHajitHOH  jjeHxenBHocxH. 

3xHxa  oxBexcxBeHHOcxH  Bxmonaex  b ceOa  xaxoe  axancxenpHaiiBHoe  noHHxne 
xax  cxpax,  xoxopoe  cJjyHxpHOHHpyex,  xax  npaBHJio,  b neraxHBHOM  CMticne.  B axHxe 
>xe,  npe^iiioixeHHOH  HonacoM,  cxpax,  hmchho  cxpax  aa  OyAymee  nejioBenecxBa, 
cxpax  nepe^i  boxmoixhbim  HaMCHCHHeM  cymnocxH  h oOnnxa  nenoBexa  cxanoBHXca 
FnaBHBiM  peHHOcxHO-oOpaayiomHM  npHHpHnoM  Hacxoamero  BpeMenn.  Ho  ero 
oOpaaHOMy  Btipaixennio,  caMa  npeAHOnaraeMaa  onacHocxB  /(oiDXHa  cnyixHXB 
XOMHaCOM  HOBOH  3XHXe. 
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IIocKOJibKy  HenoBenecTBo  ne  Mo>KeT  nosBonHTt  ce6e  pHCKOBaxt,  Kor/ia  pent 
H^iex  o caMOM  ero  cymecxBOBaHHH,  nocxonBKy  cxpax  cxanoBHXCH  He  xoubko 
Heo6x0^lHMBIM  aJieMCHXOM  OXBeXCXBeHHOCXH,  HO  H /(a>Ke  HCXOHHHKOM 
/loi[>KeHcxBOBaHHH.  HeoGxo^iHMocxB  ero  cyniecxBOBaHHa  /lexepMHHHpyex 
nepeopeHKy  Bcex  pcHHocxen  npe/imecxByiomeH  sxhkh. 

Honac  npe/iJio>KHi[  nepecMoxpexB  nepapxHio  MopantHtix  penHocxen, 
noxpe6oBaB  ccJ)OKycHpoBaxi>  BHHMaHHe  na  xom,  Hero  mbi  xoxenH  6bi  H36e>KaxB. 
SBpHCXHHecKaa  cJjyHKiiHH  cxpaxa  aaioiioHaexcH,  xaKHM  o6pa30M,  b xom,  hxo 
opeHHBaa  B03M0>KHBie  Hocne/icxBHH  KaKOFo-nnGo  jichcxbhh,  cne^iyex  npHHHMaxt  bo 
BHHMaHHe  He  XOUBKO  H He  cxonBKo  xe  Gnara,  k KoxopBiM  oh  Mo>Kex  npHBecxH, 
CKOUBKO  XO  3110,  KOXOpOe  OH  MO>KeX  HOBJieHB  3a  Co6oH.  Cxpax  /lOIDKeH 
npe/iocxepeHB  HenoBenecxBO  ox  onpoMexHHBBix  maroB  h opnenxHpoBaxB  b nepByio 
onepe^iB  na  neraxHBHBie  npoFHOXBi  bo3mo>khbix  nocne/icxBHH  naniHX  ^leHCXBHH. 

B B03Be^ieHHH  KaxeFopHH  cxpaxa  b panx  perynaxHBHOFO  npHHiiHna  hoboh 
3XHKH  H xaionoHaiiacB  cymecxBeHHaa  nepeopenKa  xpapHpHOHHBix  penHocxeS.  B 
HopaBiMiomeM  GonBHiHHcxBe  axHHecKHx  xeopHH  cxpax  xpaKxyexca  Kax  acJ)cJ)eKx 
(cxpacxB),  xpe6yiomHH  ecnH  ne  hojihofo  HCKopeneHHa,  xo,  no  KpaHHeii  Mepe, 
o6y3paHHH.  PonB  cxpaxa  CHHxanacB,  Kax  mbi  3HaeM,  cyxyGo  HexaxHBHOH.  Cxpax 
CHHxancH  xeM,  c hom  cnepyex  6opoxBCH,  xeM,  hxo  Memaex  xppaBo  mbichhxb, 
HOHHMaxB  H xpe3B0  opeHHBaxB  CHxyapHio,  apexBaxHO  peiicxBOBaxB.  Honac, 
coxpaHM  HexaxHBHyio  ponB  cxpaxa,  HapenHn,  Kax  bh^ho,  ee  cymecxBCHHO  hhbim 
CMBicnoM.  Cxpax  noxBonHex  oxcexaxB  Bce  xo,  nxo  chocoGho  yipojxaxB  6ypymeMy 
nenoBexa  h nenoBenecxBa,  exo  caMocoxpaHCHHio,  noaxoMy  6opoxBCH  c hopoGhbim 
cxpaxoM  6eccMBicjieHHo,  HepaxyMHo. 

Hpn  3X0M  CMy  npHHHCBiBaexca  poJiB  HHCxaHpHH  He  XOUBKO  HOXBOnHiomeH 
oco3HaxB  peHHocxB  6bixhh  b FopH30Hxe  cMepxH  xaK  npepenBHOH  bo3mo>khocxh 
6bixhh  HenoBenecxBa,  ho  oh  x xoMy  >Ke  HapenaexcH  OBpncxHHecxHMH  cjiyHxpHaMH. 
Oh  Mo>Kex  homohb  npepoxBpaxnxB  xnGenB  nenoBenecxBa,  oh  cnoco6eH 
npepocxepeHB.  Hmohho  b 3xom  acnexxe  cxpax  nepep  apepHon  hjih  hioGoh  ppyxoH 
xaxacxpocJiOH  b cobpcmchhom,  bo  mhofhx  oxHomeHHHX  epHHOM  MO>Kex  6bixb 
HanonHCH  oxHnecxHM  cmbichom.  Cxpax,  npHHCM  He  xoubko  3a  ceGa,  ho  h 3a 
/IpyxoFo,  X xoMy  >Ke  He  xoubko  cocymecxByiomexo,  ho  h eipe  He  popHBinexocH, 
HBnaexcH  o6opoxHOH  cxopoHon  oxBexcxBeHHOcxn  h exo  xynBXHBHpoBaHne  Ha  Bcex 
3xanax  cJiopMHpoBaHHH  jihhhocxh  cxanoBHXca  oxHnecKOH  xapaneH. 

OxHxa  OXBeXCXBeHHOCXH  BxnioHaex  b ceGa  ponx  b oxHomeHHH  6ypymexo  - 
BBipa6oxxy  h npepcxaBneHHH  o bo3mo>khbix  oxpajieHHBix  nocJiepcxBHHX 
xonnexxHBHOH  npaxxHxn;  h conpajxeHHBiH  c hhm  ponx  - oxxax  ox  pchcxbhh,  hbh 
HocnepcxBHa  Moxyx  yxpo>KaxB  6ypymeMy  cyipecxBOBaHHio  HenoBenecxBa. 

HpeoponexB  yxonHnecxHe  HapoxpBi  na  GnaxononynHoe  6ypymee  npHXBan 
npHHpHH  OXBeXCXBeHHOCXH.  B nepByio  onepepB  mbi  oxbcxcxbchhbi  3a  xo,  hxo6bi 
Gypyipne  hokouchkh  Boo6me  moxhh  >khxb,  h hkhib  c ynexoM  pannoxo  xpe6oBaHHH 
MBI  Mo>KeM  cxpoHXB  copcpjxaxenBHBie  npoexxBi  Gypyipen  «xopomeH  >kh3hh». 

Honac  npepiio>KHii  cJiopMynnpoBXH  HMnepaxHBa  oxbcxcxbchhocxh, 
cooxBexcxByiomne  hobbim,  xiio6ajiBHBiM  Macmxa6aM  nenoBenecKoxo 
cyipecxBOBaHHa  h pchcxbhh  h oGpaipeHHBiH  x HOBOMy  KonnexxHBHOMy  xnny 
cy6BeKxa  pchcxbhh: 
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- «nocTynaH  xaK,  hto6h  nocne/iCTBHH  XBoero  AeficxBHH  6himi  coBMecxHMti  c 
HenpepBiBHocxBK)  noAJiHHHOH  HenoBenecKOH  >kh3hh  na  3eMJie»; 

- «BKI[IOHaH  B CBOH  HBIHeiUHHH  BBl6op  6yAymyiO  COBOKynHOCXB  HIO/ieH  B 
KanecxBe  npe/iMexa  XBoero  BOJieHHa»; 

- «nocxynaH  xaK,  hxo6bi  nocneACXBHa  xbohx  /leiicxBHH  He  6hijm 
paBpyiuHxenBHBi  jijm  GyAymeii  bo3mo>khocxh  >kh3hh  KaK  xaKOBOH»; 

- «He  noABepraii  onacHocxH  ycJiOBHH  HeorpaHKHCHHoro  /lanBHeHiuero 
cymecxBOBaHHH  HenoBenecxBa  Ha  3eMJie»  [2,  c.  36]. 

HjiJiiocxpHpyH  npHHiiHnHanBHoe  oxhhhhc  xpe6oBaHHH  hoboh  3xhkh  - 3xhkh 
OXBeXCXBBHHOCXH  OX  HpaBCXBeHHBIX  HOpM  npeAHieOXBOBaBHieH  XpaAHLIHH, 
KBHHX3CceHLiHio  H 3aBepmeHHe  KoxopoH  Honac  BH/ten  KaK  pax  b 3XHKe  Kanxa,  oh 
coHocxaBHJi  KaxeropHHecKHH  HMnepaxHB  nocJieAHero  h npe/iJio>KeHHBiH  hm 
HMHepaXHB  OXBeXCXBCHHOCXH.  Hx  OCHOBHBie  paXHHHHa  6bIJIH  OXMeHCHBI  B 
cne/iyioniHX  nyHKxax:  b npoxHBononoJKHOcxt  KanxoBCKOMy  KaxeropHHecKOMy 
HMHepaxHBy,  HMnepaxHB  oxBexcxBennocxH  He  cJ)opMajieH,  a co/iep>Kaxei[eH  h 
xpe6yex  cornacHH  /tencxBHH  c HenpeptiBHBiM  npoAoicKeHHeM  HenoBenecKoro 
cymecxBOBaHHH;  KaxeropHHecKHH  HMnepaxHB  o6pameH  k ox^entHOMy 
HHAHBHjiyyMy,  cBmau  c ero  hhhhbim  BBi6opoM,  a hobbih  HMnepaxHB  oGpamen  He 
CXOUBKO  K MOpajIBHOH  MOXHBaLJHH  HHHHOCXH,  CKOUBKO  K CCj)epe  COpnajIBHOH 
HonHXHKH  H npeAHOnaxaex  co-oxBexcxBeHHocxt  xa  peaynBxaxBi  KonneKXHBHon 
/leaxenBHOcxH;  KaxeropHnecKHH  HMnepaxHB  He  CBH3aH  c nocneACXBHHMH  achcxbhh, 
xeM  Gonee  c ox.nai[eHHBiMH;  hobbih  HMnepaxHB  HMeex  .neno  c nocxynKaMH, 
HMeioniHMH  HocneAcxBHH  H BUHHHHe  Ha  Gy/iymee  noiio>KeHHe  Bemen.  Oh 
npeAnoJio>KHi[  BpeMeHHOH  ropnaonx  - «oxKpBixoe  naMepenne  Hamen 
oxBexcxBeHHocxH»  [2,  c.  38]. 

TaKHM  o6pa30M,  oxBexcxBeHHocxB  nenoBeKa  nepe/i  6BixHeM  - 3x0 

oxBexcxBeHHocxB  3a  npexoA^mee  b cBoeii  KonennocxH,  xpeGoBanne  coxpannxB  xo, 
neMy  yrpo>Kaex  rnGenB,  xo,  nxo  6e3  cnepHanBHBix  ycHJiHH  nenoBeKa  npeBpaxHxca  b 
He6BixHe.  TaKoro  po/ia  noanpHa  GnHXKa  k no3HpHH  copnanBHOH  xkojiofhh,  b 
paMKax  KoxopoH  npepnonaraexcH  ycxanoBHXB  rapMOHHHHBie  oxHomeHHH  c 
npnpopoH,  He  oxKaaBiBaacB  npn  3xom  ox  poMHHHpyiomero  noiio>KeHHH  nenoBeKa  b 
MHpe.  npHHpHH  6bIXHH  3peCB  c])aKXHHeCKH  COBHapaeX  C npHHpHHOM  COXpaneHHH 
nenoBenecxBa. 

Heo6xOPHMOCXB  hoboh  3XHKH,  BKJIIOHaiOmeH  B Ce6H  OXBeXCXBeHHOCXB  3a 

6BixHe  nejioBenecxBa,  cocxohx  b xom,  hxo  nenoBenecxBo  cxohx  Ha  Kpaio  rnGenn, 
SypyHH  He  b cHJiax  coBnapaxB  c co6cxBeHHOH  BnacxBio  Hap  npnpopoH  h 
co6cxBeHHBiM  ecxecxBOM.  Ho  nocKonBKy  nenoBeK  - 3x0  Gbixho  b MHpe,  xo 
coxpaHeHHe  Mnpa  aBiwexca  ycJiOBHeM  ero  coxpaneHHH.  HenoBeK  ecxB  nacxB  6bixhh, 
H xonBKo  OH  cnoco6eH  b3hxb  na  ceGa  oxBexcxBennocxB  3a  Hero. 

OnpepeneHHe  nepcneKXHB,  penen  h nyxen  panBHenmero  paxBHXHH 
o6pa30BaHHH  B o6mecxBe  XXI  Bexa  hhkohm  o6pa30M  ne  MO>Kex  HrnopnpoBaxB 
HMnepaxHB  oxBexcxBeHHocxH,  npepiio>KeHHBiH  b hoboh  xxhko  HoHacoM,  ho 
cxaBHiHH  6oJiee  aKxyanBHBiM  b cbh3h  c HHxeHCHcJiHKapHeH  b nocnepHHe  pBa-xpn 
pecHXHnexHH  raoGanHaapHOHHBix  npopeccoB. 

3x0  03HaHaex,  nxo  pec])opMa  chcxombi  o6pa30BaHHH  poi[>KHa  BKnioHaxB  b ceGa 
KOMHneKc  paanHHHBix  npopeccoB.  3xo  - c])opMHpoBaHHe  npopyKXHBHBix 
HCHXHHeCKHX  COCXOHHHH  - CHOCoGhOCXH  0C03HaBaXB  OHaCHOCXH,  pHCKH,  HOHHMaXB 
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B03M05KH0CTH  nOHBUeHM  HeraXHBHBIX  nOCHe/lCTBHH  HeUOBeneCKOH  /leHTeilbHOCTH 
(b  tom  HHcne  h coGcxBeHHoii),  oGiacHeHne  Heo6xo^iHMocxH  cxpaxa  nepe^i 
onacHBiMH  HBJieHHHMH  6y/iymero,  pasBHXHe  cnocoGHocxeii  npe/[BH/ieHHH  h 
npoFHoaa  - cxpaxerHHecKoro  MBimneHHH,  KoxopoMy  npH/taexcH  cennac  oco6oe 
3HaHeHHe  [4,  c.  60-62;  5,  c.  274-279;  6,  c.  117-118;  7,  c.  67-70;  8,  c.  36-40]. 

Ohobh/iho  xo,  hto  3K3HcxeHiiHai[i>HBie  H ncHxojiorHHecKHe  acneKTBi 
nporpeccHBHBix  xpaHccJjopMapHH  oOpaxoBaxenBHoii  ccj)epbi  He  Moryx  Obitb 
OTopBaHBi  ox  KorHHTHBHBix.  PcxynbTaxoM  peajiHxapHH  XaKOH  cxpaxerHH  .HOIDKHO 
CTaXb  KOrHHTHBHO-HpaBCXBCHHOe  COCTOHHHe  HIO/ieH  - COCTOHHHe  OTBeXCTBeHHOCTH 
3a  Oy^iymee  e^iHHoro  MHpa  - npnpo^iBi,  oOmecxBa,  HenoBCKa. 
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Part  5:  Educational  Development  Strategies  in  Different  Countries  and  Regions  of  the  World 


MPMHA  HMKOJIAEBHA  AJlJlAryJlOBA  / IRINA  ALLAGULOVA 

REflArorUHECKOE  HOHUMAHME  flUBEPCMOMKAUMM 
MATEMATMHECKOrO  OBPASOBAHMJl  KAK  CTPATErUM  PASBUTM^l 
nPOOECCMOHAJlbHOM  nOflrOTOBKM  B BYSE 

PEDAGOGICAL  UNDERSTANDING  OF  DIVERSIFICATION  OF 
MATHEMATICAL  EDUCATION  AS  A STRATEGY  OF  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 

AHHorauiiiH  / Abstract 

B cxaxBe  oGocHOBana  aKxyanBHOcxB,  onpejteneHti  noMXHH  «/iHBepcHcJ)HKaLiHH 
BBicmero  npocJteccHOHajiBHoro  o6pa30BaHHH»  h «/iHBepcHcJ)HKaLiHa  MaxeMaxHHecKoro 
o6pa30BaHHH»,  BBi^ieneHti  HanpaBneHHH  ^tHBepcHcJjHKaiiHH  MaxeMaxHHecKoro 
o6pa30BaHHa  Sy^tymero  cneitHanHcxa  b coBpeMeHHOM  By3e. 

In  article  relevance  is  proved,  the  concepts  "higher  education  diversification" 
and  "diversification  of  mathematical  education"  are  defined,  the  directions  of 
diversification  of  mathematical  education  in  modem  university  are  allocated. 


HoBBie  xpefioBaHHH,  npe/rb^BiiHeMBie  k poccHucKou  cucxeMe  ofipasoBaHua, 
ofiycnoBiieHHBie  aKxuBHBiM  Bxo>K/ieHHeM  B MupoBoe  H eBponeiicKoe 
ofipasoBaxentHoe  npocxpaucxBO,  npuBOttax  k ueofixo/tUMOcxu  nepecMoxpa 
HMeiouterocH  HayuHO-Mexo/tonorunecKoro  UHCxpyMeHxapuH  opraHHsauHH 
BBicmero  npocJieccHOHaiiBHoro  ofipasoBaHua.  CoBpeMeuHaa  ne/tarorunecKaa  uayKa 
nepe>KHBaex  cucxeMHBie  xpauccJiopMauHOHHBie  npopeccBi,  cBasanuBie  c 
paspafioxKoii  cxpaxeruu  HHxerpauHU  pasnunuBix  ofinacxeii  SHaHuu.  O^ihhm  h3 
nepcneKXHBHBix  cxpaxeruuecKux  uanpaBneHUH  pasBuxua  BBicmero 
npocJieccHOHajiBHoro  ofipasoBanuH  HBJineTCSi  ero  /[HBepcHcJiHKauHH. 

TonKOBanue  xepMHua  «/iHBepcHcJ)HKauHH»  (mm.  diversus  - pasHBiii  u facere  - 
jienaxB;  cp.-eeK.jiam.  diversificatio  - HSMeueHue,  pasHoofipasue;  am/i. 
diversification  - pasHocxopoHuocxB)  b fionBmuHCXBe  cnpaBouuBix  H3/taHHH 
HauHuaexcH  c ofipaiueuM  k aruMonoruu.  IIohhxhh  «pa3HocxopoHHee  pa3BHXHe», 
«H3MeHeHHe»,  «pa3Hoo6pa3He»  hbimioxch  cBoero  pojta  ceMauxunecKUM  a^ipoM 
noHHXHH  «/iHBepcHcJ)HKauHH»,  no^tucpKHBaiox  ero  cyiUHOcxB  npu  HcnonBSOBaHuu  b 
caMBix  pasiiHUHBix  HayuHBix  ofinacxHX,  hbimioxch  ochoboh  jiflSL  cJiopMynupoBaHUH 
BH^ioBBix  onpe/teneHHH. 

BnepBBie  ynoxpefinaxBCH  xepMUH  «/iHBepcHcJ)HKauHH»  cxan  b 
3ana/iHoeBponeHCKHX  cxpauax  b cepe^tune  50-x  ro/tOB  XX  b.  jinsL  ofiosuaueHUH 
3KOHOMHuecKoro  SLBnemuL,  ofiycnoBnenuoro  ycuneHueM  k xoMy  BpeMenu 
KOHueuxpauHH  npoH3BOttcxBa  ua  ypoBue  ox/ienBUBix  oxpacneii,  /iHHaMHUHOcxBio 
pasBHXua  MupoBoro  pBiuouHoro  xosHucxBa,  uenpe^tCKasyeMocxBio  HSMeueHUH 
napaMexpoB  BuemHeu  cpettBi,  ocofieuHO  xaxux  Kax  nonuxuKa,  SKOHOMUxa,  Hayxa, 
xexHHKa  [3,  c.  15].  fluBepcucJiHUHpoBaHHBie  npe/tnpuHXUH  (cJiupMBi),  pacmupM 
HOMeHKnaxypy  BBinycxaeMOH  npo/tyxiiHU  (ycnyr),  xexHOJioruH,  pBiuKU  cfiBixa, 
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npeBpamanHCB  b cnoJKHtie  MHorooxpacneBBie  KOMnjieKcti,  hto  conpoBO>iyiajiocij 
nepeMenaMH  b opraHHsapHOHHBix  cxpyKxypax,  BHyTpHc|)HpMeHHOH  KynBxype. 

B jieKCHKe  pyccKoro  asBixa  aKXHBHoe  HcnonBsoBaHHe  xepMHHa 
«/[HBepcHc|)HKaLiHa»  B HexKo  onpe/ieneHHOM  aHaneHHH  npoHcxojiHx  b 70-e  ro/iBi  XX 
BCKa,  o HBM,  B HacxHocxH,  CBH^texenijCXByex  BKnioHeHHe  ero  b cocxaB  Boubiuoh 
CoBexcKOH  SHLjHKnone/iHH  (1972)  h cJiOBapa-cnpaBOHHHKa  «HoBi>ie  cJiOBa  h 
3HaHeHHa»  (1984),  a He  xoubko  Bxo>iyieHHe,  Kax  axo  Btrao  panee,  b cnoBapn 
HHOcxpaHHBix  cnoB  H opcJ)orpacJ)HHecKHe  cnoBapn. 

B cooxBexcxBHH  c onpejieneHHeM,  npHBe/ieHHOM  b cnoBape-cnpaBOHHHKe 
«HoBi>ie  cnoBa  h 3HaHeHHa»,  no/i  /iHBepcHcJ)HKaiiHeH  noHHMaexca  0XKa3  ox 
o^iho6okoh  cneiiHai[H3aiiHH,  npHo6pexeHHe  MHorooxpacneBoro  xapaxxepa  (o6 
3KOHOMHKe  cxpaH,  pexHOHOB,  /leHxejiBHocxH  cJ)HpMBi,  mohohouhh)  [7,  c.  198].  3/ieCIj 
OHCBH^lHa  npHHa^lIIOKHOCXB  xepMHHa  «/lHBepCHcJ)HKaiIHH»  K HOHHXHHHOMy 

annapaxy  skohomhkh,  oxMenaexca  cbhxb  c HBnennaMH  ;iocxaxoHHO  xpynHoro 
Macmxa6a  - SKOHOMHHecKOH  ^leaxenBHOcxtio  ne  xoubko  ox^ienBHBix  cJ)HpM, 
MOHOHOUHH,  HO  H LjenBix  pexHOHOB,  cxpaH. 

no3^iHee  HOHHXHe  «^iHBepcHcJ)HKaiiHH»  cxano  ynoxpeGnHXBca  b /ipyxHx 
HayHHBix  oGnacxax,  nonyHHB,  cooxBexcxBenno,  HHoe  xonKOBanne, 
Mo^iHcJ)HiiHpyiomeecH  co  BpeMeneM.  Tax,  nanpHMep,  b nonHXHHecxoH  nexcHxe 
o^iHo  H3  nepBBix  onpe/ieneHHH  no^iHepxHBano  axoHOMHHecxHe  xopnn 
/lHBepcHcJ)HxaLiHH,  Ha3BiBaH  ee  rocy^iapcxBeHHOH  houhxhxoh,  HanpaBnennoH  na 
C03/iaHHe  coBpeMeHHOH  cxpyxxypBi  napHOHajiBHoro  Hapo/iHoxo3HHCXBeHHoro 
xoMHJiexca:  xoMHJieKCHoe  MHorooxpacneBoe  paxBHxne  (1989)  [4,  c.  52].  B Bonee 

n03/lHHX  HayHHBIX  HCXOHHHKaX  HO  nOUHXOHOXHH  /lHBepCHc])HXaLlHH  cxana 

onpe^ieiMXBCH  bho  cbh3h  c sxohomhkoh  xax  coHexanne  paanocxopoHHHX  ho^ixo^iob 
X npoBneMe,  pa3Hoo6pa3He  cxHneii  nojiHXHHecxoii  ^leaxenBHocxH  (2004)  [1]. 

B xeopHH  H npaxxHKH  o6pa30BaHHH  noHHXHe  «/iHBepcHc])HxaLiHH»  hojibhjiocb  b 
xoHpe  60-x  - Hanane  70-x  ro^iOB  XX  b.  b cbh3h  co  cxpyKxypHBiM 
pec])opMHpoBaHHeM  oOpaaoBaxenBHBix  chcxom  b 3ana/(HOH  EBpone  h 
HO/rpaayMeBano  pa3Hoo6pa3He,  paxHocxoponnee  paxBHxne,  pacninpenne  bh^iob 
npe^iocxaBUHeMBix  ycjiyr,  npHoOpexenne  hobbix  bhjiob  .neaxenBHOcxH  [6,  c.  53]. 
Hanano  ero  axxHBHoro  HcnonBBOBaHHH  b oxenecxBeHHOH  ne/iarorHHecxoH  nayxe 
npHxo^iHXCH  Ha  90-e  ro^iBi  XX  b.  h HMeex  oxHomenne  x ypoBHHM 
npoc])eccHOHai[BHoro  oOyHeHHH.  B nacxHocxH,  /iHBepcHc])HxaiiHeH  nananBHoro 
npoc])eccHOHai[BHoro  oOpaaoBanna  (1995)  HaxBiBaexcH  pacninpenne 
o6pa30Baxei[BHBix  nporpaMM  h chcxcm  oGynenna,  oOecnenHBaiomHX  pacninpcHHe 
HOMCHxnaxypBi,  xapaxxepa  h co^iep>KaHHa  oxa3BiBaeMBix  oOpaxoBaxeiiBHBix  ycnyr  b 
cc])epe  HanajiBHoro  npocJreccHOHaiiBHoro  o6pa30BaHHa,  BxmonaH  npoH3Bo^icxBeHHoe 
oOyncHHe  [5,  c.  14]. 

B coBpeMCHHOH  ne.narorHnecxoH  nayxe,  xax  noxaxBiBaex  ananna 
Hccne^iOBaHHH,  ^iHBepcHc])HxaLiHH  paccMaxpHBaexcH  b xanecxBe: 

- OJIHOH  H3  OCHOBHBIX  MHpOBBIX  XCH^ieHLlHH  pa3BHXHa  BBICIHCrO  o6pa30BaHHH 

(B.  H.  BaH.neHxo,  K).  F.  Taxyp); 

- oOmene^iarorHnecxoro  npHHpHna  paxBHXHH  nenpepBiBHoro  o6pa30BaHHH 
(A.  K.  KonneroB,  T.  KD.  JToMaxHHa,  T.  3.  Manrep); 
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- npouecca  h peayntTaxa  cosjjaHM  cHcxeMti  HenpepHBHoro 
npocJjeccHOHaiiBHoro  o6pa30BaHHa  b paantix  oxpacnax  (T.  K).  IIoiiHKOBa,  T. 
C.  CyMCKaa); 

- ycnoBHH  npocJ)eccHOHajii>HOH  no/iroxoBKH  (B.  M.  PocxoBpeBa). 

OxMexHM,  Hxo  npopecc  /tHBepcHcJjHKapHH  aaxpaxHBaex  caMtie  paantie  ypoBHH 

ccJ)epBi  o6pa30BaHHH: 

a)  ypoBeHB  CHCxeMti  npHHHMaeMtix  npaBHxenBCXBOM  Mep  (O.  AntSopnoc); 

6)  ypoBeHB  HHcxHxypHOHanBHOH  cHcxeMBi  BBicmeii  npoc|)eccHOHajiBHOH  uikoubi 
(-3.  CajinaK,  cD.  MaMop); 

b)  ypoBCHB  6a30Boro  npocJ)eccHOHajii>Horo  o6pa30BaHHH  (T.  K).  JloMaKHHa); 

r)  ypoBeHB  cpe^tnero  npocJ)eccHOHajii>Horo  o6pa30BaHHH  (B.  H.  Baii/ieHKo); 

7l)  ypoBeHB  BBicmero  npocJ)eccHOHajii>Horo  o6pa30BaHHH  (C.  K EaxtimeB,  E. 
JT.  KyjipHHa,  A.  M.  Hobhkob,  A.  H.  CecenKHH,  T.  C.  CyMCKaa); 

e)  ypoBeHB  oGpaaoBaxenBHBix  cxpyxxyp  h nporpaMM  (P.  MapnHH,  T.  Xiocen); 

>k)  ypoBeHB  TieaxenBHOcxH  yneGntix  3aBe/ieHHH  (cp.  /J,  Aiii>x6ax,  C. 
A.  BHHorpa;iOBa)  [8,  c.  6]. 

Bne/ipeHHe  cJ)e;iepai[i>HBix  xocy/iapcxBeHHBix  oGpaaoBaxenBHBix  cxan/iapxoB 
BBicmero  npocJieccHOHaiiBHoro  o6pa30BaHHH,  opneHXHpoBaHHBix  Gonee  na 
hhhhocxb,  hbm  na  npoH3BO/icxBO,  /leioiapHpyex  npHopnxexHBiM  cJiopMHpoBaHHe 
o6meKyi[BxypHBix,  oGmenpocJieccHOHaiiBHBix  h npocJieccHOHanBHBix  KOMnexenpHii 
6y/iymero  cnepnajiHcxa,  BKJnoHaiomHX  yMenna  BBi/iBHraxB  hobbic  hjich,  cnocoGnocxH 
K a/tanxapHH  b hobbix  CHxyapHHX,  toxobhocxh  caMocxoaxenBHO  BocnpHHHMaxB  h 
OCBaHBaXB  HOBBie  3HaHHH,  cJlOpMBI  H BH^IBI  /(eaXeUBHOCXH,  HOBBie  npHCMBI 
opraHHBapHH  h ynpaBncHM,  hobbib  acxexHHecKHe  h KyjiBxypHBie  peHHOcxH. 

OcHOBBiBaacB  Ha  xeopHH  H npaKXHKe  coBpeMeHHoro  o6pa30BaHHH,  no/i 
^IHBepcHcJiHKaLiHeH  BBicmero  npocJieccHOHaiiBHoro  o6pa30BaHHH  mbi  noHHMaeM 
MHoroypoBHBByio  npocJieccHOHaiiBHyio  no/iroxoBKy,  MHorocJiyHKpHOHaiiBHBiH 
o6pa30BaxeiiBHBra  npopecc,  xapaKxepnayiomHHCH  BapnaxHBHOcxBio  h rnGKOcxBio 
o6pa30BaxeiiBHBix  nporpaMM,  MHoroo6pa3HeM  cJiopM  yneGHOH  /leaxenBHocxH, 
aKXHBH3HpyiomHX  caMocxoHxenBHyio  yHe6HO-no3HaBaxeiiBHOH  ^leaxenBHOcxB 
cxy/ieHxoB. 

Ba>KHOH  cocxaBJiHiomeH  npocJieccHOHajiBHOH  no/(roxoBKH  6y/iymero 
cnepHanHcxa  b Byae  nBJifLeTOL  MaxeMaxHHecKoe  o6pa30BaHHe,  b npopecce  Koxoporo 
ynopa/iOHHBaexcH  h coBepmeHCXByexca  XBopnecKoe  Hanano  hhhhocxh,  cnoHxaHHoe 
H paBHOHanpaBneHHoe  no  cBoen  npnpo/ie.  3xo  o6yciioBiiHBaexcH  Be/tymnM 
noiio>KeHHeM  MaxeMaxHKH  cpe^in  cJiyn^iaMeHxaiiBHBix  n npmcna/iHBix  nayx,  nxo 
oco6eHHO  apKO  npoHBnaexcH  b hx  nnxeHCHBHOH  MaxeMaxHaaiinn  [2,  c.  3]. 
OpeHHBaH  3HanHM0CXB  MaxeMaxHKH  jijm  no/iroxoBKH  KBajiHcJmiiHpoBaHHBix 
cnepnaiiHcxoB  c ynexoM  xpe6oBaHHH  mmoBaiiHOHnoH  skohomhkh,  VKaaoM 
IlpeBH^ieHxa  P<t>  «0  Mepax  no  peannaaiinn  rocy/iapcrBennon  nonnxHKH  b oBnacxn 
o6pa30BaHHH  n HayKH»  (2012)  nocxanoBiieHO  pa3pa6oxaxB  n yxBepjinxB  b /lexaGpe 
2013  r.  «KoimenLiHio  paBBHxna  MaxeMaxnnecKoro  oOpaaoBanna  b Pocchhckoh 
®e/iepaLiHH»  na  ochobb  ananHXHnecKHX  /laniiBix  o cocxohhhh  MaxeMaxnnecKoro 
o6pa30BaHHH  na  paannnHBix  ypoBnax  oOpaaoBanna. 

Cne^tcxBHBM  jjnnaMHnecKHX  naMenennH,  nponcxo/ianinx  b oOmecxBe,  nayxe, 
3KOHOMHKe  H nOUHXHKe,  CXaHOBHXCH  B03HHKH0BeHHe  B MaXeMaXHHeCKOM 
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o6pa30BaHHH  XXI  BeKa  hobbix  npoGiieM,  xpeGyiomHX  noHcxa  hobbix  nyxeii 
peuieHM.  nepeHHcnHM  neKoxopBie  h3  hhx: 

- o6ocHOBaHHe  KOMnexenxHocxHBix  Mo/reneii  MaxeMaxHHecKoro  o6pa30BaHHa 
B By3e; 

- noHCK  KpHxepneB  h noKaBaxeneii  ypoBHH  ccJ)opMHpoBaHHocxH 
o6meKyjiBxypHBix  h npocJjeccHOHanBHBix  KOMnexenpHii,  pa3pa6oxKa 
MexojiHK  Hx  KonHHecxBeHHoro  H KanecxBeHHoro  opeHHBaHHa; 

- nocxpoeHHe  co/iep>KaHHa  MaxeMaxHHecKoro  o6pa30BaHM, 
opHeHXHpoBaHHoro  Ha  OBnajieHHe  cxy/ieHXOM  ocHOBaMH 
npocJ)eccHOHajiBHOH  /leaxenBHocxH; 

- pa3pa6oxKa  ncHxoJioro-ne/iarorHHecKoro  oGecneneHHH  hhhhocxhofo 
BKnioHeHHH  6y/[ymero  cnepHanHcxa  b yneGHyio  MaxeMaxHnecKyio 
/leaxenBHocxB; 

- o6ocHOBaHHe  xexHoirorHHecKoro  conpoBo>K/ieHHH  npocJ)eccHOHajiBHoro 
caMopa3BHXHH  6y^iymero  cnepHanHcxa  npn  OBnajiemm  chcxbmhbim  h 
Me>Knpe^iMexHBiM  MaxeMaxHHecKHM  3HaHHeM; 

- pacuiHpeHHe  B03Mo>KHocxeH  jinfL  aKXHBHoro  npHMeHeHHH  xeopexHnecKHx 
3HaHHH  B pemeHHH  npocJ)eccHOHajiBHO-6BixoBBix  3a;iaH. 

KoMnexeHXHOcxHBiH  no/ixo/i,  BBicxynaiomHH  Mexo/ronoxHHecKOH  ochoboh 
coBpeMBHHBix  cxaHjiapxoB  npocJ)eccHOHajiBHOH  no/iroxoBKH,  npejiycMaxpHBaex 
H3MeHeHHe  co^iep>KaHHa,  Mexo/ioB,  cJ)opM  h ne^iarorHHecKHx  ycnoBHH 
MaxeMaxHHecKoro  o6pa30BaHHa  b Byae  b KOHxexcxe  npocJjeccHOHajiHaapHH  h 
pacKpBixHa  copHanBHoro  cxaxyca  MaxeMaxHHecKoii  HayKH.  TaKHM  o6pa30M, 
/lHBepcHcJ)HKaiiHH  BBiciuero  npocJ)eccHOHai[BHoro  o6pa30BaHHa,  BaxparnBaa  Bce  ero 
ypoBHH  H cocxaBJMiomHe,  onpe^ienHex  Bexxop  paxBHXHH  MaxeMaxHHecKoro 
o6pa30BaHHH.  J\nsL  cnepHanHcxa  xenepB  He/iocxaxoHHO  xoubko  xeopexHHecKHX 
3HaHHH  H y3KO  CHepHajiHBHpoBaHHBix  yMeHHH.  FnaBHoe,  hxo6bi  oh  o6najiaji 
BBICOKOH  HHcJ)OpMaiIHOHHOH  H ynpaBJICHHeCKOH  KyUBXypOH,  rOXOBHOCXBK)  K 

HBMeHeHHK)  xapaKxepa  h co^iep>KaHHH  npocJjeccHOHanBHOH  /jeaxenBHocxH. 

Ba>KHO  oxMexHXB,  Hxo  pacniHpeHHe  cxpyKxypBi  MaxeMaxHHecKoro  o6pa30BaHHH 
B coBpeMeHHOM  Byxe,  pejiecooGpaxHoe  paxBHXHio  y cxy/tenxa  yMennii  npHMenaxB 
MaxeMaxHHecKHe  auamuL,  moxo^ibi  noxHaHHH  h o6pa6oxKH  HHcJjopMapHH  b 6y^iymeH 
npocJ)eccHOHajiBHOH  /leaxenBHocxH,  opeHHBaxB  nepcneKXHBHocxB  co6cxBeHHOH 
MaxeMaxHHecKOH  06pa30BaHH0CXH  b pemeHHH  npocJ)eccHOHajiBHBix  xajjan, 
npejiycMaxpHBaiomee  BapnaxHBHOcxB  nporpaMM,  pa3Hoo6pa3He  cJ)opM  oGynenna  h 
HH^iHBHjiyaiiHBaiiHio  o6pa30Baxei[BHBix  MapmpyxoB  - 3xo,  no  cyxH, 
/lHBepCHcJ)HKaiIHH  MaXeMaXHHeCKOFO  o6pa30BaHHH. 

O^iHaKO  B HayHHBix  Hccne^iOBaHHax  Bonpoc  o /(HBepcHcJ)HKaiiHH 
MaxeMaxHHecKOFO  o6pa30BaHHH  b coBpeMennoM  Byxe  enje  ne  nameji  /ioi[>khofo 
BHHMaHHa  KaK  CO  CXOpOHBI  HC/iaFOFOB-MaXeMaXHKOB,  XaK  H ne/iaFOFHHeCKOH  HayKH 
B LjenoM. 

/jHBepcHcJjHKapHa  MaxeMaxHHecKOFO  o6pa30BaHHH  b Byxe  bh;ihxch  HaMH  He 
XOJIBKO  B CBH3H  C CyHieCFBCHHOH  HepCCXpOHKOH  yHcGnOFO  HpOpeCCa,  HO  H c 
aKXHBHBIM  HCnOJIBBOBaHHCM  HpH  oGyHCHHH  MaXCMaXHKC  HHcJjOpMaLJHOHHBIX 
XeXHOHOFHH,  napXHepCKOFO  BXaHMO/ieHCXBHH  C OXeHeCXBCHHBIMH  H 3apy6e>KHBIMH 
ByxaMH,  Hocne/iHHX  nayHHBix  ;iocxH>KeHHH. 
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K OCHOBHHM  HanpaBneHHaM  ;iHBepcHc|)HKaLiHH  MaxeMaxHHecKoro  o6pa30BaHHa 
B Byae  mbi  oxhochm: 

- coFJiacoBaHHe  peneH  o6mero,  npocJ)eccHOHajiBHoro  h MaxeMaxHHecKoro 
o6pa30BaHM; 

- ycxpaHeHHe  pa3pijiBa  co^iep^axenBHtix  CBa3eH  uiKontHoro  h By30BCKoro 
KypcoB  MaxeMaxHKH; 

- o6ecneHeHHe  npeeMcxBeHHocxH  b MexojiHKe  oGynenna  MaxeMaxHKe 
ynamHXCH  cxapuiHX  KnaccoB  iukoh  h cxy/tenxoB  nepBtix  KypcoB  By30B; 

- opneHXHpoBaHHOcxB  MaxeMaxmecKHX  3a/iaH  na  BcecxopoHHee  pa3BHXHe 
HHxenneKxyanBHBix  cnocoGnocxeM  cxy/ienxoB  (pa3BHXHe  KOHBeprenxHBix  h 
/[HBepreHXHBix  cnocoGnocxeii,  oGynaeMocxH,  noBHaBaxejiBHtix  cxHnen); 

- npe/iocxaBneHHe  bo3mo>khocxh  Bi>i6opa  h peajiHaapHH  HH^iHBH^iyaiiBHBix 
oGpaaoBaxenBHBix  MapmpyxoB; 

- coo6pa3HocxB  cJjopMHpyeMBix  MaxeMaxHHecKHx,  oGmeKyntxypHBix, 
o6menpocJ)eccHOHajiBHBix  h npocJ)eccHOHai[i>Hi>ix  KOMnexenpHii. 

HxaK,  KaK  o^iHO  h3  ochobhbix  HanpaBneHHH  /tanBHeiimero  coBepmeHCXBOBaHHH 
MaxeMaxHHecKoro  o6pa30BaHHH  ;iHBepcHc|)HKaiiHH  oGycnoBnena: 

a)  Bo-nepBBix,  Heo6xo^iHMocxBio  H3MeHeHHH  KOHpeniiHH  MaxeMaxHHecKoro 
o6pa30BaHHH  b Pocchhckoh  <t>e/iepaLiHH,  HamejimeH  HopMaxHBHO-npaBOBoe 
no/iKpenjieHHe  b VKaae  IIpeBiweHxa  P<t>  «0  Mepax  no  peannBaiinn 
FocyjiapcxBeHHOH  nonnxHKn  b oGnacxn  o6pa30BaHHH  n HayKH»  (2012  f.); 

6)  Bo-Bxoptix,  neoGxo^iHMocxBio  ocymecxBneHHH  b Mexo^innecKon  cncxeMe 
oGynenna  MaxeMaxHKe  AByx  FenepajitHtix  cJjyHKpHn:  npocJjeccHonaiiBHOFo 
o6pa30BaHHH  c noMoniBK)  MaxeMaxHKH  n coGcxBenno  MaxeMaxnnecKOFO 
o6pa30BaHHH; 

b)  B-XpeXBHX,  nOBBimeHHBIMH  COpnajItHBIMH  0>KH^iaHHHMH  K KaneCXBy  H 
3cJ)cJ)eKXHBHocxH  npocJ)eccHOHajii>HOH  /leaxeiiBHocxH  n hhhhocxh  6y/iymeFo 
cnepnajiHcxa,  HMeiomeFO  bbicokhh  ypoBeni,  pa3BHXHH  HHxenneKxyanBHBix, 
Hccne/iOBaxeiiBCKHX  n XBopnecKHX  yMennii,  Biia/ieiomeFO  ynnBepcajiBHBiMH 
MaxeMaxnnecKHMH  Mexo/iaMH  noanannH  n o6pa6oxKH  nncJjopMaiiHH, 
opnenxnpoBaHHOFO  na  caMocxoHxenBHtm  noncK  n nenpeptiBHoe  nononnenne 
3HaHHH  c pentio  npocJ)eccHOHajiBHOFO  n hhhhocxhofo  coBepmencFBOBannH. 

IIoji  ^iHBepcHcJjHKaiiHeH  MaxeMaxnnecKOFO  oOpaaoBanna  b Byae  mbi  noHHMaeM 
MHOFOo6pa3He  cJiopM  yneGnon  MaxeMaxnnecKon  jjeHxeJiBHOcxn,  HHHiiHHpyiomHX 
caMocxoHxenBHyio  yneGno-noBHaBaxeiiBHyio  aKXHBHOcxB  cxyjjenxoB  b 
HHcJiopMaLiHOHHOM  H pHcJipoBOM  npocxpaHCXBe,  cnoco6cxByiomHX  pacninpennio 
Mecxa  MaxeMaxnnecKHX  n^ien  n moxo/iob  b MBimnennH,  npocJieccHOHaiiBHOH 
KynBxype  n /leaxeiiBHOcxH  6y^iymeFO  cneiinanncxa. 

HpoGiieMa  /[HBepcHcJiHKaLiHH  MaxeMaxnnecKOFO  oOpaaoBanna  b coBpeMennoM 
By3e  BmjwTCfL  naMH  b hcoGxo^ihmocxh  BBiaBnenna  n oGocnoBanna  xeopexHKO- 

MeXO/lOJIOFHHeCKHX  H XeXHOJIOFHHeCKHX  OCHOB  npHHIIHnHajIBHOFO  H3MeHeHHH 

yneOnoFO  npopecca,  noBBonaiomHX  foxobhxb  cnepnanncxa,  cnocoGnoFO 

3Cj)CJ)eKXHBHO  HCn0JIB30BaXB  MaXeMaXHHeCKHe  3HaHHH  H MeXO^lBI  B 
npocJieccHOHajiBHOH  ^leaxeiiBHOcxH,  opnenxnpoBaHHOFO  na  nnnHocxHoe  n 
npocJieccHOHajiBHoe  paBBnxne. 
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nPEflnOCblJlKM  CTAHOBJlEHMfl  M PASBUTM^l  nOHJlTMMHO- 
KATErOPMAJlbHOrO  AHHAPATA  HO  HPOBIIEME  OOPMUPOBAHUJl 
3THOXyflO>KECTBEHHOM  KOMnETEHTHOCTM 

PREREQUISITS  OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  EVOLUTION  OF 
CONCEPTS  AND  CATEGORIES  ON  THE  PROBLEM  OF  ETHNIC  AND 
ART  COMPETENCE  FORMATION 

AHHOTaiiMn  / Abstract 

JTio6He  rnoGanBHBie  npoGneMti,  c kotophmh  cxajiKHBaexcH  o6mecxBo,  ne- 
H36e>KHO  CKaatiBaioxcH  h na  cocxohhhh  o6pa30BaHHH.  HMenno  oho,  oxKUHKaHCB  Ha 
npoGneMBi  coitnyMa,  chocoGho  OKaatiBaxt  cymecxBeHHoe  BnnaHHe  na  paaBHxne  xex 
HJiH  HHBix  xeH/teHiiHH,  no/t/tep>KHBaxB  HJiH,  HanpoxHB,  xopM03HXB  Hx,  ynpe>iytaH 
pa3BHXHe  co6bixhh.  Ccjtepa  o6pa30BaHHa,  HecoMHenno,  HMeex  caMoe  ne- 
Hocpe^tcxBeHHoe  oxHomenne  k npoHcxo/tamHM  b MHpe  co6bixhhm,  b xom  hhcjib  h k 
xeM  HeraxHBHBiM  xen/ieHiiHaM,  Koxoptie  cero/tna  Bce  6ojiee  hbho  /laiox  o ce6e 
3Haxi>. 

Any  global  problems  which  society  faces  inevitably  have  an  influence  on  the 
state  of  education.  Exactly  it,  responding  to  the  problems  of  society  is  able  to 
influence  significantly  the  development  of  tendencies,  to  support  or,  opposite,  to 
break  them,  forestalling  the  development  of  events.  The  sphere  of  education, 
undoubtedly,  has  the  most  direct  attitude  towards  events  happening  in  the  world 
including  those  negative  tendencies  which  make  themselves  know  more  obviously 
nowadays. 


HenoBeuecxBO  Bcxynniro  b XXI  bck  hc  xoitbko  c Bti^iaiouiHMHCH 
.HOCXH>KeHHaMH  B HayKC  H xexHHKe,  nHxepaxype  h HCKyccxBe,  ofiorauieHHBiM 
KyntxypHBiM  nacne/iHeM.  Co6bixhh,  CBHsaHHtie  c MOK/rynapo^tHBiM  xeppopHSMOM, 
MOKHaUHOHantHBIMH  H penHFHOSHBIMH  paCHpHMH,  pCailBHOH  OHaCHOCXBK)  H^iepHOFO 
B3aHMoyHHHXo>KeHHH,  pacHa/iOM  uenoFO  paaa  MHOFonauHonajitHBix  Focy/iapcxB, 
HOKaSailH  HCFOXOBHOCXB  COBpCMCHHOFO  ofiuiCCXBa  K yCXpaHCHHIO  SXHHUeCKHX 
KOHcJ)I[HKXOB,  HX  HpOFHOSHpOBaHHK)  H ynpaBIICHHIO  HMH,  o6Ha>KHI[H  HpOXHBOpeUHH 
MHp0B033peHHecK0F0  xapaKxcpa. 

Ha  3XOM  cJ)OHe  aKxyantHOH  npe/(cxaBJiaexcH  npofincMa  jihhhocxhofo  Btifiopa  h 
caMoonpe/ieiieHHH.  ]Vle>K3XHHHecKHe  npofineMti  saxpaFHBaiox  Ka>K;iyio  ox.neiH>Hyio 
hhhhocxb,  aKxyanHSHpya  Bonpoc  o Btifiope  cnocofia  oxHomenna  k cofitixHaM, 

npOHCXO/lHUIHM  B PoCCHH,  K /(pyFHM  IHO^IHM  H K CCfic  CaMOMy.  BxOJKJieHHe 
ueJioBeKa  b MHOFonauHOHantHBiH  MHp,  exo  npo/ryKXHBHaa  ajianxauHH  b 3xom  MHpe 
BBISBIBaiOX  HeofixO^lHMOCXB  HOCXaHOBKH  BOHpOCa  O HC/iaFOFHHeCKOM  ofieCHeHCHHH 
npouecca  cxaHOBnenna  h pasBHXHH  3XHOxy/io>KecxBeHOH  KOMnexenxHocxH 
Ho^ipacxaiouieFO  noKoncHHa. 
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B CHny  CBoeii  aKxyajiBHOcxH,  hobhshh  h HenayHenHocxH  npoGneivia 
cJ)opMHpoBaHHa  3XHOxy/io>KecxBeHOH  KOMnexeHXHOcxH  no/tpacxaiomero  noKonenna 
xpe6yex  paciuHpeHHa,  KOHKpexHaapHH  h yxoHHeHHH  KaxeropHajitHoro  annapaxa  h 

COnpH>KeHHBIX  C HHM  nOHOTHH.  OcXaHOBHMCH  nO/tpo6HO  Ha  XaKHX  KHIOHeBblX  JinSL 
Haiuero  Hccne^tOBaHHH  noHaxnax,  Kax  xyjibxypa,  3xhoc,  3XHOKyjibxypa, 
3XHoxy/io>KecxBeHHaH  xoMnexeHXHocxb  [5]. 

PaccMaxpHBaa  cymHocxHyio  xapaxxepHCXHKy  hohhxhh  «3xhoc»  h 
«3XHHHHOCXb»,  yXOHHHeM,  HXO  aHaUHS  3XHOrpac|)HHeCKHX,  3XHOIIOrHHeCKHX, 
3XHoncHxoJiorHHecKHX  HcxoHHHKOB  Hapna/iHO  CBH^rexenBCXByex,  hxo  Kax  b 
oxenecxBeHHOH,  xax  h b mhpoboh  Hayxe  ,no  Hacxoamero  BpeMeHH  He  cho^hhocb 
o6nrenpHHHXoro  noHHMaHHH  cymnocxH  ,naHHBix  hohhxhh,  6oJiee  xoro,  ohh  nopoH 
onpe/teiraioxcH  xax  nonapno  npoxHBonoiio>XHBie.  Kax  ojtHOBpeMCHHO  h 
papHOHanBHBie,  h HppapHOHanBHBie  HBnemisi  3xh  hohhxhh  ciio>xhbi  ho  cbobh  cyxH, 
H xonBxo  coBoxyHHOcxb  Bsma/iOB  MO>xex  hphGuhshxb  npe/tcxaBnenne  o hhx  x 
peanBHOcxH. 

IIpHHHHa  HHxepeca  x npoGncMaM  3XHOca  h 3xhhhhocxh  o6iHCHHexcH  xcm 
oGcxoHxenBCXBOM,  hxo  3XHHHecxHe  oxHomeHHH  cxajiH  Hipaxt  SHaHHxenBHyio  pout  b 
o6mecxBeHHOH  >xh3hh  mhofhx  Focy/tapcxB  h napo^tOB,  no3XOMy  HFHopnpoBaxb  hx 
6biJio  npocxo  HeB03M0>XH0.  Tax  caMa  >XH3Hb  onpoBepFJia  Focno^tcxBOBaBmee  c 
Hanana  XX  Bexa  b MHpoBOM  o6nrecxBeHHOM  mhchkh  h 3XHOJiOFHHecxoH  nayxe 
y6e>x/ieHHe,  hxo  cjraxxop  3xhhhhocxh  6y/tex  nocxenenno  xepaxb  cBoe  BHaneHne  b 
5XH3HH  nio/teH  Bcne^tcxBHe  npopeccoB  Mo/tepHHsaiiHH,  HH^rycxpHanHaaiiHH, 
/teMoxpaxHBaiiHH  pasBHXHH  o6nrecxBa.  HcxopHHecxaa  npaxxHxa  noxaabiBaex,  hxo 
BXHHHHOCXB  yCHUHUa  CBOC  BUHHHHe  B COBpeMeHHOH  COPHailBHOH,  HOUHXHHeCXOH  H 

xynBxypHOH  >xh3hh  h Hepejtxo  nepepacxaex  b HapHOHaiiHBM.  Ocxpo  b Hacxoamee 
BpeMa  cxoHX  3XHHHecxHe  npoGneMti  bo  mhofhx  cxpanax,  b xom  hhcjib  h b 
pecny6i[Hxax  6biBmeFo  CoBexcxoFo  Coio3a  h coBpeMeHHoii  Pocchh. 

B aaBHCHMOcxH  ox  acnexxa  HCCJie/tOBaHHH  h Mexo^tonoFHHecxoxo  no^txo/ta  b 
COBpeMeHHOH  oxenecxBeHHOH  nayxe  npe^tcxaBneHti  paxnHHHtie  xeopHH  oxHoca. 
3x0,  BO-nepBBix,  naccHonapHaa  xeopna  3XH0ca  JI.  H.  TyMHJieBa,  Bo-Bxoptix, 
^lyanHCXHHecxaH  xoHiieniiHH  3XH0ca  KD.  B.  BpoMena,  B-xpexbHX,  HHcJjopMapHOHHaH 
xoHiieniiHH  3XH0ca  H.  H.  Be6oxcapoBa  h C.  A.  ApyxioHOBa,  naxoneit,  chcxcmho- 
cxaxHCXHHecxaa,  hjih  xoMnoHCHXHaa,  xeopna  T.  E.  MapxoBa  h B.  B.  IlHMeHOBa. 

naccuoHapHan  meopun  JI.  H.  TyMHneBa  npe^tcxaBUHex  3xhoc  xax 
cJ)H3HHecxyio  peajiBHOcxb,  oGnaneHnyio  b copHajibHyio  oGononxy,  a Hcxopnio 
HenoBenecxBa  xax  penb  mhofohhchchhbix  oxhofchcbob,  hphhhhoh  xoxoptix 
HBUHioxcH  naccHOHapHBie  xouhxh  - CBoexo  po^ta  MHxpoMyxapHH,  BBiatiBaiomHe 
HOHBneHHe  oco6o  ohcpfhhhbix  h /reaxentHBix  iHo.neH  - naccHOHapneB, 
oGtejtHHeHHBix  o6mHMH  peiMMH  H HHxepccaMH.  Hcxoxh  3XHX  npopeccoB 
HaxojtHxcH  B 6HoccJ)epHBix  HBneHHHx  ScMUH.  B npo.noiDxeHHe  cbocfo  pocxa  h 
pasBHXHH  3XH0C  HpoxojtHX  Hccxonbxo  cxa/iHH  OX  Mono/tocxH  jio  Fi[y6oxoH  cxapocxH 
H CMepxH,  Hxo  oGycnoBneHO  xaxpaxaMH  onepxHH  naccHonapHocxH  [2], 

IIpH  BXaHMO^tCHCXBHH  3XH0C0B  /tpyX  C /tpyXOM  pHXMBI  HX  HaCCHOHapHBIX  HOJICH 
Haxna/iBiBaioxcH  jtpyr  na  jtpyxa.  IlpH  3xom  MO>xex  BOXHHXHyxt  jih6o  rapMOHHH, 
xoF/ia  cJ)a3Bi  HX  xoJie6aHHH  coBna^iaiox,  hhGo  /iHcrapMOHHH.  B nepBOM  cjiynae 
B03M05XH0  OXHHHCCXOe  CHHaHHC,  aCCHMHIMLlHa,  HUO/tOXBOpHBie  OXHHHCCXHe 
xoHxaxxBi;  bo  BxopoM  - HapymeHHe  pnxMa  o/ihofo  huh  o6ohx  hojich,  hxo 
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pacuiaTHBaex  CHCxeMH  cbssh  sxhocob  h npn  HeOnaronpHaxHtix  ycnoBHHX  MO>Kex 
npHBecxH  K rnOeiiH  ynacxHHKOB  xaKoro  KOHxaKxa.  Tax,  JI.  H.  ryMHneB  no/iBojiHX 
06'beKXHBHyio  ocHOBy  no^i  nyBCXBO  KOMnnHMenxapHocxH,  jienemisL  na  «cbohx  - 
Hy>KHX»,  HBiwiomerocH  Ba>KHeHmeH  xapaxxepHCXHKOH  axHoca. 

HH^opjHaiiUOHHan  meopun  npe/ino^ena  H.  H.  HeOoKcapoBtiM  h C.  A. 
ApyxioHOBbiM,  cymecxBOBaHHe  Bcex  axHHHecxHx  oOmnocxeM  b neii  npe/icxaBneno 
cne/tyiomHM  oOpaaoM.  JTio6bie  oxHomeHM,  b Koxoptie  Bcxynaiox  hio/ih  Me>K;iy 
C060H,  conpoBO>K^iaioxcH  noxoKOM  HHcJjopMapHH,  Koxopaa  nepejiaexca  pasHbiMH 
nyxHMH:  b BepOajibHoii  KOMMyHHKapHH,  b cJ)opMe  noxaaa,  no/ipa>KaHHa,  a xaK>Ke 
Hepes  KynbxypHyio  xpajiHiiHio  napo/ia,  ero  XBopnecKoe  nacne^iHe  [1]. 

HHcJjopMapHOHHaa  MO/ienb  noaBonaex  oOmchhxb  BcnnecKH  sxhhhhocxh, 
BariMHyxb  na  axHoc  Kax  na  cnoco6  y/iOBnexBopeHHH  noxpeOHOcxH  nio/ieH  b 
onpe^ieiieHHOH  ncHxonoxHHecxoH  cxaGnnbHocxH.  Hccue/ioBaxeiiH  Bce  Oonbuie 
coFJiamaioxcH  c xeM,  hxo  oOpamenne  x rayOHHHbiM  axHHHecxHM  peHHOcxaM  - axo 
aauiHXHaH  peaxpM  HenoBenecxoS  ncHXHxn  na  ciio>xHocxb,  oOeaiiHHeHHocxb, 
cyexHocxb  h HeycxoHHHBocxb  coBpeMeHHoS  >xh3hh.  3xhoc  nrpaex  pout 
HHcJ)OpMaiIHOHHOrO  cJ)HI[bXpa,  HeoOxO^lHMOCXb  B XOXOpOM  B03HHXaeX  B CBH3H  C 
ycHJieHHeM  b coBpeMeHHoii  >xh3hh  ncHxonoxHHecxoH  noxpeOHocxH  b ycxoiiHHBbix 

>XH3HeHHbIX  peHHOCXHX. 

HeJioBex  BocnpHHHMaex  MHp  ne  xax  xaoxHHHbiii  noxox  oOpaaoB,  chmbojiob  h 
noHHXHH.  Bch  HHcJjopMaiiHa  H3  BHeiuHero  MHpa  npoxo/(HX  nepea  xapxHHy  MHpa, 
npe/icxaBUHiomyio  co6oh  CHCxeMy  noHaxHH  h chmbohob,  /(ocxaxoHHO  >xecxxo 
3acJ)HXCHpoBaHHyio  B HameM  coaHaHHH.  3xa  cxeMa  - xapxHHa  MHpa  - nponycxaex 
xonbxo  xy  HHcJjopMaiiHio,  xoxopaa  npe/iycMoxpeHa  eio.  Ty  HHcJjopMaiiHio,  o 
xoxopoH  y Hac  Hex  npe/icxaBnenna,  jiim  xoxopoH  Hex  cooxBexcxByiomero  HaaBanna, 
Mbi  npocxo  He  aaMenaeM.  Becb  ocxanbHoii  noxox  HHcJjopMapHH  cxpyxxypnpyexcH 
xapxHHOH  MHpa:  oxOpacbiBaexca  HeanaHHxenbHoe,  c ee  xohxh  apenna,  cJ)HxcHpyexcH 
BHHMaHHe  Ha  Ba>XHOM.  OcHOBy  xapxHHbi  MHpa  cocxaBiraiox  axHHHecxne  peHHOcxH, 
HoaxoMy  anaHHMOcxb  HHcJjopMapHH  opeHHBaexca  c axHHnecxHX  noaHpHH.  TaxHM 
oOpaaoM,  axHHHHocxb  ynacxByex  b ox6ope  HHc|)opMaLiHH,  cy>xaH  cnexxp 
;ionycxHMbix  h jxenaeMbix  peaxpHH  nenoBexa  na  xy  huh  nnyio  >XH3HeHHyio 
CHxyapHio. 

TaxHM  oOpaaoM,  ocHOBHbie  noiio>xeHHH  HHcJjopMapHOHHOH  xeopHH  y6e>x/iaiox 
Hac  B HeoOxo^iHMocxH  cJ)opMHpoBaHHa  axHoxy;io>xecxBeHHOH  xoMnexenxHocxH 
Ho/ipacxaioniero  noxonenna,  xax  xax  hmchho  b axoM  Boapacxe  y nenoBexa 
cxnajibiBaexcH  xapxnna  MHpa  [3], 

/fyajiucmuHCCKax  meopun,  paapaOoxanaH  KD.  B.  BpoMneeM,  hcxo;ihx  na  xoro, 
Hxo  B axHoce  conexaioxcH  coOcxbchho  axHHHecxne  cBoncxBa  h xapaxxepHcxHxn: 
axHHHecxHH  aabix,  Hapo^iHO-ObixoBaa  xyjibxypa,  oOpa/iOBaa  /leaxenbHocxb, 
axHHHecxoe  caMocoanaHHe,  aaxpenjicHHoe  b axHOHHMe  - caMonaaBaHHH  axHoca; 
XapaXXepHCXHXH  yCHOBHH  cJ)OpMHpOBaHHH  H CymeCXBOBaHHH  CoOcXBCHHO 
axHHHecxHx  aneMCHxoB:  npHpo^iHo-reorpac|)o-xeppHxopHai[bHbie,  axoHOMHxo- 
copHanbHbie,  xocy/iapcxBeHHO-npaBOBbie  h x.  h.  [4].  B cooxbcxcxbhh  c axHM 
/jencHHCM  IH060H  axHoc  nonynaex  /[BOHCXBeHHyio  hjih  /tyanHCXHHecxyio  npnpo^iy  h 
pacxpbiBaexcH  b /iByx  CMbicJiax,  yaxoM  h ninpoxoM.  B yaxoM  CMbicJie  - axHHXoc, 
xoxopbiH  BxnioHaex  b ceOa  coOcxbchho  axHHHecxne  xapaxxepncxHxn;  b ninpoxoM 
CMbicJie  - axHocopHanbHbiH  oprannaM,  xoxopbiH  npe/icxaBiMex  co6oh  conexaHHe 
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aXHHHeCKHX  3JieMeHTOB  H yCJIOBHH  ero  B03HHKH0BeHHa  H cJ)yHKLlHOHHpOBaHHH. 

HanGonee  nacTO  npHBO/tHMtra  b nHxepaxype  npHMep  ysKoro  h lunpoKoro  cmbichob 
noHHXHH  «3XH0C»  - npHMep  yKpaHHpeB:  Bce  yKpaHHpBi,  >KHBymHe  b MHpe,  - 3x0 
3XHHKOC,  a yKpaHHiiBi,  npo>KHBaiomHe  b ipaHHiiax  yKpaHHti,  - 3x0 

XXHOCOItHaUBHBIH  OpraHH3M. 

CDopMHpOBaHHe  3XHOXy/lO>KeCXBeHHOH  KOMneXeHXHOCXH  nO/tpOCXKOB  n03B0I[HX 
HM  oco3HaBaxi>  ce6H  Kax  npe/tcxaBHxenHMH  KOHKpexHoii  xxHHHecxoH  oGuihocxh, 
xaK  H npe^tcxaBHxenHMH  peiroro  xxHocoitnyMa. 
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JlKJflMMJlA  HMKOJIAEBHA  KYPEATOBA/  LUDMILA  KURBATOVA 

MHCTMTyUMOHAJlMSAUHyi  0BPA30BAHMfl  KAK 
CTPATMOMKAUMOHHOrO  MAHMnYJlflTOPA 

EDUCATION  INSTITUTIONALIZATION  AS  A STRATIFICATION 
MANIPULATOR 

AHHOTaiiiin  / Abstract 

B CTaxte  na  npHMepax  HHCTHTyuHOHajiHaaiiHH  «npa3^tHoro  Ki[acca»  no 
Topcxenny  BeGneny,  «rocy/tapcxBeHHOH  3HaxH»  no  Htepy  Byp;ii>e  n «npH;iBopnHX 
cJ)aKxopoB»  Fenpnxa  LUnee  jiaercsi  auanm  cJjopMHpoBanna  poccnncKoro 
«npHBHi[erHpoBannoro  Ki[acca»,  r/ie  ocnoBntiM  HncxHxypnonajiBnBiM  npH3naKOM 
BBicxynaex  o6pa30BanHe. 

The  article  explores  the  formation  of  Russian  privileged  class  in  terms  of  the 
conceptions  of  institutionalization  (Thorstein  Bunde  Veblen's  ‘leisure  class’, 
Heinrich  Schnee's  ‘factor  in  the  court’,  Pierre  Bourdieu's  ‘state  nobility’)  where 
education  is  considered  as  the  main  institutional  feature. 


Hn  y Koro  ne  BBistiBaex  coMuenne,  nxo  Btibop  Mo^tenn  obpasoBannH  - 3xo 
BBibop  cxpaxernnecKoro  nyxn  pasBHXHH  obmecxBa  n rocy/tapcxBennocxn.  B cbh3h  c 
3XHM  BosnHKaex  Bonpoc:  noneMy  coBpeMennaa  poccnncKaa  3JiHxa  c^tenana  cxaBxy 
na  npo3ana/inyio  M0.nein>  obpasoBannH?  HontixaeMCH  pasobpaxBca  b 3xoh 
CHxyauHH. 

B paboxax  Topcxeiina  Bebnena  «TeopHa  npasjtnoro  Ki[acca»  n Htepa  Byp/rte 
«rocy.napcxBennaH  3naxi>»  pacKptiBaexcH  cymnocxt  obpasoBanna  Kax 
HncxHxyuHonaiiBnoro  npusnaxa,  CHMBOJinsnpyiouiero  3i[HxapnBie  rpynnti 
KanuxanncxHuecKoro  obniecxBa.  ObpasoBanne  BBicxynaex  «Boi[me6noH 
nanouKOH)),  c noMoiUBio  Koxopoii  perynnpyioxcH  n saKpennaioxcH  counajiBnuie 
cxaxycBi  b obmecxBe  [3;  2].  H.  Byp/tue  oxMenaex,  nxo  «cJ)opMHpoBanHe  rocy/tapcxBa 
H.nex  BMecxe  c cJiopMnpoBanneM  nojin  ejiacmu,  nonuMacMoro  Kax  npocxpancxBO 
nrpBi,  Bnyxpn  xoxoporo  Bna^ieiiBUBi  xannxana  (pasnuix  ero  bh/iob)  bopioxca 
UMCHHO  3a  BnacxB  na.n  rocy/tapcxBOM,  x.  e.  uaji  xocy/tapcxBcnnBiM  xannxajioM, 
/laiomHM  BnacxB  na/i  paxnnunBiMH  BH^iaMH  xannxana  n na.n  nx  BocnponxBo^tcxBOM 
(xnaBnBiM  obpaxoM,  nepex  cncxeiuy  o6pa30BanHH)»  [1,  c.  131], 

PoccHHCxan  xnnxa  ne  Morna  nxboxaxB  xxoii  >xe  ynacxn.  Ona  xo>xe  BBi^tennna 
obpaxoBanne  b xanecxBe  nncxpyivienxa  counajiBnoro  paccnoenna  n xaxpenjienna 
CBoero  npuBHnernpoBannoro  cxaxyca. 

R noxBomo  ce6e  naxBaxB  3xox  coitnanunBin  cnon  «npHBHi[erHpoBannBiM 
xnaccoM)). 

PoccHHCXHH  «npHBHJierHpoBannBiH  xnaco)  npe/tcxaBiinex  coboii  b nexoxopoM 
po/te  ynnxajiBnoe  HBnenne,  xoxn  BnncBiBaexcn  bo  Bce  xaxonBi  cJiopMnpoBannn 
xnnxapnBix  rpynn. 

Bo-nepBBix,  3xo  cnnaB  nonnxnnecxon  noMenxnaxypBi  n 6H3neca. 
nonnxnnecxaH  n xxonoMHuecxan  xnnxa  b coBpeMennoii  Poccnn  - 3xo  b nexoxopoM 
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po^te  «rocy/tapcTBeHHaa  3HaTi>»  [10],  KaK  tohho  no/tMenaeT  Byp/rte: 
«...pyKOBO/tHmHe  CerO/tHH  KanHXaHHCXHHeCKHMH  cJ)HpMaMH  H 

npaBHxenBCXBeHHBiMH  ocJtHcaMH,  pacnopH>KaioxcH  apcenajioM  HeBH/raHHtix  b 
HcxopHH  noJiHOMOHHH  H XHxynoB!  co6cxBeHHOcxH,  o6pa30BaHHa,  HaCHe/tOBaHM. 
Hm  He  Ha/io  BBiGnpaxt  Me>K/iy  po>K;ieHHeM  h 3aci[yraMH,  acKpHniiHeii  h 
/rocxHJKHxenBHOcxBio,  Hacne/tcxBOM  h ycHnnaMH,  aypoH  xpa/tHiiHH  h 
3Cj)CJ)eKXHBHOCXI>IO  MO/tCpHa,  - OHH  MOXyX  paCnOpH>KaXI>CH  BCeM  3XHM»  [2].  TaKHM 
o6pa30M,  HOBOHcnencHHaa  poccHHCKaa  snwra,  npHCBOHna  ce6e  bck)  lunpi, 
BnacxHBix  nonHOMOHHH,  Ha/renHB  ceBa  npaBOM  «MHJioBaxi>  h HaKa3BiBaxi>»  no 
CBOeMy  yCMOXpeHHK)  H HaCXpOeHHIO,  B COOXBeXCXBHH  CO  CBOHMH  HHXepeCaMH  H 
noxpe6HocxHMH.  IIpHMepoM  Bce^tOBBOncHHOcxH  BBicxynaex  HenpHMHpHMaa 
noBHiiHH  BnacxH  B oxHomeHHH  o6pa30BaHHH.  HHKaKHe  HayHHBie  h o6mecxBeHHBie 
/IHCKyccHH  He  cMOFiiH  yBe^iHXB  BnacxB  b He3cJ)cJ)eKXHBHocxH  npe^tiio>KeHHOH  Mo^tenH 
o6pa30BaHHa,  ee  ycxapeBmefl  KOHCxpyKpHH  [7]. 

Bo-Bxoptix,  Be6ep  cxMenan,  hxo  b Ka>K^iOH  cxpyxxype  rocno;tcxBa 
"npHBHnexHpoBaHHBie  Bnaro^tapa  HanHHHtiM  noiTHXHHecKHM,  copHajitHtiM  h 
3KOHOMHHeCKHM  HOpH/tKaM"  HHKOFJia  He  ^lOBOIHjCXByiOXCH  HenpHKptlXBIM 
HCHOUHeHHeM  CBOen  BHaCXH  H FOUBIM  HaBH3BIBaHHeM  CBOHX  npHBHJieFHH.  Ohh 
CKopee  xoxenH  6bi  "BH/rext  cBoe  noi[o>KeHHe  npeoBpaxoBaHHtiM  h3  cJ)aKXHHecKHx 
oxHomeHHH  HHCXOH  BnacxH  B yHopH/tOHeHHyio  CHCxeMy  npHoBpexeHHBix  npaB, 
xoxenH  6ijI  xnaxt,  hxo  3xhm  ohh  ocBanieHti"  [2;  15]. 

3XOFO  BnacxB  Heo6xo^tHMo  He  xonBKo  npHo6pecxH,  ee  na^io  enje  h 
y/tep>Kaxi>.  Bxo6bi  y/iep>Kaxi>,  na^io  C03/taxi>  xaxne  ycnoBHa,  Koxoptie  xaRpenax 
npaBO  6e3FpaHHHHOH  BnacxH.  3xo  He  npocxo  CBO/t  xaKOHOB.  3xo  xaKpenireHHe  3a 
Ka>K/iBiM  oBieKxoM  Focy/tapcxBeHHOFo  ynpaBneHHH  cBoexo  cxpaxHcJjHKaiiHOHHOFo 
cxaxyca.  «OcHOBaxeinjHaH  nepe/tenKa  jihhhocxh  bxo^ihx  b HBFOxoBneHHe  xaBnxyca 

/lOMHHHpOBaHHa  H paCKptlBaeX  XO,  KaK  BJiaCXB  HCHO/tBOJIB  cJ)OpMHpyeX  yMBI  H 
yKenamisL  HxnyxpH,  He  Mentme,  HeM  nyxeM  "xpyBoxo  npHHy>K.neHHH"  BHeniHHMH 
MaxepnanBHBiMH  ycnoBHaMH))  [2].  H 3/tecB  He  oBohxhcb  6e3  ynpaBnenna 
cJjopManBHBiM  o6pa30BaHHeM  b HHxepecax  coxpaHeHHH  BnacxH 
«npHBHI[eFHpOBaHHBIM  KHaCCOM)).  B IHo6oH  npe/tBBl6opHOH  JlHCKyCCHH  OCHOBHBIM 
apxyMenxoM  Bcex/ia  BBicxynaex  - pecJiopMa  o6pa30BaHHH  [9]. 

B-xpexBHx,  HO  xHHy  oxHomeHHH  k coBcxbchhocxh,  BBi6opy  ccjiep 

3KOHOMHHeCKOFO  BEHSHHS,  o6pa3y  5KH3HH,  pOCCHHCKHH  «npHBHJieFHpOBaHHBIH 
KJiacc»  TteMOHCxpnpyex  KynBxypy  KpenocxHoxo  KpecxBHHHHa,  jinsL  Koxopoxo 
«npa3^tH0CXB»  BocnpHHHManacB  KaK  o6pa3  >kh3hh  6apHHa.  "KayKjia  oBnannxcH  b 
npH^iBopHBie  07te>K/iBi,  npHMcpnxB  Ha  ceBa  «KopoHy  poccHHCKon  HMnepHH», 
CBepKaxB  caMopBexaMH,  «Fyi[axB,  xaK  xynHXB)),  «KynaxBCH  b 6pBi3Fax 
maMnaHCKOFO»  - box  xox  npe/ten  MenxaHHH,  KoxopBiH  hocxohhho  npncyxcxByex  Ha 
3KpaHax  TB,  b HnxepHcxe  Ha  npoxH>KeHHH  Bcexo  hobofo  BpcMCHH  Pocchh.  Hamn 
copHonoFHHecKHe  Hccne/tOBaHHa  noKaxann,  nxo  o6pa3  >kh3hh  nonHXHnecKOH  h 
3KOHOMHHecKOH  3JIHXBI  HcxaxHBHO  BUHHCx  Ha  KyjiBxypy  H MOpaUB  o6mecxBa  [12], 

B-nexBepxBix,  «HeKopoHOBaHHBiM  KopoiraM»  Amcphkh  PoxniHUB^iy, 
PoKcJieimepy,  cPop^ty  npHnncBiBaiox  jiBa  hxbccxhbix  BBicKaxBiBaHHa:  «5I  Moxy 
oxHHxaxBCH  3a  Ka>K^iBiH  3apa6oxaHHBiH  peHX,  KpoMe  nepBoxo  MHnnHOHa))  h «JTio6oh 
KpyHHBiH  Kannxan  ocHOBan  Ha  KpHMHHano)  [14].  Bnanajic  90-x  b o^ihom  h3  cbohx 
HHxepBBK)  3KOHOMHCX  11.  F.  ByHHH,  HcpecJipaBHpoBaii  MapKca,  CKaaaji,  nxo 
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«nepBHHHoe  naKonjieHHe  Kanmana  Bcer/ia  KpHMHHantHO)).  Oco6oe  Mecxo  b 3toh 
BaKxaHanHH,  aaHHMana  HHTeJiJieKTyanBHaH  nopocnB  moho/ioh  pocchhckoh 
HHXeUUHreHIIHH  C SKOHOMHHeCKHM  H IOpH;iHHeCKHM  o6pa30BaHHeM.  B 
KpHMHHanBHOH  cpc/ie  - 3X0  yBa>KaeMi>ie  momi,  xaK  KaK  ohh  BBinonHHUH  ponH 
cJ)HHaHCHCX0B  H a/[BOKaxoB,  6e3  HHX  KpHMHHan  npocxo  He  CMor  6bi  BcnnBixB  Ha 
BepniHHy  nonHXHHecKOH  nnpaMH/iBi  h nerannaoBaxi,  CBoe  hmh  h cboh  KanHxanti. 
TaKaa  cnaaHHOcxB  3xhx  npoxHBonoJio>KHi>ix  no  Kyjitxype,  ho  6i[H3khx  ho  MopanH 
coLjHajiBHBix  rpynn,  no3BoiiHJia  mojiojibim  pecJ)opMaxopaM  aanaxt  Mecxa  b 
HOIIHXHHeCKOH  H 3K0H0MHHeCK0H  HepapXHH,  H CXaXB  HC  HpOCXO  HJlCOHOFaMH  3X0X0 
npopecca,  ohh  BBicxynnnH  KyioioBo^iaMH  h perynHpoBniHKaMH  no  cJ)opMHpoBaHHio 
«npHBHi[erHpoBaHHoro  Ki[acca»  b Pocchh.  Hx  HMena  bcbm  H3BecxHBi,  no  cen  ^leHB, 
OHH  aKXHBHO  ynpaBUHiox  3xhm  xyp6yiieHXHBiM  BHxpeM,  no/i6pacBiBaH  b ofohb 
CMHpeHHH  Macc  pecJ)OpMBI  COPHajIBHOH  CCj)epBI  [8],  Oco6eHHO  aKXHBHO  OHH 
paxBirpBiBaiox  Kapxy  o6pa30BaHHH  KaK  copnaiiBHOFO  ;i>KOKepa.  Hmcxb  hc  xoubko 
BBicmee  o6pa30BaHHe,  ho  h jKenaxenBHo  k HeMy  eme  npncoe/iHHHXB  ynenyio 
CXeneHB,  box  XOX  COPHaHtHtlH  MHHHMyM,  KOXOptlH  HOXBOJIHX  IHo6oMy  CMepXHOMy 
/Io6hxbch  ycnexa  b nonHXHKe  h b 6H3Hece.  BoxjiBHrHyB  o6pa30BaHHe  na  ntejjecxaji 
o6niecxBeHHOFO  nonexa,  pecJ)opMa  o6pa30BaHHH,  no  xanajiHOMy  oGpaxpy,  cox/iana 
XOUBKO  HIUn03HI0  /lOCXH>KeHHH  COLJHaUBHO-OKOHOMHHeCKOH  CXaGnUBHOCXH. 
IIoZlFOXOBKa  B MaCCOBOM  HOpHJlKe  GaKaHaBpOB  - 3X0  O/lHO  H3  CaMBIX  apKHX 
COLJHaUBHBIX  OXpaHHHeHHH  COBpeMBHHOFO  o6pa30BaHHH. 

B-hhxbix,  HameMy  «npHBHJieFHpoBaHHOMy  KJiaccy»  CBOHCXBeHHBi  KanecxBa 
«npH;iBOpHBIX  cJ)aKXOpOB»,  o6hJIBHO  npOHHXaHHBIX  pOCCHHCKOH  CneLlHc|)HKOH.  B 
HayHHOM  MHpe  h /lOKyMenxax  «npH/iBopHBiMH  cJ)aKxopaMH»  b XIX  h XX  Bexax 
HaxBiBanH  nocxaBHiHKOB  h cJ)HHaHCHCX0B  [13].  Ecjih  b EBpone  h CUIA  «6oJiBmaH 
naCXB  «npH/lBOpHBIX  cJ)aKXOpOB»  BOXBBICHHaCB  JIO  CXapOH  HJIH  HOBOH  apHCXOKpaXHH 
HUH  npH6i[H3HJiacB  K xeM  KpyxaM,  KoxopBie  b XIX  h XX  BCKax  cxanH  npe/icxaBUHXB 
HMymne  KnaccBi  h o6pa30BaHHe»,  xo  jinsL  Pocchh  3x0  HBnenne  cxano  hobbim  b 
3noxy  cxaHOBneHHa  KannxanHXMa  b Konpe  XX  h nanajie  XXI  bbkob.  IIpeGBiBaa  b 
poJiH  «npH;iBopHOFO  cJ)aKxopa»  npH  nonHXHnecKOH  xnHxe,  3apo>iyiaiomaHCH  b 
Pocchh  6yp>Kya3Ha,  copneHxnpoBajia  cboh  OKOHOMHnecKHe  h KyjiBxypHBie 
HHxepecBi  BHe  Pocchh,  ee  ne  xoubko  nopojiHBmeH,  ho  BCKopMHBmen.  Cerojina 
KpyHHBiH  Kannxan  Pocchh  npe/(cxaBJMex  T3K,  c|)HHaHCOBBiH  ceKxop  h ccj)epy 
xopxoBUH,  OHa  BBinoJiHHiia  h npo/ioi[>Kaex  bbihouhhxb  poJiH  «nocxaBmHKOB  h 
cJ)HHaHCHCX0B».  3a  20  Jiex  ona  CMOxna  co3/iaxB  BOKpyx  ceOa  xaMKHyxoe  copnajiBHoe 
none.  Bxo6bi  oxpa/iHXB  ce6n  ox  cnynaiiHBix  «npH/(BopHBix  cJ)aKxopoB»,  ona  co3/iaex 
xarpa/iHxeiiBHBiH  OapBep,  HcnoiiBxyn  oOpaxoBanne  KaK  coLjHajiBHBiH  pexyiMxop. 

Cne^iyex  xaK>Ke  ynnxBiBaxB,  nxo  cexojiHa,  b ycnoBHHX  ccJ)opMHpoBaBmeHCH 
nonnxHHecKOH  h OKOHOMHnecKOH  ohhxbi,  Koxopan  «no3BoiMex»  cbohm  ^lexHM, 
po^icxBeHHHKaM  «Haci[e^iOBaxB»  He  xoubko  OKOHOMHnecKHH  Kannxaji,  ho  h 
Focy/iapcxBeHHyio  BnacxB,  aaKpennenne  HepaBencxBa  b oOpaxoBaHHH  cxanoBHXBcn 
HeoOxO^lHMBIM  H Ba>KHBIM  XBOHOM  yCXOHHHBBIX  lOiaCCOBBIX  HOXHLIHH  [10].  «KoF.Ha 
yBenHHHnacB  cyMMa  CHCxeMaxHxnpoBaHHBix  XHaHHH,  xyx  >Ke  boxhhkho  pa3.nei[eHHe, 
Koxopoe  npociie>KHBaexcH  c caMoxo  nanana  HcxopHH  o6pa30BaHHH»  [3,  c.  229]. 

KaK  H B cnynae  c eBponencKHM  «npa3^iHBiM  loiaccoM)),  HanaiiBHBiH  npopecc 
BBI/ieJieHHH  POCCHHCKOH  3IIHXBI  H3  oOmCH  COPHajIBHOH  CpC^lBI  C HOMOHIBK) 
cJ)opMai[BHOFO  oOpaxoBaHHH,  HaHHHaexcn  c npHHaxHH  pHxyanBHBix  c])opM.  Bonee 
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100  Jiex  Haaa/i  BeOnen  BH^renHJi  pHTyantHtie  nperoioHeHM  KaK  o/tny  h3 
xapaKxepHCTHK  «npa3^tHoro  Ki[acca»:  «o6pH;i  nocBHUieHHH  h pepeMOHHH  BpyHeHHa 
/(HnjioMOB,  a xaK>Ke  npHcy>K/ieHHe  ynentix  cxeneneH,  3BaHHH  h oxjihhhh, 
npoH3Bo^tHMoe  xaKHM  o6pa30M,  Hxo  HaBojtHX  Ha  MBicnB  o HOM-xo  Bpo^te  nepe/taHH 
anocxonBCKOH  6i[aro/taxH»  [3,  c.  229],  CnpaBe/tHHBO  x/tect  xaMexHxt,  HacKOJitKO 
cxpaHHBiM  Ka>KexcH  jiJVL  Haiueii  Kyjitxypti  3xo  oOpa/tOBoe  no/tpa>KaHHe.  Co3/taexcH 
BnenaxneHMa  He  npocxo  xeaxpajiHxapHH  CHxyapHH,  3xo  Oontme  noxo>Ke  na 
apMapKy  xmecnaBHH.  O/tnaKO  3xo  xpeOoBaHHe  k 3i[HxapHOH  chmbouhkc,  na 
Koxopyio  «Moi[HxcH»  cGBpeMCHHaH  poccHHCKaH  «rocy/tapcxBeHHaH  3Haxi>». 

Bmccxc  c eBponeiicKOH  oOpa/tnocxtio  b poccHHCKoe  oOpaxoBaHHe  nocxenenno 
npoHHKna  oOpaxoBaxentHaa  cxpyxxypa,  xapaKxepnaa  jinsL  EBponti.  Hame 
«o6pa30BaHHe»  cxajio  ^tHcJ)cJ)epeHiiHpoBaxi>CH  no  3i[HxapHBiM  npHanaxaM,  xaKHM 
KaK:  a)  xeppHxopHanBHaa  npHHa/iJie>KHOcxi>  Byxa:  penxp  h nepHcJ)epHH;  6)  KanecxBO 
HOZIFOXOBKH:  MOCKOBCKHe  H npOBHHIIHailBHBie  ByXBi;  b)  BOCXpeOoBaHHBie 
xnHxapHBiMH  ceFMCHxaMH  ptiHKa  xpy/ia  cneitnajiBHOcxH  h MaccoBtie  npocJteccHH;  f) 
^THHJioM  o BBicmeM  oOpaxoBaHHH:  Focy/tapcxBeHHOFo  h HCFocy/tapcxBeHHOFo 
oOpaxpa;  poccHHCKOFO  h xanajIHoeBponeiicKOFO  Byxa;  ;i)  oOpaxoBaHHe  na 
6io/t>KexHOH  H KOHxpaKXHOH  ocHOBe;  e)  HHCXHxyuHOHaiiBHaH  cxpyKxypa:  niKona, 
xexHHKyM,  HHCXHxyx  H nHiieH,  FHMHaxHH,  Koi[iie/t>K,  aKa/rcMHa,  yHHBepcHxex.  B 
HOBOH  pe/taKiiHH:  cJ)e/tepain>HBie  Byxti,  HapHOHajitHo  Hccjie/toBaxenBCKHe 
yHHBepcHxexBi,  HHcxHxyxti;  >k)  Focy/tapcxBeHHtie  h HCFocy/tapcxBeHHBie  Byxti;  3) 
cxyneHHaxaa  no/iFoxoBKa  npocJteccHOHairoB  c bbichihm  oOpaxoBaHHCM:  OaKanaBp, 
cneitHanHcx,  MaFHCxp.  3xo  He  hoiihbih  nepeneHi,,  ho  oh  oxpa>Kaex  xe 
cneitHcJ)HHecKHe  3cJ)cJ)eKxi>i,  Koxoptie  Bticxynaiox  axpnOyxaMH  npHBHJiexHpoBaHHOcxH 
o^tHHX  coitHanBHBix  xpynn  na^i  jrpyxHMH,  c homohibio  Koxoptix,  peKpyxnpyexca 
pOCCHHCKHH  3JIHXHBIH  CHOH  [4,  5,  6]. 

Jinn  xoFO  hxoObi  He  hoxbouhxb  pacniHpeHHe  ohhxhofo  choh  xa  cnex  hhxhihx 
coitHanBHBix  cJioeB,  npe/tcxaBHxenH  Koxoptix  Moxyx  oOna/raxt  KanecxBeHHBiM 
o6pa30BaHHeM,  xopomo  paxBHXtiMH  moOhubhbimh  cnocoOnocxaMH,  ycxanoBKaMH 
Ha  copHanBHyio  h npocJteccHOHaiiBHyio  Kaptepy,  cjtopMajiBHoe  oOpaaoBanne 
Ha/renHexcH  >KecxKo  oxpaHHHeHHtiMH  xpeOoBaHHHMH  b BH^ie  «KOMnexeHXHocxHOFo 
LieH3a».  cpopMHpyexcH  «30m6h-jihhhocxi>»,  c aapanee  3a/iaHHBiMH  copHantHBiMH  h 
npocJteccHOHanBHBiMH  napaMexpaMH.  J\nsL  ycxoHHHBOcxH  ccJtopMHpoBaHHOH 
copHanBHOH  cxpyKxypti  paxpaOaxBiBaexca  cooxBexcxByioniHH  3aKOH  «06 
o6pa30BaHHH». 

B cooxBexcxBHH  c xapaKxepoM  coitnanBHOH  cymnocxH  «npHBHi[eFHpoBaHHOFO 
Knacca))  mo>kho  Bti^renHXB  xpn  xnna  o6pa30BaHHBix  KOHCxpyKpHH,  Koxoptie 
HHCXHXyLlHOHai[H3HpyiOX  XHHXapHOCXB  B oOmeCXBe. 

3jiumapHoe  oBpasoeanue  - oho  xapaKxepnayexca  HanHHHeM  /rnnnoMa  o 
BBicmeM  o6pa30BaHHH  xhhxhofo  Ebpohchckofo  huh  AMepHKancKoxo  Byaa, 
cneitHanHaapHa  anaHCHHa  He  HMeex.  Xoxa  npejtcxaBHxenH  3xoh  ipynnBi  ceOa  h 
CBOHx  /rexeii  name  bccfo  BBiOnpaiox  xKOHOMHKy  h iopHcnpy;ieHLiHio,  6H3Hec  h 
MeHe/t>KMeHx.  KaK  3x0  co3ByHHo  c BcOuchom:  «HaH6oi[ee  nacxBie  3KCKypcBi  b 
oOnacxH,  oxhhhhbic  ox  KnaccHHecKoii,  coBepmaioxca  HnenaMH  npaa^iHOFO  Knacca  b 
npe/iMex  lopHcnpy/reHiiHH,  a xaK>Ke  houhxhhcckhx  nayK,  ocoOchho  >Ke 
ynpaBncHHecKHX))  [3,  c.  234],  H nacKonBKO  xohho  onpe/tenHcx  ponB  ohhxhofo 
jjHHJioMa  Eyp/iBe:  «noi[yHeHHe  ohhxhofo  ^rnnnoMa  HBJineTCSi  He  cxoubko  "pnxyanoM 
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/lonycKa",  no  Ban  Fenneny,  ctoubko  pumycmoM  UHcmumyma:  oho  ne  ctojibko 
OT/ienaeT  "npe>K/ie"  ox  "noxoM",  ckoubko  no^iHHMaex  BBepx  xex,  KOMy  naananeno 
aaHHMaxB  BH^intie  oGmecxBenntie  noaniinn,  n ox/ienaex  nx  ox  xex,  kbm  ohh  6y^iyx 
npaBHXB»  [2].  KaK  cosBynno  c Bti^ienenneM  onnxapHoro  oGpaaoBanna  Mnenne 
Byp/ite:  «HMeHHO  a/iect  n Hy>KHO  paccMoxpext  cucmeuy  ojihxhbix  yHpe>K/ieHHH 
BBicmero  oGpaaoBanna.  B o6mecxBax,  xapaKxepnayeMtix  conpncyxcxBHCM  n 
conepnnnecxBOM  paantix  cJ)opM  Bnacxn,  bo  Bce  GoJitmen  Mepe,  nonaraioninxcH  na 
KOHBepxnpoBanne  b "BepnxentHBie  ipaMoxti"  KaK  cpe/icxBO  yBeKOBennxt  ceBa,  oxa 
CHCxeMa  ne  xojibko  rapanxnpyex  npe^inonxnxeiiBHBm  n GBicxpBin  ^lonycK  k 
KOMan/iHBiM  noaniinaM  cbihobbhm  npe^iKOB»  [2]. 

OGcjiyoKueammee  oGpasoeaHue  - na  nero  opnenxnpyioxcH  xe  hjichbi 
poccHHCKoro  o6mecxBa,  Koxoptie  xoxenn  6bi  npnoGmnxBca  k «i[HKy  cbhxbix 
poccHHCKOH  nonnxHKH  H 3KOHOMHKH»,  sjjecB  npe^inoHxeHHH  ox/iaioxcH  BBicmeMy 
o6pa30BaHHio  b ccj)epe  skohomhkh,  npaBa,  MeHe^i>KMeHxa  n,  Bti/ienennoe  b «oco6oe 
npoH3BO/icxBO»  - FocyjjapcxBeHHO-MyHHiiHnaiiBHoe  ynpaBnenne.  Ha  nnx 
nononnaioxcH  psLjiyi  «npH^iBopHBix  ci[yr».  B onpe^ienennon  cxenenn  ohh  Moryx 

BBIHOHHHXB  cJjyHKLJHH  «npH/lBOpHBIX  cJ)aKXOpOB»,  HO  3XH  cJjyHKpHH  HC  MOXyX 

npeBBiuiaxB  ;ionycxHMoro  npe/ieiia  copHaiiBHoro  cxaxyca  hhhhocxh 
«Hcnoi[HHxei[a»,  aaKpenjicHHoro  CHOJKHBHiencH  3i[HxapHOH  cxpyKxypoH.  B xo  >Ke 
BpeMH  HMeHHO  H3  3XOH  ipyHOBI  MOXyX  BBI^jeiMXBCH  cJ)aBOpHXBI  BHaCXH,  Ha  KOXOptlX 
/lejiaex  cxaBKy  «npHBHJierHpoBaHHBiH  Kiiaco).  TaK  cJ)opMHpyexcH  peaepB 
ynpaBHenpeB,  Koxoptie  na/ieiiHioxcH  noJiHOMonnaMH  rocy^iapcxBeHHBix  ci[y>KamHX. 
O^lHaKO  MaKCHMyM  BepXHKaHBHOH  Kapteptl  JIHHHOCXH  C XaKHM  oGpaaOBaHHBM  - 3X0 
cpe^iHHH  ypoBeHB  MeHe^i>KMeHxa  opraHHaapHH. 

IIpuKjiadHoe  oGpasoeame  - na  ptiHKe  «o6pa30BaxeiH>HBix  yci[yr»  jinsL 
MaccoBoro  noxpeBnxeiia  npe/icxaBJiHexca  nepenneM  HanpaBHeHHH  h 
cnepHaHBHOcxen,  Koxoptie  hobboimiox  «npHBHi[erHpoBaHHOMy  KJiaccy»  aa  cnex 
3X0H  pa6oHeH  chhbi  o6ecneHHXB  ce6e  ycHOBHH  BBi>KHBaHHa.  3xo  xa  paBonaa  cniia, 
Koxopaa  xpe6yexcH  «npHBHJierHpoBaHHOMy  Ki[accy»  jijvl  peajiHaapHH  ero 
3K0H0MHHecKHx  HHxepccoB,  BKHioHaH  H xe  oGiiacxH  HayK,  Koxoptie  Herne  Bcero 
no^i;iaioxcH  KOMMeppHaiiHaaiiHH.  J\nsi  Goiiee  ycneniHoro  cjjyHKLjHOHHpoBaHHH  xaKHX 
ByaoB  H HaynHBix  penxpoB  no^i6op  pyKOBo^iHxeiieH  npHo6pexaex  cneiiHcJ)HnecKHH 
xapaKxep,  nxo  b cBoe  BpeMa  oxMenaji  BeGiieH:  «HaH6ojiBHiHM  o/io6peHHeM 
HOHtayioxcH  xe  pyKOBo/inxeiiH,  Koxoptie  conexaiox  b ce6e  BBinoHHenne 
CBHuieHHHnecKOH  cJ)yHKLiHH  c npoHBHeHHeM  Gojibuihx  cnoco6HocxeH  Ha  /ieHe>KHOM 
HonpHuie.  Ho^ioGHaH,  ho  Menee  apKo  BBipa>KeHHaH  xen/ieHiina  - BBepaxt  ^leiio 
BBicmero  o6pa30BaHHH  hio^ihm  KaK0H-HH6y^iB  /ichokhoh  npocJ)eccHH»  [3,  c.  232].  B 
poccHHCKOM  CHynae,  HanpHMep,  ynpaBnenne  HHHOBapHOHHBiM  peHxpoM  Ckohkobo 
oxny>K/ieHHO  b noiiBay  B.  BeKceiiBGepra,  FocKopnopariHeH  POCHAHO  (b 
Hacxonmee  BpcMH  OAO)  - A.  HyGaiica,  HHY  BII13  - E.  F.  >IcHHy  (b  1994  r.  - 
MhHHCXP  3K0H0MHKH  PcD,  C 1998  T.  - HayHHBIH  pyKOBO^lHXeilB  Bin3). 

JlaBan  CBo6o/iy  BBi6opa  oGpaaoBaHna,  «npHBHJierHpoBaHHBiH  loiaco)  ocxaBHaex 
aa  C060H  npaBO  ynpaBHHXB  npmoiajiHBiM  anaHHCM,  cJiopMOH  o6yneHHH,  cxpaxerneH 
BOCHHxaHHH.  B «IOhom  npHHLie»  Anxyan  .ne  CeHX-3K3ionepH  b nHaiiore  repocB 
pacKpBiBaex  cymnocxB  mhhmoh  CBo6onBi:  Cxpana  CBoGonna,  h xbi  hh  y Koro  He  b 
pa6cxBe,  - aaMexnii  iohbih  KopoHB.  - Ha  bohhc,  - oxBenaii  XKan,  - chhbhbic  neJiaiox 
ciia6Bix  pa6aMH,  a b MHpnoe  BpcMH  6oraxBie  nopa6omaiox  6enHBix...  Ha  nac  penH, 
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xoTH  HH  o^tHH  rjiaa  He  bh;iht  hx,  h mh  paGti,  xoth  nio/tH  HaatiBaioT  Hac 
CBo6o/tHBIMH"  [11]. 

PoccHHCKHH  «npHBHJierHpoBaHHBm  KJiacc»,  xaK  >Ke  KaK  ero  copaxHHKH  h3 
«npa3^tHoro  KJiacca»  h «rocy/tapcxBeHHOH  3HaxH»,  ntixaioxcH  crnajwn, 
aHxaroHHCXHHecKHe  npoxHBopeHHa  KnaccoB,  Bi>i6paB  b KanecxBe  «no^tymKH 
6e3onacHocxH»  - cpe^tHHH  Knacc.  Hmchho  cpejtHHH  Knacc  Ha/renHexca  hckhm 
OpeOJIOM  3HaHHMOCXH,  F/ie  0/tHHM  H3  Ba>KHBIX  nOKaBaXeUCH  npHHa.HIie>KHOCXH  K 

3XOH  rpynne,  HBJMexca  HanHHHe  BBicmero  o6pa30BaHHH.  /^hhhom  npe/tcxaBUHex 
C060H  «BH3HXHyio  KapxoHKy»  HUH,  KaK  HojiMexHir  P.  Kohiihhb  - «BepHxeiHjHyio 
rpaMoxy»,  He  xoubko  na  ptiHKe  xpy.ua,  ho  h b /rpyxHX  oGnacxax  >kh3hh  nenoBeKa: 
copHajiBHOH  HepapxHH,  ceMeiiHOM  noiio>KeHHH,  BBi6ope  o6pa30BaHHH  jinsi  ^rexeii. 

Bti/renM  B copHajiBHO  cxpaxHcJ)HKaiiHOHHOH  cxpyKxype  cpejtHHH  Knacc, 
H^reonorH  KanHxanHXMa  xeM  caMtiM  ntixaioxcH  nepenecxH  kohcJ)jihkx  KnaccoB  b 
oGnacxB  KOHcJjHHKxa  cxaxycoB.  HMenno  06  3xom  roBopnx  BeGnen:  «06pa3  mbicuh, 
xapaKxepHxyiomHH  >kh3hi>  npaxjtHoro  Knacca,  hocxohhho  Bpamaexca  BOKpyr 
iTHHHoro  rocno.HCXBa  h xaBHCXHHHecKoro  npe^tcxaBnenna  o necxH,  .nocxoHHCXBe, 
xacnyrax,  cxaxyce  h 060  BceM,  hxo  c hhm  CBH3aHO»  [3], 

Ha  nepBBiH  Bxrira/l,  napa^iOKC  cero/tHaniHero  jiasi  xaicinoHaexcH  b xom,  hxo 
«npHBHI[erHpOBaHHBIH  Knaco)  B PoCCHH  3a  KOpOXKHH,  HO  HCXOpHHeCKHM  HOpMaM 
HHCXHXyiIHOHajIH3aLlHH,  npOMe>KyXOK  BpeMeHH  CCj)OpMHpOBajICH.  0/tHaKO 
«HHCXHxyxBi  - 3X0  pexyjiBxax  npopeccoB,  npoHcxo/tHBniHX  b npomnoM,  ohh 
npHcnocoGneHBi  k oGcxoHxenBCXBaM  npomnoro  h,  cne/tOBaxentHO,  He  naxo/taxca  b 
HOJiHOM  coFJiacHH  c xpe6oBaHHHMH  HacxoameFo  BpeMeHH»  [3,  c.  16].  Hooxoiviy  b 
peajiBHocxH  coBpeMeHHBiH  poccHHCKHH  «npHBHJieFHpoBaH  KJiacc»  npomen 
.HHHxenijHBiH  nyxt  HHCXHxyiiHOHajiHxaLiHH,  KoxoptiH  oxpaxHir  b ce6e:  a)  6apcKyio 
npax^tnyio  Kyntxypy  nepex  coxHanne  KpenocxHOFO  KpecxtaHHHa;  6)  «cxaHOBi[eHHe 
HHCXHxyxa  HacxHOH  co6cxBeHHOcxH:  «HaHai[i>Hyio  cxa/iHio  co6cxBeHHOcxH», 
CBHxaHHyio  c «npHo6pexeHHeM  nyxeM  xaxBaxa  h o6pameHHH  b cbok)  nojiB3y»  [3];  b) 
opFaHHxaiiHio  «coBpeMeHHOFO  npaB^meFO  KJiacca,  ontix  HcxopHHecKOFO  cocxohhhh 
pax/teneHHH  xpy^ia  Me>K/(y  MaxepHajitHtiM  (xKOHOMHHecKHM)  h CHMBOnHHecKHM 
(KynBxypHBiM)  KanHxanoM,  eFO  Hano^enne  na  none  xithxhbix  hikoh, 
paxie/tHHaioniee  h nepennexaioniee  o6ohx,  hxo  xapaKxepno  ^tira  Bcex  nepe^toBtix 
o6mecxB»  [2];  f)  cJio>KHBmHecn  b Pocchh  xhhbi  Me>Ki[HHH0CXHi>ix  oxHomeHHH  KaK 
HO  COPHajIBHOH  F0pH30HXai[H,  XaK  H HO  BepXHKajIH  BIiaCXH,  X.  e.  «B3aHMOCBa3Ij 
Me>K/iy  /[BopoM,  Focy^tapcxBOM  h c])aKxopaMH  noKOHJiact  na  paxBexBireHHOH  cexH 
hhhhbix  oxHomeHHH,  ho  He  npe^tcxaBiiaex  co6oh  hh  xocy/tapcxBeHHyio,  hh 
3KOHOMHHeCKyiO  CHCXeMy»  [13]. 

TaKHM  o6pa30M,  pocchhckhh  «npHBHi[eFHpoBaHHBiH  Kiraco)  BHHxan  b ceGn 
npH3HaKH  «npa3^tH0F0  Ki[acca»,  o6ecneHeHHBie  cxaxycoM  «Focy/tapcxBeHHOH 
3HaxH»,  aaKpenneHHBie  o6pa30BaHHeM,  .hocxohhbim  «npH/iBopHBix  c])aKxopoB». 
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OKCAHA  MBAHOBHA  CTPMXAP  / OKSANA  STRIKHAR 

KOHUEnUMJl  OBYHEHUyi  MYSblKAJlbHOMy  MCKYCCTBy  HA  OCHOBE 
MCnOJlbSOBAHMH  HA  YPOKAX  ME>KHAyHHblX  CBH3EM 

THE  CONCEPT  OF  TEACHING  MUSICAL  ART  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  USING 
INTERSCIENTIFIC  CONNECTIONS  AT  THE  LESSONS 

AHHOTaiiiin  / Abstract 

B CTaxte  paccMaxpHBaexcH  xaKaa  Kaxeropna  KaK  Me>KHayHHHe  CBaxH,  Koxopaa 
BsaHMOCBHsaHa  c HHxerpaxHBHtiM  no/txo/tOM  b o6pa30BaHHH,  h ee  HcnonBSOBaHHe 
Ha  ypoKax  no  oGynenHio  MyatiKantHOMy  HCKyccxBy. 

The  article  deals  with  such  category  as  interscientific  connections,  that  is  related 
to  the  integrative  approach  in  education,  and  describes  its  usage  in  the  classroom  to 
teach  the  art  of  music. 

BBefleHiie 

PacKptixHe  co.nep>KaHHa  mKontHoro  npejtMexa  «My3BiKai[i>Hoe  HCKyccxBO»  b 
xo^te  npocJteccHOHaiiBHOH  no/troxoBKH  yunxeneii  ochobuho  na  npoH3Be/teHHHX 
MyxBiKaiiBHoro  HcxyccxBa.  A npoH3Be/teHHa  3xh  ohchb  nacxo  b xoii  huh  hhoh 
cxeneHH  BxaHMOCBaxaHBi  c /rpyxHMH  BH.naMH  HCKyccxBa:  nHxepaxypoH, 
H3o6pa3HXeiHjHBIM  HCKyCCXBOM,  XCaXpOM,  apXHXCKXypOH,  KHHO  H .up.  flocxaxoHHO 
BCHOMHHXB  MyxBiKaiiBHBie  npoH3Be/teHHa,  HOCHUiHe  xapaKxep  nporpaMMHOcxH: 
«BpeMeHa  ro/ta»  A.  BHBant^iH,  «CoHexBi  TtexpapKH))  cD.  Jlncxa,  «KapHaBai[ 
>KHBOXHBix»  K.  CeH-CaHca,  «KapxHHKH  c BBicxaBKH»  M.  n.  MycoprcKoro, 
«/IexcKHH  ajii>6oM»  If.  H.  BaiiKOBCKoro,  «B  Cpe^tHeii  A3hh»  M.  A.  EanaKHpeBa, 
«KpeMi[B»  A.  B.  TnaxyHOBa,  CHMcJ)OHHa  JNe  1 B.  A.  KajiHHHHKOBa,  «BpeMa, 
Bnepe^t!»  T.  B.  CBHpn^iOBa  h jxp.  AHanoxHUHtie  moxhbbi  mo>kho  npocne^tHxt  h b 
MyxBiKe  BOKantHOH  (b  necHHX,  poMancax,  xanxaxax,  opaxopnax  h ^ip.),  a hmchho: 
CHHxe3  MyxBiKH  H nHxcpaxypHOFO  xeKcxa.  B cbok)  onepe^tt,  no33HH  bo  mhofom 
ocHOBBiBaexcH  Ha  mhofhx  aaKonax  paxBHXHH  MyatiKaiiBHOFO  >KaHpa. 

B HCKyccxBOBe.neHHH  ecxB  .nocxaxoHHoe  kouhhccxbo  coBpeMCHHtix  yneHtix, 
Koxoptie  paccMaxpHBanH  cbhxb  MyatiKH  c paanHUHtiMH  Bujiaum  HCKyccxBa: 
ApxHMOBHH  11.,  BeHH-UIoKano  A.,  /Jxioda  H.,  3h3ioh  H.,  NtHpononBCKaH  H., 
XnedHHKOBa  JT.,  TopdeHKo  C.  [4]. 

AHaniis  KOHL|enL|iiii  obyneHtiB  MysbiKaribHOMy  MCKyccTBy 

Ecuh  npoaHajiHXHpoBaxB  Kynnxypnoe  Hacne/tne  npe/tmecxByiontHX 

HCXOpHUeCKHX  OHOX,  XO  M05KH0  odpaXHXB  BHHMaHHC  Ha  6e3yCJIOBHBIH  cJ)aKX  XOFO, 

Hxo  Handonee  xHauHMBix  ycnexoB  b xBopnecxBe  .ho6hi[hcij  hmchho  xe  fchhh,  neii 
xanaHX  dtin  paxHocxopoHHHM,  OHUHRnone^tHnecKHM,  HHxexpaxHBHBiM  no  CBoeii 
cyxH.  K xaKHM  mo>kho  oxhccxh  HMCHa  ApHcxoxena,  Booitna,  JleoHap^io  .na  Bhhhh, 
MHKei[aHn>KeJio,  ynntHMa  UleKCHHpa,  M.  B.  JIoMOHOcoBa,  5K.-5K.  Pycco,  3.  T.  A. 
TocJtMaHa,  A.  If.  BoponHHa,  C.  If.  flaxHncBa,  fl>K.  TepmBHHa,  <t>.  H.  UlanfLmm,  B.  C. 
BannHHa,  B.  B.  MaaKOBCKOxo  h mhofhx  npyFHX. 
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B CBH3H  c 3THM  CHaHana,  CTOHT  OCMHCHHTB  xaKyio  KaxeropHK),  KaK 
Me>Knpe;iMexHHe  cbssh,  Koxoptie  BsaHMocBasaHti  c HHxerpaxHBHtiM  no/ixo/ioM  b 
o6pa30BaHHH.  Heo6xo/iHMo  /loOaBHxt  cjie^iyiomee:  «Oco6eHHocxH 

Me>Knpe^iMexHBix  CBa3eH  b npedmemax  zymaHumapHozo  ijUKjia  onpe^ienaioxcH 
oOuiHMH  ifejiHMU  xyMaHHxapHOFO  o6pa30BaHHH,  KoxopBie  HanpaBneHBi  na  H/ieiiHO- 
HpaBCXBCHHoe  H acxexHHecKoe  BocnnxaHHe  ynauinxcH;  oOuihm  oBheKmoM 
H3yHeHHa,  Koxoporo  HBJiaexcH  nenoBeK,  ero  /teaxenBHocxt  b oOmecxBe; 
cneifucpuKou  bh^iob  3HaHHH  (nayHHBix,  xy/io>KecxBeHHBix  h ^ip.),  oxpa>KeHHBix  b 
co/iep>KaHHH  xyMaHHxapHBix  npe^iMexoB,  h bh^iob  jjeHxeJiBHOcxH  (noBHaBaxenBHaa, 
H3BiKOBaH,  xy;io>KecxBeHHaH,  HBoOpaanxenBHaa,  MyBtiKanBHaH  h /ip.),  b KoxopBie 
BKnioHaioxcH  ynamHecH  npn  H3yHeHHH»  [5]. 

H3BecxHO,  Hxo  no3HaHHe  MHpa,  penocxHoii  ero  KapxHHti  xaK>Ke  H3;iaBHa 
HOCHJio  CHHKpexHHecKHH  xapaKxep  (ox  rpen.  Sincretismos  - HepacHneneHHOcxB, 
coe/iHHeHHe):  6y;iij  xo  naynnoe,  penHFHoxHoe,  npaKXHnecKoe  (xpy/ioBoe)  huh 
acxexHHecKoe  no3HaHHe. 

flMCKyCCMil 

MyxBiKa  ceFO/iHa  HacxonBKO  FnyOoKO  npoHHKna  bo  Bce  ccJ)epBi 
>KH3He7ieHxeiHjHocxH  nio/ieH,  hxo  /loiDKHa  xaHHMaxB  6ojiee  xHaHHxenBHoe  mccxo  b 
oOpaxoBaxenBHOM  npopecce.  IIoaxoMy  b coBpeMeHHBix  ycnoBHHX  npeno/iaBaHHH 
npejiMexa  «]V[y3BiKai[i>Hoe  HCKyccxBO»  npe^iycMaxpHBaex  (Bce  name  no^iKpennHexca 
ne^iaFOFHHecKOH  npaKXHKOH)  bbixo^i  naxe  3a  paMKH  hikoubhofo  o6pa30BaHHH,  x.e. 
npejiMexBi  6a3HCHOFO,  hikoubhofo  h peFHonajiBHOFO  KOMHOHeHxa.  IloaxoMy 
HOFHHHO  XepMHH  «Me>Knpe^lMeXHBie  CBH3H»  B KOHXeKCXe  HameFO  HCCIie^lOBaHHH 
3aMeHHXB  KaxeFopHK)  «Me>KHayHHBie  cbh3h». 

HanOoiiee  Ba>KHBiMH  naM  npe/icxaBHHioxcH  cbh3h  c ^tHcpHniiHHaMH, 
npe/icxaBHHiomHMH  My3BiKOBe/ieHHe,  hhh  Me>KHayHHBie  cbsbh  nepBOFo  BH^ia. 
IIpoBe/ieHHH  ypoKOB  My3BiKH  Henocpe/icxBeHHO  OHHpaexca  na  BHanna  h3 
ciie/iyiomHx  ccjiep  MyaBiKOBe/tenna: 

- xeopHH  MyBBiKH  (sHeMeHxapnaH  MyBBiKaHBHaa  ipaMoxa,  x.e.  OBHa/ienna 
6a30BBiM  jinsL  o6meo6pa30Baxei[BHOH  hikojibi  noHaxHHHO-KaxexopHaiiBHBiM 
H CHMBOHHKO-xpacJiHHecKHM  aHHapaxoM,  MyxBiKajiBHBiM  xexaypycoM); 

- HCXOpHH  MyXBIKH  (cJiaKXBI  H3  OnOFpacjlHH  BBI^iaiOniHXCH  MyXBIKaHXOB, 
HCXOpHH  C03/iaHHH  MyXBIKaHBHBIX  HpOHBBe/ieHHH,  HCXOpHH  MyXBIKaHBHBIX 
CXHHBH  H >KaHpOB  H Jip.); 

- COIIBcJ)e/l>KHO  (npHMeHeHHe  3HaHHH  H3  3XOH  oOliaCXH  My3BIKOBe/ieHHH); 

- xapMOHHH  (ee  ochobbi  npocxo  hcoOxo^ihmbi  jinsL  a/ieKBaxHOH  opeHKH 
ynamHMHCH  HacxoameH  KpacoxBi  h KOHopnxa  MyxBiKaiiBHBix  npoH3Be/ieHHH 
H 4p.); 

- HOHHcJlOHHH  (KaK  HpO^lOIDKCHHe  3HaHHH  HO  FapMOHHH,  HOFHHHO  yHaillHMCH 

HMexB  xoxH  6bi  3iieMeHxapHBie  npe/icxaBiieHHH  o mhoxofohococ); 

- ^lHpH>KHpOBaHHe  (nOHHMaHHe  .HeXBMH  Ba>KHeHmHX  >KeCXOB  H CXeM  c 
/lHpH>KepcKOH  npaKXHKH,  .HJia  ne/iaFOFa-My3BiKaHxa  yMenne  /(HpH>KHpoBaxB 
SLBJineTCfL  oOaxaxeiiBHBiM); 

- HHCxpyMeHXOBe.neHHe  (ncxopna  BoannKHOBenna  MyxBiKaiiBHBix 
HHCXpyMBHXOB,  HX  XeMOpOBBie  H KOHCXpyKpHOHHBie  OCOOCHHOCXH,  HX 
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npaKTHHecKoe  npHMeHeHHe  h paanHHHoe  conexaHHe  b ycnoBHax  aucaudnn  h 
opKecxpa); 

- ananHa  MysBiKantHtix  cJ)opM  (npocxpaHCXBeHHO-BpeMeHHoe 
opneHXHpoBaHHe  ynauinxcH  b apxHxeKXOHHKe  MysBiKanBHtix  npoH3Be/ieHHH 
Hepea  nocxenennoe  HaKonnenne); 

- apaH>KHpoBKa  (BtinonHeHne  HecJio>KHBix  BOKantHO-xopoBtix, 
HHCxpyMeHxanBHBix  h BOKanBHO-HHCxpyMeHxanBHtix  o6pa6oxoK); 

- MyatiKajiBHaa  cJjonBKJiopHCXHKa  (noHHMaHHe  ynamHMHCH  Ba>KHeHmHX 
oco6eHHocxeH  napo/iHOH  MysBiKH); 

- MexojiHKa  o6yHeHHH  Hipe  na  MysBiKanBHtix  HHCxpyMenxax  (b  HananBHOH 
lUKOJie,  KaK  npaBHJio,  npHMenaexcH  Mexo^iHKa  Hipti  na  xax  HaatiBaeMtix 
«/iexcKHX»  HHCxpyMenxax  - hphmhxhbhbix  y/iapHtix,  cxpyHHtix, 
KJiaBHHiHBix  H ^jyxoBBix  HHCxpyMeHxax;  B npoBe/ieHHH  ypoKOB  MyatiKH 
MO>Kex  xaK>Ke  HcnontaoBaxtcH  BtmonHeHHH  /lexBMH  MyatiKH  na  xaxHX 
HHCxpyMenxax,  Kax  - cJjopxennaHO,  6aaH,  CKpHHxa,  cjjnenxa,  GananaiiKa  h 
^ip.,  rape  Ha  KoxopBix  ynnxcH  psLji  yneHHKOB  npaKXHnecKH  b Ka>K/iOM  Knacce, 
Hxo  >Ke  KacaexcH  ne/iarora,  xo  Bna/ienne  MyatiKantHtiMH  HHCxpyMenxaMH 
jlJifi  Hero  npocxo  Heo6xo;iHMo); 

- MyatiKajiBHaa  ncHxonoxHa  (ox/ientHtie  KaxeropHH,  npHeMti,  cpe/icxBa 
MOHHXOpHHXa  H3  3XOH  oGnaCXH  3HaHHH  Heo6x0^lHMO  3HaXI>  COBpeMeHHOMy 

niKonBHHKy  - ecxecxBenno,  no  Mepe  ero  HaynnoH  spy/iniinH); 

- MyatiKajiBHaa  ne/taroFHKa  (oneBH^iHO,  HacxynHJi  xox  3xan  b pasBHxnn 
ne^iarorHKH,  Kor/ia  ynennK  BnpaBe  anaxi,  n ocoanaBaxi,  neKoxoptie 
yHHxenBCKHe  «ceKpexi>i»:  no3XOMy  XBopnecxBOM  mo>kho  nasBaxi,  h 
npoBe^ienne  nacxn  ypoxa,  huh  /ia>Ke  penoro  ypoxa  ox^ientHtiMH 
ynaniHMHCH,  HMeiomne  k xoMy  Heo6xo^iHMBie  aajiaxKH). 

K Me>KHayHHBiM  cbh3hm  Bxoporo  BH^ia  Ha  ypoxax  MyaBiKH  mo>kho  oxnecxH 
cbh3Ij  MyatiKH  c npejiMexaMH  h jiHcpHnnHnaMH  BaancHoro  (HHBapnaHXHaa  nacxi,), 
niKonBHoro  h pernoHanBHoro  KOMHOHenxoB  o6mero  cpe^inero  oBpaaoBaHHH. 

Tpa^iHiiHOHHO  6oraxBi  h paanocBpaanti  Me>KHayHHBie  cbh3h  MyatiKH  c 
npejiMexaMH,  npe^icxaBiraiomHMH  BaaoBtin  KOMHOHenx  oBpaaoBaHHH.  3xo 
npociie>KHBaexcH  no  xaxHM  hikoihjHbim  npe/iMexaM  na  oBpaaoBaxenBHOH  ccJjepBi 
«EcxecxB03HaHHe»,  Kax: 

1 . cDnanxa  (ona  «npe/icxaBi[eHa»  b Myatixe  y>xe  caMHM  aByxoM,  xax 
cJ)H3HHecxHM  HBneHHeM,  Hxo  cocxaBJMex  ocHOBy  axycxHXH;  ^ipyraa  ccj)epa 
cxonxHOBeHHH  c cJ)H3HXOH  - MexaHHxa  - HOMoraex  a/iexBaxHocxH  BocnpHHXHH  xaxHX 
HOHHXHH  B Myatixe,  xax  xoneBanna,  o6epxoH,  MyaBixajiBHtiH  HHCxpyMenx, 
BByxoaaHHCB  h jip.;  b coBpeMeHHtix  ycJiOBnax  cymecxBOBaHHH  MyaBixajitHoro 
HcxyccxBa  y>xe  HeMticnHMO  6e3  /iocxH>xeHHa  xaxoro  paa^tena  cJ)H3hxh,  xax 
3JiexxpHHecxBO,  HoaxoMy  yneHHxn  71oi[>xhbi  oBna^iaxt  xoxa  Bbi  MHHHMajitHOH 
HoneaHOH  HHcJjopMapHeH  h b /lannoM  paxypce); 

2.  Xhmhs  (BnoxHMHHecxHe  npopeccBi  b oprannaMax  bo  BpeMH  BBinonHeHHH 
HJiH  cnymaHHe  MyatixH); 

3.  BHOnorna  (anaHHH  no  3xoh  ^tHcpHnnHne  noMoraiox  peanBHO  BocnpnHHMaxt 
npoHcxo/taniHe  b oprannaMe  nenoBexa,  npn  cnymaHHH  huh  HcnonHeHHH  MyatixH). 

OBpaaoBaxenBHaH  cc|)epa  «MaxeMaxHxa»  - Ba>XHeHmee  aBeno  Me>XHayHHi>ix 
CBaaen  MyatixH  Bxoporo  Bujia  ua  ypoxax,  nocxonBxy  noaBoiraex  yneHHxaM 
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ycneuiHO  a/ianTHpoBaxi,  cJjyH^taMeHxanBHHe  oGmenayHHHe  noHaxHH 
npHMeHHxenBHO  k aBneHHHM  HCKyccxBa.  K xaKOBtiM  mo>kho  oxHecxn:  xeMn,  pnxM, 
pasMep,  OTHxenBHOcxH  hox  h nays,  Bticoxy,  x.e.  b KOHennoM  Hxore, 
npocxpaHcxBeHHo-BpeMeHHBie  KaxeropHH  no  apncJjMexHKe,  anreGpe  n reoMexpHH. 

Pa3Hoo6pa3HBie  Me>KHaynHBie  cbh3h  y Ilpe/iMexa  «My3BiKai[i>Hoe  HCKyccxBO» 
npoHBiiHioxcH  H c /(HciiHniiHHaMH  o6pa30Baxei[BHOH  ccJ)epBi  «(I)HJioi[orHa».  Cpe/in 
HHx  cne/iyiomHe: 

1.  Po^iHOH  a3BiK  (nacKontKO  ynennK  Biia/ieex  6oraxcxBOM  n pa3Hoo6pa3HeM 
pojiHoro  H3BiKa  - KaK  B ycxHOH  penn,  xaK  n b nncBMennoM  H3Jio>KeHHH  - aaBHCHX  bo 
MHoroM  H B3aHMonoHHMaHHH  Ha  /ipyrnx  «3xa>Kax»  oGpaaoBanna,  k KoxoptiM 
OXHOCHXCH  H npe^iMex  «My3BiKajii>Hoe  ncKyccxBo); 

2.  JTnxepaxypa  (axox  npe/iMex  (a  b penoM,  n Bnp  ncKyccxBa)  «npHyHaex»  xex, 
Koro  ynax,  k anropnxMy  ocBoenna  HapnonajitHBix  n oGmeneJioBenecKHX  pyxoBHtix 
pennocxen,  noproxaBnnBaa,  xaKHM  o6pa30M,  noHBy  pna  ycnemnoro  naynennH 
My3BIKH); 

3.  HnocxpanHBie  h3bikh  (Myatixa,  Gypynn  pocxH>KeHHeM  KyntxypBi 
o6nieMHpoBoro  Macmxa6a,  necex  b cbohx  «reHax»  nepxti  mhofhx  napopoB  Mnpa, 
Hx  HapnoHaiiBHO-ceMaHXHHecKHe  npHanaKn;  noaxoMy  ynaninMca  na  ypoxax 
MyxBiKH  Heo6xopHMO  nonynaxB  XHanna,  naBtiKH  n yMenna  h3  ccJ)epBi  nnocxpaHHBix 
aXBIKOB,  KaK  JiaXHHCKHH,  FpeneCKHH,  HXanBaHCKHH,  aHFJIHHCKHH,  c|)paHpy3CKHH, 
HeMepKHH  - xo  ecxB  axBiKOB,  HapnonajiBHaH  Kyntxypa  Koxoptix,  cocxaBnaex 
neoxxeMJieMyio  nacxB  oGnien  MnpoBon  Kyjitxypti)  [2]. 

HacBiniennocxt  oGpaxoBaxentHOH  cc|)epBi  «06niecxBOBepeHHe»  noxBoiiHex 
yHHxenio  MyatiKH  mnpoKO  npHMenaxB  n ncnoJiBXOBaxB  na  cbohx  ypoKax 

apXyMCHXBI  H cJ)aKXBI,  FHHOXeXBI  H XaKOHBI,  COpnailBHaH  HanpaBHCHHOCXt  KOXOptlX 
oxBcnaex  h Ba>KHeHHieH  cJ)yHKpHH  MyatiKajitHoxo  HCKyccxBa  - ee  copnaiiBHOH 
cymHocxH.  B 3XOM  acHCKxe  na  ypoKax  MyxtiKH  b cobpcmchhbix  ycJioBHHX  mbi 
npOCHOKHBaCM  BHOHHC  OHpepeJICHHBie  MOKHayHHBie  CBa3H  CO  CJiepyiOHIHMH 
npepMcxaMH: 

1 . Hcxopna  (MOKHayHHBie  cbh3h  MyatiKH  c HcxopncH  6i[aFOXBopHO  bhhhiox  na 

cJ)OpMHpOBaHHe  PCHOCXHOH  KapXHHBI  MHpa  B C03HaHHH  yHaUIHXCH,  HOBBOHHIOX 
apCKBaXHO  OPCHHXB  pout  H MCCXO  OXCHCCXBeHHOH  MyXBIKH  B MHpOBOH 
MyxBiKajiBHOH  KyjiBxype); 

2.  06HiecxB03HaHHe  (hcboxmojkho  «3aMairaHBaxB»  - HcxaBHCHMO  ox 
BoxpacxHOH  cxencHH  oGynacMtix,  - xaKHC  KaxexopHH  h3  3xoh  o6pa30Baxei[BHOH 
oGiiacxH,  KaK  hchobck  - ee  bo3mo>khocxh  h chocoGhocxh,  hhhhocxb,  aBxopnxex, 
3KOHOMHKa,  o6meCXBO,  COPHailBHBie  H3MeHeHHa,  6H3HeC,  3XHOC,  HapHH, 
MeHxaHHxex,  ceMta,  cy6KyiH>xypa,  npaBa  h o6H3aHHOcxH,  oxBexcxBeHHOcxt, 
aBxopcKoe  npaBO,  Fpa>KpaHHH,  pyxoBHaa  KyiiBxypa  h pp.); 

3.  reoFpacJ)Ha  (yHHxeino  MyxtiKH  hofhhho,  yMecxHO  h naynno  o6ocHOBaHO 
pexyiiapHO  HcnoiiBXOBaxB  xaxne  Ba>KHeHHiHe  oiieMeHXBi  no  xeoxpacJjHH,  KoxoptiMH 
hbhhioxch:  Hapop,  axtiK,  naceiieHHe,  MecxHocxt,  pexHOH,  cxpana,  KOHXHHenx, 
KHHMax,  npnpopa,  cxhxhs,  cJ)eHOMeH,  niiaH,  Kapxa,  OKpy>KaioHiaH  cpepa,  pecypcti, 
3KOHOFHH,  HOOCCj)epa  H pp.). 

BnoHHe  ecxecxBeHHo,  nxo  npepMex  «My3BiKajn>Hoe  HCKyccxBo»  ne  Mo>Kex 
npenopaBaxBCH  oxpeiiBHO  ox  HHcJ)opMapHOHHO-3MopHOHajn>HOFO  npocxpancxBa 
o6pa30Baxei[BHOH  ccJ)epBi  «HcKyccxBO»  (k  Koxopon  h cam  npHHapi[e>KHx).  Cexopna 
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B 3Ty  ccj)epy  b oxeHecxBeHHOH  ne/taroxHKe  bxo/ihx  xaKHe  npe^iMexti  - 
«H3o6pa3Hxei[BHoe  HCKyccxBO»  h «My3BiKai[i>Hoe  HCKyccxBO»  (ocxanBHtie  - xeaxp, 
Hapo/iHBie  npoMBicnBi,  xopeorpacJ)HH  h jxp.  - /tHcpHnnHHBi  h3  oGnacxH  «HcKyccxBO» 
Moryx  BKnioHaxBCH  hjih  He  BKJiioHaioxcH  b cocxaB  IIIkoubhofo  KOMnoHCHxa). 
Po/icxBO  Bcex  BH^iOB  HCKyccxBa,  e^iHHCXBO  Hx  peneH  h 3a;iaH  onpe^ieiraiox  uiHpoKHH 
cneKxp  Me>KHayHHBix  CBHxeii  MyxtiKH  h HxoGpaxHxenBHoro  HCKyccxBa.  3xo  po/icxBO 
npoHBJiHexcH  KaK  Ha  ypoBHe  cJjyn^taMeHxanBHBix  acxexHHecKHX  Kaxeropnii 
(xy;io>KecxBeHHBiH  o6pa3,  SMopHOHajiBHOcxt,  >KaHp,  cxhub,  XBopnecxBO, 
H3o6pa>KeHHe,  Boo6pa>KeHHe,  cJ)aHxa3HH,  komhobhiihh  h /ip.),  xax  h b nnane 
/lexajiBHoro  ocbochkh  ox^ientHtix  npoH3Be/ieHHH  (cJ)opMa,  co/iep>KaHHe,  Konopnx, 
xeM6p,  xaMBicen,  aBxop,  HioancBi  h ;ip.). 

IIpe^iMexBi  IIIkoubhofo  (BapnaxHBHOFo)  KOMHOHenxa  - 3xo  eme  o^ina 
cocxaBiMioniaH  b MOKHayHHBix  cbh3hx  MyxBiKH  BxopoFO  BH^ia.  CeFO/iHH  KayKjiasi 
niKOJia  BopaBe  pemaxB  caMocxoaxenBHO,  KaKHe  npe^iMexBi,  h b KaKOM  oGbcmc 
BKHIOHaXB  B 3XOX  KOMHOHeHX  o6pa30BaHHH.  Tax  nOHBJiaiOXCH  (b  Ka>K/lOM  Fopo^ie  H 
peFHOHe,  Hapa^iy  c FHMHaxHaMH  h nnpeaMH)  CBoeo6pa3HBie  HeocJjHpHanBHBie  xhhbi 
niKon  - c MaxeMaxHHecKHM  yKnoHOM,  c FyMannxapHBiM  yioioHOM,  c yioioHOM  na 
HXyHeHHe  HHOCXpaHHBIX  aXBIKOB,  C XeXHHHeCKHM  yKHOHOM,  CO  CHOpXHBHBIM 
yKnoHOM  H X.  /(.  no3XOMy  MBi  npHBO^iHM  HHHIB  npHMepHBiH  nepeneHB  xaKHX 
^IHCUHHiihh: 

1.  3cxexHKa  (cpaBHHBaa  npexpacHoe  h 6e3o6pa3Hoe,  BoxBBimeHHoe  h 
HH3MeHHoe,  HacxoHHiee  h i[>KHBoe,  H/ieajiBHoe  h o6BiHHoe,  Bennoe  h npexo/iamee, 
cpaBHHBaa  ;iyxoBHBie  ljchhocxh  paxnHHHBix  3nox  h noKoneHHH  na  ypoKax  MyxBiKH, 
CHopa  o BKycax  h cJ)opMHpyH  hx,  mbi  xbm  caMBiM  Ho^iBHxaeM  o6yHaeMBix,  k 
no3HaHHio  BeHHOH  Hcxhhbi)  [3]; 

2.  3xHKa  (HxyHeHHe  MyxBiKH  b MopajiBHo-oxHnecKOM  acneKxe  Bcex/ia 
xacxaBUHex  oGynaeMBix,  ocxpee  h xoHBme  nyBCXBOBaxB,  ynnx  hx  conepe>KHBaxB, 
napwT  pa^iocxB  ox  conpHKOCHOBeHHH  c HacxoHHiHM  XBopnecxBOM,  HanpaBnaex  hx 
OHepxHK)  Ha  nyxB  caMocoBepmencxBOBaHHa  hhhhocxh); 

3.  3x0110 FHa  (BUHHex  cexo/tna  h na  ;ipyFHe  ccJ)epBi  >kh3hh  h ^leaxenBHOcxH 
Jiio/ieH:  B HacxHocxH,  na  MyxBixanBHyio  xynBxypy,  3xo  npoHBJiHexcH  b xaxHX 
HeocHopHMBix  cJ)aKxax,  xoxopBie  npocxo  HenBxa  HXHopnpoBaxB  na  ypoxax  MyxBixH, 
xaK:  oxpy>KaiomaH  cpe/ia  - He  xojibxo  MaxepnanBHaa,  ho  h /tyxoBHaa  cyGcxanpHa, 
npnpo^iHBie  pecypcBi  - b xom  HHCJie,  h ^lyxoBHBiH  MHp  nenoBexa,  nenoBex  xax 
oxonoFHHecxaa  CHCxeMa  - c exo  6oraxBiM  BHyxpeHHHM  MHpoM,  ujissluu  h 
HyBCXBaMH  U JVp.y, 

4.  MnpoBaH  xy^ioJKecxBeHHaH  xynBxypa  {slbjislh  co6oh  b ocHOBe 
HHxeFpnpoBaHHBiH  xypc,  MHpoBaa  xy/io>KecxBeHHaH  xynBxypa  HBUHexca  xax  6bi 
noFHHecxHM  npo/ioi[>KeHHeM  npejiMexa  «My3Bixai[BHoe  HcxyccxBo»;  ecxecxBeHHo, 
Hxo  B 3XHX  /iByx  jiHciiHHiiHH  BO  MHOFOM  coBoa/iaex  xexaypyc  H oGboxx  - 
BOCHHXaHHe  FapMOHHHHO  paXBHXOFO  HOXOHeHHH); 

5.  PnxopHxa  (yMenne  hcho,  nexxo,  hohhxho,  OMopHOHanBHO  h KpacHBO 
HxnaFaxB  cboh  mbicuh); 

6.  ncHxonoFHH  (yMenne  ynHxeira  MyxBixH  a/iexBaxHO  onepnpoBaxB  xaxHMH 
KaxeropHHMH  hchxohofhh,  xaK:  anannx,  CHHxex,  cxepeoxnn,  MO/iennpoBaHHe, 
npoFH03,  BOJiH,  naMHXB,  no;ico3HaHHe,  nepxBi  xapaKxepa,  xnna  jihhhocxh, 
OMOLJHOHajIBHBie  COCXOHHHH  H Jip.  - HOMOXaiOX  C HaHGoUBHIHM  3Cj)CJ)eXX0M 
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pacKpHTBCH  6oraTCTBy  HCKyccxBa  MyatiKH  nepe/i  coanaHHeM  oGynaeMtix;  Ba>KHO 
npH  HayneHHH  MyatiKH  b coBpeMeHHtix  copHantHO-ne/iarorHHecKHX  ycJiOBMX 
npHMeHeHHa  xaKHX  npneMOB  h mcxo/iob  ncHxoJioxHH,  Kax:  aHxexHpoBaHHe, 
xecxHpoBaHHe,  peHXHHX,  mohhxophhf,  /iHaxHocxHKa  h /ip.); 

7.  HcxopM  penHrHH  (nocKonBKy  Myatixa  HBJineTOL  cocxaBHOH  nacxBio 
npaKXHHecKH  b hioGoh  penHXHH,  ynauinxcH  Heo6xo^iHMO  anaKOMHXB  c hx 
ocHOBaMH,  KoxopBie  He  npoxHBopenax  rpa>iyiaHCKHM  h o6mecxBeHHBiM  ycxoHM); 

8.  PnxMHKa  (Ha  ypoxax  MyatiKH  ynaniHecH  /ioi[>khbi  OBna/ieBaxB  ^locxaxoHHtiMH 
SHaHHHMH  H HaBBIKaMH,  KOXOpBIC  HBIWIOXCH  yHHBepCajIBHBIMH  jinsL  o6eHX 
^tHCUHHIIHH,  3X0  - HOSHIIHa,  MaHCpa,  HapXHep,  HUaCXHKa,  MHMHKa,  >KeCX,  KOCXIOM, 
XBopHecKHH  saMBicen,  pacKOBaHHOcxt,  ipapHoaHocxt,  BapnapHoaHocxi,  h Jip.); 

9.  HHcJ)opMaxHKa  (niKonBHHKaM  npocxo  Heo6xo^iHMO  xoxa  6bi  hmcxb 
npe/icxaBnenne  o KOMHBioxepe,  xoMHBioxepHBix  xexHonoxHHx,  cHHxeaaxopax, 
caMHnepax,  bo3mo>khocxhx  HHxepnexa  h /ip.). 

H,  HaKOHep,  xpexBH  rpynna  npepMexoB,  oxHocamaacH  k Me>KHayHHBiM  cbh3hm 
MyatiKH  Bxoporo  BHpa  - 3xo  phcphhuhhbi  PexHOHanBHoro  (xocypapcxBeHHoro) 
KOMHOHeHxa.  nepeHCHB  3XHX  pHcpHHUHH  ycxanaBUHBaexcH  Ka>KpoH  hikohoh  b 
HHpHBHpyanBHOM  HopapKe.  Mti  npHBopHM  HH>Ke  npHMepHBiH  nepeHeHB  xaxHX 
npepMexoB: 

I.  KpaeBepeHHe  - nocBamennoe  mbcxhoh  hcxophh  h xynBxype,  b hx  hhcjic 
MO>Kex  6ijIxi>  - «]V[y3BiKai[i>HaH  xyjitxypa  popnoro  KpaH»,  rpe  b HHxerpapHOHHOM 
KnioHe  pacKptiBaexcH  6oraxcxBo  h nenoBxopHMBie  ocoGchhocxh  b xBopnecxBe 

MeCXHBIX  KOMHOBHXOpOB  H HCHOIIHHXeJieH; 

2.  IlpaBoaHaBCXBO  (oxpana  aBxopcKHX  npaB  na  MyatiKantHtie  npoH3BepeHHa). 

K Me>KHayHHBiM  CBaa^M  xpexBero  BHpa  mbi  oxhochm  B3aHMOCBH3H  npepMexa 
«My3BiKajii>Hoe  HCKyccxBO»  co  ccJ)epoH  Haynnoro  o6pa30BaHHH  b Byaax,  naynno- 
HccnepoBaxenBCKHX  HHCXHxyxax,  3KcnepHMeHxajii>HBix  naGopaxopnax  h x.  p.  Cpaay 
>Ke  Heo6xopHMO  oroBopHxtcH,  hxo  nama  rpapapHa  nayx  hochx  ycnoBHtm 
xapaxxep,  x.e.  He  HMeex  aaKOHHeHHtra  bhp,  nocKOJitKy  nay^Htie  HHxerpapHOHHBie 
npopeccBi  (Bticmaa  niKona)  enje  xojibko  HaHHHaiox  Bceptea  (na  HaynnoH, 
MHpoB033peHHecKOH  ocHOBe)  paccMaxpHBaxBCH  B ccj)epe  «npoeKpHH»  na  niKontHyio 
neparoFHKy  (cpepnee  o6pa30BaHHe). 

Hayman  ccj)epa  «EcxecxBeHHBie  HayKH»  - KpoMe  npepcxaBneHHtix  b niKOJie 
cJ)H3HKH,  XHMHH  H 6hOJIOFHH  - CeFOPHS  B MyXBIKajIBHOM  HCKyCCXBe  (xBOpHeCXBe, 
HCHOnHHxenBCKOH  npaxxHKe  h cnymaHHH)  cpaBHHMa  co  mhofhmh  cbohmh 
«BHemKOIIBHBIMH»  KOMHOHeHXaMH.  TaKHMH  KaK! 

1.  JToFHKa  (nocnepoBaxenBHOcxB  h hchocxb  H3i[0>KeHHH  mbicuh  - CBoeii  huh 
Hy>KOH  - 6oiiee  Heo6xopHMO  na  ypoxax  MyatiKH,  nocxontKy  MHp  3mophh  h nyBCXB 
oGbhchhxb  Fopaapo  ci[o>KHee,  hom  aatiK  HHcen,  6yKB  h cJ)opMyii); 

2.  FenexHKa  (yHHxena  h yneHHKH,  k co>KaiieHHio,  He  BceFpa  c HaynnoH  xohkh 
apeHHH  ocoanaiox  xaKHe  HeMai[OBa>KHBie  acnexxBi  MyatiKanBHOFO  HCKyccxBa,  Kax 
chocoGhocxh,  cxhohhocxh,  xananx,  XBopnecxBO,  nacxo  CBopa  hx  b paHF 
«6o>xecxBeHHOH  o6ycjioBi[eHHocxH»,  xo  ecxt  nexo-xo  «3anpepeiHjH0F0»,  xoxa 
3X0My  ecxB  Bnonne  naynnoe  xonxoBanne,  BonpocaMH  xoxopoxo  xax  paa  h 
aaHHMaexcH  pannaa  oapacnt  nayxn); 

3.  BnoHHxa  (cymHocxB  Bbixhh  b xoh  huh  hhoh  >XH3HeHH0H  cJ)opMe  nacxo 
GtiBaex  paaMepnaa  Kpacoxe  b ee  nenoBenecxoM  noHHMaHHH,  ho  mbi  nacxo 
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He/iooueHHBaeM  axo  GoraxcxBO  npnpo^iHoro  paaHooGpaana,  a noxoMy  He  b hojihoh 
Mepe  opeHHBaeM  peajitHoe  HasHancHHe  Homo  Sapiens  b ecxecxBeHHOM  o6mecxBe, 
xoxH  HpHpo/ia  HaM  nacxo  yKaatiBaex  nyxH  k caMocoBepmeHCXBOBaHHio  h 
nporpeccy  - b xom  HHCne,  h b ccj)epe  Kyntxypti,  h HCKyccxBa); 

4.  3xHorpacJ)HH  (b  npeno/iaBaHHH  MyatiKH  yHHxenio  npnxojiHXCH 
«norpy>Kaxi>CH»  b MyatiKy  ^ipyrnx  cxpaH  h Hapo/iOB,  noaxoMy  eMy  - Kax  h ero 
yneHHKaM  - Heo6xo^iHMO  anaxt  MecxHocxH  npeGtiBaHHa,  aatiKa  h 
BepoHcnoBe;iaHHH) ; 

5.  cpHaHonoFHa  (HHcJ)opMaiiHH  xaxoro  po^ia,  Kax  noxaatiBaex  ne/iaroPHnecxaH 
npaxxHxa,  noaBoiraex  ynamHMCH  HanGonee  houho  h a/iexBaxHO  BocnpHHHMaxt 
npoHcxo/iHUiHe  b hx  «MHxpoxocMe»). 

HayHHaa  ccj)epa  «06mecxBeHHBie  HayxH»  - xpoMe  npejicxaBiieHHBix  b mxojie 

HCXOpHH,  o6meCXB03HaHHH  H XeOXpacJjHH,  - B COBpeMeHHOM  HOHHMaHHH  MySBIXH 
HeMBicnHMa  6e3  xaxnx  HaynHtix  oxpacneH,  xax: 

1.  cpHJiococJjHH  (oGecneHHXB  b nepByio  onepejiB  no/ipacxaiomee  noxoneHHe 
Mexo/IOM  BBipaGoXXH  B CBOeM  C03HaHHH  XapXHHBI  MHpa); 

2.  CopHOJiorHa  (noHHXHe  «coiiHyM»,  «;ieMoxpaxHH»,  «cy6xyi[Bxypa», 
«coiiHajii>HaH  rpynna»,  «coiiHai[i>HaH  opHeHxaiiHH»,  «MaccoBaH  xyi[Bxypa»  h ^ip.  Bce 
ri[y6>xe  bxo/ihx  b caM0C03HaHHe  hhhhocxh  coBpeMeHHoro  nenoBexa); 

3.  3xoHOMHxa  (coBpeMeHHBie  ptiHOHHBie  oxHomeHHH  b npoHBBo^icxBe  He  Moryx 
o6ohxh  cxopoHOH  H ccj)epy  HcxyccxBa,  /ia>xe  ccj)epy  MyxBixajiBHOH  ne/iaroFHXH, 
HoaxoMy  3HaxoMCXBO  oGynaeMBix,  na  ypoxax  MyatixH  c xaxHMH  noHHXHaMH,  xax 
MeHe/i>XMeHX,  cnoHcopcxBO,  MeiienaxcxBO,  xannxan,  ^loxo/i,  peiixHHF  h jip. 
Heo6xo/iHMo  npoBo^iHXB  Ha  BBicoxoM  npocJjeccHOHaiiBHOM  ypoBHe); 

4.  HpaBOBe/ieHHe  (aaxoHO/iaxenBHBie  axxti  xocyjjapcxBa  h OOH  ho  BonpocaM 
MyaBixajiBHOFO  HcxyccxBa,  oxpana  aBxopcxHX  npaB,  npaBa  h oGaaaHHOcxH 
ynamHXCH  h x./i.); 

5.  CxaxHCXHxa  (oanaxoMnenne  c peayntxaxaMH  copHOJiOFHHecxHX 
HCCJie^iOBaHHH  HO  BocnpHHXHK)  HixoiiBHHxaMH  HcxyccxBa;  ynaniHecH  /ioi[>xhbi  b 
Ha^ii[e>xamHX  npe/tenax  HMext  npe/tcxaBnenne  o6  ochobhbix  Mexo/iax 
cxaxHCXHHecxoro  Hccne^tOBaHHa)  h ^ip. 

HaxoHeu,  cymecxByex  naynnaa  ccj)epa  anaHHH  «ryMaHHxapHBie  HayxH», 
HMeiomaa  pentiH  psLji  Me>xHayHHBix  cBaaeii  co  nixontHtiM  npe/iMexoM 
«My3Bixai[i>Hoe  HcxyccxBO».  B HHCJie  xaxHX  nayx  cne/iyiomHe  - «KyjiBxypoiiOFHa», 
«HcxopHH  MHpoBBix  LiHBHJiH3aLiHH»,  «HcxyccxBOBe/ieHHe»,  «BH6jiHoxexoBe/ieHHe», 
«My3eeBe/ieHHe»,  «TeoiioFHH»  h jip.  MnpoBoaapeHHecxHH  xapaxxep, 
CBOHCXBeHHBiH  jjaHHBiM  HayxaM,  Bcex/ia  6bii[  npHcym  ohbixhbim  nejiaroxaM- 
npaxxHxaM.  O^inaxo,  b coBpeMeHHtix  ycnoBHHX  npeno^iaBaHHH  MyatixH  npocxo 
HeMBicnHMO  6e3  hojiiihhho  naynnoro,  ^tnanexxHHecxoFO  MtiniJieHHH,  xax  y^nxeneii, 
xax  H yneHHXOB.  Oho  Gaanpyexca  na  cne/iyiomHX  ochobhbix  xaxexopHHX,  hbuhcxch 
npe/iMexoM  nepenHcneHHBix  ccjiep  naynnoro  3HaHHH,  xax:  «xyi[Bxypa»  (xpaxxoBox 
xoxopoH  cymecxByex  6oiiee  500),  «;iyxoBHocxB»,  «/iyxoBHBie  pchhocxh)), 
«LlHBHIIH3aLlHH»,  «npOFpeCC»,  «FyMaHH3M»,  «HCXyCCXBO»,  «XI[aCCHcJ)HXaLlHa 
HCXyCCXB»,  «XBOpHeCXBO»  H ^ip. 

HpoBc^iH  ananna  MoxnaynHBix  CBaaeii  MysBixH  xax  hixoubhofo  npe^iMexa, 
cne/iyex  hmcxb  b BH^iy,  nxo  axH  cBaan  - He  npocxoe  MexaHHnecxoe  cxnpaHHe 
ipaHCH  MOX^iy  OX/ieilBHBIMH  JJHCIIHHIIHHaMH  H HayXaMH  B paMXaX  O^lHOFO  ypoxa 
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(nanpHMep,  ypoKa  MyatiKH).  «...HHTeHCHBHHe  npopeccti  BsaHMonpoHHKHOBeHHa  h 
HHTerpapHH  nayK  He  /ioi[>khbi  npHBecxH  k crapaHHio  ujm  ocJiaGneHHe  hx 
cneiiHc|)HKH,  nocKonBKy  y Ka>K/iOH  HayKH  ocxaexcH,  h /loiDKeH  ocxaBaxtca 
npHcymHH  xonBKo  eii  npe^iMex  Hccjie/ioBaHHH»  [1], 

SaKJHOHeHMe 

PeaiOMHpyH  mo>kho  oxMexHxt,  hxo  Ha  cero/iHHmHHH  /lent  b ne/taroFHKe 
HaKOHHnocB  peHHoe  nacne^iHe  no  xeopHH  h npaKXHKH  Me>KHayHHBix  CB^aen  Kax 
ocHOBBi  ne/iarorHHecKOH  HHxerpapHH.  3xox  npopecc  BBipaannca  b xaxHX 
xeH/teHLjHax,  Kax  o6ocHOBaHHe  c noaHpHH  cJ)hjiococJ)hh,  nayxoBe/ieHHH, 
HCHXoJiorHH,  ne^iarornxH  h mcxo^ihxh  oGynenna  oBheKmueHou  neoBxoduMocmu 
ompaoKCHUH  b yneGnoM  npopecce  peantHtix  BsaHMocBaaeii  oGtexxoB  h HBJieHHH 
npnpo^iBi,  o6mecxBa  h xyjitxypti  (x.  e.  MaxepHajitHOH  h ^lyxoBHOH  ccjjepti  >xh3hh 
nio/ieH).  TeM  caMtiM,  npe^icxaBn^excH  hboGxo^ihmbim  paccMoxpeHHe  Bonpoca  o 
cyniHocxH  HHxerpapHH  b cc|)epe  coBpeMeHHoii  MyatixantHOH  ne/iarorHXH,  o ee 
paanHHHOH  xpaxxoBxe  b npopecce  OBJia/ieHHH  cnepHajiHcxoB  (y^nxeneii  MyaBixn) 
npocJjeccHOHanBHBiMH  HaBtixaMH. 
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3BEJ1MHA  nABJlOBHA  HEHEPCKAB  / EVELINA  PECHERSKAYA 

KJllOHEBblE  CTPATErUHECKME  HPHOPHTETbl  PASBUTM^l 
CMCTEMbI  flOnOJlHMTEJlbHOrO  nPOOECCMOHAJlbHOrO 
OBPASOBAHMfl  BKOHOMMHECKOrO  YMUBEPCMTETA. 
PErHOHAJlbHblM  ACHEKT 

THE  KEY  STRATEGIC  PRIORITIES  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
ADDITIONAL  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION  AT  THE  ECONOMIC 
UNIVERSITY.  REGIONAL  ASPECT 

AHHOTaMMH  / Abstract 

B pa6oTe  paccMaxpHBaioTCH  npHopHxexHHe  HanpaBneHHH  paxBHXHH  CHCxeMti 
/tononHHxenBHoro  npocJteccHOHajiBHoro  o6pa30BaHHa  pexHonajibHoro  OKOHOMHHecKoro 
Byaa  b cooxBexcxBHH  c xpe6oBaHHaMH  6H3Hec-coo6mecxBa  b anoxy  rnoGanHaaiiHH. 

This  article  describes  key  directions  of  the  development  of  the  additional 
professional  education  at  a regional  economic  university  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  business  community  in  the  age  of  globalization. 

B cxpaxexHH  coitnanBHO-aKOHOMHuecKoro  pasBHxna  Pocchhckoh  cDe/tepapHn 
/lo  2020  ro.ua  nocxaBJiena  aa/rana  nepeno^ta  skohomhkh  cxpaHti  na  HHHOBaqHOHHBiH 
nyxB  paaBHXHH,  BtiBe^tenna  ee  na  xpaeKxopmo  Oticxporo  n ycxonnuBoro  pocxa  na 
nepe^toBOH  rexHonornnecKOH  ocnoBe.  B nacxoHuiee  BpeMH  coBpeMennoe, 
KanecxBeHHoe  oOpaaoBanne  nanpaMyio  cnocoOcxByex  nocxpoenmo  oOntecxBa  c 
BBicoKopaaBHXoii  3kohomhkoh.  Ka^ipti  hbjihioxch  Ba>KHeHmHM  HHxenneKxyanBHBiM 
H npocJteccHOHaiiBHBiM  pecypcoM,  oOecneuHBaiouiHM  coitnanBHo-aKOHOMHuecKoe 
paaBHxne  cxpanti,  pernona,  npe/tnpnaxHH.  B nacxoHUiee  BpeMa  Bce  paaBHXtie 
rocy^tapcxBa  Mnpa  peajinayiox  nporpaMMti  cJ)opMHpoBaHHH  cncxeM  nenpeptiBHoro 
oOpaaoBaHHH  (oGynenna  na  npoxH>KeHHH  Bceii  >kh3hh  - lifelong  learning).  Be/tyntne 
cxpaHBi  EnpocoKtaa  CMorjin  oOecnennxB  MaccoBoe  ynacxne  Bapocnoro  Hacenenna  b 
nporpaMMax  n xpeHnnrax  no  npocJteccHOHajiBHon  nepeno/troxoBKe.  flona 
aKXHBHoro  nacenenna  paaBHXtix  eBponeiicKHX  cxpan,  ynacxByiontero  b 
nenpeptiBHOM  oOpaaoBanun  /locxnraex  60-70%.  B Pocchhckoh  cbe^tepaiaHH  /loiia 
3KOHOMHHecKH  aKXHBHOFO  HaccncHHa,  ynacxByiouiero  b HenpeptiBHOM  oOpaaoBaHHH,  b 
HacxoHHiee  BpeMa  ne  npeBtimaex  22,4%.  B 3xoh  cbh3h,  VKaa  IlpeaH^ieHxa  PcD  ox  7 
Max  2012  r.  «0  Mepax  no  peajiHaapHH  rocy^tapcxBCHHOH  hohhxhkh  b oOiiacxH 
oOpaaoBaHHH  h nayKH  h no/troxoBKH  KBaiiHcJjHiiHpoBaHHBix  cneitnaiiHcxoB  c ynexoM 
XpeOoBaHHH  HHHOBapHOHHOH  3KOHOMHKH»  HOCXaHOBIMCX  yBCHHHHXB  K 2015  T. 
/tOHio  aaHHXoro  HaceJieHHH  b Boapacxe  25-65  Hex,  npome^tmnx  noBBimenne 
KBajiHcJjHKapHH  HHH  HpocJteccHOHajiBHyio  nojtroxoBKy,  B oOnieii  HHCiieHHOcxH 
aaHHXoro  b oOiiacxH  3kohomhkh  uacenemix  axoii  BoapacxHoii  rpyonti  /lo  37%. 

B CaMapcKoii  oOiiacxH  paapaOoxana  oOiiacxHaH  peiieBaH  nporpaMMa  paaBHXHH 
HHHOBapHOHHOH  /(eHxeiiBHOcxH  Ha  2008-2015  ro^tti  (3aKOH  CaMapcKoii  oOiiacxH  ox 
12.12.2007.  JVol54-r/)),  b Koxopoii  anaunxeiiBHoe  BHHMaHne  y^teiieHo  npoOiieMe 
HOBBimeHHH  KBaHHcJjHKailHH  H HepeHO^tFOXOBKH  CHeitHajIHCXOB,  KpailHe 
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Heo6xo^iHMHX  ana  noBtimeHHa  HHBecxHiiHOHHOH  npHBneKaTenBHOCTH  h 
KOHKypeHTOcnoco6HOCTH  CaMapcKoro  pernoHa. 

JIrh  ycneiuHOH  /leaxenBHocxH  opraHHaapHH  xpe6yioxcH  bbicoko- 
KBanHcJjHiiHpoBaHHBie  cnepnanHcxti,  xaKHe  Kax:  xon-MeHe^i>KepBi,  MeHe/i>KepBi  no 
ynpaBnennio  HHHOBaiinoHHBiMH  n BennypHtiMH  npoexxaMH,  cnepnajincxti  no 
ocBoennio  noBon  xexnnxn  n xexnojiornn,  pyxoBo^inxenn  Majioro  n cpe/inero 
Gnaneca,  cnepnanncxti  b ccj)epe  anxHKpnancnoro  ynpaBnenna,  lopncxti, 
copHonorn,  okohofh,  norncxti,  cnepnanncxBi  b oGnacxn  rocypapcxBennoro  n 
MynnpHnaiiBnoro  ynpaBiienna,  IT-cnepnanncxti  b oGnacxn  HncJjopMapnonnon 
6e3onacnocxH  n Mnorne  ppyrne. 

B ycnoBHHX  Boapacxaiomero  pnnaMnaMa  n neonpepenennocxn 
nocxHnpycxpnaiiBnoro  o6mecxBa  cnpoc  na  o6pa30Baxein>nBie  ycnyrn  b ccj)epe 
Gnaneca  n Menep>KMenxa  cxaji  nocxoanno  pacxn.  Bnanec  npeptHBiiHex  Bce 
BoapacxaiomHH  cnpoc  na  oGpaaoBaxentnBie  ycnyrn,  Koxoptie  o6ecnenHBaiox  eMy 
noproxoBKy  BBicoKOKBajincJjnpnpoBannBix  ynpaBnennecKHX  xappoB, 
cooxBexcxByiomnx  noBtiM  xpeGoBannaM  ptinKa.  Ho  Mcpe  xoro,  Kax  ycxopaexca 
pacnpocxpanenne  nponaBopcxBcnntix  noBapnn,  pacuinpHcxca  n xpyr  noBtix 
ynpaBnennecxHX  nopxopoB,  nanpenntix  n anpoGnpoBanntix  b nepepoBBix 
xoaancxBenntix  cxpyxxypax,  Boapacxaex  noxpe6nocxB  b hx  npHMenennH.  IloBopox 
X nenpepBiBnoMy  oGpaaoBannio  npoHBiiHexcH  Bce  Bonce  oxnexnnBO,  cnepnajincxti 
BnoBB  H BnoBB  npHxopHX  B opranH3apHH,  cnocoBntie  noMoni,  hm  oBnoBHXt  nx 
anannn  b oBnacxn  axonoMHxn  n ynpaBnennn. 

JIniL  ypoBJiexBopennn  noxpcBnocxen  axonoMHxn  CaMapcxon  oBnacxn  b xaxnx 
cnepnajiHcxax  nponcxopnx  nocxonnnoe  oBnoBJienne  n coBepmencxBOBanne 
pernonajitnoH  chcxcmbi  pononnnxeiiBnoro  npocJ)eccHonain>noro  oBpaaoBannn  n 
caMyio  axxHBnyio  pout  b 3xom  npopecce  nrpaex  cDFEOY  BIIO  «CaMapcxHH 
rocypapcxBcnntiH  axonoMnnecxHH  ynHBepcHxex»,  xoxopBin  Bonce  25  nex 
aanHMaexcn  noproxoBxon  xappoB  b oBnacxn  axonoMHxn,  Menep>XMenxa  n npaBa, 
XBnnexcn  axxHBntiM  nnenoM  Poccnncxon  Accopnaiinn  Bnanec-oBpaaoBannn  n 
nocxonnntiM  ynacxnnxoM  npeanpenxcxon  nporpaMMBi  noproxoBxn 

ynpaBnennecxHX  xappoB.  ynnBcpcnxex,  HMcn  anannxenBnBin  ontix 
nepenoproxoBXH  n noBBimennn  XBanncJjnxapnH  cnepnanncxoB  no  nnnoBapHonntiM 
H onepoxaiomHM  nporpaMMaM,  oBnapaex  anannxentnBiM  xappoBtiM,  naynntiM, 
McxopnnecxHM  n nporpaMMno-xexnnnecxHM  noxenpnanoM  n Bnocnx 
anannxenBnBiH  Bxnap  b pemenne  npoBncMti  paaBHxna  pernonantnon  chcxcmbi 
pononHHxenBHoro  npocJieccnonanBHoro  oBpaaoBannn. 

B ynHBcpcHxexe  nocxonnno  npoBopnxcn  axxnnnan  paBoxa  no  paciunpennio 
cnexxpa  peannaycMBix  nporpaMM  b ccjiepe  pononnnxenBHoro  npocJieccnonanBHoro 
oBpaaoBannn  no  aanpocaM  cJiepepanBHBix  n pernonanBHBix  Bnanec-cxpyxxyp.  Ha 
xonep  2012  ropa  xonnnecxBO  peannaoBannBix  nporpaMM  b ccjiepe  Bnanec- 
oBpaaoBannn  npcBBnuaex  85,  oxeropno  Bonce  2000  cnymaxenen  npoxopnx 
pononnnxenBHoe  npocJieccHonanBHoe  oBynenne,  nxo  paex  bo3mo>xhocxb 
yHHBcpcHxexy  nonynaxB  pononnHxenBHBin  poxop  Bonce  50  000  000  pyBnen. 

OBecnencHHC  xoHxypenxocnocoBnocxH  CaMapcxon  oBnacxn  b ponrocponnon 
nepcnexxHBC  noxpcByex  ne  xonBxo  anannxenBHoro  noBBimcHnn  acJicJiexxHBHOcxH 
xpapnpHOHHBix  oxpacnen  sxohomhxh,  ho  h onepoxaiomero  paaBHxnn  sxohomhxh 
anannii  n cepBHCOB.  B paMxax  pemcHnn  axon  xpynnon  aapann  ynHBcpcHxex 
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/loi[>KeH  o6ecneHHTi>  cJ)opMHpoBaHHe  hoboh  nocTHH/rycxpHanBHOH  suhtbi, 
npe/tcxaBHxenH  KoxopoH  6y^iyx  Bna^iext  Heo6xo^iHMOH  hoboh  okohomhkh 
KOMGHHapHeH  HayHHBix,  ynpaBneHHecKHX  h copHanBHO-KyjiBxypHBix  KOMnexenpHii 
H cxanyx  jiH/iepaMH  HHHOBapHOHHtix  npeoGpaaoBaHHH. 

KjiioHeBBiM  ycJiOBHeM  HOBBimeHHa  npoHSBO/iHxeiiBHOcxH  xpy/ia  h nepeBO/ia 
3KOHOMHKH  Ha  peUBCBI  HHHOBapHOHHOFO  paSBHXHS  HBJlHeTOL  HaHHHHe  KOpHyCa 
3cJ)cJ)eKXHBHBix  ynpaBUBHiieB,  Me>iyiy  xeM  KanecxBO  no/iroxoBKH  h nepeno/iroxoBKH 
MeHe/i>KepoB  h 3kohomhcxob  b pernone  ne  hoithocxbio  oxBenaex  coBpeMeHHBiM 
xpe6oBaHHaM.  J\nsi  pemeHHH  3xoh  npoGneMti  b paMxax  VHHBepcHxexa  Gy^iex 
cos^iaHa  BticmaH  niKona  MeHe;i>KMeHxa  Me>iyiyHapo^iHoro  ypoBHH,  Koxopaa  BMecxe 
c y>Ke  cymecxByiomeH  BticmeH  hikohoh  Me>K^iyHapo^iHoro  Gnaneca  o6ecneHHx 
pemeHHe  /laHHOH  npoGneMti. 

By/iyHH  pacnojio>KeHHBiM  na  nepeceneHHH  Me>K/iyHapo^iHBix  xpancnopxHBix 
nyxeii,  IIoBoiDKBe  o6iia^iaex  yHHKanBHtiM  xpaHSHXHtiM  noxeHiiHajioM.  OjiHaKO 
BCHe/lCXBHe  HHSKOrO  ypOBHH  paSBHXHH  JIOFHCXHHeCKOH  CHCXeMBI,  KOXOpaa  npHSBana 
OHXHMHSHpOBaXB  H3/iep>KKH  H papHOHaUHSHpOBaXB  HpOHSBO^lCXBeHHBIH  HpOpeCC, 
c6bix  h conyxcxByiomHH  cepBHC,  bo3mo>khocxh  b 3xoh  oBnacxH  npaKXHHecKH  He 
HcnontayioxcH. 

/JeHxenBHOcxB  VHHBepcHxexa,  CBHaaHHaa  c peajiHaapHeH  xpanaHXHOFO  noxenpHajia 
peFHOHa,  6y;iex  ocymecxBiraxBCH  no  xpeM  BaaHMocBaaaHHBiM  HanpaBnennaM: 
3KcnepxHoe  h ananHXHHecKoe  conpoBO>iyieHHe  OKOHOMHnecKOH  houhxhkh  oxpyFa, 
HanpaBneHHOH  na  rraaHHpoBaHHe,  ynpaBnenne  h KOHxpont  uaji  /[BH>KeHHeM 
MaxepnajiBHBix,  HHcJjopMapHOHHBix  H cJ)HHaHCOBBix  pecypcoB;  paaBHXHe  OKcnepxHOFO 
B3aHMo/ieHcxBHH  Me>iyiy  Focy/iapcxBaMH,  aaHHxepecoBaHHtiMH  b paaBHXHH 
XpaHCHOpXHBIX  KOpH^lOpOB  B peFHOHe;  HOJtFOXOBKa  CnepHajIHCXOB  B oBnaCXH 
HHcJ)pacxpyKxypBi  xoBapHtix  hoxokob.  B cbh3h  c 3xhm  Ha  6a3e  VHHBepcHxexa  6y/iyx 
paaBepHyxBi  Hccne/toBaxentcKHe  h oGpaaoBaxenBHBie  npoFpaMMti  no  xopFOBon 
HonHXHKe  H jioFHcxHKe,  Hajia>KeHo  cHcxeMHoe  BaaHMo/tencxBHe  oKcnepxHtix 
coo6mecxB  H3  cxpaH,  HBnaiomHXCH  nepcneKXHBHtiMH  xopfobbimh  napxnepaMH  IlcDO. 

ycHJicHHe  Me>K^iyHapo/iHBix  CBaaen  IIoboii^ckofo  peFHOHa,  bfo  bbixo^i  Ha 
ptiHKH  EBpoHBi,  LleHxpaliBHOH  A3HH  xaK>Ke  noxpe6yiox  aKXHBHon  ponH 
YHHBepcHxexa,  npe>iyie  bcbfo  Kax  peHxpa  KOMnexeHpHH  h 3KcnepxH3Bi.  PaaBHxne 
oxHomeHHH  c 3XHMH  pcFHOHaMH  MHpa  6y^iex  Ho^iKpeniieHo  cepteaHtiMH 
Hccne^iOBaHHaMH  b oBnacxn  KynBxypti,  houhxhkh  h okohomhkh  aana/iHBix  h 

BOCXOHHBIX  cxpaH,  HOCXOHHHBIM  B3aHMO/ieHCXBHeM  C HX  3JIHXaMH. 

Ba>KHOH  oGnaCXBK)  COPHOHOFHneCKHX  HCCHe/lOBaHHH,  SBUHIOmHXCH  OCHOBOH 
jiflSL  BBiGopa  HOBBix  HpoxpaMM  B ccj)epe  HenpeptiBHOFo  oGpaaoBaHna,  cxanex 
npoBneMaxHKa  MHxpapHH  h a^ranxapHH  MHxpanxoB.  C 3xhm  HanpaBnenncM 
/leaxenBHocxH  6y/iex  cB^aana  peajiHaapHa  VHHBepcHxexoM  oGpaaoBaxenBHBix  h 
Hccne^tOBaxenBCKHX  npoxpaMM  b oBnacxn  Me>K3XHHHecKHX  h Me>KKOHcJ)eccHOHajiBHBix 
oxHomeHHH,  Me>KKyjn>xypHOFO  BaaHMO/rencxBHH,  Hcxopnn  Pocchh,  cJ)opMHpoBaHHH 
xonepaHXHOH  nonHKyntxypHOH  cpejibi  b cxyjjeHnecKon  cpejie  VHHBepcHxexa, 
KoxopbiH  ;ioiDKeH  cxaxb  6a30H  jinsL  cJ)opMHpoBaHHH  o6mHX  peHHOcxeH  H ycxanoBOK 
npe^icxaBHxeneH  axHOHapHOHanbHbix  xpynn,  BKnroHaa  anHXHbie  choh,  Koxoptie 
6y/iyx  npoxo/iHXb  no^iFoxoBKy  h nepeno/iFoxoBKy  b VHHBepcHxexe. 

B CBaan  c 3xhm  pemenne  ochobhbix  aa/ian  cxpaxexHH  paaBHxna 
/lonoiiHHxeiibHOFO  npocJjeccHOHanBHOFO  oGpaaoBaHHH  cDFEOy  BIIO  «Cr3y» 
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/10II5KH0  6hti>  HanpaBneHO  na  Mo^iepHHaaiiHio  cxpyKxypH,  co/iep>KaHHa  h 
xexHOJiorHH  peajiHaapHH  nporpaMM  HenpepHBHoro  /tononHHxeiiBHoro  oOpaaoBaHM 
c ynexoM  noxpeOHOcxeH  pexHOHajitHoro  ptiHKa  xpy/ia,  nporpaMM  nepcneKXHBHoro 
pasBHXHH  pernona,  ypoBHH  OaaoBoro  oOpaaoBanna  peneBon  aypnxopnn,  n 
3arpy>KeHH0CXH  cnymaxenen  no  ocnoBnoMy  Mecxy  paOoxti  nnn  yneOti. 

B nacxoamee  BpeMH  k pononnnxentnoMy  npocJ)eccHonajn>noMy  oOpaaoBannio 
MO>Kno  oxnecxn: 

• pononnnxentnoe  Bticmee  oOpaaoBanne  (pnnxentnocxt  oGynenna  - CBtime 
1000  nacoB,  pnnnoM  o npncBoenHH  KBanHcJjHKapnn); 

• npocJ)eccHonajn>nyio  nepenoproxoBKy  (pnnxentnocxt  oGynenna  - 502-1000 
nacoB,  pnnnoM  o npocJ)eccHonajn>noH  nepenoproxoBKe); 

• noBBimenne  KBajiHcJjHKapnn  (pnnxeninocxB  oOynenna  - 72-100  nacoB  nnn  102- 
500  nacoB,  ypocxoBepenne  hjih  CBnpexentcxBO  o noBtimennH  KBajiHcJjHKapnn); 

• cxa>KHpoBKy  cnepnanncxoB; 

• cepxH(|)HKapHio  KBanncJjHKapHH,  b xom  nncjie  nojiynenntix  nyxeM 
caMooOpaaoBanna. 

B nocnepnee  pecHXHnexne  npepnpnnax  pap  niaroB  no  copep>Kaxein>noH 
MopepnnaapHH  pononnnxentnoro  npocJ)eccHonain>noro  oOpaaoBanna,  no 
nnxerpapnn  poccnncKoro  npocJ)eccHonajn>noro  oOpaaoBanna  b Me>Kpynapopnoe 
oOpaaoBaxentnoe  npocxpancxBO,  b nepByio  onepept,  pent  npex  o noBtimennH 
thOkocxh  nporpaMM  ponoJinHxentnoro  npocJ)eccHonain>noro  oOpaaoBanna  n o 
Oontmen  caMocxoaxentnocxn  oOpaaoBaxentnBix  ynpe>KpenHH.  B xo>Ke  BpeMa 
oneBHpna  n xenpenpna  pacninpenna  KonKypenpnH  Me>Kpy  xpapnpnonnBiMH 
oprannaapnaMH  npocJ)eccHonajn>noro  oOpaaoBanna,  npepnaraiomnMH  ycnyrn  b 
ceKxope  noBBimenna  KBanHcJjHKapnn  n nepenoproxoBKH,  n noBtiMH  cncxeMaMH 
KopnopaxHBnoH  noproxoBKH  xappoB:  KopnopaxHBntiMH  ynnBepcnxexaMH, 
xpennnroBBiMH  KOMnannaMH  n x.  p. 

Kax  noKaatiBaiox  npoBepenntie  naMH  nccnepoBanna,  66%  pernonajiBntix 
paGoxopaxenen  npepnonnxaiox  poynnBaxB  n nepeynnBaxt  cbohx  paGoxnnxoB  na 
6aae  coGcxBenntix  oGpaaoBaxentntix  noppaapenennn.  B penoM  xaxoe  nono^enne 
oxBenaex  MnpoBon  xenpenpnn  noBtimenna  ponn  BnyxpncJjnpMennon  noproxoBKH 
cnepnajiHcxoB  n npnBopnx  k 6oJiee  xecnon  CBaan  npocJ)eccHonain>noro 
oOpaaoBanna  c cyG'bexxaMH  cnpoca  na  ptinxe  xpypa,  cnoco6cxByex  ycnjiennio 
BsaHMopencxBHa  oGpaaoBaxentntix  ynpeacpennn  c cncxeMaMH  KopnopaxHBnoro 
oGynenna.  IIpHMepoM  xaxoro  BaanMopencxBna  Moacex  cxaxt  Bce  pacninpaiomneca 
CBaan  cDFEOY  BIIO  «Cr3y»  c IIoboidkckhm  BanxoM  OAO  «C6ep6anK  Pocchh» 
no  paannnntiM  nporpaMMaM  oOynenna  coxpypnnKOB  KOMnannn. 

CaMapcKHH  rocypapcxBennBiH  axonoMnnecKHn  ynnBepcnxex  oGnapaex 
ynHKantnBiM  na6opoM  xapaKxepncxHK: 

• nairanne  6oiiee  hcm  SO-aexnen  ycnemnon  oOpaaoBaxentnon  peaxentnocxn; 

• npncyxcxBHe  yanaBaeMoro  6penpa  axonoMnnecKoro  ynnBepcnxexa, 
oGnernaiomero  ero  npopBnacenne  na  MnpoBtie  pBinxn  o6paaoBaxein>ni>ix 
ycnyr  n xpypa; 

• noxenpnan  cpFEOy  BHO  «CF3y»,  xax  penxpa  noproxoBxn  cnepnanncxoB 
B oGnacxn  axonoMHxn,  ynpaBiienna  n npaBa,  noaBonaiomnn  c yMepenntiMH 
Hapep>xxaMH  oprannaoBaxt  xanecxBennyio  noproxoBxy  n nepenoproxoBxy 
cnepnajiHcxoB  no  lopnpnnecxHM,  axonoMnnecxHM  n Gnanec-cnepnajitnocxaM; 
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• Hai[a>KeH  oGmch  maeaMm  h nyHuiHMH  npaKXHKaMH,  ocHOBaHHtm  na 

HcnonBaoBaHHH  noxeniiHaiia  jipyrHX  ByaoB  peajiHaapHH 

Hccne^roBaxeJiBCKHX  h HHHOBapHOHHBix  nporpaMM  HenpeptiBHO  oGpaaoBaHM; 

• xecHoe  coxpy/iHHHecxBo  h pasBHxtie  cbhsh  c pocchhckhmh  h mhpobbimh 
axa^ieMHHecKHMH  oGpaaoBaxenBHtiMH  cxpyKxypaMH  Kax  ocHOBa  pasBHXHH 
lUHpoKoro  cexeBoro  BsaHMo^ieHcxBHH  c Be/iymHMH  HayHHtiMH  peHxpaMH  h 
6H3Hec-mKOJiaMH; 

• CaMapCKHH  FOCy/iapCXBeHHBffl  SKOHOMHHeCKHH  yHHBepCHXeX  HBIMeXCH 
GeaycjioBHBiM  jiH/iepoM  CaMapcKoii  oGnacxn  na  ptiHKe  /tononHHxejitHoro 
npocJ)eccHOHajii>Horo  o6pa30BaHHH. 

Jim  pemeHHH  nocxaBneHHtix  3a;iaH  b VHHBepcHxexe  6y/iex  ccJ)opMHpoBaHa 
HHHOBaiiHOHHaa  HHcJ)pacxpyKxypa  (Me>iyiyHapo^iHBie  iukoubi  6H3Heca  hobofo 
o6pa3Lia,  6H3Hec-HHKy6axopBi,  xexHonapxH  h ^ip.),  Banymenti  MexaHH3MBi 
nOCXOHHHBIX  HHcJjOpMapHOHHBIX  o6MeHOB  C 6H3HeCOM  H HayHHBIMH 
opFaHHBapHHMH,  npHBBaHHBie  npeBpaxHXB  VHHBepcHxex  b njioma/iKy  naynno- 
XeXHHHeCKHX  H COPHajIBHBIX  KOMMyHHKapHH  (xOHcJjepeHLlHH,  CeMHHaptl,  BBICXaBKH, 
xpeHHHFH,  nojiKJiioHeHHe  3KcnepxoB  H nonHXHHecKHx  jiH/iepoB  K FnoGanBHBiM 
cexHM),  B pecypcHBiH  peHxp  no  oGMeny  ontixoM  n HHcJ)opMaLiHeH,  b peFHOHanBHOFo 
jmjiepa  b ccj)epe  jiononnnxeiiBHOFO  npocJjeccHonajiBHOFO  o6pa30BaHHH.  B KonxeKcxe 
pemenna  Bonpoca  do/ifoxobkh  h nepeno/iFoxoBKH  BticoKOKBairacJjHLiHpoBaHHBix 
Ka^ipoB  HOBOFO  XHHa,  opHeHXHpoBaHHBix  Ha  cnepHajiHcxoB  onpe^ieJieHHOFO 
npOCj)HI[a,  HOHBHXCH  H npOFpaMMBI  /rOHOHHHXeilBHOFO  o6pa30BaHHH,  paCCHHXaHHBie 
Ha  6oi[ee  hihpokhh  kohxhhfbhx.  VHHBepcHxex  npH3BaH  3a;iaxi>  oGpaapBi  h 
CXaH^iapXBI  HOBBIX  KOMHeXeHIIHH  H yCXaHOBOK,  KOXOptlMH  ;iOI[>KHBI  o6l[a/iaXB 
BBinyCKHHKH  CHCXeMBI  /(OnOIIHHXeilBHOFO  npOCj)eCCHOHain>HOFO  o6pa30BaHHH, 
hxo6bi  oxBenaxB  xpe6oBaHHHM  pacxymnx  nepcneKXHBHtix  ceFMenxoB  ptraxa  xpy/ia, 
a xaK>Ke  na  KanecxBeHHO  hobom  ypoBHe  paaBepHyxB  no/iFoxoBKy  ne^iaFOFHHecKHX  h 
pyxoBo^iHmHX  Ka^ipoB  jinsL  peajiHBapHH  npoFpaMM  nenpepBiBHOFO 
npocJ)eccHOHajH>HOFO  o6pa30BaHHH  CaMapcKOFO  peFHona.  VHHBepcHxex  cxanex 
KpyHHBIM  peHXpOM  HO/IFOXOBKH  H HepeHOJlFOXOBKH  Ka/ipOB,  HOBBIUieHHH 
KBajIHcJjHKapHH,  /lOHOJIHHXeJIBHOFO  o6pa30BaHHH,  6y^iex  CHOCoGcXBOBaXB 
CHCXeMHOH  MO/iepHH3aLlHH  o6pa30BaHHH  B OKpyFe. 

O^iHaKO  Heo6xo^iHMO  eme  pa3  oGpaxnxt  BHHMaHHe  na  xaKHe  neFaxHBHtie 
xeH^ieHLiHH,  Koxoptie  Heo6xo/iHMo  npeo^ioiiexB  jinsL  ycneuiHOH  peajiHaapHH 
IIpOFpaMMBI  CxpaXeFHHeCKOFO  Pa3BHXHH: 

• HH3KHH  ypOBeHB  H3BIKOBOH  HOJIFOXOBKH  3HaHHXeiH>HOH  HaCXH  IHIC, 
npenaxcxByiomHH  HHxeFpapHH  VHHBepcHxexa  b Me>iyiyHapo;iHoe 
o6pa30Baxein>Hoe  npocxpaHCXBO,  MacHixaGnoH  HHxepHaiiHOHanHBaiiHH  eFO 
jjeaxeiiBHocxH; 

• B CaMapcKOH  oGiiacxH  h36bixohho  pa3BHxa  cext  HeFocy/iapcxBeHHBix  ByaoB, 
cJ)HJiHajioB  H npe/icxaBHxeiiBCXB,  BHaHHxeJiBHaa  nacxB  KoxopBix  He 
pacHOJiaFaex  hboGxo^ihmoh  xa/ipoBOH  h MaxepnajiBHO-xexHHHecKOH  6a30H  h 
npe/iocxaBiMex  nceB^ioo6pa30Baxein>HBie  ycjiyFH  b ccj)epe  /lonoiiHHxeiiBHOFo 
npocJ)eccHOHajH>HOFO  o6pa30BaHHa; 

• 3HaHHxeiH>Hoe  yxy^imeHHe  /ieMOFpacJ)HHecKOH  cHxyapHH:  3a  nepno/i  c 2006 
HO  2012  FO^IBI  KOHHHeCXBO  BBIHyCKHHKOB  o6meo6pa30BaXeiH>HBIX  UIKOH 
CaMapcKOFO  oOiiacxH  coKpaxHirocB  npaKXHnecKH  B/iBoe. 
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K npHHLjHnHaiiBHHM  no^ixo/iaM,  Koxoptie  /[oidkhh  o6ecneHHTi>  HOBoe  KanecTBO 
/leaxenBHocTH  CrSY  b ccj)epe  /lononHHxenBHoro  npocJjeccHOHanBHoro 
o6pa30BaHHa,  oxhochxch: 

1.  KoHpeHxpaiiHH  pecypcoB  yHHBepcHxexa  na  pasBHXHH  nanGonee 
nepcneKXHBHBix  h npo/iyKXHBHBix  HanpaBneHHH,  Ha  KoxopBix  Bya  HMeex  luaHcti 
aaHaxB  nH/inpyiomHe  nosHiiHH  He  xoubko  b CaMapcKOH  oGnacxn,  ho  h b 
npHBoi[>KCKOM  cDe/iepajiBHOM  OKpyre  h oxxaa  ox  no^i/iep>KKH  naHMenee 
KOHKypeHxocnoco6HBix  HanpaBneHHH,  He  ynacxByiomHX  b pemeHHH  npnopHxexHtix 
copnantHBix  sa/tan.  Bee  3xo  onpe/ieiraexcn  no  peayntxaxaM  perynnpHtix  ay/iHXOB, 
Hccne^iOBaHHH  oGpaaoBaxentHtix  ptiHKOB  h cJjopcanx-Hccne/iOBaHHH. 

2.  AKXHBHan  xa^ipoBan  nonnxHKa,  HanpaBnennan  na  pasBHxne  >khboh, 
/IHHaMHHHOH,  OXKptlXOH  OpFaHHSailHOHHOH  KyUBXyptl,  HOOHipniOmeH  HHHOBapHOHHOe 

pasBHXHe  H caMocoBepmeHcxBOBaHHe  coxpy^iHHKOB,  cnoco6cxByiomee  7iocxH>KeHHio 
FJioGajiBHBix  LjeneH  IIpoFpaMMBi  CxpaxeFHnecKOFO  pasBHxna  YHHBepcHxexa.  Jlamian 
nonnxHKa  no^ipaayMeBaex  cos^iaHHe  BBicoKOHHxemieKxyanBHOH  cpe^iti,  noompenne 
nne  K caMopasBHXHK)  H caMocoBepnieHCXBOBaHHK),  npHBneneHHe  nynniHX 
npaKXHKOB  K o6pa30BaxeiH>HOH  jjenxeiiBHOcxH,  aKXHBHyio  jjenxentHocxB  no 
npHBneneHHio  na  pa6oxy  b YHHBepcHxex  na  npoFpaMMti  6H3Hec-o6pa30BaHHn 
npe/icxaBHxeneH  Me>K^iyHapo^iHOFO  ptraxa,  CHCxeMaxnnecKoe  Ka^ipoBoe  oGnoBnenne 
H oxKaa  ox  HnGpn^iHHFa. 

3.  PeannaapHn  suhxhbix  oGpaaoBaxentHBix  npoxpaMM,  caMoexonxentHO  h b 
KoonepaiiHH  c mhpobbimh  jiH/iepaMH  (HHY  - BIII3,  AHX  h PAFC), 
HHxepHapHOHajiHaaiiHn  nanGonee  KOHKypeHxocnoco6HBix  HanpaBneHHH, 
HanpaBneHHan  na  cJ)opMHpoBaHHe  Me>K/iyHapo^iHOH  penyxapHH  yHHBepcHxexa. 

4.  npHo6pexeHHe  h HHCxannapHn  nynniHX  npoxpaMM  h3  nH^inpyioninx 
3apy6e>KHi>ix  h pocchhckhx  yHHBepcHxexoB,  nanpHMep,  xaxHX  Kax  Me>iyiyHapo^iHBiH 
yHHBepcHxex  MeHe;i>KMeHxa,  OxKptixBiH  YHHBepcnxex  BenHKo6pHxaHHH,  ^ina 
Gticxporo  KanecxBeHHoro  poexa  na  oxcxaiomnx  nanpaBnennax,  b naexHoexH  - 
napannentHoe  ^tononHHxentHoe  oGpaaoBanne  cxy/tenxoB. 

5.  Co3/iaHHe  hobbix  cxpyxxyp  b ccj)epe  ^(ononHHxenBHoro  npocJ)eccHOHanBHoro 
o6pa30BaHHn  He  BHyxpn  cymecxByioniHX,  a b xanecxBe  caMocxonxenBHtix  xonex 
poexa  c oxKptixBiM  KOHKypcHBiM  ox6opoM  Ka/ipoB  (Bticman  Ulxona 
MeHe^i>KMeHxa). 

B coBpeMeHHOM  o6niecxBe  o^ihoh  h3  axxyanBHBix  xa/tan  ero  paxBHxnn  XBnnexcn 
nepexo/i  k hobbim  o6pa30BaxenBHBiM  opneHxnpaM  h xexHonornnM,  HHHOBapHOHHOH 
HonnxHKe  b o6pa30BaHHH.  HnnoBapHn  CBnxaHBi  c HHcJjopMaxHxaiiHeH  >kh3hh 
o6niecxBa  h o6pa30BaxenBHoro  npocxpaHCXBa,  hobbimh  no^ixo^iaMH  k npopeccy 
oGyneHHn,  KOMnexenxHocxHBiM  h nHHHOcxHO-opneHXHpoBaHHBiM  no^ixo/iaMH, 
Focy.napcxBeHHO-o6niecxBeHHBiM  ynpaBnenneM  b o6pa30BaHHH. 

IIocxonHHBie  HXMeHeHHn  h yexapeBanne  XHaHHH  npHBO^inx  k hcoGxo^ihmocxh 
HenpepBiBHOFO  o6pa30BaHHn  b xenenne  Been  >kh3hh,  npHoGpexenna  naBBiKOB 
caMocxonxenBHOFO  oGynenna,  paxBHxnn  npe^inpHHHMaxenBCKOxo  MBimneHHn, 
Koxopoe  npejinonaraex  chocoGhocxb  k pemeHHio  BOXHHxaiomHX  npo6neM, 
chocoGhocxb  Haxo^iHXB  H peannxoBBiBaxB  hobbic  bo3mo>khocxh,  HcnonBxyn 
HMeioniHecn  pecypcBi.  Ha  cexo^iHnmHHH  .uchb  KonnnecxBO  HaynHBix  nyGnHKaiiHH, 
HOCBnnieHHBix  Hccne.HOBaHHio  xpaHccJjopMaiiHH  o6pa30BaxenBHBix  npoxpaMM  h 
6H3Hec-Mo/ieneH  cJ)HpM  b ccj)epe  npe/inpHHHMaxenBcxBa,  nocxonHHo  pacxex,  nxo 
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CBM^rexenijCTByeT  o6  oco6om  BHHMaHHH  k pacnpocxpaHeHHio  3HaHHH  b jiauuom 
oGnacTH  c ynexoM  poccHHCKOH  cnepncJjHKH. 

<t>rBOy  BnO  «CaMapcKHH  3KOHOMHHecKHH  yHHBepcHxex»  B 2011  ro^iy 
npHHan  ynacxHe  b Me>K/iyHapo;iHOM  Hccne/iOBaxeiiijCKOM  npoeKxe  «rjio6ajii>Hoe 
Hccjie/ioBaHHe  npe/rnpHHHMaxenBCKoro  ^lyxa  cxy/ieHxoB»  (GUESSS).  Ha 
Me>iyiyHapo;iHOM  ypoBHe  npoeKx  GUESSS  Koop/iHHHpoBajicH  UlBeHiiapcKHM 
HHCXHxyxoM  MajiBix  npe/inpHaxHH  h npe/rnpHHHMaxenBCXBa  VHHBepcHxexa  Cb. 
EanneHa  (Swiss  Research  Institute  of  Small  Business  and  Entrepreneurship  at  the 
University  of  St.  Gallon  (KMU-HSG)).  Pocchhckhh  Koop/rnnaxop  npoeKxa  - L(eHxp 
npe/inpHHHMaxeiiBCXBa  BBicmeii  uikoubi  MeHe/(>KMeHxa  CHOEy. 
npe/inpHHHMaxeiiBCKHH  jiyx  cero/iHHUiHHX  cxy/ieHXOB,  nonynaiouiHX  anaHM  n 
KOMnexeniiHH  b oOnacxn  npe^rnpHHHMaxentcxBa,  b Oy^iyuieM  MO>Kex 
xpanccJjopMHpoBaxBCH  b coa^taHne  n paaBHxne  ycneuintix  npe/rnpHHHMaxentcKHX 
cJ)HpM.  OcoOeHHo  HHxepecHBi  npe/inpHHHMaxeiiBCKHe  Hacrpoenna  poccniicKHx 
cxy.neHXOB,  xax  Kax  na  cero^iHHUiHHH  ^leHB  Majioe  npe^rnpHHHMaxentcxBO  ne 
HBnaexcH  .noMHHHpyiouieH  sKOHOMHuecKon  chuoh  b Pocchh,  hxo  BBiatiBaex 
neoOxo^iHMOcxB  BcecxopoHnero  nayneHna  npe^rnpHHHMaxentcxBa  b Pocchh.  K 
HacxoHUieMy  BpeMCHH  npoBe^reno  nextipe  naHentHtix  Hccne/iOBaHHH  b 2003,  2004, 
2006  H 2008  rr.  Pocchh  BnepBtie  npHHHna  ynacxHe  b 3xom  Hccne/iOBaHHH  bcchoh 
2011  r.  Hpoexx  GUESSS  ccJ)OKycHpoBaH  na  xpex  aa/ianax,  Koxoptie  Obihh 
noiio>KeHBi  B a^ianxHpoBaHHyio  xeopexHuecKyio  MO/ieiiB  Hccne/iOBaHHH: 

1.  MoHHXOpHHF  COPHanBHO-nCHXOJIOFHHeCKHX  HaMepeHHH  CXy^ieHXOB  HO 
opFaHHaapHH  npejtnpHHHMaxeiiBCKOH  /teaxentHocxH  jinsL  cJ)opMHpoBaHHH  hobbix 
Hccne^iOBaxeiiBCKHX  MO/renen  h npoFpaMM  oOyneHHH  npe/tnpHHHMaxeiiBCXBy.  C 
HOMOuiBK)  paapaOoxaHHOH  aHKexBi  cxy.neHXBi  oxBenaiiH  na  BonpocBi  oxhochfcubho 
Hx  npe/icxaBiieHHH  o coOcxbchhoh  xapBepe,  o naMepcHHHX  b nnane  oxxpBixHH 
coOcxBCHHOFO  jxsjia,  o>KH.naHHH  OX  KapBcpBi  HpcjinpHHHMaxeiiH.  J\ajiee 
Hccne^iOBajiHCB  hx  npHopnxexBi  b xapBepe  c ynexoM  paaHBix  BpcMCHHBix 
nepcHCKXHB:  cpaay  nociie  OKOHuaHHH  h cnycxn  hhxb  nex  nocne  OKOHuaHHH 
yHHBepcHxexa,  anajiHanpoBajiHCB  xapaxxepHCXHKH  coa^iaHHBix  cxy/tenxaMH  cJ)HpM. 

2.  Hcci[e.HOBaHHe  oOecneneHHocxH  HHcJjpacxpyKxypoii  oOyneHHH 
npe/inpHHHMaxeiiBCXBy:  HanpaBneHHOcxB  oOyneHHH,  HannuHe  xypcoB  h ceMHHapoB 
HO  npe/inpHHHMaxeiiBCXBy,  OnaHec-HHKyOaxopoB,  o6uihh  npe/inpHHHMaxeiiBCKHH 
KiiHMax  B yHHBepcHxexe. 

3.  MoHHXOpHHF  H aHailHa  HH^lHBHJiyailBHBIX  COLlHO/ieMOFpacJ)HHeCKHX 
xapaxxepHCXHK  cxy/tenxoB  h hx  buhhhhh  na  npe/inpHHHMaxeiiBCKyio  axxHBHOcxB 
cxy.neHXOB.  Boapacx,  non,  ceMeiiHBie  xapaxxepHCXHKH,  a xaK>Ke  npHHajtnoKHOcxB  k 
onpe^teneHHBiM  noBe.neHHecKHM  mo/tcimm,  hccomhchho,  buhhiox  na  paaBHxne 

COPHajIBHO-HCHXOnOFHHeCKHX  HpC^inpHHHMaXeilBCKHX  HaMepeHHH  HO  COa/iaHHIO 
CoOcXBOHHOFO  6H3Heca. 

PeayiiBxaxBi  npoBe^ieHHOFo  Hcci[e.HOBaHHH  noaBonaiox  BBijieiiHXB  h psLji 
cyuiecxBeHHBix  npoOneM  b oOyneHHH  npe/inpHHHMaxeiiBCXBy,  paaBHxnn  h 
pacnpocxpaHeHHH  npe/inpHHHMaxeiiBCKHX  HaMepeHHH  b CaMapcKOM  pexHone.  Mnp 
cxaHOBHXCH  Bce  Oonee  xnoOaiiBHBiM  h ycneuiHocxB  ox^ieiiBHBix  pexnoHOB  aaBHcnx 
ox  chocoOhocxh  3KOHOMHKH  poFHOHa  HHxexpHpoBaxBCH  B Me>K/iyHapo;iHoe 
npocxpancxBO,  ox  cJ)opMHpoBaHHH  .nenoBOH  cpe.HBi,  cnocoOcxByiouieH, 
no/i/iep>KHBaiouieH  h yKpeniiHiouieH  pocx  npe^inpHHHMaxeiiBCKHX  HHHpHaxHB. 
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no^i/iep>KKa  npejinpHHHMaxenijCTBa  Bcer/(a  aBJiaeTca  KnioHeBBiM  cJ)aKTopoM,  xaK  KaK 
npe/inpHHHMaxenBCXBO  oGna/iaex  HHxerpanBHtiM  cbohcxbom  co/ieHCXBM 
3KOHOMHHeCKOMy  paSBHXHIO  peXHOHa.  C OJIHOH  CXOpOHBI  - B KaHBCXBe  Ba>KHOrO 
Kanana  jijm  oG'tejiHHeHHa  HHHOBapHOHHBix  H/ieii  c SKOHOMHHecKHMH 
B03M05KH0CXHMH,  C ^ipyXOH  CXOpOHBI  - B KaHeCXBC  Ba>KHOrO  HCXOHHHKa  C03/iaHHa 
pa6oHHx  Mecx  h yBennneHM  npoH3Bo^iHxei[BHocxH. 

Ilpe/icxaBiiaexcH,  hxo  npn  /ioi[>khoh  no^i/iep>KKe  na  xocy/iapcxBeHHOM  ypoBHe 
HH^ieKC  npe^inpHHHMaxenBCKOH  chubi  Pocchh  6bii[  6bi  naMHoro  Btiiue  HBiHeiuHero 
3HaHeHHH.  CoOXBeXCXBeHHO,  Hy>KHBI  KOM6HHHpOBaHHBie  nO^lXO^lBI,  oGte^lHHHIOmHe 
H no^i/iep>KKy  npe/inpHHHMaxeneii  no  ycxpanenHio  6api>epoB  na  nyxn  paaBHxna 
6H3Heca  H cJjopMHpoBanne  ynynmennon  HHcJjpacxpyKxypti  jinsi  oGynenna 
npe/inpHHHMaxeiiBCXBy  b Byaax  b paMxax  ochobhofo  h 6H3Hec-o6pa30BaHHH.  Ha 
cero/iHaniHHH  /lent  oneni,  Ba>KHO  ccJ)opMHpoBaxi>  /locxaxonnyio  npocnoHKy 
nacenenna,  Koxopaa  cnocoGna  ne  xoubko  pacnoanaxB  noBtie  HHHOBaiinoHHBie 
HanpaBneHM  ^leaxentnocxH  6y^iymero  Gnaneca,  no  n oGnajiaiomeH 
ccJ)opMHpoBaHHBiMH  KOMnexeHiiHHMH  jinsL  Hx  peai[H3aLiHH,  a 3/iecB  y>Ke  6e3 
KBanncJjHiiHpoBaHHOH  no^i;iep>KKH  n cJjopMnpoBannH  HHcJ)pacxpyKxypBi 
o6pa30Baxein>HOH  cncxeMti  ne  oGohxhcb.  HoaxoMy  ojihhm  h3  npnopnxexoB 
cxpaxernnecKoro  paxBHXHH  aKonoMnnecKoro  ynnBepcnxexa  ^ioidkhbi  cxaxB 
Hccne^iOBaHHH  KmoneBtix  sneMenxoB  KpeaxHBHoro  Knacxepa 
npe/inpHHHMaxeiiBCKOH  SKOcncxeMti  CaMapcKon  oGnacxn,  no3BoiMioniHe: 

• paapaGoxaxB  Mo^tent  copnaiiBHoro  nncjjxa  Kax  ochobbi  nocxpoenna 
npe^inpHHHMaxeiiBCKOH  SKOcncxeMBi  CaMapcKon  oGnacxn; 

• BBi^iennxB  loiioneBBie  aneMenxBi  KpeaxHBHoro  KJiacxepa 
npe/inpHHHMaxeiiBCKOH  SKOcncxeMBi  CaMapcKon  oGnacxn; 

• nocxpoHXB  Moslem,  npe/inpnHHMaxeiiBCKoro  ynnBepcnxexa  Kax  ocnoBti 
HnnoBapnonnoro  axonoMnnecxoro  paaBHxna  pernona; 

• paapaGoxaxB  oGpaaoBaxentnBie  cxan/iapxBi  n nporpaMMti  oGynenna 
npe^inpnnHMaxeiiBCXBy  b cncxcMe  /lononnnxentnoro  npocJjeccnonaiiBnoro 
o6pa30BanHH. 

HocnejinHe  ro^tti  6hijm  jjocxaxonno  cnoJxnBiMH  jijm  paaBHxna 
npe/inpnnHMaxeiiBCXBa  ne  xontxo  b Pocchh,  ho  h b ^ipyrnx  cxpanax.  HoaxoMy 
o6cy>x^ieHHe  hobbix  bbi30bob  rjio6ajiBHOH  3xohomhxh  HeB03M0>xH0  6e3  pcajinaaiinn 
paannnHBix  xnnoB  HnniiHaxHB  n cxpaxernn,  nanpaBnennBix  na  noompenne 
npe/inpHHHMaxeiiBCXBa,  Bxmonaa  Bne/ipenne  hobbix  oGpaaoBaxeiiBHBix  Mo^ienen 
o6yneHHH,  npo/iBH>xeHHe  xoncyjiBxaiiHOHHOH  no^i;iep>xxH  npe/inpnnHMaxeiieH,  nxo, 
B xonennoM  nxore,  noaBonnx  nepenxn  x peanBHOMy  cJiynxiiHOHHpoBaHHio 
npe/inpHHHMaxeiiBcxoH  MO/ienn  coBpeMennoro  axonoMnnecxoro  ynHBepcnxexa. 
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GALINA  ZASHCHITINA 

METAPHORS  IN  THE  PRESS:  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  WORKING  WITH 
NEWSPAPER  TROPES  TO  IMPROVE  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
COMPETENCE 

Abstract 

The  given  article  intends  to  focus  on  some  approaches  to  teaching  English  as  a 
second  language  at  an  advanced  or  proficient  level.  The  paper  primarily  deals  with 
the  ways  in  which  stylistic  aspect  of  newspaper  language  can  be  put  to  use  by 
university  students  thus  becoming  an  integral  part  of  their  classroom  discourse.  The 
study  aims  at  presenting  newspaper  metaphors  as  cognitive  units  of  the  language 
which,  in  its  turn,  allows  one  to  consider  them  cultural  items  as  they  often  have 
realia  behind  them.  Newspaper  language,  sensitive  to  any  fact  of  daily  life  vastly  use 
metaphors,  and  given  that  it  seems  evident  that  by  mastering  newspaper  metaphors 
adult  learners  dramatically  increase  their  chances  of  becoming  competent  language 
users. 

Introduction 

As  teachers  and  scholars  grow  to  understand  how  much  the  special  language 
media  as  well  as  different  types  of  discourse  matter  in  language  learning  and 
communication  they  come  to  see  that  stylistic  aspect  of  the  language  may  become  an 
integral  and  invaluable  part  of  teaching  English  to  advanced  adult  learners  especially 
to  university  students  of  linguistics  or  those  majoring  in  pedagogy  (MDE,  2004). 
Despite  some  theorists  claims  that  the  stylistics  of  a language  should  be  studied  only 
in  connection  with  selective  courses  or  that  it  must  be  confined  solely  to  the 
postgraduate  studies,  we  strongly  believe  that  integrating  stylistic  analysis  into 
everyday  language  learning  activities  will  only  contribute  to  a more  effective  foreign 
language  acquisition.  Thus  any  limited  approach  to  the  place  of  stylistics  in  the 
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English  curriculum  can  no  longer  be  fully  accepted.  We  also  tend  to  agree  with 
McIntyre  who  considers  the  teaching  of  stylistics  in  further  and  higher  education 
arguing  that  “for  students  to  get  the  most  from  stylistics,  it  needs  to  be  taught 
alongside  core  methodological  principles  from  linguistics”  (Jeffries  & McIntyre, 
2011;  Jeffries,  2009).  Given  that  and  relying  on  the  existing  achievements  in  the 
field  (Cameron,  2003),  we  think  it  possible  to  assume  that  by  focusing  more  on 
stylistic  analysis  of  news  and  feature  newspaper  articles’  discourse  university 
students  can  not  only  get  an  insight  into  how  English  works  but  master  the 
techniques  of  non-literary  texts  analysis  and  interpretation,  work  out  the 
mechanisms  and  strategies  of  compositional  discourse  patterns  which  in  its  turn  will 
undoubtedly  contribute  to  achieving  excellence  in  English.  University  students  of 
linguistics  master  a foreign  language  more  conscientiously  when  analyzing  it  from 
stylistic  perspective,  starting  with  the  whole  text  and  then  proceeding  to  the  study  of 
each  detail  within  it.  A student  sees  each  part  of  the  text,  each  line  and  word  in 
context.  And  as  the  student  becomes  more  sophisticated  this  knowledge  becomes 
more  sharply  contrasted  with  naive  or  purely  participatory  reaction. 

Stylistic  aspect  of  metaphors  in  newspaper  discourse 

The  necessity  to  highlight  the  practical  application  of  stylistic  analysis  of  non- 
literary  discourse,  namely  that  of  newspapers  and  consequently,  educating  students 
of  linguistics  into  this  useful  habit  is  predetermined  by  a number  of  reasons.  As 
newspaper  texts  are  widely  available  either  in  printed  or  on-line  form,  it  is  strongly 
recommended  that  teachers  in  the  classroom  should  take  every  opportunity  in 
encouraging  their  students  to  analyze  the  way  various  expressive  means  of  the 
language  are  set  to  work  in  different  texts,  approaching  the  former  not  as  purely 
decorative  means  but  as  those  language  units  which  can  also  help  to  succeed  in  what 
is  called  “a  cross  cultural  communication”.  Thus  tropes,  such  as  metaphor  can  be  of 
great  help  in  shedding  new  light  on  the  aspects  of  language  which  could  previously 
seem  vague  and  obscure  to  an  untrained  eye,  of  no  more  use  than  ornamental 
language  units.  It  follows  from  the  above  mentioned  that  advanced  learners  of 
English  must  be  encouraged  to  see  that  not  only  fiction  writers  but  also  newspaper 
journalists  resort  to  figurative  language  in  order  to  convey  concepts  originally 
developed  by  and  addressed  to  a different  audience  (Di  Bari  & Gouthier,  2004). 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  an  uncommon  situation  when  working  with  university 
students  of  English  at  Moscow  State  Linguistic  University,  the  author  of  the  study 
finds  that  they  are  eager  to  identify  tropes  and  analyze  their  significance  in  all  kinds 
of  literary  texts  but  are  quite  unwilling  to  do  so  when  it  comes  to  newspaper 
discourse.  Newspaper  texts  are  traditionally  approached  and  treated  by  both  teachers 
and  students  as  ample  sources  of  cliches  and  hackneyed  speech  patterns  and  the 
former  consider  them  useful  only  in  terms  of  the  factual  information  they  can  give  a 
student.  The  stylistic  aspect  of  newspaper  discourse  is  often  disregarded  and  a 
search  for  tropes  as  well  as  their  further  analysis  is  often  neglected,  presumably  as 
having  very  little  practical  use.  There  seem  to  be  at  least  three  (and  in  fact  there  are 
many  more)  comprehensive  explanations  for  the  problem:  one  is  that  students  of 
English  as  a target  language  may  have  poor  knowledge  of  the  system  of  tropes 
existing  in  the  language,  another  is  that  they  are  unaware  of  the  possibilities  that 
newspaper  tropes  offer  in  terms  of  language  learning  and  what  is  more  they  do  not 
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see  that  by  mastering  newspaper  tropes,  metaphors  in  particular,  they  reduce  the 
chances  for  cross-cultural  miscommunication  which  is  often  the  case  “when  a 
person  of  one  culture”,  i.e.  a native  English-speaking  journalist  or  reporter,  sends  a 
message  using  figurative  language  to  “a  person  of  another  culture”  i.e.  a student  of 
English  (Adler,  1991). 

Such  close  attention  to  the  stylistic  means  of  newspaper  language  is 
preconditioned  by  a number  of  reasons.  First,  it  is  the  assumption  that  newspaper 
discourse  is  abundant  in  the  data  of  versatile  character  which  allows  individuals  to 
confront  us  not  only  with  facts  but  also  with  an  extensive  range  of  stereotypes, 
norms  and  values  which  may  seem  unfamiliar  or  even  alien  to  a person  of  another 
culture.  Second,  it  is  in  newspaper  texts  and  namely  in  feature  articles  that  we 
observe  subjective  evaluation  domineering  over  factual  component  or  emotions 
taking  over  phenomena  that  seem  rational.  Objective  reality  is  interpreted  in 
newspaper  discourse  along  two  lines:  explicitly  through  plain  facts  as  well  as 
implicitly  through  various  language  means  among  which  such  tropes  as  metaphor, 
based  on  imagery  and  interplay  of  meanings,  are  prevalent.  Newspapers  are  known 
to  react  instantly  to  any  daily  event  and  with  other  types  of  mass  media  winning 
over  the  targeted  addressee,  newspapers  are  becoming  increasingly  competitive  in 
presenting  their  opinion.  (Richardson,  2006)  As  sources  of  metaphors  are  man  and 
his  pursuits,  nature,  history  and  mythology  they  become  indispensable  in 
representing  all  fields  of  man  activity  with  a marked  bias  towards  those  concerning 
political,  economic  and  social  issues  (Rodriguez  Marquez,  2010). 

Discussion 

The  author  of  the  given  paper  believes  that  working  out  a number  of  classroom 
strategies  one  may  try  to  bridge  the  gap  between  a fear  of  tropes  and  their  effective 
decoding  in  newspaper  texts  which  will  eventually  turn  stylistic  analysis  of  language 
means  into  an  attractive  challenge.  First,  it  is  highly  recommended  to  focus  students’ 
attention  on  newspaper  metaphors  as,  genuine  and  trite,  they  stand  out 
conspicuously  in  the  texts  catching  the  students’  eye.  Thus,  assisted  by  the  teacher, 
they  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  metaphors  are  the  products  of  two-fold 
perception  and  not  a displacement  of  words  but  the  natural  outcome  of  thought 
achieved  by  comparison.  It  is  always  a result  of  some  creative  process  at  the 
background  of  the  text  as  a whole.  What  is  more,  the  students  start  to  see  that  in  case 
of  metaphor  we  get  a fusion  of  things  that  are  brought  together.  The  degree  of  fusion 
may  be  different  and  it  depends  very  much  on  the  syntactical  function  of  metaphor. 
Second,  the  author  suggests  that  at  this  stage  teachers  should  not  only  get  their 
students  into  the  linguistic  nature  and  properties  of  metaphor,  but  work  out  activities 
that  will  allow  the  students  to  see  the  way  metaphors  work  in  newspaper  texts 
primarily  as  tools  serving  the  purpose  of  encoding  the  message  produced  by  the 
sender.  Decoding,  in  its  turn,  may  require  some  mental  effort  on  their  part,  as 
metaphors  are  complex  cognitive  units  (Semino,  2008;  Wikberg,  2004).  It  is  also 
believed  that  a number  of  theories  of  metaphor  such  as  those  worked  out  by  Lakoff 
& Johnson  (1980)  or  Turner  (1991)  can  be  of  help  for  those  teachers  determined  to 
motivate  their  students  into  decoding  newspaper  metaphors,  as  according  to  the 
given  views  of  Lakoff  & Johnson  (1980),  metaphors  can  help  us  define  and 
construct  the  reality  “as  the  concept  is  metaphorically  structured,  the  activity  is 
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metaphorically  structured,  and,  consequently,  the  language  is  metaphorically 
structured”. 

Classroom  activities  for  students  can  be  arranged  starting  from  the  simplest 
tasks  and  then  gradually  increasing  the  level  of  difficulty  which  can  be  suggested 
next  to  each  activity  heading.  (Harmer,  1991)  The  teacher  prepares  examples  of 
metaphors,  borrowed  from  a number  of  quality  newspaper  texts,  referring  to  man’s 
activity  as  well  as  samples  of  metaphors  which  often  personify  political  and 
economic  reality.  The  students  are  encouraged  to  analyze  and  interpret  these 
metaphors  and  do  some  follow-up  activities  which  include  spotting  and  highlighting 
metaphors  in  newspaper  articles  and  headlines  on  their  own  as  the  teacher  controls 
feedback  giving  the  clues  if  needed.  For  example,  the  students  can  be  offered  a 
headline: 

School  Budget  Cuts:  Careers  Advice,  Music  and  Art  among  First  Casualties 
(The  Guardian,  2010) 

The  follow-up  activities  may  read  as  follows: 

1 . Look  at  the  following  headline  and  elicit  a metaphor.  Say  to  which  spheres 
of  human  activity  (war,  games,  competition,  sports,  etc.)  it  may  refer  to? 
What  makes  you  think  so?  Can  you  guess  the  content  of  the  article  judging 
from  its  headline? 

If  the  students  experience  any  difficulty  in  decoding  the  idea  behind  the 
metaphor  in  the  headline,  the  teacher  should  provide  them  with  the  context  to  form 
the  background  for  a better  understanding. 

After  the  students  familiarize  themselves  with  the  contents  of  the  article,  another 
set  of  tasks  checking  comprehension  can  follow: 

2.  Comment  on  the  author’s  intention  behind  the  metaphor.  Do  you  think  this 
metaphor  is  effective  enough?  Give  reasons  explaining  the  author’s  choice  of 
language  means  to  express  his  opinion  that  way.  What  are  the  ways  in  which 
the  idea  expressed  by  the  metaphor  in  the  headline  is  further  developed  or 
explained  in  the  body  of  the  article?  Translate  the  headline  into  your 
language.  Focus  on  the  changes  you  have  to  make  to  keep  the  image/concept 
unchanged. 

In  addition,  a number  of  various  tasks  can  be  produced,  aimed  at  a closer  and 
more  demanding  analysis  of  newspaper  metaphors.  For  instance,  the  whole  article  or 
an  extract  containing  a prolonged  metaphor  can  be  offered  to  students’  attention.  As 
we  know,  a prolonged  metaphor  is  not  confined  to  one  image  but  involves  a number 
of  contributory  images.  It  is  obligatory  on  the  teacher’s  part  to  decide  whether  these 
supporting  images  as  well  as  the  central  one  should  be  italicized  or  highlighted  in 
the  text  such  as  that: 

The  great  EU  power  carve-up  has  begun.  It  is  a battle  fought  with  high-flown 
rhetoric,  backroom  horse-trading,  "strongly  worded  statements",  audacious  leaks  to 
the  press  and  brinkmanship.  The  battlefield  is  a staid  debating  chamber  at  the 
European  Parliament  in  Brussels  and  there  is  not  a tank  or  a pikestaff  in  sight. 
Twenty  first  century  Europe  prefers  jaw-jaw  to  war-war  (The  Guardian,  2003). 

As  students’  competence  grows  the  tasks  can  become  more  challenging  with  all 
the  clues  to  both  the  central  image  metaphor  and  the  supporting  ones  removed  from 
the  text.  The  follow  up  activities  can  involve  such  tasks  as  retelling  the  text, 
translating  metaphoric  structures,  explaining  the  choice  of  expression  or 
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commenting  on  the  pragmatic  aspect  of  the  metaphor  and  its  role  in  the  text.  The 
teacher  can  also  create  some  additional  tasks  for  further  practice  in  decoding 
metaphors,  and  offer  activities  aimed  at  dealing  with  metaphors  viewing  them  as 
effective  tools  of  political  influence.  The  students  can  be  asked  to  figure  out  what 
type  of  realia  - those  culture  specific  elements,  which  are  often  abundant  in 
politicians’  speeches  all  over  the  globe  - are  behind  the  metaphors  present  in  the  text 
in  question.  The  number  of  such  tasks  depends  on  students’  language  proficiency 
and  is  an  option. 

Conclusion 

In  this  article  we  have  discussed  the  importance  and  a method  of  teaching  to 
perceive  and  decode  newspaper  metaphors,  which,  we  assume,  can  be  effective  in 
teaching  some  other  tropes,  such  as  metonymy,  periphrasis  or  simile  observed  in 
newspaper  texts.  We  have  briefly  outlined  the  ways  of  getting  students  of  English  as 
a target  language  to  practice  their  skills  in  practical  application  of  their  knowledge 
of  stylistics.  The  types  of  tasks  which  can  be  set,  communicative  activities  designed 
to  monitor  the  progress  made  and  to  motivate  the  students,  as  well  as  the  speed 
expected  from  the  students,  are  subject  to  any  change  depending  on  the  kind  of 
feedback  a teacher  wants  to  get  from  the  students.  We  imply  that  further,  more 
detailed  research  into  the  matter  is  needed.  It  should  be  mentioned  though,  that  the 
applied  method  may  prove  effective  only  on  condition  that  the  listed  activities  are 
introduced  to  students  on  a regular  basis. 
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ROZA  INSHINA  & LYUDMILA  MURZALIMOVA 

LEGAL  PORTION  IN  RUSSIAN  INHERITANCE  LAW 

Right  to  inherit  is  one  of  the  basic  human  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  Russian  Federation.  The  state  has  set  rules  according  to  which  after  a person ’s 
death  his  or  her  property  is  inherited  by  other  persons.  The  Russian  civil  legislation 
establishes  the  institution  of  legal  portions  that  is  meant  to  protect  rights  of  poor 
people  on  the  one  hand,  and  enables  forced  heirs  to  abuse  their  rights  derogating 
from  rights  of  other  heirs. 


The  right  to  inherit  guaranteed  by  Article  35  c.  4 of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Russian  Federation  [10]  ensures  transfer  of  a testator’s  property  to  other  persons  in 
accordance  with  procedure  set  by  the  legal  legislation. 

The  Civil  Code  of  the  Russian  Federation  has  Section  V “Inheritance  Law”  [5] 
with  structured  legal  norms  regulating  the  institution  of  inheritance. 

In  case  of  inheritance  the  decedent’s  property  (estate,  inherited  property)  is 
transferred  to  other  persons  by  way  of  universal  succession,  id  est  as  it  is,  as  a whole 
and  at  the  same  moment,  unless  the  provisions  of  the  RF  Civil  Code  [5]  state 
otherwise. 

Pursuant  to  Article  1111  of  the  RF  Civil  Code  [5]  the  Russian  inheritance  law 
assumes  two  main  grounds  for  inheritance  - under  a will  and  under  the  law.  In 
accordance  with  the  abovementioned  article  inheritance  under  the  law  occurs  when 
and  to  the  extent  it  is  not  altered  by  a will,  and  in  other  cases  specified  in  the  RF 
Civil  Code  [5]. 

It  is  evident  that  inheritance  under  the  law  is  subordinate  to  inheritance  under  a 
will.  In  the  cases  when  the  testator  has  clearly  expressed  his  or  her  will  having 
disposed  of  the  property  upon  his  or  her  death  inheritance  shall  occur  in  accordance 
with  the  testator’s  will  and  not  the  rules  set  by  the  state.  This  principle  that  was 
characteristic  of  the  previous  legislation  in  the  field  of  inheritance  law  was  further 
developed  in  the  third  part  of  the  RF  Civil  Code  [9]. 

Classical  definition  of  will  in  civil  terms  was  given  by  O.  S.  Ioffe  and  reads  as 
follows,  “will  is  a unilateral  formal  personal  deal  of  disposal  made  on  the  occasion 
of  death  to  regulate  hereditary  succession”  [8,  p.  309]. 

Pursuant  to  Article  1118  c.  1 of  the  RF  Civil  Code  [5]  disposal  of  property  on 
the  occasion  of  death  can  be  implemented  only  by  means  of  a will.  A will  shall  be 
drawn  up  in  a form  strictly  determined  by  law.  Rules  related  to  will  execution 
procedure  shall  be  observed. 

Freedom  of  testation  is  the  main  principle  of  will  [15,  p.  79].  Rules  of  Chapter 
62  of  the  RF  Civil  Code  [5]  ensure  greater  freedom  of  testation  than  any  previous 
Russian  legislation,  both  pre-revolutionary  and  soviet.  In  particular,  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  secrecy  of  will  are  ensured,  the  legal  portion  percentage  is  decreased, 
there  is  a possibility  to  choose  the  form  of  will  execution,  specific  conditions  of  a 
person’s  testamentary  capacity  are  provided  [1]. 

Freedom  of  testation  is  guaranteed  by  Article  1119  of  the  RF  Civil  Code  [5] 
means  the  following.  The  testator  is  entitled  to  dispose  of  any  property,  in  particular 
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specify  in  the  will  property  that  he/she  may  buy  in  future.  The  testator  is  entitled  to 
mention  in  the  will  any  persons  at  his/her  discretion,  both  forced  heirs  and  persons 
that  do  not  belong  to  this  group,  to  determine  the  shares  of  property  to  be  transferred 
to  heirs  and  to  substitute  heirs  in  accordance  with  Article  1121  c.  2 of  the  RF  Civil 
Code  [5],  The  law  entitles  the  testator  to  disinherit  one,  several  or  all  forced  heirs 
without  giving  any  reasons  for  such  decision  and  to  include  some  other  orders  into 
the  will  in  the  cases  specified  in  the  RF  Civil  Code  [5].  Besides,  the  testator  is 
entitled  to  cancel  or  to  amend  the  will  that  was  made,  moreover  the  testator  is  not 
obliged  to  inform  anyone  about  the  contents,  execution,  amendment  or  cancellation 
of  the  will. 

The  principle  of  freedom  of  testation  is  restricted  by  the  rules  of  the  RF  Civil 
Code  [5]  dealing  with  legal  portions.  Some  authors  state  that  provisions  about  the 
legal  portion  impose  on  the  testator  an  obligation  to  provide  material  alimentation  to 
certain  persons  [2]. 

O.  S.  Ioffe  defines  the  main  point  of  legal  portion  as  a sort  of  minimum  for 
forced  heirs  [7,  p.  317]. 

In  accordance  with  Article  1 149  c.  1 of  the  RF  Civil  Code  [5]  the  right  for  legal 
portion  is  granted  to  underage  or  disabled  children  of  the  testator,  his/her  disabled 
spouse  and  parents,  and  disabled  dependents  of  the  testator.  The  amount  of  such 
legal  portion  is  no  less  than  half  of  the  share  that  would  be  due  to  them  in  case  of 
inheritance  under  the  law. 

According  to  G.  S.  Limanskiy  the  provision  on  legal  portion  of  inheritance  is 
not  mandatory  any  longer.  In  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Civil  Code  of  the 
RSFSR  [4]  of  1964  claims  of  forced  heirs  were  satisfied  without  taking  into 
consideration  their  financial  standing,  need  for  certain  property,  actual  capacity  to 
work.  Respective  share  was  assigned  to  those  who  did  not  need  specific  inherited 
property,  was  well-off,  and/or  had  a permanent  source  of  income  unlike  the  heir  in 
whose  favour  the  will  was  made.  As  a result  realization  of  the  provision  regarding 
the  right  to  a legal  portion  came  into  collision  with  the  purpose  of  its  introduction 

[Ill- 

Such  law  enforcement  practice  was  recognized  to  be  unreasoned  by  the 
Constitutional  Court  of  the  Russian  Federation  and  it  was  represented  in  its  ruling  JNe 
209-0  “On  refusal  to  accept  for  consideration  complaint  of  Ms.  Kurkina  Elena 
Anatolievna  with  respect  to  violation  of  her  constitutional  rights  by  Article  535  of 
the  RSFSR  Civil  Code”  dated  December  9,  1999  [12].  In  this  ruling  the 
Constitutional  Court  points  out  that  analysis  of  the  practice  of  use  of  Article  535  of 
the  RSFSR  Civil  Code  [4]  shows  that  legal  portion  is  treated  by  courts  as  an 
absolutely  imperative  provision  without  taking  into  account  factual  background  of 
each  specific  case,  in  particular  whether  a disabled  heir  by  force  of  law  has  his/her 
own  property,  whether  he/she  contributed  to  common  property  accumulation, 
duration  of  joint  use  thereof  Providing  to  an  heir  legal  portion  in  Hill  on  all 
occasions  and  incorrect  determination  of  persons  who  are  entitled  to  get  a legal 
portion  of  inheritance  can  result  in  violation  of  the  principle  of  social  justice  and 
debarring  people  of  the  right  for  judicial  defense. 

Judicial  evaluation  of  such  circumstances  is  necessary,  because  judicial  control 
is  an  essential  guarantee  of  protection  of  people’s  constitutional  rights. 
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The  RF  Constitutional  Count  ruled  that  provision  of  Article  535  of  the  RSFSR 
Civil  Code  [4]  on  the  right  for  legal  portion  did  not  exclude  the  right  of  other  heirs 
to  submit  a claim  asking  to  check  grounds  for  recognition  of  the  person’s  right  for  a 
legal  portion  and  to  alter  its  amount  proceeding  from  the  factual  background  of  the 
specific  case  (whether  the  person  that  has  right  for  a legal  portion  has  his/her  own 
property  sufficient  for  living)  on  the  basis  of  the  principle  of  social  justice  and 
requirement  to  restrict  the  right  to  inherit  guaranteed  to  people  [12]  in  strict 
compliance  with  the  purposes  recognized  by  the  Constitution. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  efficient  civil  legislation  restricts  the  right  for  a legal 
portion  by  provisions  about  undeserving  heirs:  an  undeserving  forced  heir  is  not 
invited  to  inheritance  [11].  In  Article  1117  c.  4 of  the  RF  Civil  Code  [5]  it  is  clearly 
stated  that  provisions  dealing  with  undeserving  heirs  are  applicable  to  heirs  that 
have  a right  for  a legal  portion. 

Besides,  rights  of  forced  heirs  are  restricted  by  Article  1 149  c.  4 of  the  RF  Civil 
Code  [5].  If  exercising  the  right  for  a legal  portion  results  in  impossibility  to  transfer 
to  the  heir  specified  in  the  will  any  assets  that  were  not  used  by  the  forced  heir 
during  the  testator's  lifetime  but  were  used  by  the  heir  specified  in  the  will  for 
residence  (a  dwelling  house,  an  apartment)  or  as  the  main  source  of  income 
(instruments  of  labour,  boutique)  the  court,  taking  into  account  the  financial 
standing  of  forced  heirs,  is  entitled  to  reduce  the  legal  portion  amount  or  to  refuse  to 
adjudge  it. 

This  innovation  in  the  Russian  inheritance  law  is  aimed,  first  of  all,  at  enhancing 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  testation  and  protection  of  interests  of  heirs  specified  in 
the  will,  because  persons  that  make  a claim  for  a legal  portion  are  not  always  poor. 

In  opinion  of  M.  V.  Telyukina  Article  1149  c.  4 of  the  RF  Civil  Code  [5] 
describes  the  situation  that  can  be  characterized  as  abuse  of  the  right  of  a forced  heir. 
The  right  abuse  lies  in  the  fact  that  a forced  heir  that  is  not  in  need  uses  his/her  right 
for  a legal  portion  to  take  property  from  an  heir  who  needs  it.  On  the  basis  of  the 
foregoing  M.  V.  Telyukina  makes  a conclusion  that  provisions  of  Article  1149  c.  4 
of  the  RF  Civil  Code  [5]  correspond  to  provisions  of  Article  10  c.  2 of  the  RF  Civil 
Code  [5],  which  says  that  if  a right  is  abused  the  court  is  entitled  to  refuse  to  protect 
such  right.  Cancellation  of  a legal  portion  can  be  treated  as  an  unconditional  refusal 
to  protect  the  right  [13]. 

It  should  be  acknowledged  that  Russian  civil  legislation  has  set  that  legal 
portion  reduction  or  refusal  to  adjudge  it  shall  be  realized  in  a judicial  procedure. 

In  that  case  the  court  considers  the  factual  circumstances  and  evaluates  the 
financial  standing  of  forced  heirs  and  other  heirs.  There  is  another  opinion, 
according  to  which  the  court  shall  not  compare  the  financial  standing  of  forced  and 
other  heirs,  but  shall  compare  a forced  heir’s  financial  standing  with  the  subsistence 
minimum  [13]. 

In  legal  literature  there  is  a viewpoint  that  when  a legal  portion  is  determined,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  the  financial  standing  of  the  heir  that  makes  a claim  for  a 
legal  portion  according  to  the  rules  set  in  the  legislation.  For  example,  M.  Yu. 
Barshchevskiy  suggests  “setting  a new  procedure  for  determination  of  a legal 
portion  for  certain  categories  of  heirs  with  differentiation  depending  on  the  financial 
standing  of  the  forced  heir”  [3]. 
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The  list  of  forced  heirs  specified  in  the  civil  legislation  is  also  subject  to 
criticism.  For  example,  N.  B.  Demina  points  out  that  “inclusion  of  testator’s 
dependents  into  forced  heirs  on  equal  terms  is  unreasoned  as  legally  these  persons 
are  not  members  of  his/her  family”  [6].  In  Demina’s  opinion  financial  support  of 
such  dependents  was  voluntarily  assumed  by  the  testator  at  his/her  own  discretion 
and  not  on  any  legal  ground,  and  therefore  it  is  a form  of  the  testator’s  charity 
activities.  If  providing  such  financial  support  to  his/her  dependents  the  testator  does 
not  include  them  into  the  will,  does  not  assign  to  them  any  property,  such 
testamentary  intention  of  the  testator  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  testator  believes 
his/her  voluntarily  assumed  obligation  has  been  fulfilled  and  he/she  sees  no  grounds 
to  continue  rendering  financial  support  to  the  said  persons.  N.  B.  Demina  considers 
it  to  be  illogical  to  impose  such  obligation  on  the  testator’s  relatives  who  did  not 
participate  in  selection  of  the  dependent,  choosing  the  type  and  amount  of  financial 
support  due  to  him/her  [6]. 

In  the  authors’  opinion  this  viewpoint  is  reasonable.  Moreover,  it  is  supposed 
that  when  the  testator  renders  material  support  to  dependents  during  his/her  lifetime 
he/she  has  certain  money  amounts  that  he/she  can  spend  on  their  alimentation  and 
financial  support.  Let’s  consider  a particular  case.  The  source  of  money  amounts  can 
be  labour  activities  of  the  testator,  and  consequently  the  source  of  financial  support 
rendered  to  dependents  and  alimentation  to  relatives  is  the  salary  regularly  drawn  by 
the  testator. 

In  accordance  with  Article  83  c.  1.6  of  the  RF  Labour  Code  [14]  labour  contract 
shall  be  terminated  if  the  employee  dies  or  is  recognized  to  be  dead  or  missing  by 
court.  Thus  labour  relations  are  terminated  upon  the  testator’s  death  and  the 
testator’s  relatives  lose  stable  financial  support  rendered  from  the  testator’s  salary 
and  at  the  same  time  the  burden  of  alimentation  of  the  testator’s  dependents  is 
imposed  on  them. 

Support  of  unemployable  categories  of  persons  is  the  state’s  duty.  The  Russian 
Federation  has  undertaken  this  duty  pursuant  to  Articles  7,  39  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Russian  Federation  [10].  The  right  to  get  social  allowance  from  the  state  is  a 
directly  applied  right  of  anyone  entitled  to  get  such  allowance.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  provisions  of  Article  1149  of  the  RF  Civil  Code  [5]  N.  B.  Demina 
draws  a conclusion  that  in  this  way  the  state  transfers  the  duty  to  provide 
alimentation  to  the  testator’s  relatives,  thus  derogating  directly  applied  right  of  the 
testator’s  relatives  for  getting  the  inheritance  [6]. 

In  the  authors’  opinion  if  the  financial  standing  of  a forced  heir  makes  it 
possible  to  reduce  his/her  share  without  causing  substantial  damage  or  to  refuse  to 
adjudge  it,  if  the  forced  heir’s  own  property  is  sufficient  for  living,  it  shall  be  taken 
into  account  by  court  when  considering  reduction  of  the  legal  portion  or  refusal  to 
adjudge  it. 

Amendments  made  to  the  civil  legislation  show  that  the  testator’s  free 
testamentary  intention  expressed  in  a will  is  more  strictly  protected  by  the  state. 
Legal  norms  set  in  the  efficient  RF  Civil  Code  [5]  governing  the  institution  of  legal 
portion  acknowledge  priority  of  the  will  as  compared  with  the  previous  legislation 
[4]. 
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AHATOJIMM  rEHHAflbEBMH  MAfl>KyrA,  3JlbBMPA  HAMJIEBHA 
MJlbBCOBA/  ANATOLY  MADZHUGA,  ELVIRA  ILYASOVA 

OOPMMPOBAHME  3fl0P0BbEC03MflA10mEM  (CAHOrEHHOM) 
0BPA30BATEJlbH0M  CPEflbl  B MHHOBAUMOHHbIX  yCJlOBMJlX 

FORMATION  OF  HEALTHY  (SANOGENIC)  EDUCATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENT  IN  INNOVATIVE  CONDITIONS 

AHHOTaiiiin  / Abstract 

B /laHHOH  cxaxBe  npe^tcxaBnenti  noHaxHH  «3/topoBi>ec6eperaiomaH 

oOpaaoBaxenBHaa  cpe/ta»  h «3/topoBBeco3H/iaiomaH  o6pa30Baxei[BHaH  cpe/ta»  h 
aBxopcKoe  onpezteneHHe  sxhx  cJjeHOMeHonoxHHecKHx  Kaxeropnii,  paccMoxpeHti 
oco6eHHOcxH  B3aHMOCBH3H  caHoxeHHOH  HanpaBneHHOcxH  y ne/taroroB  h cxy/tenxoB 
c xHnoM  cJ)opMHpyeMOH  B npopecce  hx  BBaHMo/teiicxBHH  oOpaBOBaxenBHoii  cpe/tti, 
MexaHH3MBi  cJ)opMHpoBaHHa  oco6oro  BH^ia  KonnHHF-noBe/teHHH  - caHoreHHoii 
pecJrneKCHH  y cyGiexxoB  oOpaaoBaxentHoro  npopecca.  Oco6oe  BKHManne  aBxopti 
y;teiraiox  BonpocaM  opraHHBapHH  3/topoBi>eco3H^iaiomeH  oGpaaoBaxenBHOH  cpejtbi  b 
yHpe>K/ieHHHX  paanHHHoro  xnna  h BH^ia  h xapaKxepncxHKe  6a30Bbix  no^txo^tOB  h 
npHHiiHnoB  ee  Mo^tennpoBaHHa. 

This  paper  gives  the  definition  of  the  concepts  of  «health-caring  educational 
environment))  and  «health-creating  educational  environment)),  and  proposes  the 
author's  own  definition  of  these  phenomenological  categories.  It  also  considers  the 
relationship  of  sanogenic  tendencies  which  students  and  teachers  develop,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  type  of  the  environment  which  is  formed  in  the  process  of  their 
interaction,  on  the  other  hand;  the  mechanisms  of  forming  a special  kind  of  copping 
behavior  - namely  sanogenic  reflection  by  the  subjects  of  the  educational  process. 
The  authors  pay  special  attention  to  the  organization  of  health-creating  educational 
environment  in  the  institutions  of  various  types  and  forms  and  to  the  characteristic 
of  the  basic  approaches  and  principles  of  its  modeling. 


B CHCxcMe  o6pa30BaHM  cxpanbi  nponcxo/iax  Kap.nHHajibHbie  HSMeneHna, 
HapeJieHHbie  na  co3/iaHHe  onxHManbHOH  cxpyKxypbi  ofipasoBanna,  a/iCKBaxHO 
oxpa>KaiouiHe  HbiHemnee  cocxoHHne  pbiHonnoro  ofiuiecxBa.  Tpa^iHpHOHHbie 
ofipasoBaxenbHbie  Mo^tenn  name  Bcero  OKasbiBaioxcH  ne  a/ianxnpoBaHHbiMH  k 
cxpeMHxenbHbiM  nepcMenaM  ofiuiecxBeHHo-aKOHOMHHecKoii  >kh3hh  cxpanbi  b cnny 
nea/ieKBaxHocxH  co/iep>KaHHH  ofipasoBannH  noxpefinocxHM  ofimecxBa.  Ha 
cero^iHHmHHH  /lenb  cJiopMnpyexcH  coiinajibHbm  3aKa3  ofimecxBenHocxn  na 
noziroxoBKy  Bcecxoponne  pasBHXbix  nnunocxen,  cnocofinbix  k caMocxoaxenbnon 
pafioxe,  yMeiomnx  .neiicxBOBaxb  b necxan/iapxHbix  onxyapnax  n no^i.nep>KHBaxb 
cxafinnbHoe  pasBHxne  OKpy>Kaiomero  copnonpnpo^iHoro  Mnpa  n Bcer.na 
omymatomnx  noxpefinocxb  b nenpepbiBHOM  ofipasoBannH. 

B ycJioBHax  coBpeMenHoro  HnnaMnnecKH  pasBHBaiomerocH  Mnpa  n cncxeMHon 
rjio6ajiH3aiiHH  MnpoBoro  coofimecxBa  ofipasoBanne  hoidkho  6bixb  opnenxHpoBano 
na  cJiopMHpoBaHHe  hhhhocxh,  cnocofinon  k pasHocxoponneMy,  penocxHOMy 
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BH;ieHHio,  anajiHay  cjio>khhx  npoGiieM  >kh3hh  o6mecTBa  h npnpo^iBi,  totoboh  k 
pemeHHio  paanHHHtix  npo6jieM  aHxponoreHHoro  xapaKxepa.  PeanHH  cero^iMiuHero 
MHpa  y6e>K/iaioT,  hto  cymecxByiomaH  CHCxeMa  o6pa30BaHHa  Hy>K;iaexcH  b 
KanecxBeHHO  hobom  no^ixo/ie,  onpe/tenaiomeM  /lantHeHiuyio  cxpaxernio  ero 
pa3BHXHH. 

Cero^iHH  B o6mecxBe  cJ)opMHpyexcH  cHcxeMHoe  noKHManne  npnopHxexHocxH 
HenoBenecKOH  Kyntxypti  nepe^i  xexHOJioFHeii  b nporpecce  pHBHUHBaiiHH, 
npHHiiHnHajiBHOH  6ecnepcneKXHBH0CXH  nontixoK  pemeHHH  rnoGanBHtix 
SKonorHHecKHx  h jiyxoBHtix  npoGiieM  hhcxo  xexHOKpaxHHecKHMH  Mexo^iaMH, 
6e3ajii>xepHaxHBHOcxH  kosboiiioiihh  o6mecxBa  h npnpo/iBi,  orpaHHHeHHOcxH 
3eMHBix  pecypcoB  h yrpo3Bi  sKOJiorHHecKoro  KpH3Hca,  necocxoaxenBHocxH 
B033peHHH  o «BceMorymecxBe»  HenoBenecxBa.  Ho,  c /ipyroii  cxopoHti,  b ycjioBHHx 
3K0H0M0iieHxpH3Ma  coBpeMeHHoro  o6mecxBa,  oGycnaBUHBaiomero 
noxpeOHxenBCKyio  opHeHxapHio  nenoBeKa,  cxanoBHXca  npoOneMaxHHHtiM  pa3BHXHe 
ero  B pycne  npHpo/iocoo6pa3HocxH  h Kyjii>xypocoo6pa3HocxH,  KoxopBie  BBicxynaiox 
Heo6x0^lHMBIM  yCHOBHCM  yCXOHHHBOrO  pa3BHXHH  PHBHJIHBailHH.  HajIHHHe  3XHX 
oGmeneiioBeHecKHx  npoGncM  /ioKa3i>iBaex,  hxo  MHpy  neoGxojiHMo  HOBoe 
Mo/iepHH3HpoBaHHoe  o6pa30BaHHe,  HapencHHoe  na  nepecxpoiiKy  coanaHHa  h 
jjeHxenBHOcxH  HenoBexa  b cooxbbxcxbhh  c aaKonaMH  npnpo^iBi. 

AKxyajiBHocxB  Hccne/ioBaHM  oGycnoBnena  cjio>KHBmeHCH  3KOHOMHHecKOH, 
3KOJIOrHHeCKOH  H nOUHXHHeCKOH  o6cXaHOBKOH,  Kap;iHHajIBHO  HBMeHHBIUeil  peHH, 
co/iep>KaHHe  h c|)yHKLiHH  o6pa30BaHHH  Kax  Ba>KHoro  cJ)aKxopa  copHajitHOH 
cxaGnjiBHOcxH,  npeeMHHxa  Kyntxypti,  pecypca  coxpaneHHa  HpaBCXBeHHoro, 
cJ)H3HHeCKOrO  H nCHXHHeCKOrO  3/lOpOBBH  M0I[0/ie>KH.  CnOJKHBIUaHCH  CHXyailHH 
cxHMynHpyex  noHCK  h BHe/ipeHHe  nporpeccHBHtix  xexHonorHH,  thGkhx 
opraHHBapHOHHBix  cJ)opM,  pa3pa6oxKy  npHHpHnoB  oGynenna  h BocnHxaHM, 
onpe^ieneHHe  3cJ)cJ)eKXHBHBix  cnoco6oB  HH/iMBH^tyantHoro  no^ixo^ia  k 
oGynaioiitHMCH.  cDopMHpoBaHHe  jihhhocxh,  3;iopoBOH,  copHantHo  ycxoiiHHBOH, 
a/ianxHpoBaHHOH  k ycnoBHaM  >kh3hh  h CHacxjiHBOH  - rnaBHaa  penB  coBpeMeHHoro 
o6pa30BaHHa.  Hapajiy  c xpa^iHpHOHHBiMH  cJjyHKLjHHMH  - oGynaiomefi, 
BocnHXBiBaiomeH  h pa3BHBaiomeH  - o6pa30BaHHe  h ero  HHCXHxyxBi  BtinonMiox 
cJjyHKLjHH  KyjiBxyponpeeMCXBeHHOcxH  h KynBxypoxBopnecxBa,  3/iopoBi>eco3H^iaHHa, 
copHajiBHOH  3amHXBi,  X.  e.  B coBpeMeHHBix  ycJiOBHax  Boxpacxaex  mhofo- 
cJjyHKiiHOHajiBHOcxB  o6pa30BaHHa. 

Jinn  PoccHH,  Kax  h mhofhx  ^ipyrnx  nocxcoBexcxHX  rocy/iapcxB,  ocoGaa  ponB  b 
H3MeHeHHH  CXpaXerHHeCXOFO  paXBHXHH  o6pa30BaHHH  OXBO/IHXCH  cJ)OpMHpOBaHHIO 
xyntxypBi  3;iopoBi>H  cy6T>exxoB  oOpaxoBaxenBHoro  npopecca,  ochob  3;iopoBoro 
o6pa3a  >XH3HH.  B 3axoH  Pocchhcxoh  Oe/iepapHn  «06  o6pa30BaHHH»  (2007  r.) 
BHecena  nonpaBxa,  onpe^ieiMiomaH  cJ)opMHpoBaHHe  /lyxoBHO-HpaBCXBeHHoii 
JIHHHOCXH,  OpHeHXHpOBaHHOH,  Ha  3/(OpOBI>ffl  H 6e30naCHBm  o6pa3  >XH3HH,  xax  O^lHO 
H3  OCHOBHBIX  oGuiHX  Xpe6oBaHHH  X CO/iep>XaHHIO  o6pa30BaHHH.  B «OCHOBHBIX 
HanpaBneHHHX  npaBHxenBCXBa  PcD  Ha  nepno^i  /lo  2012  ro/ia»,  b «KoHLienLiHH 
/loiirocpoHHoro  copHajiBHO-oxoHOMHHecxoro  paxBHXHH  PcD  Ha  nepno^i  no  2020 
ro/ia»,  B «HaLiHOHaiH>HOH  jjoxxpHHe  paxBHXHH  o6pa30BaHHH  P®  /lo  2025  ro/ia» 
oxMenaexcH,  hxo  cero^ina  npHopHxexHOH  3a;iaHeH  CHCxeMti  o6pa30BaHHH  b Hameii 
cxpane  HBnaexcH  BocnnxaHHe  nenoBexa  b ^lyxe  oxBexcxBeHHoro  oxHomenna  x 
Co6cXBeHHOMy  X^tOpOBtlO  H 3/lOpOBBIO  OXpy>XaiOmHX,  xax  HaHBBICmeH  COPHaHtHOH 
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ueHHocTH,  cJ)opMHpoBaHHe  BHcoKoro  ypoBHH  a^iopoBba  /texeii  h ynameHca 
MOJio/ie>KH  BO  Bcex  ero  acneKxax  - /lyxoBHOM,  ncHXHnecKOM,  cJ)H3HHecKOM. 

B Hacxoamee  BpeMa  b ne/taroxHHecKOH  npaKXHKe  HaMexHnacB  xen/teHiiHa  k 
nepexo^iy  ox  yHHcJjHpHpoBaHHoro  o6pa30BaHHa  k o6pa30BaHHio,  ynHXbiBaiomeMy 
jiHHHocxHbie  oco6eHHocxH  H cnoco6HocxH  Ka>K/ioro  HHjiHBHjia,  a xaK>Ke  ypoBent 
ero  3/iopoBba.  Hobbio  opHenxHpbi  o6pa30BaHHa  CMeipaiox  c|)OKyc  BKHManna  c 
cJ)OpMHpOBaHHa  3HaHHH,  yMeHHH  H HaBBIKOB  Ha  penOCXHOe  pa3BHXHe  JIHHHOCXH,  Ha 
cxHMynHpoBaHHe  peHHOcxHoro  oxHomenna  k 3/iopoBBio,  onpe/ienaiomero  b 
^laiiBHeHmeM  nonnoxy  peanHxapHH  >KH3HeHHBix  peneH  h cmbichob. 

CoBpeMOHHBie  Hccne/iOBaHHH  yKaxBiBaiox  na  xo,  hxo  xpajjHpHOHHBiH 
o6pa30Baxei[BHBiH  npopecc  HMeex  neraxHBHoe  BnnaHHe  na  cocxoanne  x^iopoBBa 
;iexeH.  Tax,  no  /laHHBiM  M.  M.  BexpyKHX  (2003),  B.  P.  KynMBi  (2009)  okoho  25- 
30%  Ttexeii,  npnxo^iamHX  b 1-e  xnaccBi,  hmoiox  xe  huh  hhbio  oxkho Henna  b 
cocxoaHHH  3;iopoBBa.  3a  nepno^i  oGynenna  b niKone  hhcho  3/iopoBBix  /lexen 
yMeHBHiaexca  b 4 paxa.  K OKOHnannio  hikoubi  y xpexH  BBinycKHHKOB  naOnio^iaioxca 
Hapyrnenna  cep/renno-cocy/iHcxoH  chcxcmbi,  hhcho  cxpa;iaiomHX  OnnxopyKocxBio 
yBenHHHBaexca  c 3%  ;io  30%,  HepBHO-ncHXHnecKHMH  paccxponcxBaMH  - c 15%  /lo 
40%,  xacxposHxepoiiorHHecKHMH  xaOoneBaHHaMH  - b 3,8  paxa.  Bhcho  ^lexen, 
cocxoaniHX  na  ^tHcnancepnoM  ynexe,  b ncKoxopBix  niKonax  ^locxHraex  50%. 

Ho  TiaHHBIM  aOHFHXIO^lHBIX  COPHanBHO-HCHXOIIOrHHeCKHX  HCCJie/lOBaHHH, 
xpeOoBaHHe  coxpaHenna  3/iopoBBa  oOynaiomHxca  naxo/iHxca  na  nepBOM  Mecxe  b 
HepapxHH  xanpocoB  k pexynBxaxaM  o6niero  oOpaxoBanna.  Ho  MaxepnajiaM  npoexxa 
«cI)e/iepajiBHBie  rocy/iapcxBeHHBie  oGpaxoBaxeiiBHBie  cxan^iapxBi  (cDFOC)  hobofo 
noKOJieHHa»  95%  onpomeHHBix  cpe/iH  Bcex  xannxepecoBaHHBix  rpynn  (ceMeH, 
cnepHajiHcxoB  opranoB  oOpaxoBanna,  ne/rarornnecKOH  oGniecxBennocxH, 
Me^iHiiHHCKHX  accopHaiiHH  H X.  H.)  BKiHOHaiox  coxpaHBHHe  x/iopoBBa  oGynaioninxca 
B nepByio  naxepxy  cbohx  noxpeGnocxHBix  aanpocoB.  IloxxoMy  pemenne  npoOneMBi 
x/iopoBBa  ynacxHHKOB  oOpaxoBaxeiiBHoro  npopecca  oxMenaexca  Kax  npnopnxexHaa 
peiiB  B OonBHiHHCXBe  /loxyMeHXOB,  xapaxxepnayiomHX  poccnncxyio 
rocy/rapcxBennyio  noJiHXHxy:  KoHpeniiHH  /lonrocponHoro  copnajiBHO- 

xxoHOMHHecxoro  paxBHXHa  .no  2020  rona,  paxnea  3.4  «06paxoBaHHe»  (onoOpena 
IIpaBHxeiiBCXBOM  PcD  1.10.2008,  npoxoxoa  JVo36),  Ochobhbic  nanpaBnenna 
neaxenBHOcxH  IlpaBHxeiiBCXBa  PcD  na  nepnon  no  2012  rona  (ox  17.11.2008  JVs 
1663-p),  nocnaHHa  IIpexHneHxa  Pocchhcxoh  cDenepapHH  cDenepanBHOMy 
co6paHHio  (2008,  2009  ronBi).  Caenyex  oxmbxhxb,  hxo  cDFOC  hobofo  noxonenna 
BnepBBie  onpenenaiox  xaxyio  cocxaBnaiomyio,  xax  anopoBBe,  b xanecxBe  onnoro  h3 
Ba>XHeHmHX  pexynBxaxoB  oOpaxoBanna,  a coxpancHHe  h yxpenjicHHe  xnopoBBa  - b 
xanecxBe  npHopnxexHoro  nanpaBnenna  neaxenBHOcxn.  B BBimeHaxBannBix 
noxyMenxax  yxaxanBi  Ba>XHBie  xanann  hixoubi:  oGecnenenne  nnnHBHnyaiiBHoro 
nonxona,  MHHHMHxnpyiomero  pncxn  jinsL  xnopoBBa  b npopecce  oGynenna; 
coxnanne  xoMcJ)opxHBix  ycnoBnn  oGynenna;  coxnanne  MOXHBaiinn  n ycnoBnn  jinsL 
xnopoBoro  o6paxa  >xhxhh. 

B CBaxn  c xxhm  nanGonee  anexBaxHBiM  nonxonoM  x oOecnenennio  xnopoBBa 
nenoBexa  b cncxeMe  oOpaxoBanna  aBJiaexca  sdopoebecojudaioiquu  nodxod, 
xoxopBiH  nonnepxHBaex  paxBHBaromnn  n cJjopMnpyromnn  xapaxxep  Bnnanna 
oOpaxoBanna  na  xnopoBBe  ynacxnnxoB  oGpaxoBaxeiiBHoro  npopecca  n peajinxyexca 


510  OopMMpoBaHMe  ^opoBbecosMflaioineM  (caHoreHHoii)  06pa30BaTeabH0M  cpeflbi  b nHHOBapMOHHbix  ycnoBnax 


Hepea  nocTpoenne  sdopoebecojudamufeu  (canozemou)  oGpasoeamejibHou  cpedbi 
(30C)  [3], 

Ba>KHO  no^jHepKHyTB,  hto  cero^iHa  npocJjeccHOHanBHaa  no/iroxoBKa  ne/iaroroB 
He  yHHTBiBaex  bbicokhh  pncK  paaBHXHH  y 3xoh  xpynnBi  cnepHajiHcxoB 
npocJjeccHOHanBHoro  cxpecca,  npHBO/iHmero  b /jantHeHuieM  k hx  SMopHOHajiBHOMy 
BBiropaHHio  H npocJjeccHOHanBHOH  /tecJjopMapHH.  Hmchho  noaxoMy,  BOSHHKaex 
Heo6xo/iHMocxi>  oGyneHHH  ne/iaroroB  caHoreHHOMy  noBe/icHHio,  Koxopoe 
paccMaxpHBaexcH  Kax  cnoco6  aKXHBHOcxH  cnepHanHcxa  no  coxpaHeHHio 
co6cxBeHHoro  s/iopoBta  (B.  C.  PoxeH6epr,  H.  P.  PpHropteB,  B.  B.  JTyKBHHOB). 
KpoMe  xoro,  Goubuihhcxbo  npo6iieM  s/iopoBta  cos^iaexcH  h pemaexca  b xo/ie 
e>Ke/iHeBHOH  npaKXHHecKoii  paGoxti  ne/iaroroB,  x.  e.  cBaaaHo  c hx 
npocJ)eccHOHai[BHOH  ^teHxenBHocxBio;  KOHcxaxnpyexca  hh3khh  ypoBeni,  s^iopoBBH 
caMHX  ne/iaroroB  h ero  HeraxHBHaa  aaBHCHMOcxt  ox  npocJjeccHOHaiiBHoro  xpy;ia. 
IIoaxoMy  Be^iyniHM  komhohchxom  3/iopoBBeco3H;iaiomeH  oOpaaoBaxentHoii  cpe^iti 
HBnaexcH  3/iopoBBeco3H^iaiomaH  jicaxentHocxt  (3C/I)  ne^iarora. 

Cne^iyex  oxmcxhxb,  hxo  b xanecxBe  GaaoBoro  ncHxonoxHHecKoro  ycnoBHH  b 
npopecce  npoexxHpoBaHHa  caHorcHHOH  (3/iopoBBeco3H^iaionieH)  oGpaaoBaxenBHOH 
cpe^iBi  B o6pa30BaxeiHjHOM  yHpe>K/ieHHH  Bticxynaex  cJ)opMHpoBaHHe  y ee  cyOtexxoB 
(oGynaiomHXCH,  ne^iaroroB,  cnepHajiHcxoB  yHpe>K/ieHHH)  canorcHHOH  pecJ)iieKCHH. 
B nepeBo/ie  c ipeHecKoro  aatiKa  caHoreHHtiH  oananaex  «HecymHH  3/iopoBBe» 
{sanos  - oajiopoBneHHe;  genos  - Hecyninn).  B npopecce  caHorcHHOH  pecJ)iieKCHH 
npoHcxo/(HX  nepeocMBicneHHe  hhhhocxbio  coGcxbchhbix  ycxanoBox, 
conpoBo>K/iaionieecH  jihhhocxhbim  pocxoM  h coBepmeHcxBOBaHHCM  /leaxenBHocxH 
H oxHomeHHH  HenoBexa.  Ilpoiiecc  caHorennoH  pecJ)iieKCHH  npoHBiraexcH  b 
peKOHcxpyKLjHH  npe>KHHx  cxeM  /leaxenBHocxH  h xex  cxeM,  xoxopBie  BoaHHKaiox 
Hocne  axxa  pecJjneKCHH.  3a  cnex  caMonpHHHxna,  npHHHXHH  /ipyxHX  caHorcHHaa 
pecJjneKCHH  BOXBpamaex  HenoBexy  yBepennocxt,  rapMOHHio  oxHomeHHH  c MHpoM, 
yKpennaex  6a30Boe  /lOBepne  k MHpy  [6]. 

K).  M.  OpjiOB  Ho^iHepKHBaex,  hxo  ochobhbim  mcxo/iom  paxBHXHH  caHoreHHOH 
pecJjneKCHH  HBJiaexcH  ayxoncHxoanajiHa  smoiihh,  KoxopBiH  ocymecxBnaexca  b 
npopecce  cnepHantHtix  aanaxHii,  HanpaBneHHtix  na  caMonoanaHHe  smoiihh.  Ha 
npaxxHKe  MHoroKpaxHO  no/iXBep>K^ieHa  3cJ)cJ)eKXHBH0CXB  oGynenna  caHorennoH 
pecJjneKCHH  b cJ)opMe  copHaiiBHo-ncHxojiorHHecKoro  xpeHHHxa,  xaK>Ke  b Hacxoaniee 
BpeMH  npe/iJio>KeHa  h anpoGnpoBana  b axcnepHMeHxe  xexHOJioxHH  paxBHXHH 
caHorcHHOH  pecJjneKCHH  b caMocxoaxentHoii  pa6oxe  oGynaioninxca. 

TaxHM  o6pa30M,  ocHOBHaa  cJjyHKLjHH  caHorcHHOH  pecJjneKCHH  aaKnioHaexcH  b 
perynHiiHH  aMopHOHanBHBix  cocxohhhh  HenoBexa  h yMeHtmennH  cxpa/ianna  ox 
HHX.  K).  M.  OpnoB  paapaGoxan,  a ero  yneHHKH  MHoroKpaxHO  anpoGnpoBanH 
MexaHH3M  pecJjneKCHH  neraxHBHBix  omoiihh,  npHBO/iHmHH  k hx  ramcHHio.  B psLjie 
pa6ox  OKcnepHMeHxanBHO  /lOKaxano  noanxHBHoe  BUHHHHe  caHorcHHOH  pecJjneKCHH 
Ha  CHH>KeHHe  xpeB0>KH0CXH,  OHXHMHxaiiHH  aKiieHxyapHH  xapaKxepa,  copHantHO- 
HCHXonoFHHecKOH  a/ianxaLjHH,  noBBimcHHe  axa/ieMKHecKOH  ycneBaeMocxH  h x.  ji. 

[4;  5;  7], 

B HameM  noHHMaHHH  caHorcHHaa  pecJ)iieKCHH  - 3xo  bh^i  pecJjneKCHH, 
no3BOJiHiomHH  HenoBexy  aKxyanHXHpoBaxt  cboh  BHyxpnnHHHOcxHBie  pecypcti  na 
6a3e  HoxeHiiHajioB  3/iopoBBH  (BoneBoro,  xpeaxHBHoro,  HyBcxBeHHoro, 
o6niecxBeHHoro,  cJ)H3HHecKoro,  HHxeiuieKxyaiiBHoro,  /lyxoBHoro),  ocymecxBHXB 
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KoppeKiiHio  HeraxHBHHX  noBe/ieHHecKHX  naxxepHOB  h Bbi6paxb  onxHManbHbie 
nporpaMMbi  noBe/ieHHa,  Koxoptie  o6ecneHHBaiox  cJ)opMHpoBaHHe  nosHXHBHbix 
copHanbHO-ncHxoJioFHHecKHX  ycxanoBOK  b paanmHbix  ccj)epax  >kh3hh  h 
/teaxentHocxH.  B cbh3h  c 3xhm  ocHOBononaraiomHM  opneHXHpoM  b npopecce 
npoeKXHpoBaHHH  caHoreHHOH  (3/iopoBbeco3H/iaiomeH)  oGpaBOBaxentHOH  cpe/iBi 
6y/iex  sLBJisnhOL  cJ)opMHpoBaHHe  y cyGiexxoB  ne/iarorHHecKoro  npopecca 
caHoreHHOH  HanpaBneHHOcxH.  CaHozcHHan  nanpaejicHHOcmb  - 3xo  HHxerpanbHoe 
iTHHHocxHoe  o6pa30BaHHe,  npe^icxaBiiHiomee  co6oh  cHcxeMy  moxhbob  nenoBeKa, 
onpe^ieiraiomHX  ero  aKXHBHOcxb  b oxHomeHHH  CBoero  3/iopoBba.  CaHoreHHaa 
HanpaBneHHOcxb  HBnaexca  peayjibxaxoM  aKRyMynnpoBaHHa  HH/iHBH^iyaiibHoro 
onbixa  3;iopoBbec6eperaiomeH,  3;iopoBbecJ)opMHpyiomeH,  3;iopoBbepa3BHBaiomeH, 
3;iopoBbexBopameH  h 37iopoBbeco3H^iaiomeH  /leaxenbHocxH  h o6ecneHHBaex 
cJ)opMHpoBaHHe  y nenoBeKa  ycxoiiHHBbix  peHHOcxHO-MOXHBaiiHOHHbix  ycxanoBOK 
Ha  3;iopoBbe,  a/iopoBBiH  o6pa3  >kh3hh  h a/ieKBaxHbix  hm  MojieiieH  noBe^ieHHa, 
HanpaBneHHbix  Ha  aKxyanHaapHio  BHyxpHiiHHHOcxHbix  pecypcoB  h ynpaBnenne 
CBOHM  3/lOpOBbeM  B pa3I[HHHbIX  >KH3HeHHbIX  CHXyapHaX  Ha  OCHOBe  MeXaHH3MOB 
caHoreHHOH  pecJjneKCHH.  Cne/iOBaxeiibHO,  npn  cJ)opMHpoBaHHH  canorcHHOH 
HanpaBneHHOcxH  y ne^iaroroB  h oGynaioninxca  B03HHKaex  oco6bih  buji  KonnHHr- 
HOBe^ieHHa  (coBJia/iaiomero)  - caHorennaa  pecJ)JieKCHa,  Koxopyio  mo>kho 
paccMaxpHBaxB  Kax  HHxerpajibHbiH  noKaBaxenb  npn  opcHKe  ypoBHH 
ccJ)opMHpoBaHHocxH  caHoreHHOH  (3popoBbeco3HpaionieH)  oGpaaoBaxenbHOH  cpepbi. 

H3  cKaaaHHoro  cjiepyex,  hxo  aapany  oGecneneHHH  apopoBta  Monoporo 
HOKOJieHHH  cnepyex  pemaxb  odpazoeamejibHbmu  (nedazozmecKUMu)  cpedcmeamu. 
Hmbhho  no3XOMy,  paapaGoxaHHaa  HaMH  ncHxonoro-neparorHnecKaa  KonpenpHa 
3popoBbeco3HpaionieH  c|)yHKpHH  o6pa30BaHHH  6a3Hpyexca  na  oGpaaoBaxenbHbix 
pecypcax.  OnHpaacb  na  CHCxeMHbiH  h BaneonorHnecKHH  nopxopbi  k oGynennio  h 
BOCHHxaHHK),  Mbi  pa3pa6axbiBaeM  npoexx  penocxHOH  CHCxeMbi 
3popoBbeco3HpaionieH  peaxentHocxH  oGpaaoBaxenbHoro  ynpe^penna.  3xoh 
peaxenbHocxbio  mbi  poi[>KHbi  onxHMajibHO  «o6oraxHXb»,  paayMHO  «HacbixHXb», 
o6pa30Baxei[bHbie  cHcxeMbi,  a,  b KOHennoM  Hxore,  coapaxb  npoexx 
3popoBbeco3Hpaiomero  oGpaaoBaxenbHoro  ynpe^penna.  B hcm  3a  cnex 
o6pa30Baxei[bHbix  pecypcoB  peannxyexca  BHyxpeHHaa  nporpaMMa 
HHpHBHpyanbHoro  coMaxHnecKoro  paxBHxna  Ka>Kporo  nenoBeKa,  Koxopaa 
npnpopHO  B HCM  3ai[o>KeHa  h onocpepoBana  ero  poMHHHpyiomHMH  6a30BbiMH 
noxpe6HocxHMH.  B 3popoBbeco3HpaionieM  yHpe>KpeHHH  yKpennHexca  ncHXHxa 
oGynaiomHxca,  cJ)opMHpyexcH  yBepeHHocxb  b co6cxBeHHbix  cHJiax,  h, 
cnepoBaxenbHO,  o6ecneHHBaexcH  nynmaa  perynapna  hx  oGpaxoBaxenbHOH 
peaxenbHocxH.  Hapapy  c 3xhm  b hom  coxpaioxca  HpaBCXBeHHO-ncHxonorHnecKHe 
ocHOBbi  pna  HopMajibHoro  paxBHxna  MOXHBapnoHHOH  h cmhchoboh  ccj)epbi 
copnanbHOH  peaxenbHocxH  (no3HXHBHoro  oxHomenna  h coGniopeHHH 
o6nienpHHaxbix  HopM  o6niecxBeHHoro  noBepeHHa).  B cBaxH  c 3xhm  b npopecce 
oGyneHHH  y oGynaioninxca  noBbimaioxcH  coMaxHnecKHe,  ncHXHnecKHe  h 
copnanbHbie  pexepBbi  xpopoBba. 

CncxeMa  ynpaBnenna  3popoBbeco3HpaionieH  peaxenbHocxbio  b Ka>KpoM 
yHpe>KpeHHH  o6pa30BaHHa  poiDKHa  cJ)opMHpoBaxbca,  c opnoH  cxopoHbi,  Hcxopa  h3 
ycnoBHH  ero  cJ)yHKpHOHHpoBaHHa,  c ppyroH  - poi[>KHa  6bixb  onxHManbHOH, 
pocxaxoHHOH,  Hxo6bi  o6ecneHHXb  3cJ)cJ)eKXHBHoe  pemenne  rnaBHOH  xapann 
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SKcnepHMeHxaiiBHoro  npoeKxa  - co3/iaHHe  penocxHoii  cHcxeMti  3/iopoBi>e- 
co3H/iaiomeH  /leaxenBHocxH. 

CoBpeMeHHHH  no/ixo/i  k 3^iopoBBio  onpe/ienHex  ero  c cHcxeMHtix  h 
HH/iHBHjiyaiiBHBix  noBHpHH,  npejinonaxaex  /(OMHHHpyiomyio  ponB  ncHxonoro- 
ne/iarorHHecKoro  HanpaBneHM  ero  oGecneneHM.  floMHHHpyiomHM  cnoco6oM 
o6ecneHeHHa  3/iopoBBH  cxanoBaxca  co6cxBeHHBie  ycHjma  nenoBeKa  no  ero 
coxpaneHHio  n yKpennenHio  [1],  IloaxoMy  cpe^in  MHoroo6pa3Ha  xepMnnoB, 
xapaKxepHByiomnx  oGecnenenne  3/iopoBBa  nenoBeKa  b CHCxeMe  oGpaaoBanna, 
nanGonee  a/ieKBaxHtiM  sajmercsi  xepMnn  3dopoebeco3udaiou{ee  o6pa3oeaHue. 

CncxeMHBiH  xapaKxep  HnnoBaiinn  b jjannon  oGnacxn  mo>kho  onpe/iennxB  Kax 
nocxpoenne  3dopoebeco3udamu4eu  (caHozemou)  o6pa3oeamejibHou  cpedbi. 
06pa30Baxein>Hoe  ynpe^^ienne  HBJiaexcH  nacxBio  copnoKyiiBxypHOH  cpe/iti: 
cocxaBiMiomHe  cpejiti  b BHannxeiiBHOH  cxenenn  onpe^ieiiHiox  Bce  acneKXBi 
>KH3He;ieHxein>HocxH;  b xo  >Ke  BpeMH  oho  Kax  yHHBepcajiBHBin  copnantHBiH 
HHCXHxyx  MO>xex  xoMnencHpoBaxB  neraxHBHBie  bjihhhhh  cpe^iti  na  paxBHxne 
hhhhocxh  h 3/iopoBBe  oGynaioninxca. 

M.  r.  KonecHHXOBa  no^i  3dopoebeco3udammeu  (caHozemou)  odpazoeamejibHou 
cpedou  (30C)  noHHMaex  coBoxynnocxB  xomhohbhxob  o6pa30BaxeiH>Horo 
yHpe>x/ieHHH,  nx  cJjynxiiHOHaiiBHBix  BxaHMOCBHxen  n cyGtexxoB,  b ^leaxentnocxH 
xoxoptix  peannxyexcH  oGecnenenne  ycJiOBnn  jinsL  coxpanennH  n yxpenjiennH 
3/(opoBBH  ynacxHHXOB  o6pa30Baxei[BHoro  npopecca,  noBBimenna  xynnxypti  nx 
3;iopoBBH  [2]. 

Ilpn  HocxpoeHHH  3/iopoBBeco3H^iaionieH  oGpaxoBaxentHOH  cpe^tti  name  Bcero 
pemaioxcH  xpn  BxanMOCBaxaHHBie  zadanu: 

- nocxpoenne  BHyxpenneH  cpe^iti,  oGecnenHBaiomen  3/iopoBBeco3H^iaiomHH 
xapaxxep  o6pa30Baxein>Horo  npopecca  n 6e3onacHocxB  ero  ynacxnnxoB 
(Bne^ipenne  3/iopoBBeco3H/iaiomnx  o6pa30Baxein>HBix  xexHonornn  n naynno 
oGocHOBannoro  yneGnoro  pe>XHMa,  oGecnenenne  /[BHraxenBHon 
axxHBHOcxH,  03/(opoBHxein>HOH  HHc|)pacxpyxxypBi,  3/iopoBoro  nnxaHHH  x.  n.); 

- noBBimenne  xyntxypBi  3/iopoBBH  ynacxnnxoB  o6pa30Baxein>Horo  npopecca 
(ne/iaroroB,  ynauiHxca,  cneiinanncxoB),  nx  foxobhocxh  x 3;iopoBOMy 
o6pa3y  >xh3hh; 

- C03/iaHHe  ycnoBHH  jinfL  xoppexiinn  napyuiennii  3;iopoBBa,  peaGnnnxaiiHH  n 
03/iopoBiieHHH  ocnaGnenntix  ynauiHxca  (pa3pa6oxxa  nn/iHBH^iyaiiBHBix 
o6pa30Baxejn>HBix  MapnipyxoB,  nn/tHBHjiyaiiBHBix  n rpynnoBBix 
03/iopoBHxeJiBHBix  npoxpaMM,  necnepHcJjHnecxaH  nepBnnnaa  npocJ)HJiaxxHxa 
copnajiBHO  oGycJioBiieHHBix  xaGoneBannH  n x.  n.). 

Ilpn  opraHHaaiinn  3/iopoBBeco3H^iaiomeH  o6pa30Baxein>HOH  cpe^iti  b 
ynpe>x/ieHHHX  paxnnnHoro  xnna  n BH^ia  penecooGpaxHO  onnpaxBca  na  npuHifunbi: 

- CHCxeMHoro  nojixojia  - xecnoe  BxanMo^tencxBHe  paxnnnHBix  cneiinanncxoB 
Bcex  ypoBHen  cncxeMti  oGpaxoBannH  n Bcex  cy6T>exxoB  o6pa30Baxein>Horo 
npopecca; 

- xoMnnexcHoro  no^ixo^ia  - ncnonBBOBanne  paxnnnHBix  cpe^icxB,  Mexo/iOB  n 
npneMOB  npn  oprannaaiinn  37iopoBi>eco3H/iaiomeH  /leaxentnocxH; 

- HHjiHBH^iyaiiBHoro  no;ixo/ia  - ynex  nn/iHBH^iyaiiBHO-XHnoiiorHnecxHX, 
ncHxocJ)H3Hoi[orHnecxHX  n Boxpacxntix  ocoGennocxen  oGynaiomnxcH  npn 
oprannaaiinn  n peannaaiinn  o6pa30Baxein>Horo  npopecca; 
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- jiHHHOCTHO-opHeHTHpoBaHoro  nojixo/ia  - aKpeHT  Ha  pasBHXHe  cxpyKxyp 
jiHHHocxHoro  ypoBHH  HCHxojioFHHecKOFo  3/iopoBBa  o6yHaiomHxcH 
(caM0C03HaHHe,  pcHHOcxHO-CMbicnoBaa,  MOXHBapHOHHaa  ccjjepbi  hhhhocxh); 

- no3HXHBHOFo  Ho/ixo/ia  - cMeuieHHe  aKLjeHxa  ox  SoptGbi  c HexaxHBHbiMH 
HOCJie/icxBHaMH  H HcnpaBneHHa  /iecJ)HLiHXOB  paxBHxna  Ha  cJ)opMHpoBaHHe 
pecypcHOFO  noxeniiHana  hhhhocxh  c onopoH  na  ee  cnnbHbie  cxopoHbi.  B 
paMKax  HaxBaHHOFO  no^ixo/ia,  oco6oe  XHaneHHe  npHo6pexaex  He  cxojibko 
peajiHxaiiHa  mb^ihlihhckhx  MeponpHaxHH,  HanpaBJieHHbix  na  jieneHHe  y>Ke 
Goubhbix  nio/ieH,  ckoubko  C03;iaHHe  copHajibHO  a/ianxHpoBaHHOH, 
hhhhocxho  opHCHXHpoBaHHOH  cpe^Bi,  cnoco6cxByiomeH  cJ)opMHpoBaHHio  y 

HHX  n03HXHBH0F0  OXHOmeHHH  K CBOCMy  3/lOpOBbIO; 

- 3K3HCXeHLlHai[bHO-FyMaHHCXHHeCKOFO  HO^lXO^ia  - npH3HaHHe  aKXHBHOH  ponH 
caMOH  hhhhocxh  b coxpaneHHH  coMaxHHecKoxo,  ncHxonoxHHecKoxo  h 
copHajiBHOFo  3/iopoBBa,  Bepa  B chocoGhocxb  oGynaromexoca  /lenaxb  Bbi6op 
B cxopoHy  3/iopoBba,  co3;iaHHe  GnaFonpHaxHbix  copHanbHO-ncHxoiroFO- 
ne/iaFOFHHecKHX  ycnoBHH  jijisl  xaKoxo  Bbi6opa; 

- npHopHxexa  /leHcxBeHHOH  3a6oxbi  o 3/iopoBbe  oGynaiomHxca  h ne^iaxoFOB  - 
npe^rnonaxaex,  hxo  Bce  npoHcxo/tamee  b oGpaxoBaxenbHOM  ynpoK^ieHHH  - 
ox  pa3pa6oxKH  nnanoB  h oGpaxoBaxenbHbix  npoxpaMM  ;io  npoBepKH  hx 
BbinonHeHHa  - /ioji>kho  opeHHBaxbca  c hoxhiihh  BjmsLWisi  na  3;iopoBbe 
ynacxHHKOB  npopecca; 

- HHxexpanBHOFO  npe/icxaBiieHHH  o6  HH/iHBH^iyaiibHOM  3/iopoBbe  jihhhocxh  - 
oGycnoBiiHBaex  Heo6xo^iHMocxb  no^ixo/iHXb  k onpe^iejicHHio  nonaxHa 
3/iopoBbH  KaK  CHCxeMHOH  KaxexopHH.  Ha  Ham  B3FJia/i,  ochobhoh 
Mexo/ronoFHHecKOH  omnGKOH  b 3/iopoBbec6epeFaiomeH  ^leaxenbHocxH 
o6pa30Baxei[bHOFO  ynpeJKjieHHa  SLBnsinach  KOHiieHxpaiiHH  BHHMaHHa  na 
cJ)H3HHeCKOM  3/lOpOBbe,  XOF/ia  KaK  /ipyFHe  CXOpOHbl  3/lOpOBba,  KaK  e^lHHOFO 
LjenoFO,  ocxaBanHCb  3a  paMKaMH  paccMoxpeHHa,  hxo  cymecxBCHHO  CHHJKano 
3cJ)cJ)eKXHBHocxb  3/iopoBbec6epeFaiomeH  /leaxenbHocxH  ynpejK/ieHHa. 

OxnHHHe  3/iopoBbeco3H7iaionieH  (caHOFCHHoii)  oGpaaoBaxenbHOH  cpe/ibi  ox 
3;iopoBbec6epeFaionieH  cocxohx  b cne^iyionieM:  sdopoebecdepezamiifaH 

o6pa3oeamejibHaH  cpeda  o6ecneHHBaex  coxpaneHHe  y cy6ieKXOB  nejiaxoFHHecKOFO 
npopecca  HajiHHHOxo  noxenpHajia  3/iopoBba,  b xo  BpeMa  KaK  3/iopoBbeco3H/iaioniaa 
oGpaxoBaxenbHaa  cpe/ia  o6ecneHHBaex  y cyGieKxoB  ne/raxoFHHecKOFo  npopecca 
o^iHOBpeMeHHoe  paxBHxne  6HHapHbix  cnocoGnocxeii:  k aKMe;iBH>KeHHio  h 
caMocoxpaneHHio,  k aBXOHOMHH  h coxpy^iHHHecxBy  na  ochobb  yMennii 
nnaHHpoBaHHH  h cJ)opMHpoBaHHH  nexKOFO  o6pa3a  >Kei[aeMOFO  pexynbxaxa, 
HMeionieFO  oxHomenne  k bo3mo>khocxh  ynpaBnenna  coGcxbbhhbim  3/iopoBbeM  KaK 
pecypcoM. 

TaKHM  o6pa30M,  3/iopoBbeco3H/iaioniaH  oGpaxoBaxenbHaa  cpe;ia  oGie^iHHHex  b 
ce6e  Bce  bh^ibi  penHocxHo-CMbicnoBBix  opneHxaiiHH  h HBiraexcH  b oxjiHHHe  ox 
3;iopoBbec6epeFaionieH  oGpaxoBaxenbHOH  cpe^ibi  nonHcJjyHKiiHOHajibHOH, 
LjenocxHOH,  xyMaHHCXHnecKOH,  oxKptixoH,  CHHepxexHnecKOH  (b  neii  npncyxcxByex 
XeH^ieHLlHH  K CaMOOpXaHHXailHH  3/lOpOBOFO  o6pa3a  >KH3Hh),  COIIHajIBHO-HCHXOHOFO- 
nejiaxoFHHecKOH  CHCxeMoii,  cJ)opMHpyiomeH  3;iopoByio  hhhhocxb  BbinycKHHKa 
o6pa30Baxei[bHOFo  yHpe>iyieHHH  h o6ecneHHBaiomeH  HapaniHBaHHe  exo  3;iopoBi>H, 
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nOCpe^lCTBOM  cJ)OpMHpOBaHHH  yCXaHOBOK  Ha  aKTHBHaapHIO  BHyXpHUHHHOCTHBIX 
pecypcoB. 
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BAJIEHTMHA  MBAHOBHA  JIMTBMHOBA  / VALENTINA  LITVINOVA 

«3TO  CBJlTAfl  MCTMHA»  (YHEHME  T.  BOHflAPEBA  KAK  3J1EMEHT 
OMJIOCOOMM  Jl.  H.  TOJlCTOrO) 

THE  SACRED  TRUTH’  (T.  BONDAREV'S  TEACHING  AS  AN  ELEMENT 
OF  L.  N.  TOLSTOY'S  PHILOSOPHY) 

AHHOTaiiiin  / Abstract 

The  author  introduces  T.  M.  Bondarev,  a figure  widely  discussed  in  the 
international  literature  on  Tolstoy.  The  Siberian  writer's  biography  is  presented 
together  with  the  description  of  his  main  work’s  fate,  which  aesthetic  and  artistic 
significance  is  also  analyzed.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  controversy  on  the  main 
Tolstoy  and  Bondarev’s  religious  dogmas.  The  documents  cited  in  the  article  are 
unique  because  they  were  found  in  the  archives  of  provincial  museums  and  this  fact 
makes  them  extraordinarily  interesting  and  useful. 


B xpaKTaxe  «TaK  uxo  >Ke  hum  zienaxt?))  JI.  H.  Toncxoii  nocxaBun  puji  BonpocoB 
o coBpeMCHHOM  cMy  nonuxHuecKOM  u ofiuiecxBeuHOM  ycxpoiicxBe,  aKxyajiBHocxt 
Koxoptix  nozixBepziHiio  coHUHCHue  KpecxBHHHHa  EoHziapeBa  «Tpyzioi[io6He  u 
xyueazicxBO,  hjih  xop>KecxBO  seMneqentua)),  nonyueunoe  bchukhm  rpacJ)OM  ox 
CHfiupcKoro  yxHHKa  Bacunua  CxenanoBuna  JlefiezieBa.  Cbok)  KOHuenuuio 
scMiienamua  KpecxtHHUu  BBipaxun  «xoin>KO  b ziByx  cnoBax:  BO-nepBtix,  noueMy  bbi 
no  nepBopoziHOH  sanoBezin  caMH  jinsL  cefia,  cbohmh  pyKaMH,  xnefi  ne  pafioxaexe,  a 
uy>KHe  noeziaexe?  Bo-Bxoptix,  noneMy  y Bac  nn  b fiorocnoBCKHX,  nn  b 
rpa>iyiaHCKHX,  nn  b KaKHX  nncannax  xnefintin  xpyzi  n xpyziHUinecH  b hcm  ne 
ofiozipaioxcH,  a ztOHentaH  yHH>KaioxcH?»  [1,  c.  4]. 

JlcB  HnKonaeBHU  cpasy  >Ke  aannxepecoBancH  cnfinpcKHM  MticnnxeneM  n 
nonpocHJi  JlefiezieBa  coofiuinxB  no/ipofinocxH  o jihuhocxh  EonziapcBa:  ero  SBannH, 
ceMCHHOM  nojio>KeHHH,  ofipaxe  >kh3hh,  pennmoanoM  y6e>KzieHHH  («xopomo  6bi 
6bijio,  ecJiH  6bi  ohh  orpaHnunBajincB  nepBopozintiMH  xaKonaMH  n xaKonaMH  xojibko 
npaBCXBeHHBiMH,  CBHxaHHBiMH  c HHM»).  BoJiHOBan  BeiiHKoro  rpacj)a  n ofipax  >khxhh 
cnfinpcKoro  KpecxtaHnna,  n ero  nacxpoennH.  On  npocnn  HefiezieBa  nepeziaxt 
EoHziapeBy,  uxo  on  «b  xxoii  pyKonncn  co  bccm  coxBynHBm»  [4,  x.  63,  c.  338]. 

Pent  mna  ne  xoubko  o xjiefie  nacymnoM,  no  o xeMJie  n o xex,  kxo  na  neii 
xpyziHXCH:  «Ox  nauajia  Bexa  xanyxca  xpyzi  c npaxztnocxBio,  a xjie6  c xyneazicxBOM... 
xeMJiezieiiBUBi  nenaBnziHX  fiapnyKOB,  a fienopyuKH  rnymaioxcH  xpyztauiHMHCH.  Box 
3xy-xo  CKptixyio  b cepziuax  HenaBHCxt  si  n xony  bbibccxh  na  cepezinny  n 
npezicxaBHXB  nepezi  onn  Bcero  MHpa,  nycxt  Bcenennaa  bch  paxfiepex,  kxo  hx  hhx 
npaB,  KXO  ne  npaB,  xpyq  nnn  pocKomt,  xnefi  nnn  xyneazicxBO))  [2,  c.  69]. 

CnycxH  HCKOxopoe  BpeMa  Tojicxoh  coofiuian  b nncBMC  caMOMy  Eon/iapeBy  o 
xoM,  uxo  zieno  niozieH,  noxnaBmnx  ncxnny,  ncnonnaxt  ee,  xoxa  xxo  MO>Kex 
xaxHHyxBCH  na  Bexa:  « ...ne  CKopo  ziepeBta  pacxyx,  a mbi  hx  ca>KaeM  >Ke  nx  n 
6epe>KeM,  n ne  mbi,  xax  zipyrne  zio>KziyxcH  njiozia...  >KaxBa  fionBmaa,  n ozinoMy  ne 
OKaxB.  /]a  Kone  Ka>KziBffl  xax-xo  CBoe  qeno  cqenaex,  xo  n cfiepexca  >KaxBa  xoxHnna, 
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H He  ocxaBHT  OH  /io6poro  pa6oTHHKa.  Toubko  6h  hc  aaptiBaxi,  xananx  b aeMnio, 
xoJiBKO  6bi  hchouhhxb  bohio  nocnaBmero  nac.  A bohh  nocnaBmero  b xom,  hxo6bi 
Ka>K/iBiH  B Hoxe  nHpa  /toGtiBaji  xjie6,  h axo  na/io  xonKOBaxt  hio/ihm,  h ohh  noHMyx 
3X0,  HoxoMy  Hxo  coBecxB  o6jiHHaex  hx.  ^Kenaio  BaM  ycnexa  b BameM  /lene,  oho  >Ke 
H Moe  /leno,  h 6jiaro/iapio  Bac  3a  Bame  OHcaHHe;  oho  mhc  6bijio  b Gontniyio  nontay 
H pa;iocxB»  [4,  x.  63,  c.  277]. 

PyKOHHCB  T.  M.  BoH^iapeBa  cocxaBJiana  /[bbcxh  cxpaHHp  xexcxa  h HaHHHanact 
CO  145  BonpocoB  o scMne,  xpy.ne  h xneGe.  ScMna,  no  mhchhio  BoH.napeBa,  /loiDKHa 
npHHa;iiie>Kaxi>  paBoxaioniHM  na  Hen,  a hxo6bi  hc  Gtmo  pacnpeii  3a  nynniHii  uajieji, 
Ka>K/iBiH  HenoBeK  6e3  HCKnioHeHHa  xpH/maxt  /iHeii  b ro^iy  6y.nex  pa6oxaxi>  xneG 

CBOHMH  pyXaMH  H XOF/ia  B/lOXHOBeHHBIH  BCMHe^ieilBHeCKHH  xpy^l  COe^lHHHX 
BceneHHyio  bocjihho,  nocxaBHB  na  nyxt. 

Bpan  CepreH  ^Ikobucbhh  EnnaxteBCKHH  xoxen  6bii[o  pacxonKOBaxt  cxappy, 
Hxo  arpoHOM,  /lOKXop,  cxaxHcx  - Ka>K/iBiH  Ha  3eMJie  .hoidkch  aaHHMaxBca  cbohm 
/lenoM,  npHBHOCH  o6myio  nontay  o6mecxBy,  ho  BoH^iapeB  cxohh  na  cbocm, 
npHBojiH  e/iHHcxBeHHBiH  H HeocHopHMBiH  apxyMeHx:  «...Kor^ia  xe6e  Btino  jiBa  ro^ia 
ox  pojiy,  XBi  H xor.ua  y>Ke  yMen  ecxt  xjie6,  a pa6oxaxi>  ero  3a  cxoubko  Jiex  He 
HayHHncH))  [3,  c.  34], 

BoH^iapcBa  BoaMymaiia  noaniiHa  cxopoHHero  HaGnio^iaxeiiH,  paBHO/iyniHoro  k 
Tpyuy  3eMJienanma,  h6o  xoubko  3xox  xpy.H  conpH>KeH  nanp^Myio  c 
>KH3He/ieHxeiHjHocxi>io  HenoBCKa:  «Xjie6a  pajim  cxpa^iaiox  6i[H3KHe  k po^iaM 
>KeHmHHi>i,  xo  ecxB  enie  bo  npcBc  jihxh,  a xjie6a  pa^iH  y>Ke  cxpa^iaex,  Koxoporo  enje 
He  ejio.  MajiioxKH  b kojibiGcuh  xaM  >Ke  Mynaioxca  ox  Bexpa  h naceKOMtix,  Bce  xeno 
oBropeno  h KpoBaBtiMH  Bon/ttipaMH  oGhhhocb,  HHKaKaa  pa^nxentHaa  HHHtKa  He 
MO>Kex  cnacxH  ero  ox  axoro.  CeMH^tecaxHnexHHe  cxapHKH  h cxapyxH  HarnyxBCH  He 
Moryx,  Ha  Konenax  nojiaaiox,  a >KHyx.  CcMHJiexHHe  /lexH  xaK>Ke  no  bo3mo>khocxh 
CBoen  HOMoraiox.  A xpH^tpaxH  nex,  Kax  6bik,  xo/(hx  3/iopoBeHHBiH  My>KHHHa  h bccb 
CBOH  BCK,  aanoJKHBHiH  pyKH  B KapMaHBi,  npHHeBaex,  jia  nocBHCxtiBaex  h >iyiex, 
Kor/ia  3XH  6e^iHBie  cxpa^iantiiBi  noiio>Kax  eMy  b pox  xycoK  xjie6a»  [1,  c.  79]. 

VaHaB  o XOM,  nxo  hohbhjihcb  cenBCKoxoaHHcxBeHHBie  ManiHHBi,  cnopejiij 
HOHHxepecoBancH,  /locxynHti  hh  ho  pcHe  ohh  OKa>KyxcH  xpecxtHHaM?  MecxHtie 
HHxennHreHXBi  o6t>hchhiih  xpecxBHHHHy,  nxo  noxa  xexHHxa,  xohchho,  ohchb 
/loporaa,  HO  co3.naxei[H  ee,  hccomhchho,  Gbihh  oxMeneHti  npaBHxenBCXBOM. 
BoH^iapcB  oGn^tencH:  «Eciih  xxo  c.ziei[aex  HeaHaHHxenBHoe  h MajioBa>xHoe 
H3o6pexeHHe  - bbi  y.nocxaHBaexe  ero  HarpajiBi  Me/iantio  c Ha/tHHCtio  «3a 
xpy/ioiHo6He  h HcxyccxBO».  Btmo  hh  ox  Hanana  Bexa,  xxo  6bi  nonynnn  aa  xneGno 
xpy/ioiHo6He  h HcxyccxBo  Harpa/iy?  He  Gbino!  Ha  6e;iHBix  i[io.neH,  y xoxoptix  .no 
necHxxa  nexeii  Mantix,  oxep  h Maxt  - np^xntie  cxapnxn,  h ohh  hx  xopMHX,  na  enje 
H3  onHoro  H nponaiox  naoxHiiy  Ha  nonaxHH  npyrne  noMamnne  Hano6HocxH, 
nonyHHUH  hh  h3  hhx  xoxh  6x1  h3  xbichhh  onnn?  Hex!»  [1,  c.  80]. 

BoHnapcB  nyBCXByex  nHHHyio  oxBexcxBCHHOcxB  aa  ycxpoHCXBO  6iiarococxoHHHH 
Hapona.  B CBOHX  nocnannax  oh  6e3  o6hhhxob  o6paniaexcH  x npaBHxenxcxBy,  no 
ero  ypaayMCHHK),  oxntranBaBmeMy  ox  cbohx  npaMxix  oGaaaHHOcxeH,  c 
xpeOoBaHHCM  peniHXB  aeMentHtm  Bonpoc:  «Tbi,  npaBHxenBCXBO,  xax  mchh, 
BoHnapcBa,  npHaHaemt:  yMHtiM  huh  rayntiM?  XoponiHM  hjih  noJieaHtiM?  3xo  XBoe 
neno,  a a ceOa  npHanaio  BepHtiM  xonaxaeM  o GnarononynHH  Bcero  MHpa,  xo  ecxt 
paaticxHBaio  Mepxi  h cpencxBa,  hcm  h xax  HaGaBHxtca  ox  HHmexxi.  A axo  neno  He 
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Majioe,  Ba>KHoe,  ero  ne  bchkhh  h ho  Ka>iyiBm  He  B/ipyr  h He  cpaay  c/teJiaeT»  [1,  c. 
93], 

Ch6hpckhh  npaB^jOHCKaxenij  npe^tnaran  npHanaxt  KpecxtancxBO 
HonHonpaBHBiM  xoshhhom  aeMHH,  yBa>Kaxi>  h ho  aacnyraM  opeHHBaxB  ero 
HeJiexKHH,  HO  xaKOH  Ba>KHBiH  B MacHixaGax  rocy/tapcxBa  xpy/i.  O^ihh  h3  HeMHOXHX, 
OH  oxKasancH  ox  npHHH>KeHHoro  paGonenna  nepe^t  npaBHxentcxBOM,  oGpaniaact  k 
HeMy  «Ha  xbi»:  «Eci[h  >Ke  xe6e  noMeniHKOB  h ^ipyrnx  SoraneH  jKanKO,  xo  bbihb  h3 
CBoero  KapMana  ji,a  ^taii  eMy.  Hex,  jinsL  xeGa  CBoeii  co6cxBeHHOcxH  >KajiKO,  noxoMy 
H3  Hy>Koro  KapMana  xamnnit  h xeM  HCKpeHHHX  cbohx  /ipyxeii  jjapHnit,  xo  ecxt 
Hocne^tHHH  KycoK  xjie6a  y 6e;tHoro  HenoBexa  c pyx  BBipBemt  (3x0  xeMnio)  h xeM 
;tpy3eH  cbohx  ojiapHnit.  Tbi  cbohm  ;io6poM  nojjapn  ero»  [1,  c.  92]. 

Tax,  .noGHBaacB  hcxhhbi,  npaBocy/tna  h MHJiocep^tna  ^tpyr  k ^tpyry,  EoHjiapeB 
6oroxBopHJi  xeMJie/teiHjHecxHH  xpy/i.  He  pa/iH  Haci[a>K/ieHHH,  ne  b cHny 
Heo6xo^tHMOcxH,  He  BO  HMa  HcxynneHHH  xaxoH-nHGo  bhhbi,  a xax  nepBopo/tHtra 
3axoH:  «npomy  Bac,  /tpyxH  moh  HHxaxenH,  b npo^toiDKenne  nxenna  3xoro  He 
ynycxaxB  h3  BH^ia  xoro,  hxo  6y^txo  6bi  si  o^ihh  xoubxo  xjie6HBiH  xpy^i  penio  ^toporo, 
a npoHHe  h nponne  xpy.nBi  npH3Haio  ^lemeBBiMH.  Hex,  npomy  He  Boo6pa>Kaxi>  3xoro. 
Bee  xpyjiBi  nonexHti,  h Bce  ohh  ^lymecnacHxeiHjHBi,  ho  xticany  xticaneH  h xbmbi 
/topo>Ke  Bcex  xneGntiH  xpy^i,  noxoMy  hxo  b hom  cocxohx  >kh3hi>,  a xpoMe  ero 
FOJio^tHaH  H Tioiiro  My^nxentnaa  HeH36e>KHaH  CMepxi>»  [1,  c.  70].  Box  noneMy  oh 
ropaneH  ofhh  nex  h xono^tneH  Mopoxa  3ho6hii  HHepxHoe  npaBHxentcxBO. 

HpoHHxaB  pyxoHHCB  enOnpexoro  MticnHxenH,  JleB  HnxonaeBHH  Toucxoh  nncan 
B.  C.  JTe6e/teBy:  «BHepa  si  nonyHHJi  nepex  pe/taxpHio  «PyccxoH  mbici[h»  pyxonncH 
EoH^iapeBa,  npncJiaHHBie  BaMH.  Moe  MHenne,  hxo  bch  pyeexaa  mbicjib  (xonenno.  He 
jxypHan)  c xex  nop,  xax  ona  Btipajxaexca,  He  nponaBena  c cbohmh 
yHHBepcHxexaMH,  axa^ieMHHMH,  XHHraMH  h jxypHanaMH  HHnero  no/toOnoro  no 
3HaHHxei[BHocxH,  cHne  H HCHoexH...  3x0  He  myxxa  h He  HHxepecHoe  npoaBnenne 
My>KHLixoH  nHxepaxypti,  a 3xo  coOtixne  b >kh3hh  ne  xoubxo  pyeexoro  napo^ta,  ho  h 
Bcero  neJiOBenecxBa.  Bnepa  si  nponen  pyxonncB  b cboom  ceMennoM  xpyry,  h Bce 
BcxajiH  HOCJie  nponxenna  Monna  h npncxBiJxeHHBie  paaomnHCB.  Bce  xax  6y/txo 
3HaxoMO,  HO  HHXor.ua  He  Obiho  xax  npocxo  h xax  hcho  BBipa>KeHO,  6e3  xoro 
nnniHero,  nxo  hoboubho  bxo^ihx  b naniH  HHxenirareHXHBie  paccy>K/ieHHa»  [4,  x.  63, 
c.  335]. 

B HHCBMe  ox  16  aBryexa  1885  ro/ta  JTeB  HnxonaeBHH  yBe/tOMJian  EoH/iapeBa: 
«To,  Hxo  BBiroBopHxe,  3X0  CBsnasi  Hcxnna,  h xo,  hxo  bbi  cxaaaiiH,  He  npoH/tex 
/lapoM;  OHO  oOjihhhx  nenpaB/iy  mo/ten.  51  6yjxy  cxapaxBca  paaBHCHHXB  xo  >Ke 
caMoe»  [4,  x.  63,  c.  276].  /Ipyry  CBoeMy,  H.  H.  EnpioxoBy,  JTeB  HnxonaeBHH 
npH3HaBajicH:  «OHeHB  y>K  npoGpan  Mena  EoH/iapeB.  51  He  Mory  ohomhhxbch  ox 
HonynenHoro  Bnenaxnenna))  [4,  x.  63,  c.  363]. 

06mecxBeHHBiH  n^ieaji  caMoynKH-nyOnHiiHcxa  - BceM  xpy^inxBca  na  o6meH 
aeMne  - Obih  6i[H30x  TonexoMy,  nepemejtmeMy  x xoMy  BpeMenn  na  noaHpHH 
naxpHapxanBHoro  KpecxBHHCXBa.  Oh  pax^tejian  nero/tOBaHHe  xeMJie^teiiBLia  no 
HOBO/ty  xynea/meB  h HBixajica  ycnoxoHXB  EoH^iapeBa,  y6e>K^iaH  ero  bo 
BcenpoHteHHH:  «He  xy>KHxe  h o xom,  hxo  Banin  6jiH3XHe  Bac  ne  noHHMaiox  h He 
peHHX.  Hxo  BaM  3a  /jeno?  Bbi  Be^tB  ne  ^tna  cnaBBi  nenoBenecxoii  xpy.nHJiHCB.  A /jeno 
Bame  npHHecJio  nno^iBi  h npnnecex,  xoubxo  He  npn/iexcH  naM  BH/iexB  hx  h BxycHXB 
ox  HHX.  51  3Haio  HO  ce6e,  nxo  Bame  nHcanne  mhofo  noMorjio  mo^tHM  h 6y/tex 
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noMoraxB.  A hto6h  cpaay  Bce  xaK  c/ienanocB  - axoro  HenBSH  h >K/iaxi>  He  Ha^to. 
SacxaBHXB  Bcex  chukom  xpy^iHxtcH  HHKaK  HenBsa  noxoMy,  hxo  CHna-xo  bch  b pyxax 
xex,  Koxoptie  He  xoxhx  xpy^iHXBCH»  [4,  x.  63,  c.  276]. 

BMecxe  c xeM  Jl.  H.  Tojicxoh  aaBepan  EoH^iapeBa  b xom,  hxo  nocxapaexca 
H3/iaxB  KHHxy  KpecxtaHHHa:  «...npHJio>Ky  Bce  cxapaHHH,  hxo6bi  ona  6hina 
Hanenaxana,  Kax  bbi  xoxHxe,  6e3  bchkofo  npHJio>KeHHH  h oxhhxhh.  H3  Bameii  cxaxtH 
H HOHepHHyji  MHoro  noJie3Horo  jinsL  nio/ieH,  h b 3xoh  KHHre,  Koxopyio  HHmy  o6 
3XOM  >Ke  npe^iMexe,  h ynoManyn,  hxo  sl  nonepHnyn  3xo  He  ox  ynentix  h My/iptix 
MHpa  cero,  ho  ox  xpecxBHHHHa  T.  M.  EoH^iapeBa.  51  ^lyMaio  xax,  hxo  ecnH  nenoBex 
HOHan  HCXHHy  h BticKaxan  huh  HanHcan  ee,  xo  ona  He  npona.nex.  IIiioxoh  xox 
naxapB,  Koxoptra  orna^iBiBaexcH  Ha3a.n:  mhofo  hh  oh  Hanaxai[»  [4,  x.  63,  c.  332- 
333]. 

B 1888  Fo^iy  ToncxoMy  y^tanocB  b coKpamennoM  BH/ie  HanenaxaxB  mbicuh 
EoH^iapeBa  no/i  xaFonoBKOM  «Tpy.HOiHo6He,  huh  xop>KecxBO  xeMne^ienBLia))  b IVe  12- 
13  >KypHajia  «PyccKoe  ^leno)).  B IlpejiHciioBHH  pe^iaxxop  xaMeHan:  «CoHHHeHHe 
HOHxeHHOFo  cxapHKa-xeMne/ieiiBLia  HMeex  h cboh  necoMHeHHtie  /locxoHHcxBa.  Ho 
MBICUH  OHO  HHxepecHO  KaK  npoxecx  npoxHB  xofo  HeyBa>KeHHH,  c xaxHM  name 
Heo6pa30BaHHoe  o6mecxBo  h xocy/iapcxBo  oxhochxch  k xcMne^ieiiBHecKOMy  xpy^iy. 
Ho  cJiopMe  - KaK  y^iHBHxenBHo  npocxoe  HenoaxHHecKoe  npoH3Be/ieHHe,  nonHoe 
Hapyiomeii  HCKpeHHocxH»  [3,  c.  12]. 

«PyccKOMy  /iejiy»  ne  cnynaHHO  cxhjib  «Tpy/ia»  THMOc])eH  EoH/iapcBa 
HOKaxancH  Ghhbkhm  k .HaHHHJiy  3axoHHHKy,  Hpoxonony  ABBaxyMy  h x.h.  «HaM  3xa 
pyKOHHCB  >KHBO  HaHOMHHJia  /ipCBHHe  HpOHXBC/ieHHH  HapO^lHOFO  XBOpHCCXBa, 
cxaBHiHe  HcxopHHecKHM  /locxoHHHeM  HamcH  nHxepaxypBi.  Ecxb  eipe  na  PycH 
yxoJiOK,  F/ie  B HOUHOH  CHJie  papax  npocxoxa  h HcxpeHHOcxB  XIV-XVI  bckob:  fouoc 
oxxypa»  [3,  c.  13]. 

HoMepa  3XHX  >KypHajioB  Gbihh  yHHHXo>KeHBi  cpaxy  nocne  hx  BBixopa,  a 
pepaxxop  «PyccKOFo  penai)  nojiyHHJi  npepocxepoKCHHe  ox  MHHHcxpa  3a  exo 
«BpepHoe  HanpaBncHHO).  VanaB  o6  3xom,  EonpapeB  BBipa3HJi  EnHCCHCKOMy 
Fy6epHaxopy  b hhcbmchhoh  cJiopMe  CBoe  KpaHHee  B03MymeHHe:  pBa  bchhkhx 
nHxepaxopa,  EneG  ycneHCKHH  h JIcb  Toucxoh  «Ha  BceB03M0>KHBie  napBi  XBajiax, 
npeB03H0CHX,  bbiihc  oGnax  nopHHMaiox  h BCCMy  CBexy  noKa3BiBaiox  opoGpenne 
MOCMy  yncHHio,  c penBio  noJKenaHHH  o6paxHXB  bcio  Bcenennyio  na  CKaaaHHBiH  nyxB 
6iiaroHecxHH»  b KHHre,  xoxopyio  b riiaBa  hhkxo  hc  bhpcji.  Cxano  6bixb,  «noxBai[y, 
OPo6peHHe  H B03BBimeHH0CXB  MOCMy  COHHHCHHIO  HCHaXaXB  M05KH0,  a caMoro 
yHCHHH,  xo  ecxB  xy  BeipB,  xoxopaa  opoGpaexcH,  b cbcx  BBinycxHXB  hcubbs))  [2,  c. 
59]. 

IIpaKXHHHBIH  KpeCXBHHHH  HpepHpHHHII  HOHBIXKy  HHHHO  BCXpCXHXBCH  C 
aBxopHxexHBiM  HHcaxeneM  h poroBopnxBCH  c hhm  o HacxHocxax  b 
pacnpocxpaHeHHH  CBoero  rnaBHoro  xpypa.  SanacniHCB  cyxapaMH  h bhuchbim 
MHCOM,  OH  HO  BeccHHCH  pacHyxHpe  cyMen  npeoponexB  hcphhkobbic  BepniHHBi 
Anaxay,  nepcHOHCBaxB  b poMe  ropopa  KyanepKa,  rpe  >khi[  b 1858  ropy  cD.  M. 
/loCXOeBCKHH,  nOIHo6oBaXBCH  CXapHHHOH  XpenOCXBIO,  HOCXpOCHHOH  HO  npHKaxy 
Ilexpa  I niBepcKHMH  huchhbimh.  Ho,  k co>KaiieHHio,  MecxHBie  nonnpcHCKHe  hhhbi 
He  noHanH  oGBHCHeHHH  xpecxBHHHHa,  ne  ocoxHaiiH  hcoGxophmocxh  ero  BcxpcHH  c 
rpacJioM  H BepHynH  xopoxa  b HypHHO,  rpe  ero  y>Ke  iKpano  oGbhhchhc  «b 
6e3BecxHOH  oxjiyHKe».  OcxaBanocB  o6paipaxBCH  k ToncxoMy  xoubko  b nncBMax. 
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B 3TO  BpeMH  JTeB  HHKOnaeBHH  npe/tnpHHHMaex  nontixKy  Hanenaxaxt  xpy/i 
cnGnpcKoro  MticnHxenH  aa  rpaHHiieii.  CnoHcopoM  cxan  naBecxHtra  b Ch6hph 
Mepenax  H.  M.  CnGnpaKOB,  Koxoptiii  o6roBopHJi  ycnoBHH  c HapaxenBCXBOM 
cDjiaMapHOHa  b napH>Ke.  IIocpepHHKaMH  Me>iyty  HapaxenBCXBOM  h Toucxbim  cxanH 
6paxi>a  3mhi[b  h AMapeM  na>Kec. 

na>KecBi  HspanH  KHHxy  EonpapeBa  Ha  cJ)paHpy3CKOM  aatiKe  c npepBapaiomeH 
cxaxteii  JT.  H.  Tojicxofo  «Tpyp  h xeopHH  BoHpapeBa»  nop  HasBaHHeM  «My>KHK  T. 
BoHpapeB».  CnycxH  xoiibko  hhxb  nex  nocne  Btixopa  xpaKxaxa  Ha  cJjpaHpyacKOM 
H3BiKe  3K3eMniMp  Hamen  CBoero  xeaxy,  ho  noHapoBHnoct  eme  xpn  ropa,  hxo6bi 
EoHpapeBy  nepcBenH  KHHry.  Oh  nponen  nepeBop,  ho  ocxajica  oneHt  HepoBonen: 
«KaK  ccypoMnena  pa  HCKOBepKaHa!».  IIpociiBimaBmHH  o peaKpHH  aBxopa  na 
cJtpaHpyacKyio  pepaKpHio  khhfh,  JIbb  HnKonaeBHH  b nncBMe  (ox  11  ceHxaBpa  1898 
Fopa)  ycHOKaHBan  EonpapeBa:  «HanpacHO  xti  pyMaenit,  hxo  KHHFa  xboh 
nepeBopoM  HcnopneHa.  B neii  nepcBepeno  Bce  caMoe  cymecxBeHHoe...  nepeBepena 
>Ke  OHa  Ha  cJ)paHpy3CKHH  h3bik  npcKpacHO  h HHxaexca  xopomo.  Ox  pyniH  jKenaio 
xe6e  pymeBHOFo  chokohcxbhh  h b >kh3hh  h b Bcxpene  Ehhxko  y>Ke  npepcxoameii 
HaM  cMepxH...»  [4,  x.  71,  c.  438]. 

IIpopoHecxBO  BenHKOFO  FpacJ)a  cEBmoct:  appecax  ne  ycnen  nonyHHXt  nncBMa. 
Ilocjie  xpexpHeBHOH  EonesHH  oh  yMep  3 noaEpa  1898  xopa. 

OEeniaHHe  oanaKOMHXB  HHxaiomyio  nyEnHKy  c mbichhmh  KpecxBancKOFO 
cJ)HJiococJ)a-caMoyHKH  Toucxoh  cpep>Kai[  h «Heo6BiKHOBeHHyio  npaBpy»  My>KHKa 
BenHKHH  xpac])  bohuoxhh  b cbohx  cxaxtax  «KoHep  CBexa»,  «06panieHHe  k pyccKHM 

IHOPHM»,  «Bei[HKHH  FpeX»,  B KOXOpBIX  HBHXMOXHBOM  HpOBBII  MBICUB  o6 
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Part  6:  Key  Directions  and  Characteristics  of  Research  Organization  in  Contemporary  World 


BACMJ1MM  BAJ1EHTMHOBMH  LUJIEnMH  / VASILIY  SHLEPIN 

HA3HAHEHME  HEJIOBEKA 


THE  DESTINY  OF  MAN 


PesioMe  / Abstract 

B HacToamee  BpeMH  naapena  Heo6xo;tHMocTi>  cos/taHM  penocxHoro 
npeztcxaBneHHH  o HaaHaneHHH  nenoBeKa,  MHpoBoaapeHHecKH  ocHOBaHHoro  na 
/lOFMaxax,  aHxpononorHH  h HpaBCXBeHHO-acKexHHecKOM  yiemm  IIpaBociiaBHOH 
L|epKBH. 

Currently,  there  is  a need  to  ereate  a holistic  view  of  the  destiny  of  man, 
ideologically  based  on  dogma,  anthropology,  moral  and  ascetic  doctrine  of  the 
Orthodox  Church. 


BBeflCHMe 


Cemac  HacyufHO  eaoKHO  npoGydumb  e Jimdux 
ucmuHHO  xpucmuancKuu  dyx, 
xpucmuaHCKuu  eszjind  Ha  okushh 
u xpucmuaHCKoe  noHUManue  CMUcjia  oku3hu. 

apxHM.  Hoauu  (KpecxtHUKHu) 


ScMHaa  5KH3HB  xpHcxuaHHua  no  cJioBy  cbx.  HrnaxHH  (EpaHuannHOBa)  /ioi[>KHa 
6bixi>  mKOJioii  npHroxoBnenna  k >kh3hh  Beunon.  FnaBHUiM  npenaxcxBneM  na  3xom 
nyxH  hbuhioxch  nocne/tcxBHH  nepBopojtnoro  rpexa,  Bnecmero  paccxponcxBO  b 
jiyxoBHyio  H xenecnyio  npnpo^ty  mo^teii. 

rto  cnoBy  CB.  TpHropna  Cnnauxa:  «Eciih  mbi  ne  yBeztacM,  KaKHMH  nac  coa/tan 
Bor,  xo  ne  noxnacM  n xoro,  KaKHMH  nac  cox^taii  rpex».  HcKaxHB  b mo^tax  o6pa3 
Bo>khh,  rpex  He  yHHHX0>KHi[  ero  (Btix.  9:6),  h jiyxoBHaa  npnpo^ta  ueJioBeKa 
ocxaHacB  bochphhmhhboh  k /to6py  h homohih  Bo>KHeH  (Phm.  1:19),  coxpaHHiia 
CXpeMHCHHe  K HCXHHe  H CBodoZty  BOHH.  TcM  He  MCHee,  CBOHMH  CHJiaMH  HeHOBCK  He 
CHocodeH  npeo.Hoiiexi>  rpexoBHyio  noBpe>K/ieHHocxi>  cBoeii  npupo/tBi.  Hmchho 
HoaxoMy  jinsL  cnaceHHH  ueiioBeKa  Bofom  k >kh3hh  bchhoh  dtiiiH  Hy>KHBi: 
EoFOBOHJioHieHHe  (Hh.  1:14),  KpecxHaa  cMepxt  (Hh.  19:30),  BocKpeccHue  Ctma 
Bo>khh  (JTk.  24:6),  co3/taHHe  na  xcMiie  IdepKBH  XpHcxoBoii  KaK  ocodoFo  Mecxa 
npe/tyFoxoBJicHHH  ^lymu  ueiioBeKa  h ycxpaHCHHa  npenaxcxBHH  na  nyxH  k >kh3hh 
BeUHOH  [2]. 


HasHaueHMe  MenoBeKa  no  OTHOiueHMio  k Eory 

O HaxHaueHHH  ueiioBeKa  no  oxHomenmo  k Boxy  FOBopnx  cb.  anocxoji  IfaBen: 
«BoF,  COXBOpHBmHH  MHp  H BCC,  HXO  B HCM,  Oh,  dyjtyUH  FoCHO/tOM  Hcda  H XeMHH,  He 
B pyKoxBopcHHBix  xpaMax  >KHBex  H He  xpedyex  ci[y>KeHHH  pyK  ueHOBeuecKHx,  [xaK 
6bi]  hmciohihh  b ueM-nndo  Hy>K/iy,  CaM  jian  BCCMy  >kh3hi>  h jitixaHHe  h Bce.  Ox 
oztHoii  KpoBH  Oh  npoHXBeii  bccb  pozt  ueHOBeuecKHii  jinsL  oduxanuH  no  BCCMy  imuy 
3eMJiH,  HaxHauHB  npeztonpezteireHHBie  BpcMcna  h npezteiiBi  hx  oduxanmo,  /tadti  ohh 
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HCKanH  Bora,  He  omyxHX  jih  Ero  h He  naii/iyx  hh,  xoxh  Oh  h He/ianeKO  ox  Ka>K/ioro 
H3  Hac»  (/JeHH.  17,  24-27).  Cbx.  Hoann  Snaxoycx  cnejiyioniHM  o6pa30M 
KOMMeHXHpyex  axox  cxhx:  «3xo  3HaHHX,  hxo  Bor  ne  xoubko  aan  naM  >kh3hh 
jlhixamie  h Bce,  ho  hxo  Ba>KHee  Bcero,  oxKpBui  nyxt  k no3HaHHio  Ero,  /lapoBaji  xo, 
HXO  Hepe3  3X0  MBI  MO>KeM  HailXH  H /lOCXHXHyXB  Ero»  [1]. 

Cb.  npaB.  HoaHH  Kponmxa/ixcKHH  onmex:  «To6oio,  Eocho^ih,  >KHBy,  T06010 
/(Bimy,  BH>Ky,  cnBimy,  ocaxaio,  oBonaio.  T06010  mbichio,  nyBCXByio,  Boo6pa>Kaio, 
pa/iyiocB,  HOMHxyio,  ynoKoeBaiocB,  KaiocB,  OHHmaiocB,  yKpeniraiocB,  HcpenHiocB, 
npocBemaiocB,  H36aBiMiocB  ox  BparoB  bh^ihmbix  h hobh/ihmbix,  xop>KecxByio 
no6e^iBi  Ha.n  cxpacxHMH  hbcxhbbimh  h ryBnxenBHBiMH.  T06010  h TeBa  HcnoBe^iaio, 
npocnaBUHio,  Bnaro^iapio,  moBiiio  <...>  C T06010  yMpy  h c T06010  ynoBaio 
BOCKpeCHyXB  ox  MepXBBIX  H 5KHXB  C T060IO  H B Te6e  BO  BeKH  6eCK0HeHHBie»  [3]. 

JT1060BB  K Boxy  co.nep>KHx  b ce6e  h hioBobb  k 6i[H>KHeMy  (1  Hh.  4:21).  Bce 
nio/iH  - 6paxBH  h cecxpBi  (Bbix.  1 :27). 

TaKHM  o6pa30M,  naxHaHCHHe  HenoBCKa  no  oxhohichhio  k Bory  ecxB  noxnaHHe 
Bora,  coe/iHHeHHe  c Bofom,  ci[y>KeHHe  EMy. 

HasHaneHMe  HejioBeKa  no  OTHomeHMio  k caMOMy  ce6e 

HaBHancHHe  no  oxhohichhio  k caMOMy  ce6e  xaioiioHaexcH  b xom,  hxo6bi  nepex 
pacKpBixne  chh  h chocoBhocxch,  nepex  .neaxeiiBHoe  ycxpeMHenne  h npH6i[H>KeHHe 
K cBocMy  nepBooBpaxy  .hocxhhb  hohhoh,  bo3mo>khoh  jinsL  kohchhoxo  cymecxBa, 
MepBi  6orono^io6HH,  x.  e.  xecHeiimero  ejimiemisi  c Bofom,  npHnacxHH 
Bo>KecxBeHHoro  ecxecxBa,  a bmccxc  c xcm  h bo3mo>khocxh  ynacxHa  b 
Bo>KecxBeHHOM  6iia>KeHcxBe.  IIpaKXHHecKH  HaananeHne  neiioBeKa  no  oxHomcHHio  k 
Bory  H HO  oxHomeHHio  k caMOMy  ce6e  b 3HaHHxei[BH0H  cxchchh  coBna/iaiox. 
PaaHHpa  b aKpeHxax. 

HaanancHHe  neHOBCKa  no  oxhoihchhio  k Bory  npejinoiiaraex,  npe>K^ie  Bcero, 
peiiB  HejioBenecKOH  >kh3hh,  BBipa>KaiomyiocH  b no3HaHHH  Bora  h coe/iHHCHHH  c 
Hhm.  HaxHaneHHe  neHOBCKa  no  oxHomenHH  k caMOMy  ce6e  BBipa>KaexcH  b xom 
HO/iBHre  BepBi,  k KoxopoMy  npH3BaH  neHOBCK  ^iJia  xoro,  hxo6bi  3xoh  peiiH  ^iocxhhb 
[1].  CB^mcHHoe  IlHcaHHe  roBopnx  o peiiH  neHOBenecKOH  >kh3hh  Kax  o /iocxH>KeHHH 
coBepmeHCXBa  b Bore  h npociiaBJieHHH  Ero:  «J\a  cbcxhx  cbcx  Bam  npe/i  hio^ibmh, 
hxo6bi  ohh  BH^tCHH  BamH  /io6pBie  ^leiia  h npocHaBHHHH  Oxpa  Bamero  He6ecHoro» 
(McJ).  5:16),  «HxaK,  6y^iBxe  coBcpmenHBi,  Kax  coBepmen  Oxep  Bam  He6ecHBiH» 
(McJ).  5:48). 

B /ipyrax  Mecxax  CB^mcHHoro  IlHcaHHH  roBopnxcH  o naaHanenHH  neiioBexa  no 
oxHomeHHio  x ce6e  xax  o BoxpacxaHHH  b hioBbh,  nocpe/icxBOM  xoxopoii  neiioBex 
coe^iHHHexcH  c BoroM  h o6pexaex  Bennoe  6i[a>xeHcxBo:  «Bor  ecxt  hioBobb,  h 
npeBtiBaiomHH  b hioBbh  npeBtiBaex  b Bore,  h Bor  b HeM»  (1  Hh.  4:16),  «He  BHjteii 
xoro  rjia3.  He  CHBimaHO  yxo,  h ne  npnxo^iHiio  xo  na  cep^me  neiioBexy,  nxo 
npHroxoBHH  Bor  moGamHM  Ero»  (1  Kop.  2:9). 

B hioGbh  X Bory  aaxmoHaexca  h iho6obi>  x caMOMy  ce6e.  Echh  neiioBex  hioBhx 
Bora,  xo  xcm  caMtiM  /louden  iho6hxi>  h ceGa,  xax  cymecxBO,  npHnacxHoe 
Bo>xecxBeHHOMy  nanaiiy.  Cbh3Ij  neiioBexa  c BoroM  aaxpaxHBaex  h oxBaxtiBaex 
Bcero  HCHOBexa  xax  ejinnoe  peiioe.  B cocxane,  b npnpo^ie  neiioBexa  Heimaa 
BBi^ieiiHXB  HHxaxoH  HacxH,  xoxopaa  peiiHXOM  3axiHOHajia  6bi  b ce6e  Bce  xo,  nxo  b 
HCM  npnnacxHO  BticmcMy,  Bo>xecxBeHHOMy  Gbixhio.  HpHHacxHocxB  x Bory, 
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cnocoGnocTB  k Boroo6meHHio,  k coejiHHeHHio  c Bo>KecTBeHHHM,  ecxt  /locxoaHHe 
Bcero  HenoBeKa  b uenoM,  Koxopoe  ne  MO>Kex  6bixi>  HCKmoHHxenBHO  npHnncano 
HHKaKOH  H3  HacxeH  ero  npnpo^iBi.  IIoaxoMy  nepBaa  aa/tana  nenoBeKa  b 
ocymecxBneHHH  cBoero  HasHaneHM  - /iocxH>KeHHe  e^iHHcxBa  h penBHocxH 
HenoBeKa. 

B cBoeM  aMnnpHHecKOM  6bixhh  nenoBeK  o6bihho  /lajieK  ox  xoro,  hxo6bi  6bixi> 
penBHocxBio  h b/ihhcxbom:  ero  paayM  6i[y>K/iaex,  oxBneKaacB  noMticnaMH;  /lyuia 
KoneGnexcH  cxpacxHMH;  xeno  npe/iaexcH  HsnHiuecxBaM.  Bcne/icxBHe  axoro 
HenoBOKy,  b nepByio  onepe^iB,  Hy>KHO  bbihxh  h3  BHyxpeHHefl  paapoanenHocxH  h 
paajipoBiieHHocxH,  Heo6xo^iHMo  co6paxi>  ceGa  h3  pacceaHHH  b bjihhcxbo. 

3xa  jtyxoBHaH  pa6oxa  paccMaxpHBaexca  Kax  CBe/ienne,  cocpe/ioxoHeHHe  Bcero 
HenoBexa,  Bcex  ero  chu  h cnocoGnocxeii,  Bcex  noMticnoB  h >KeiiaHHH  b ojiny  xoHxy, 
B HeKHH  BHyxpeHHHH  LjeHxp,  KoxopBiH  B npaBocnaBHOH  acKexHKe  HaaBiBaexcH 
cepOTSM. 

Tpy^i  caMoco6HpaHHH  HenoBexa  ocymecxBiMexcH  bcbm  ero  cymecxBOM.  B Hero 
BOBnexaexcH  Bce  co;iep>KaHHe  HenoBexa,  h Bce  oho  jjoidkho  no^tBepxHyxBca  b hbm 
KopeHHOMy  npeo6pa30BaHHio  [5].  HHane  «Kor;ia  ecxecxBO  oxoS^iex  ox 
CBOHCXBeHHoro  eMy  HHHa,  xor/ia  oxxptiBaioxcH  b hbm  cxpacxH»  [4,  c.  23]. 

Paa/ieneHHe,  BoaHHKiuee  Me>iyiy  nenoBexoM  h Bofom,  xpe6yex  npeo/ioneHHH 
CMepxH,  rpexa  h npHpo^iBi.  IlyxB  Boccoe^iHHeHHH  HenoBexa  c Bofom  - axo  nyxt 
cnaceHHH  HenoBexa.  O^iHaKO  xoubko  Box  MO>Kex  jiajh  HenoBexy  bo3mo>khocxi> 
o6o>KeHHH.  «H6o  Bnaxo/iaxtio  bbi  cnaceHti  nepea  Bepy,  h cne  He  ox  Bac,  Bo>khh 
^lap:  He  ox  ^len,  hxo6bi  hhkxo  ne  XBanHnca.  H6o  mbi  - Efo  XBopenne,  coa/ianti  bo 
XpHcxe  Hncyce  na  /loBpBie  nena,  Koxoptie  Box  npe^tHaanaHHn  naM  Hcnonnaxt)) 
(Eci)ec.  2:8-10). 

Hxax,  HaaHaneHHe  HenoBexa  no  oxHomennio  x caMOMy  ce6e  cocxohx  b 
o6o>xeHHH,  xoxopoe  /tocxHxaexca  nepea  oHnnienne  cep^ipa.  «Bi[a>xeHHBi  HHcxtie 
cepOTCM,  h6o  ohh  Boxa  yapax))  (Me]).  5:8). 

HasHaMeHMe  Me/ioBexa  no  OTHOiueHMio  k SesiiMHHOMy  XBopeHMio 

3aMBiceJi  Bo>xhh  o MHpe  no/ipaayMeBaex  cnacenne  ne  xontxo  nenoBexa,  ho  h 
Bcexo  xBopeHHa.  Anocxon  IlaBeji  xoBopnx,  hxo  b xonpe  BpeMen  «6y/iex  Box  Bce  bo 
BceM»  (1  Kop.  15:28).  Beet  XBapHtiii  xocmoc  npHoOninxca  Bo>xecxBy,  a He  xontxo 
HenoBex.  IIocxoiiBxy  Box  eext  nonHoxa  >xh3hh,  Oh  >xei[aex,  hxo6bi  Bce  XBopenne 
npHoOniHJiocB  axon  noJiHoxe  h cxano  Bi>ipa>xeHHeM  Bo>xecxBeHHOH  >xh3hh, 
e^iHHeHHeM  b iho6bh,  xoxopaa  cocxaBnaex  oOpaa  Obixhh  Boxa.  IIpHoOmeHHe 
xBapHOH  npnpo^iBi  >xh3hh  Bo>xecxBa  He  Mo>xex  Obixb  cne/icxBHeM  neoOxo^iHMocxH, 
HO  coBepmaexcH  xax  /leno  jihhhocxhoh  cbo6o/ibi.  E.HHHCXBeHHOH  HexBapnoH 
cyniHocxBK),  xoxopaa  cnocoOna  peannaoBaxt  cbok)  >xh3hi>  xax  CBoOojiy,  HBUHexca 
HenoBex.  Ho  axoii  npHHHHe  CBaniennoe  IlHcaHHe  h cBHxooxenecxoe  IIpejiaHHe 
BHjiax  B HenoBexe  nocpe^iHHxa,  chocoOhoxo  npHBecxH  Beet  co3.naHHBiH  Bofom  mhp 
X ocymecxBneHHK)  exo  xonennoH  penH. 

X.  ilHHapac  oxMenaex,  hxo  «Me>x/iy  xeM,  hom  MHp  hbuhoxch  axxyanBHO  h xeM, 
HeM  OH  npnaBaH  Obixb,  cxohx  nenoBenecxaH  CBo6o.na,  xoxopaa  xontxo  h MO>xex 
npeoHonexB  paaptiB  Moxny  cyniecxBOBaHHCM  MHpa  h pentio  axoxo 
cymecxBOBaHHH»  [1].  B CBamennoM  IlHcaHHH  xoBopnxea  o xom,  hxo  oGpaa  Gbixhh 
MHpa,  exo  cocxoHHHe  aaBHCHx  ox  HyxoBHo-HpaBcxBCHHoro  cocxoHHHa  HenoBexa: 
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«TBapi>  c Ha/ie>K^ioio  o>KH;iaeT  oxKpoBeHHH  cbihob  Bo>khhx,  noxoMy  hxo  XBapt 
noKopHJiacB  cyexe  ne  /loGpoBonBHo,  ho  no  Bone  noKopHBiuero  ee,  b Ha^ie>K;ie,  hxo  h 
caMa  xBapB  ocBo6o>iyieHa  6y/(ex  ox  pa6cxBa  xnennio  b cBo6o^iy  cnaBti  /lexeii 
Bo>khhx.  H6o  3HaeM,  hxo  bch  XBapt  coBOKynno  cxenaex  h MynHxca  /iOHBiHe»  (Phm. 
8:19-22). 

Ecuh  aHXHHHBie  aBxopti  HaatiBanH  nenoBeKa  «mikrokosmos»,  MajitiM  MHpoM, 
xo  y oxuoB  l)epKBH,  HanpHMep,  y cbx.  TpHropHa  Hhcckoxo,  BcxpenaexcH 
HaHMOHOBaHHe  «mikrotheos»  - Majitiii  6or,  x.e.  cymecxBO  cnocoBnoe  ynpaBnaxt 
MHpoM,  cboBo^iho  onpe/ienHXBCH  no  oxHomennio  k npnpojinon  hboBxo^ihmocxh. 
Cbx.  rpnropHH  Hhcckhh  naatiBaex  nenoBeKa  npoBojinnKOM  Bo>KecxBeHHBix 
/lencxBHH  na  bck)  XBapt.  HenoBOK,  no  ynennio  cbhxbix  oxljob,  aannMaex  xaxoe 
Mecxo  BO  Bcenennon,  nxo  xoubko  nepea  Hero  bccb  BemecxBeHHtin  Mnp  cnocoBen 
BocnpHHHMaxB  H ycBaHBaxB  Bo>KecxBeHHyio  Bnaro^iaxt.  Y cbx.  TpHropna  Hhcckoxo 
Hanncano:  «Hxo6bi  seMHoe  conpeBoanecnocB  c Bo>KecxBeHHBiM  h ejiimasL  HCKaa 
Bnarojiaxt  paBHonecxHO  npoxo^iHna  no  Been  XBapn  npn  pacxBopeHHH  /lontHcro 
ecxecxBa  c ecxecxBOM  npeMHpHBiM»  [1]. 

Ho  cnoBaM  npen.  MaKCHMa  HcnoBe^iHHKa,  «HeJiOBeK  npnaBaH  boccob^ihhhxb  b 
ce6e  1H060BB10  npnpojiy  xBapnyio  c npnpo^ioH  nexBapHOH.  Hepea  ceBa  ncKOBeK 
coe/iHHHex  BCK)  coBOKynnoexB  XBapnoro  KOCMOca,  nyBCXBennoro  h 
CBepxnyBCXBeHHoro))  [1]. 

JTocckhh  B.  H.  xaK  roBopnx  o aaMticJie  Bojkhbm  o nenoBeKe  b ero  oxnomeHHH  k 
XBapnoMy  MHpy:  «He  hmbk  HHnero  bhc  ceBa,  KpoMe  o/iHoro  Bora  nenoBeKy  HHnero 
He  ocxaBanocB  6bi,  KaK  hokhocxbio  ceBa  ox/iaxt  b noptiBe  kioBbh  h BpynHXB  EMy 
BCK)  BceJicnnyio,  coe^iKHennyio  b ero  nenoBenecKOM  cymecxBe,  xor/ia  CaM  Bor  co 
Cbooh  cxopoHBi  ox/iaji  6bi  CeBa  nenoBeKy,  Koxoptra  no  axoMy  .napy,  x.  e.  no 
Bnaro/iaxH,  HMeii  6bi  Bce  xo,  nxo  Bor  HMeex  no  npnpo/ie,  xaKHM  o6paaoM, 
coBepniHKocB  6bi  o6o>KeHHe  nenoBeKa  n Bcero  xBapnoro  MHpa»  [3]. 

Cne/iyex  aaMexnxB,  nxo  nenoBeK  eext  6or  b cnny  o6o>KeHHK  ne  b KanecxBe 
/laHHOcxH,  a cxanoBHXCK  hm  b npopecce  .iiyxoBHoro  npeycneKHHK.  HoaxoMy  nepe/i 
nenoBeKOM  nocxaBnena  ocoBaa  aa^iana:  BoccoejtnnnxB  b ce6e  bck)  coBOKynnoext 
XBapnoro  6bixhk;  o^inonpeMenno  .nocrnmyxi,  coBepmennoro  ejinnennK  c BoroM  n 
xaKHM  o6paaoM,  cooBmnxi,  coexoanne  o6o>KeHHK  Been  xBapn. 

SaicnioHeHiie 

BticoKoe  Haananenne  nenoBeKa  b xom,  hxoBbi  exaxt  6oroM  no  Bnaro^iaxH, 
npHHKXB  ^lap  >KHaHH  BenHOH,  5KHXB  no  o6paay  Bo>khk)  h /tocxnraxt  yno/ioBnenna 
Bory  - CBKXOCXH.  Cbkxocxb  eext  aKXHBnaa  cnjia,  HMeKaniaa  rnyBoKoe 
npeo6pa>KaK)niee  Boa/tencxBne  na  neJioBeKa  n Mnp.  HoaxoMy  naananenne  neJioBeKa 
cocxoHX  B noKHOM  npeo6pa>KeHHH  Mnpa  b penoM  n coe/innennH  c BoroM. 
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ryJlbHAP  TYJIKBAEBHA  AJlbHEMCOBA  / GULNAR  ALPEISOVA 
MHOrOOBPASME  MMPA  B KyJlbTYPE  TOPOflA  ACTAHA 
DIVERSITY  OF  THE  WORLD  IN  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  CITY  ASTANA 
AHHOTaiiiin  / Abstract 

The  new  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Kazakhstan  infrastructure  development 
issues  are  discussed  in  this  article.  The  challenges  of  the  world  civilization  diverse 
manifestation  in  its  culture  are  reviewed  for  the  purpose  of  description  of  modem 
city. 


Acxana,  pacnono^HBrnnct  b cumom  ueHxpe  EBpaann,  npHXHrHBaex  k ce6e 
BKHManne  MupoBon  o6urecxBeHHOcxH  ne  xoubko  kuk  hobuh  cxonnua  Kasaxcxana, 
HO  H KaK  coBpeMCHHaa  MO/tem,  MHoroo6pa3HBix  cJ)opM  Kynnxypti.  3xox  ropo^t, 
BBipocmnii  na  Mecxe  npoBHHUHaiiBHoro  uchhhhofo  xpaa,  npeBpaxHJica  b 
MeranoiiHC  MupoBoro  loiacca,  b KoxopoM  BocnpoH3Bo;tHXCH  Ka3axcKHe  xpa^iHUHH  h 
npHuyjiiiHBO  xpaHccJropMHpyioxcH  KyjitxypHBie  /iocxH>KeHHH  napo^tOB  Mupa. 

KaK  H3BecxHo,  B cepe^tHHe  /leBHHocxBix  ro/toB  npomnoro  cxonexua  TtpeaH^ieHx 
PK  HypcynxaH  Ha3ap6aeB  upmisLJi  Heo>KH^iaHHoe  jinsL  mhofhx  pemeHue  nepcHecxH 
cxonnuy  h3  AnMaxBi,  pacnonoJKCHHOH  Ha  iofc,  b AxMony  - uenxp  pecnyGiiHKH.  3xo 
HOBneioio  3a  codoii  Kap/tHHantHtie  H3MeHeHHH  b HHcJ)pacxpyKxype  h Kyjitxype 
HOBoii  cxoJiHUBi,  HaBBaHHoii  Acxana:  Be/tt  xenept  ona  /loiDKHa  dtuia 
COOXBeXCXBOBaXB  CXOnHHHOMy  ypoBHK). 

BticxynaH  na  oxKptixHH  nepBoii  cccchh  Ma>KHi[Hca  TtapnaMeHxa  xpextexo 
C03BiBa,  rtpexH^ieHX  PecnydnnKH  Kaxaxcxan  H.  HaxapdaeB  CKaxan,  nxo  Acxana 
cxana  npe/tMexoM  xop/tocxH  jijisl  Bcex  KaxaxcxanueB.  «AcxaHa  - 3xo  chmboji 
oGnoBncHHa  Kaxaxcxana,  chmboh  HCHCCHKaeMOH  co3H/iaxeiH>HOH  SHepxHH  exo 
MHOFonauHonantHOFO  napo^ta.  3xo  chmboh  Bepti  napo^ta,  npHcxynHBmeFO  b 
.najicKO  ne  caMtie  hcfkhc  BpcMcna  k B03Be^teHHio  hoboh  cxoithubi,  b cboh 
co6cxBeHHBie  chubi.  3xo  chmboh  Ha/ie>iytBi  h yBcpennocxH  naunn,  odpexmen 
CBo6o;ty,  B cBoeM  npouBexaronteM  dy^tyntcM,  b Gy^tyntcM  cbohx  hoxomkob))  [3,  c. 
17]. 

By/iyuree  Kaxaxcxana  nepaaptiBHO  CBaxano  c Gy^tyuiHM  AcxaHti,  Koxopaa  cure 
He^taBHO  BocnpHHHMajiacB  KaK  «HOBaH  cxoi[Hua»,  a xenept  hbuhcxch  Heoxx.eMJieMOH 
nacxBio  HOBOFO  o6pa3a  Kaxaxcxana,  cxpaHti,  ycxpcMncHHOH  b XXI  bck. 
CoBpeMCHHaa  cxonnua  Kaxaxcxana  pacxex  n npeo6pa>Kaexcn,  cxanoBHXcn  Bce 
Gonee  npuBneKaxentnoH  una  ^nxeneii  Kaxaxcxana  n 3apy6e>KHi>ix  xocxeii,  neMy 
HCMajio  cnocodcxByex  ee  coBpeMeHHBin  apxnxeKxypnBin  cxhub,  b KoxopoM 
nepennexaioxca  nynmne  xpaununn  eBponencKon  n bocxohhoh  Kynnxypti,  nanGonee 
noiiHO  oxpa>Kaa  o6jihk  hoboh  cxohhubi  KaK  uenxpa  skohomhkh,  nonnxHKH  n 
KyntxypBi. 

OxKptixne  HOBBix  MyxecB,  GndiiHoxeK,  KOHuepxntix  xanoB,  BticxaBKH,  UBopuoB, 
apxHXCKxypHBix  ancaMdnen,  apoK  paxJinnnBix  ypoBneii,  paxBiieKaxeiiBHBix  uenxpoB 
HOBOFO  noKOJienna  - Bce  3xo  nponcxounx  b Fopoue  na  bbicokom  cxouhhhom 
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ypoBHe.  3tot  ropo/i  cxaji  CBoero  po/ta  «nopTpeTOM»  Hamero  HeaaBHCHMoro 
rocy/iapcTBa,  h,  KaK  HSBecxHO,  bhshxhoh  KapxoHKOH  nioGoro  rocy/iapcxBa  Bcer/ia 
6hina  H 6y/iex  Kyntxypa  bo  Bcex  ee  npoHBneHMx. 

Acxana,  HBiwacb  rop^iocxtio  hobofo  Kaaaxcxana,  cxajia  chmbojiom 
yxBep>iyieHHa  HapHOHanBHoii  H/ten  h oQ'hejimiemin  cxpaHti.  «3/iecb  - nepBaa 
cxonHpa  Hamero  oGte/iMHCHHoro  Hapo/ia,  3/iecb  - Hama  rocy/tapcxBeHHaa  h 
HaiiHOHanbHaa  H/ieH»,  - BSBOnHOBaHHO  CKaaan  nncaxenb  AKceney  CeH^iHM6eK. 
Fopo/i,  ocymecxBJiaa  MOKHapHOHanbHyio  HHxerpapHio,  xcm  hc  Menee,  oxpa>Kaex 
HapHOHanbHyio  H^ieio  h oxcxaHBaex  KynbxypHtiH  cyBepennxex,  no^iXBep>K^iaH 
MbicnB  B.  BHHjieiiBGaH^ia  o xom,  hxo  «Kyi[bxypHBie  cJ)opMBi  napo^iOB  71oi[>khbi 
coxpaHHXb  CBOH  coGcxbchhbih  xapaKxep,  no;io6HO  cJ)opMaM  ox^tentHtix 
HH^lHBH^lOB...»  [2,  C.  16]. 

CBH^iexenBCXBa  oxoMy  yHHKajiBHtie  apxHxeKxypHbie  coopy>KeHHH:  Gamna 
BaiixepeKa  c ero  oGaopno-CMOxpoBbiMH  aanaMH,  xapxa  Kaaaxcxana  «AxaMeKeH», 
KOMHJieKC  «/]yMaH»,  napK  «KaMeHHbix  CKyjibnxyp».  Hjiesi  nocxpoHKH  6amHH 
BaflxepeKa  npHHa/ii[e>KHX  IIpesH^ieHxy  PK  H.  A.  Ha3ap6aeBy.  TaGnHHKa,  cxoamaa  y 
ocHOBaHHH  MOHyMCHxa,  nepe/iaex  ocHOBHyio  Hjjeio  ee  coajiamisi:  «BaHxepeK  cbohm 
pacnojio>KeHHeM  h KOMno3HLiHOHHbiM  cxpoeHHeM  Bbipa>Kaex  KocMoroHHnecKHe 
npe/icxaBiieHHH  ^ipeBHHX  KoneBHHKOB,  no  npe^iaHHHM  Koxoptix  na  cxtixe  MHpoB 
npoxexaex  MnpoBaH  peKa».  Kax  H3BecxHO  no  /ipeBHHM  xaaaxcKHM  upejiawuLU  na 
cxbiKe  MHpoB  npoxexaex  MnpoBaH  pexa.  Ha  ee  6epery  B03BbimaexcH  flepeBo  >kh3hh 

- BaHxepex  (b  nepeBo^ie  c KaaaxcKoro  aabixa  - «xonoJib»),  KopnaMH 
y/iep>KHBaioniee  aeMnio,  a xponoH  no^ionpaiomee  neGo.  06pa3  MnpoBoro  /JepeBa 
HJieHHXCH  HO  BepxHKanH  Ha  xpn  nacxH:  Bepnaa  - BexBH,  cpe/iHM  - cxboh,  h HH>KHaH 

- KopHH.  Ona  HBJineTCSi  yHHBepcanbHOH  KoniienLiHeH  MHpa,  onpe.neiMex  cxpyxxypy 
H ocHOBHbie  napaMexpbi  MHcJ)ono3XHHecKOH  Mo^ieira  MHpa.  C KopoHOH  /lepeBbeB 
XHHymnxcH  y He6y  h CBexHnaM,  c CH/ianiHMH  na  ee  BexBHX  nxmiaMH,  CBaaaH  Beet 
MHp  Bepxa  - He6ecHBiH.  Co  cxbojiom  /lepeBa  cooxhochxch  cpe^iHHHtra  Mnp  - 
3eMHOH,  a KOpHH  /(epOBa  - HH3,  COOXBeCXBeHHOH  nO/l3eMHBIH  MHp.  3xox  apKO 
KOCMOpeHXpHHeCKHH  XapaKXep  cJ)HI[OCOCj)CKO-3CXeXHHeCKOrO  OCMBICJieHHH  MHpa,  HO 
MHeHHio  AH36eKOBOH  C.  oGycnoBJieH:  «xeM  cxaxycoM,  KoxoptiM  o6iia/iaji  KoneBHHx 
B MHpoBOM  reoHoiiHXHHecKOM  HpocxpaHCXBe,  Kor/ia  Bna/ieHHe  «ocbio  MHpa»  jiaBana 
eMy  Ho^icnyjiHoe  ocoBHanne  Bna^ieHHe  MHpoM»  [1,  c.  6].  Taxoe  ocoBHanne  CBoero 
Meexa  KaaaxcKoro  uapojia  b MHpoBOM  npocxpancxBe  npe/ionpe^ieiiHiio  mnpoxy, 
pa3Max,  MHoroypoBHeBocxb  h MHoroMepnoexb  ero  npe/icxaBneHHH. 

B MaKexHbix  3KcnoHaxax  «AxaMeKeH»  npe/icxaBJieH  Beet  Kaaaxcxan.  3a  BpeMa 
CBoero  cymecxBOBaHHH  oxHOKOMHJieKc  ccJ)opMHpoBajicH  KaK  opraHHaapHH, 
npe/icxaBUHioniaH  co6oh  noOTHHHoe  KapxorpacJ)HHecKoe  HCKyccxBO.  3xo  - 
KynbxypHO-HcxopHHecKHH  H /locyroBbiH  peHxp,  pacKptiBaiomHH  KynbxypHO- 
HcxopHHecKoe  HacJie/iHe  uapojia,  nponaran/iHpyiomHH  naxpHOXH3M  y 
KaaaxcxaHpeB,  cnoco6cxByiomHH  coxpaHeHHio  h o6orameHHio  ncxopHnecKon 
naMaxH  o6mecxBa,  cJ)opMHpoBaHHio  HcxopHnecKoro  caM0C03HaHHH. 

/lyx  OKeana  nocpe^iH  KaaaxcKOH  cxenn  npe/tcxaBneH  nepBbiH  h e^iHHCXBeHHbiH 
B cxpaHax  CHF  npoexxoM  paaBneKaxenbHoro  penxpa  «flyMaH»  OxeanapHyMOM. 
AKBapHyMbi  BbicxaBOHHbix  30H,  npe^icxaBiMH  paanHHHbie  bh^ibi  HXXHOcJ)ayHbi  Mopeii 
H oxeaHOB  ox  MenxHX  oGnxaxeneH  jio  xpynnbix  xhhihhxob,  bohuoxhuh  Menxy 
>KHxei[eH  cxeneii  yBH^iexb  Mopexon  Mnp  h ero  oGHxaxeneH. 
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B apxHxeKxype  cxouhiih  IIpeaH^ieHXCKHH  penxp  Kyjibxypbi  PecnyGnHKH 
Kasaxcxan  - o^iho  h3  caMHX  KpacHBeiimHX  3/iaHHH.  C bhcoxh  nxHHbero  nonexa 
OHO  npe/icxaBUHex  co6oh  Kpyr  c pacxo/tamHMHca  nynaMH  Ha  nexbipe  cxopoHbi 
CBexa,  Hxo  chmbouhhho  jinsL  xpa/iHiiHonnoH  Kynbxypti  Ka3axcKoro  napo/ta.  J\am, 
xiopKCKOH  apxHxeKxypHOH  xpajiHiiHH  - FonyGoH  KynoJi,  B03BbimaiomHHCH  na^i 
3eMJieH  Ha  38,5  MexpoB,  jiapwr  ropo^iy  apoMax  BocxoKa.  Co3/iaHHBiH  no 
HHHLjHaxHBe  IIpexH/ieHxa  Kaxaxcxana  H.  A.  Ha3ap6aeBa  «b  peiMX  noBbimeHHH 
KynbxypHoro  h jiyxoBHoro  oGnHKa  hoboh  cxoiihlibi  AcxaHbi,  jinsL  oxnaKOMJieHHH 
niHpoKOH  o6niecxBeHHOcxH  c HcxopHnecKHM  /locxoHHHeM  Hapo^ia  Kaxaxcxana, 
/locxH>KeHHaMH  MHpoBOH  Kyjibxypbi  H HCKyccxBa»  (nocxaHOBneHHe  npaBHxenBCXBa 
Pecny6iiHKH  Kaxaxcxan  ox  27  OKxaGpa  2000  r.).  OOpaxoBaHHbiH  nyxeM  cjihshhh 
Pocy/iapcxBeHHoro  Myxea  PecnyOnHKH  Kaxaxcxan  h PecnyOnHKaHCKOH  nyOnHHHOH 
OnOnHoxeKH  hm.  C.  CeiicJjyiiiiHHa,  KOMHneKC  cxan  hokhm  «aKKyMyiiHxopoM» 
^lyxoBHoro  nacJie^iHa  h KynbxypnoH  xpa/iHiiHH  KaxaxcxaHCKoro  napo^ia. 

HoBaa  cxonHpa  cxana  KpynHbiM  KynbxypHbiM  h HayHHtiM  penxpoM  Kaxaxcxana. 
Pyxa  nporpecca  KOCHyjiacb  h xnaBHtix  xpaHHxenen  HHcJ)opMaiiHH  BnOnHoxeK:  ohh 
ocHanjaioxcH  KOMHbioxepHOH  xbxhhkoh  h nporpaMMHtiM  oOecneneHneM.  Co3/iaHa 
HHcJjopMapHOHHaa  6a3a,  Be/iexca  paOoxa  c sjieKxpoHHtiM  KaxajioroM.  B cxonnpe 
6hina  co3;iaHa  coBpeMeHHaa  copHajibHaa  h ^lyxoBHaa  HHcJ)pacxpyKxypa,  oxKptmHCb 
ox^ieJieHHe  Axa/ieMHH  nayx,  hobbib  yneOnbie  xaBe/ienna,  HapHOHanbHaa 
OnOjiHoxeKa,  HapHOHajibHbiH  Myxeii,  KapxHHHaa  ranepea  coBpeMBHHoro  HCKyccxBa, 
LleHXp  COPHaUbHO-SKOHOMHHeCKHX  XeXHOJIOFHH,  BH3HeC-L[eHXp,  /leXCKHH  napK, 
aKBanapK,  yHpe>iyieHHH  Kyjitxypbi  h 3/ipaBooxpaHeHHa. 

B Acxane  cJjyHKLjHOHHpyex  ninpoKaa  cexb  KynbxypHbix  yHpe>K;ieHHH  MHpoBOFO 
xHHa.  B HacxoHHiee  BpeMH  /teiicxByex  psLji  KHHoxeaxpoB,  MyxeeB,  KaxaxcKHH 
MyxBiKajiBHO-zipaMaxHHecKHH  xeaxp  hmchh  K.  KyaHbimOaeBOH,  PyccKHH 
;ipaMaxHHecKHH  xeaxp  hmbhh  M.  FopbRoxo,  xeaxp  onepti  h Oanexa  hm.  K. 
BaHceiixoBOH,  IIpexH/ieHxcKHH  peHxp  KyKbxypbi,  x^ie  pacnoiiojKeHbi  OnOjiHoxeKa, 
/iBopubi  XBopnecxBa  /lexeii  h lOHomecxBa,  flBopep  «7Kacxap»,  rocy.napcxBeHHaH 
cJ)HJiapMOHHH  H KaXaXCKHH  HapHOHaUBHblH  yHHBepCHXeX  HCKyCCXB. 

Bee  BenHKHe  pHBHJiHxaiiHH  cne/ioBaiiH  ojihoh  xanoBe/iH:  HHKox/ia  ne 
npeHeOpexaxb  KynbxypnbiM  nacne^iHeM  npomnoFO.  MnoxHe  KyjibxypHtie 
yHpe>K/ieHHa  ObiBniexo  L[eJiHHOFpa.iia  cexo^ina  npHoOpenH  hobob  nnpo.  HanpHMep, 
yHHKanBHoe  no  cobbxckhm  BpeMenaM  anamie  /iBoppa  penHHHHKOB  Obijio 
oxpecxaBpnpoBaHO,  ocHameno  coBpeMBHHbiM  o6opy/iOBaHHeM  h cxajio  xnaBHbiM 
KOHLjepxHbiM  xajioM  cxojiHiibi  - KoHFpecc-XojiJioM.  Bxopoe  jihixaume  oxKpbuiocb  y 
xeaxpanBHOH  >kh3hh  AcxaHbi:  pacninpHnca  penepxyap  xeaxpoB,  oOhobhuhcb 
xpynnbi.  SaMenaxenbHbiH  no/iapoK  nonynnnH  hokhohhhkh  onepHoxo  HcxyccxBa  h 
KnaccHHecKOFO  xaHpa  - HapHOHajibHbiH  xeaxp  onepbi  h Oajiexa.  VKaxoM 
IIpexH/ieHxa  PecnyOnHKH  Kaxaxcxan  H.  A.  HaxapOaeBa  b cbhxh  c oObaBnenneM 
2000  FO.ua  Fo^iom  no;i.nep>KKH  Kynbxypbi,  a xaK>Ke  b penax  yBeKOBenenna  naMHXH 
BbijiaiomeHCH  KaxaxcKOH  neBHiibi  Kynam  BaHcenxoBOH  3xox  xeaxp  Obin 
nepeHMBHOBaH  HapHOHanbHbiH  xeaxp  onepbi  h Oanexa  hmbhh  K.  BaiiceHXOBOH. 
KcxaxH,  pacHonoJKBH  oh  b ObiBineM  /Jomb  Kynbxypbi  >Keiie3Ho^iopo>KHHKOB. 

Cexo^iHa,  HapHOHajibHbiH  xeaxp  onepbi  h Oanexa  - caMbiii  moiio.HOH 
MyxbiKajibHbiH  xeaxp  cxpaHbi,  HOCHxenb  xpajtHiiHH  KaxaxcKon  h MHpoBoii 
MyxbiKajibHOH  Kynbxypbi,  ocMbicnHBaiomHH  KnaccHnecKoe  nacnejiHe  h 
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peanHsyiomHH  ^lyxoBHbie  aanpocH  oGnoBiMiomerocH  KasaxcxaHCKoro  o6mecTBa.  C 
caMoro  Hanana  penepxyapHtiM  npnopHxexoM  HapHOHanBHoro  xeaxpa  6hijm 
onpe/ieneHti  uie/ieBpBi  oxeHecxBeHHoro  h MHpoBoro  MyabiKantHoro  xeaxpa,  a 
xaK>Ke  C03/iaHHe  hobbix  npoH3Be/ieHHH,  cnoco6cxByiomHX  pa3BHXHio  onepno- 
GanexHoro  >KaHpa  b KaBaxcxane.  IlepBBm  apxHCXHHecKHH  cocxaB  6biji 
CCj)OpMHpOBaH  H3  BBinyCKHHKOB  Ka3aXCKOH  HapHOHaUBHOH  AxajieMHH  MyBBIKH, 
Ka3axcKOH  HapHOHanBHoii  KOHcepBaxopHH  hm.  KypMaHra3Bi,  AjiMaxHHCKoro 
xopeorpacJ)HHecKoro  ynHnnma  hm.  A.  CeneBHCBa,  EBpa3HHCKoro  HapHOHanBHoro 
yHHBepcHxexa  hm.  JT.  H.  TyMnneBa,  a xaK>Ke  h3  nepcneKXHBHtix  xananxnHBBix 
apxHcxoB  H oHBixHBix  MacxepoB  CpeHBI. 

14  OKxaGpa  2000  ro/ia  onepoH  M.  TyjieOaeBa  «BHp>KaH  h Capa»  oxKptmca 
nepBBiH  xeaxpajiBHBiH  ce30H.  3xa  onepa  6Bma  nocxaBnena  no  nHHHOMy  aaxaay 
IIpeBH^ieHxa  PecnyOnHKH  Kaaaxcxan  H.  HaaapOaeBa.  B nocne^iyiomHe  ceaoHBi 
HapHOHanBHBiH  penepxyap  hohouhhjich  /ipyxHMH  me^ieBpaMH  oxenecxBeHHOH 
XeaXpajIBHO-MyBBIKajIBHOH  KHaCCHKH.  SHaHHXeUBHBIMH  CoObIXHHMH  B KyUBXypHOH 
>KH3HH  CXOUHIIBI  HBHUHCB  HOCXaHOBKH  >KeMHy>KHH  Ka3aXCKOH  OHCpBI  - CHeKXaKHeH 
«KBi3-5KH6eK»  E.  EpycHJioBCKOFo  (pe>KHccep-nocxaHOBmHK  A.  MaMOexoB)  h 
«iyaMap-C¥i[y»  E.  PaxMa^ineBa. 

Mhofo  HHxepecHenniHx  coObixhh  npoHBomno  b xeaxpe  b 2008  Fo^iy,  b fo^i  10- 
nexHnexcH  Hamen  cxouhiibi.  B nepno/i  c 1 no  6 hiohh  2008  f.  b f.  Acxana  cocxohuch 
IV  Me>iyiyHapo/(HBiH  MyaBiKantHtm  cJ)ecxHBajiB  «Onepai[HH-2008».  B peHxpe 
cJ)ecxHBaiia  - npeMtepa  onepBi  nxanBaHCKOFO  KOMHoanxopa  /I>k.  Bep^in  «OxeJii[o». 
Pe>KHCcep-nocxaHOBmHK  - Hapo^intra  apxHcx  Pocchh  lOpnii  AxeKcan/ipoB  (CaHKX- 
IlexepOypF),  FnaBHtie  napxnn  (Oxenno,  fle3/ieMOHa,  5Ifo)  hchouhhjih  couhcxbi 
onepHBix  xeaxpoB  HxajiHH.  Ho  ocoOenno  nopaanji  apnxeiieH  Eajia-KOHiiepx  «3Be3/iBi 
MHpoBOFO  6ajiexa»,  b KoxopoM  npHHHUH  ynacxHe  conncxti  MHpoBtix  xeaxpantHtix 
cpeH. 

CxonHpa  oOBeKXHBHO  HMeex  npeHMymecxBa  b KyjitxypnoH  ccj)epe:  ona 
Haxo/(HXCH  B cJ)OKyce  Been  ^lyxoBHon  >kh3hh  cxpanti,  a/iecB  pacnonaFaioxcH 
FnaBHBie  Myaen  c nx  yHHKanBHtiMH  KOJUieKiiHHMH,  oOHBaxenBHBin  nyHKX 
FacxponBHBix  xypoB  3ae3>KHX  3Be3/i  - ee  KOHpepxHtie  njionia/iKH.  Bch  Hcxopna 
cxpaHBi  npe.HCxaBi[eHa  b SKcnoHaxax  HpeaH^ieHXCKOFO  peHxpa  Kyntxypti 
PecnyOnHKH  Kaaaxcxan,  npocnaBneHHtie  KOJUieKXHBti  Focy/iapcxBeHHOH 
cJ)HJiapMOHHH  ynacxByiox  bo  Bcex  cxouhhhbix  MeponpnaxHax,  a npe/icxaBHXB  cboh 
paOoxBi  B Myaee  coBpeMennoFO  ncKyccxBa  - /leno  npecxH>Ka,  noKaBaxent  apenocxH 
xy/io>KHHKa. 

3a  Hocne^iHHe  fo/ibi  b ccj)epe  KyjiBxypBi  Fopo.na  npoHBomno  mhofo  H3MeHeHHH 
KanecxBeHHOFO  xapaxxepa.  CymecxBeHHO  yBenHHHnocB  cJjHHaHCHpoBanne, 
HanpaBneHHoe  na  peannaapHio  6iOH>KexHBix  npoFpaMM  b ccj)epe  KynBxypBi. 
CeMHaHpaxB  paBHonnanoBBix  npocJjeccnoHanBHBix  XBopnecKHX  KonneKXHBOB 
ceFOHHH  paOoxaiox  b cxonHpe,  ynacxBya  bo  Bcex  KynBxypHO-apenHniHBix 
MeponpHHXHHX.  J\nsL  peannaapHn  hx  XBopnecKon  mbicjih  b cxonnpe  C03HaHBi  Bce 
ycnoBHH.  Hx  penepxyap  - hocxohhho  oOnoBnaiomHHCH,  KpeaxHBHBin  hohck,  a 
XBopnecxBy  npHcym  cboh  opHXHHanBHBiH  HcnonHHxenBCKHH  HonepK.  Hx 
npocJ)eccHOHajiH3M  nacxoJiBKO  bbicok,  hxo  exo  no  HOCXOHHCXBy  opeHHBaiox  Bce 
racxpoJiHpyiomHe  b Aexane  BBiHaiomnecH  HnpH>KepBi,  MyxBiKanxBi,  HcnonHHxenn. 
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fl0CTH>KeHHH  CTOUHHHHX  TBOpHeCKHX  KOJIJieKTHBOB  H OT/teUBHBIX 

HcnonHHTeneii  - npe^iMex  oco6oh  rop/iocxH  ropo>KaH.  O^ihh  h3  KonjieKXHBOB, 
npe^icxaBJiHiomHX  Kyjibxypy  cxouhiibi  Ha  MHpoBOH  MysbiKajibHOH  apene  - 
Focy/iapcxBeHHbffl  cxpyHHbm  KBapxex  hm.  F.  5Ky6aHOBOH,  Koxopbiii  npoxo^iHJi 
o6yHeHHe  b Bbicmeii  lUKone  MyatiKH  KopojieBbi  Coc|)hh  b HcnaHHH. 

CaMo6bixHyio  Kynbxypy,  HapojiHoe  XBopnecxBO,  oGtiHan  h oGpajibi  KaaaxcKoro 
uapona  Bbipa>Kaiox  xopeorpacJ)HHecKHe  nocxaHOBKH.  FTnacxHKa  ;ipeBHero 
xiopKCKoro  xaHLja  B3Hxa  3a  ocHOBy  hobofo  HcxopHHecKoro  xopeorpacJ)HHecKoro 
npoeKxa  «TyHFBiH^iap».  Ha6mojiasi  3a  KOHpepxHOH  h xeaxpajibHoii  acJ)HmeH 
HeB03M0>KH0  He  3aMexHXb,  Hxo  B Fopo^ie  Ka>K/iyio  He^ienio  ujiyi  KOHpepxbi,  Kax 
CXOUHHHBIX,  XaK  H FaCXpOUHpyiOmHX  KOUHeKXHBOB. 

HoBoe  BpeMH  npHHecno  Gbibhihm  cobcxckhm  pecnyGnHKaM  HeaaBHCHMocxb,  ho 
He  paBpyniHno  Me^HapHOHanbHBie  KynbxypHbie  cbh3h  Me>K^iy  hhmh.  TpajiHiina 
npoBe/ieHHa  Kynbxypnbix  ^iHefl  h ho  ceS  /lent  coGniojiaexcH  cxpanaMH  h FopojiaMH. 
Bnecxame  npomnH  J\mi  Kyjibxypti  AcxaHbi  b MnncKe:  MHHHanaM  6hina 
npe/iocxaBnena  B03M0>KH0CXb  uacnajwThcsL  HCKyccxBOM  KnaccHHecKOFO  6ajiexa  h 
KOHpepxoM  opKecxpa  xaaaxcKHX  napojiHbix  HHCxpyMenxoB,  no3HaKOMHXbCH  c 
XBopnecxBOM  napojiHOFO  nncaxeira  Myxxapa  lUaxanoBa.  CBe>Kyio  cxpyio  b 
Kynbxypy  Fopo^ia  BHec  Me>K/iyHapo;iHBiH  cJ)opyM  «EBpa3HHCKaH  xynbxypa  b hobom 
MHpe»,  ynacxHHKaMH  KoxopoFo  cxajiH  BH^iHbie  o6niecxBeHHbie  ^leaxenH  h 
npe/icxaBHxenH  ^lyxoBHOH  HHxennHFeHiiHH  cxpan  Co/ipy>KecxBa. 

FTpHMeHaxenBHbi  HOBbie  npoeKXbi  cxouhiibi  Kaaaxcxana,  Koxoptie  cxanH 
xpa^tHiiHOHHbiMH.  C GonbHiHM  ycHexoM  npomeji  Me>K;iyHapo/(HBiH  cJjecxHBanb 
;i>Ka3a  «AcxaHa-6i[i03»  c ynacxHeM  3Be3/i  ^i>Ka3a  CUIA,  Pocchh  h ;ipyFHX  cxpan. 

OxyHyXbCH  B HCXOpniO,  n03HaK0MHXbCH  C 3XHOFpacJ)HeH  KOHCBHHKa,  nOHOJKCHHOH 
Ha  MyxbiKy,  cmofuh  yKwrejm  h focxh  cxouhiibi  na  Konxypce  HcnonHHxeneH 
Hapo/iHbix  anocoB  h xpajiHpHOHHbix  napo^iHbix  necen  HaxH^iaHHH  - cocxaxaHHH 
«}Kbipmbi  xepMeminep)).  HoBoe  co^iep>KaHHe  npHoGpeno  KapnaBajibHoe  mecxBHe  - 
OHO  onHiiexBopHno  paxBHxne  uapojia  Kaxaxcxana  ox  hcxokob  ^lo  coBpcMCHHOcxH  h 
HaxbiBajiocB  «KapaBaH  HcxopHH».  FTpexeHxaLiHH  3xhx  npoexxoB  cxajia  bo3mo>khoh 
Bnaxo/iapH  no^i/iep>KKe  H^teii  axHMaxoM  xopo^ia.  B hobom  cJ)opMaxe  foxobhxch  h 
xpa/tHiiHOHHbie  cJjecxHBanH  - MoK/tynapo/iHBiH  cJjecxHBanb  XBopnecKOH  moho/iokh 
«IIIa6bix»,  cJjecxHBanb  /lexcKOFO  XBopnecxBa  «Bai[6e6eK»,  c 2010  xo/ia  cxaBniHH 
pecnyOnHKaHCKHM. 

Oco6oe  Mecxo  b xyjiBxype  xopo^ia  aaunji  MOK/tynapo/tHbiH  cJ)ecxHBajib 
xpa/tHiiHOHHOFO  HCHOnHHxenbCKOFO  HCKyccxBa  «My3biKa  BenHKOH  CxenH», 
npome^tniHH  b ceHxaOpe  3x0 fo  FO.ua,  Koxoptra  Otm  opFaHHXOBan  b paMxax  Fo.ua 
«AcxaHa  KynbxypHaa  cxonHiia  xiopKCKOFO  MHpa  2012».  Ha  hcm  Obihh 
npejicxaBncHBi  me/ieBpBi  xpa/iHiiHOHHOFO  BoxanbHOFO  h HHCxpyMCHxajibHOFO 
HCKyCCXB  XIOpKOH3BIHHbIX  HapO^lOB  BO  BCCM  CXHUCBOM  H HCHOUHHXeUbCKOM 
MH0F006pa3HH. 

TaKHM  o6pa30M,  cJ)OpMHpOBaHHe  COBpCMCHHOH  Kyjibxypbl  HOBOH  CXOUHIIbl, 
oOycnoBneHHoe  ee  ocoObim  FeononHXHHecKHM  hoho^chhcm  h oxHOKyjibxypnoH 

MHOFOCHOHHOCXBK),  CHOCoOcXByCX  npHoOpCXCHHIO  niHpOKOH  H3BeCXHOCXH  6ypHo 
paXBHBaiOmHMCH  FOpO.HOM.  B HCM  HIHpOKO  HpeXBOpeHBI  HpHHIIHnbl  XOUCpaHXHOCXH, 
CCj)OpMHpOBaHHbie  KOHCBOH  IIHBHUHXailHeH:  OXKpbIXOCXb,  BXaHMOBUHHHHe  H 
peiieniiHH  Kynbxypnbix  xpa/iHiiHii,  npH3HaHHe  bo3mo>khocxh  cymecxBOBaHHH 
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paanHHHHX  BepoBaHHH,  ;iyxoBHBix  yHeHHH,  npHHaxHe  ycJiOBHH  jijm  /tnanora  c 
^ipyrHMH  KyjiBxypaMH.  06  3xom  CBH/iexenbcxBOBanH  MHorne  nsBecxHtie 
nyxemecxBeHHHKH,  reorpacJ)i>i,  HcxopHKH.  Ha  ^ipeBHeKHxaiicKHx  xpoHHK, 
HcxopHorpacJ)HHecKHx  onepKOB  cpejiHeBeKOBba,  aanncoK  eBponencKHx 
nyxemecxBeHHHKOB,  cpejxa  Koxoptix  anaMeHHXBie  Hnano  KapnHHH,  Py6pyK,  MapKO 
HoJio  H MHOFHe  jxpynie,  Kyntxypa  HOMa/iOB  ccJjopMHpoBanacb  Kax  xoJiepaHXHaa 
CHCxeMa.  Hmchho  xaxaa  CHCxeMa  coa/iana  ycnoBHa  jinfL  ocymecxBneHM 
BsaHMOBBirojiHoro  ^iHanora  c ^ipyxHMH  xynBxypaMH,  o hbm  6bmo  aanncaHO  h 
oroBopeHO  bo  mhofhx  nocxaHOBnennax  TiopKCKoro  Karanaxa  h noa/inee 
KaaaxcKoro  xancxBa.  Kax  coBepmeHHO  npaBHUBHO  oxMexHn  Hpean/ieHX 
PecnyGnHXH  Kaaaxcxan  H.  A.  HaaapGaeB:  «J\nsi  MHoroBexoBoS  xynbxypBi 
xaaaxcxoro  napo^ia  xonepanxHocxb  HBJiaexcH  noBe/ieHnecxoii  HopMoS,  coBepmeHHO 
ecxecxBeHHbiM  >xH3HeHHbiM  npHHiiHnoM  noBe^ieHHa  nio^ieH.  Hmchho  noaxoMy,  Bce, 
xxo  po^iHncH  B Kaaaxcxane,  cHHxaiox  ero  cBoeii  Po^ihhoh  h aeMnefi))  [5,  c.  7]. 

3xh  HOMa/iHHecxHe  npHHLjHnbi  xonepanxHocxH  npoHBneHbi  b xynbxypHOH 
peanBHOcxH  hoboh  cxouhiibi  c HeoGbiHaiiHOH  chjioh  h ocxpoxoii.  Tax  nextipe  ipaHH 
Haiuero  /jBopua  MHpa  h cornacna,  BbinonHeHHoro  b bhjjb  Uapauujihi,  paBHOMepno 
o6pameHbi  X nextipeM  cxoponaM  cBexa.  3xo  apxHxexxypnoe  coopy>xeHHe 
CHMBOnHanpyex  HeaaBHCHMbiii  Kaaaxcxan,  /ipy>xecxHe  oGijHxhh  xoxoporo 
pacxpbixbi  jinsL  npe/tcxaBHxeneii  Bcex  HapHH  h BepoHcnoBe/iaHHH. 

CoxpaHHB  co6cxBeHHyio  HapHOHajibHyio  yHHxajiBHOcxb,  ropo/icxaH  cpe/ia  6hina 
oGecnenena  bosmojxhocxbio  BaaHMO/teiicxBHH  c xynbxypaMH  napo/iOB  MHpa.  Kax 
H3BecxHO,  no  npe/iJio>xeHHio  rnaBbi  PecnyGnHXH  KaaaxcxaH,  TeHepajibHaa 
AccaM6jieH  OOH  oGi^BHna  2010  ro^i  Me>x/(yHapo/iHbiM  To/iom  c6i[H>xeHHH 
xynbxyp.  HHHLjHaxHBbi  naiuero  Hpean/ieHxa  b paaBHXHH  rnoGanBHoro  ^tnanora 
xynbxyp  H3BecxHbi  BceMy  MHpoBOMy  coo6mecxBy. 

yHHxajiBHbiH  BXJia/i  H.  Ha3ap6aeBa  b cJ)opMHpoBaHHe  ^tnanora  xyjibxyp, 
xoxopbiH  cero^iHa  npe/icxaBneH  b MHpe  xax  xaaaxcxaHCXHH  yHHxanbHbm 
^IHanorHHecxHH  ohbix.  Ujiefi  xoHpeniiHH  jimanora  xynbxyp  6bma  ccJ)opMHpoBaHa 
Hpean^ieHXOM  PecnyOnHXH  KaaaxcxaH  b xoHxexcxe  Cxpaxernn  - 2030  h npoiuna 
xpacHOH  HHXBK)  B 6X0  xpy.nax,  BbicxynneHHax  Ha  paanHHHbix  cJ)opyMax,  cheanax, 
oaByneHHbix  hm  b e>xero;iHbix  HocnaHnax  napo^iy  Kaaaxcxana  h b npaxxHHecxHX 
npoexxax.  «3axpbixoe  o6niecxBO  - 3xo  bobmojxhocxb  nonexa  b xnexxe,  nycxb  /ia>xe 
oneHb  6ojibmoH.  Oxxptixoe  o6niecxBo  - 3x0  bobmojxhocxb  nonexa  b He6e.  H naM, 
coo6pa3Ho  Hamen  Hcxopnn  h cBo6o/iHOMy  /lyxy,  Bce-xaxn  6i[H>xe  nocnejiHM 
ajineropna  - open,  napnniHH  no/i  npxHM  conHpeM  b GecxonennoM  cxennoM  He6e» 
[4,  c.  233],  Acxana  cxana  npoBo^iHHXOM  H/teii  H.  A.  HaaapGaeBa  h 6naro;iapn  ero 
xpeaxHBHOH  .nenxenbHocxH  3xh  H/ien  Gtinn  peannaoBanbi  b xyntxypnoM 
MHoroo6pa3HH  cxonniibi  Kaaaxcxana. 
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EJ1M3ABETA  AJlEKCAHflPOBHA  OMEJlbHEHKO,  JlKJBOBb 
CEPrEEBHA  HEMHMHOBA/  ELIZAVETA  OMELCHENKO,  LUBOV 
NEMCHINOVA 

HAnPABJlEHUyi  MSyHEHUyi  CAMOBblPA>KEHMfl  M KyJlbTYPbl 
CAMOBblPA>KEHMfl  B REflArorUKE  M nCMXOJlOrUM  B KOHTEKCTE 
nPOBJlEM  TOJlEPAHTHOrO  REflArorUHECKOrO  OBmEHMJl 

THE  STUDY  OF  SELF-EXPRESSION  AND  CULTURE  OF  SELF- 
EXPRESSION  IN  PEDAGOGY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY  IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF 
THE  PROBLEMS  OF  TOLERANT  PEDAGOGICAL  COMMUNICATION 

AHHorauiiiH  / Abstract 

B CTaxte  paccMaxpHBaioTCH  Bonpocti,  noKasBiBaiomHe  nacKonBKO  b 
ne/tarorHKe  h ncHxoJiorHH  HayneHti  Bonpocti  caMOBi>ipa>KeHHH  h KyjitxypBi 
caMOBi>ipa>KeHHH  nenoBeKa  b pasHtie  BoapacxHtie  nepHojtti  ero  >kh3hh.  Akiickx 
cztenaH  na  xom,  KaK  cooxBexcxByiomHe  HCCJieztOBaHHa  pacKpBiBaiox  npoGneMti 
xojiepaHXHoro  neztaroFHHecKoro  o6meHHH. 

The  article  deals  with  the  problem  of  study’s  degree  in  pedagogy  and 
psychology  the  questions  of  people’s  self-expression  and  culture  of  self-expression 
in  the  different  age  periods.  The  special  attention  is  paid  to  how  these  researches 
open  problems  of  tolerant  pedagogical  communication 


B ncHxoJioro-ne/taroFHuecKHX  uayKax  y>Ke  ua  npoxH>KeHHH  npuMepuo  /lecaxu 
nex  aKXHBHO  uccne/tyioxcH  npodneMti,  xax  huh  HHaue  CBasaHHtie  c cJ)eHOMeHOM 
caMOBi>ipa>KeHHH.  Ttpouecc  caMOBi>ipa>KeHHH  uenoBeKa  c caMoxo  paHHexo  /lexcxBa 
CBUsau  c obuieHHeM.  Bes  hcfo  nama  >kh3hi>  HeMBicnHMa,  noxoMy  uxo  cxpeMJieHHe 
obuiaxBCH  OXHOCHXCH  K UHcny  ochobhbix  noxpebHocxeii  hhuhocxh.  C exo  homouibio 
ocymecxBiiHexcH  paxBHxne  HHjiHBH/ia  Kax  uneHa  obmecxBa,  npoHcxo^tHX  exo 
jiyxoBHoe,  cJ)H3HuecKoe  coBepmeHcxBOBaHHe.  ObmeHHe  hoxbouhcx  Ka>iyioMy 
HOXHaBaxB  /ipyxHX  mo/ten  h caMoxo  ceba. 

CuHxaexcH,  uxo  obnteHHe  - ciio>khbih  h MHOxonnaHOBtiH  npouecc 
ycxanoBncHHa,  paxBHXHH  KOHxaxxoB  Me>K/iy  ox/ientHtiMH  cybteKxaMH,  hx 
xpynnaMH.  Oh  BOXHHxaex  b cnny  xoxo,  uxo  nio^tH  no  CBoeii  npnpozte  cxpeMHXca  k 
coBMecxHOH  qeaxeiiBHOcxH.  B hch  ohh  Bcxynaiox  bo  BxaHMO/tencxBHe, 
ocymecxBHXB  xoxopoe  6e3  obmeHHH  HeB03M0>KH0.  B xojte  hcfo  npoHcxojtHx  oGmch 
HHcJ)opMauHeH,  /teiicxBHaMH,  BocopnaxHe  h oiteHKa  napxnepa.  Hhbimh  cJiOBaMH, 
npoHBiiHioxcH  xaKHe  cocxaBnaiouiHe  obuienna,  Kax  xoMMyHHxaxHBHaa  cxopona, 
HHxepaxuHH,  BxaHMHaa  nepuenuHH. 

HaxBaHHBie  cxopoHti  cnocobcxByiox  cxaHOBnenmo  hhuhocxhbix  xauecxB 
uenoBexa.  TtpH  3xom  KayKjian  jihuhocxb  ocxaexca  HH/iHBHZtyaiiBHOcxBio  c xojibxo  eii 
npHcyuiHMH  cJ)H3HuecxHMH,  ziyxoBHBiMH  xapaxxcpHCXHxaMH,  HHXepeCaMH, 
MBicnaMH,  uyBCXBaMH.  Hx  nanbonee  apxo  mo>xho  npoHBHXt,  BBipaxHxt, 
npozteMOHcxpnpoBaxB  b obuieHHH  no  cxeMe  «uejioBex  - uenoBex)).  A oho  hc 
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o6xoztHTCH  6e3  caMOBHpa>KeHHH,  KOTopoe  6yzteM  noHHMaxb  KaK  cTpeMnenne 
cyGieKTa  nepeztaxb  zipyrHM  xo,  hxo  peHHo,  sHaHHMo  ztira  Hero. 

06meHHe,  no3Boiraiomee  hhhhocxh  nonHopenHo  Bbipa3HXB  ceGa  nanGonee 
nCHXOJIOFHHeCKH  HaCBimeHO  H CJI05KH0,  X.  K.  MO>KeX  OXJIHHaXBCH  OC060H 
OZtyXOXBOpeHHOCXBK),  ZlHHaMH3MOM,  >KHBOCXbIO.  IIoaXOMy  C HHM  CBH3aHBI 
HanGoJiBiuHe  cjio>khocxh  npn  npoBezteHHH  ncHxoJioro-neztarorHHecKHX 
HccneztOBaHHH  [14], 

B coBpeMeHHOH  neztaroFHKe  npn  HxyHeHHH  o6meHHH  cziejian  aKpeHx  na 
BxaHMozteiicxBHH  Me>Kziy  cyGteKxaMH  neztaFOFHnecKOFo  npopecca,  a Kax  HXBecxHo, 
nioGoe  BxaHMozteiicxBHe  npeztnonaFaex  caMOBBipa>KeHHe  cyGiexxoB.  Taxoe 
BxaHMozteiicxBHe  noztpaxyMeBaex  coBMecxnyio  zieaxenBHocxb  neztaFOFa  h 
oGynaiomHXCH  hjih  BocnnxaHHHKOB,  xapaKxepHxyiomyiocH  BxaHMOBOcnpHHXHeM, 
npHHHXHeM  HHziHBHziyaiibHbix  oco6eHHocxeH  nHHHocxH,  noztztep>KKOH  ztpyF  ztpyFa, 

,HOBepHeM. 

06meHHe  Me>Kziy  neztaFOFOM  h oGynaiomHMHCH  hjih  BocnnxaHHHKaMH,  b xozte 
KoxopoFo  neztaFOF  pemaex  yneGHtie,  BocnHxaxenbHtie  h nHHHocxHo-paxBHBaiomHe 
xaziaHH  npHHHXo  HaxbiBaxb  neztaFOFHHecKHM.  Oho  6biBaex  coitnanbHO  huh 
HHHHOCXHO  opneHXHpoBaHHBiM.  Oxciozta  cneztyex  cnepHcJjHKa  3xofo  BHZia  oGmenna, 
CBHxaHHaa  c eFO  HanpaBnenneM  na  peajiHxaiiHio  peneH  paxBHxna  hhhhocxh.  J\nsL  hx 
ZlocxHiKeHHH  eMy  cneztyex  Gbixb  sMoitHOHanbHo-KOMcJiopxHbiM,  hhhhocxho- 
paxBHBaiomHM,  ziaioiitHM  B03Mo>KHocxb  cyGicKFaM  neztaFOFHHecKOFo  npopecca 
BBipaXHXB  ce6H. 

Bcxynaa  b neztaFOFHHecKoe  oGmenne,  neztaFOFy  hcoGxozihmo  npoHBUHXb 
npocJ)eccHOHajiH3M,  cocxohiiihh  b yMBHHH  npeoztonexb  ecxecxBeHHtie  xpyziHocxH 
o6meHHH  c npeztcxaBHxeiMMH  noztpacxaiomeFo  noKoneHHH,  B03HHKaiomHe  H3-3a 
paxnHHHH  B B03pacxe,  ypoBHe  hozifoxobkh,  xyjitxypHOM  ypoBHe,  MHpoB033peHHH, 
>KH3HeHHOM  OHBIXe.  3x0  HOMOJKeX  oGynaiOIItHMCH  HUH  BOCHHXaHHHKaM  o6peCXH 

yBepeHHocxb  b cbobh  chocoGhocxh  Bcxynaxb  b oGmenne  c neziaxoFOM  b xanecxBe 
HOJiHonpaBHBix  napxHepoB. 

npocJ)eccHOHai[H3M  neziaxoFa  Moixex  cJjopMHpoBaxbca  na  ochobc  exo 
FOXOBHOCXH  H CHOCoGhOCXH  >KHXb,  KOHCXpyKXHBHO  ZieHCXBOBaXb  B MH0F006pa3H0M 
MHpe,  cocxoameM  h3  paxHtix  niozteH  co  cbohmh  oco6eHHocxHMH,  iKenannaMH, 
npeztnoHxeHHaMH.  Eipe  6oJiee  BaixHO  BHZiexb  xaxHX  niozteH  b cbohx  yneHHKax  h 
BOCHHxaHHHKax.  Hhbimh  cnoBaMH,  neztaFory  hboGxozihmo  oGnaziaxb  KanecxBOM 
xonepaHXHOcxH  h yMeHHHMH  xonepanxHoro  neziaFornnecKoro  oGmenna. 

CxaHOBneHHe  xonepanxHOH  hhhhocxh  HBJMexca  b coBpeMennoM  MHpe 
npo6jieMOH,  HacxoHxenBHo  xpe6yiomeH  pemeHHH.  OcoGenno  3xo  Kacaexca 
pa6oxHHKOB  ccJjepBi  o6pa30BaHHH,  npH3BaHHBix  cozteiicxBOBaxb  paxBHXHio  y 
Hoztpacxaiomero  noKonenna  cneztyiomHX  KanecxB  xonepanxHOH  hhhhocxh: 

- «npHHaxHe  ceGa  h zipyFHX  niozteH  xaxHMH,  KaxHe  ohh  ecxt; 

- ycxaHOBneHHe  zioGpoJKenaxenBHBix  oxHomeHHH  c OKpyixaiomHMH; 

- chocoGhocxb  k rayGoKOMy  noHHMaio  >kh3hh; 

- aXXHBHOe  BOCnpHHXHe  ZieHCXBHXeUBHOCXH  H CHOCoGhOCXB  xopomo  B HCH 
OpHCHXHpOBaXBCH; 

- paxBHXHe  XBopnecKHX  cnocoGnocxen; 

- yMCHHe  HonaraxbCH  na  cboh  ohbix,  paxyM  h nyBCXBa; 

- chocoGhocxb  6paxb  na  ceGa  oxBexcxBeHHocxb; 
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- npHnoJKeHHe  ycHnnS  jinn  ;iocTH>KeHHH  nocxaBneHHHX  peiieH))  [7,  c.  77]. 

3th  KanecTBa  hosbouhiot  roBopHXb  o bo3mo>khocth  BocnHxaxb  nyxKHX, 
OTBeXCTBeHHBIX,  OTKpblTBIX  K BOCnpHHTHK)  /ipyXHX  KyUBXyp  HIOTieH,  KOTOpbie  6y/iyT 
Bbipa>KaTb  ce6H,  ucxojisl  He  toubko  hs  coGctbchhbix  >Kei[aHHH,  ho  h h3  tofo,  hto 
B03M05KH0  HUH  HcoGxojiHMO  B paMKax  Kynbxypbi.  TaKHe  nio^iH  Gyjiyx  chocoGhbi 
peHHTb  cBo6o;iy,  yBa>KaTb  HenoBenecKoe  /iocxohhctbo  h HHjiHBH^iyaiibHbie 
oco6eHHocTH  xex,  kto  hx  0Kpy>KaeT. 

Tax  Kax  xonepaHTHOCTb  siBnueTOL  xanecTBOM  hhhhocxh,  HMeioniHM 
npocJjeccHOHanBHyio  3HaHHMOCTb  b /teaxenBHOcxH  ne/iarora,  Bonpoc  o ero  paaBHXHH 
npe/tcxaBUHex  HHxepec  jinfL  HCCJie/tOBaxeneH  h3  o6jiacTH  ne/iaroFHXH  h hchxojiofhh. 

ToJiepaHTHOCTB  ne^iaFOFa  npoaBiMexcH  b bfo  xepnHMOcxH  h 
peneycxpeMJieHHocTH  npn  ocymecxBJieHHH  cbohx  aaMbicnoB,  b Bbi/iep>xxe  h 
caMooGnaziaHHH  ;ia>xe  b caMbix  HeGnaFonpHHXHbix  CHxyapHHX,  b yMCHHH  7(ep>xaTb 
ce6H  B pyxax  b ycjioBHHx  oxpHiiaxenbHbix  aMopHOHanbHbix  Boa^ieHcxBHH  co 
CTopoHbi  /ipyFHX  nio/ieH. 

Pa3BHTHe  TOJiepaHTHOCTH  y ne/iaFOFa  cnocoGcxByex  ycxaHOBncHHio 
FapMOHHHHbIX  OTHOHieHHH  C 06yHaiOniHMHCH  H BOCHHXaHHHXaMH,  HX  pOJlHTeiMMH, 
xonJiCFaMH,  oxpy>xaiomHM  MHpoM  B peJiOM.  B 3tom  cnynae  xonepaHTHOCTb 
ne/iaFOFa  npoHBHxca  b ocoGeHHocxax  eFo  oGmenna  c cyGbexxaMH  ne^iaFOFHHecxoFo 
npopecca  h oxpaaHXCH  b ycxanoBiieHHH  nono^HxeiiBHbix  oxHomeHHH  c hhmh, 
npHHHTHH  HX  XaXHMH,  XaXHC  OHH  eCTb,  B CHOCoGhOCTH  HCCXH  OTBeXCTBeHHOCTb  3a 
peaynbTaxbi  cbobfo  xpy/ia,  3a  oGynennocTb  mm  BOCHHxaHHOcxb  /leTen.  Taxoe 
o6nieHHe,  c Hameii  tohxh  apenna,  mo>xho  naaBaxt  xonepaHTHbiM. 

HpoGiieMa  TonepaHXHOFO  oGnienna  b coBpeMeHHOH  ne^iaFOFHnecxoH  nayxe, 
HecMoxpa  Ha  MHOFHe  Hccne/ioBaHHH  B oGnacTH  oGmenna  h ne/iaFOFHHecxoFo 
o6nieHHa,  HayneHa  He.nocxaTOHHo,  xpeGyex  jiajibHeiimeFo  Hcci[e.HOBaHHH. 

IIo^iHepxHeM,  HTo  xonepaHXHoe  ne.naFOFHHecxoe  oGmenne  nponnaano 
caMOBbipa>xeHHeM  cfo  cyGtexTOB.  B nacToamee  BpeMH  xonnnecTBo  npoBe^ieHHbix 
Hccne^iOBaHHH  caMOBbipa>xeHHH  noBBOnHex  BbinonHHXb  CHCxeMaxHaaiiHio 
HByneHHbix  b 3toh  ccj)epe  BonpocoB  h nepenncnHTb  nanpaBnenna  nayHHbix 
HCCJie/iOBaHHH  caMOBbipa>xeHHH,  nanpHMep,  b aaBHCHMOcxH  ox  Boxpacxa 
ocymecTBiMionieFo  caMOBbipa>xeHHe  cyGtexxa.  flajiee  oonmeM  xa>x/ioe  h3  hhx. 

1.  HayHCHHe  cpe^icxB  caMOBbipa>xeHHH  jjexeH  /iohixoubhofo  Boxpacxa  h 
ycnoBHH,  co3/iaHHe  xoToptix  noxBOJiHex  jicthm  xpex-ceMH  nex  BbipaxHTb  ce6si. 

K 3TOMy  HanpaBneHHK)  oxHeceM  pa6oxbi  E.  B.  EenaxoBOH  [2],  B.  H. 
CanioTHOBOH  [16],  A.  cD.  5Ic])ai[bHH  [21], 

Mo>xho  xaMexHTb,  hxo  cnexxp  BbinonHeHHbix  b 3tom  HanpaBneHHH  pa6oT  He 
niHpox.  Ilepe/i  ne.naFOFaMH  h ncHxonoxaMH  oxxpbiBaexca  jjoboubho  mhofo 
B03M0>xH0CTeH  jiJVL  Gonee  jiexajiBHOFo  HxyHeHHH  HayHHbix  npoGneM,  cBHxaHHbix  c 
xeM,  xax  npoHcxojiHT  caMOBbipa>xeHHe  jjomxonbHHXOB.  HanpHMep,  He  HayneHO 
caMOBbipa>xeHHe  /lexeii  3tofo  Boxpacxa  b Hxpe,  b o6meHHH  b penoM  h b 
TonepaHTHOM  o6meHHH  b nacTHOcxH.  Iloxa  ocxanoct  6e3  BHHMaHHH 
caMOBbipa>xeHHe  .nomxoJibHHXOB  b xpynnax  /leTcxoFO  ca;ia  h na  xaHaxHHX  b 
xoMMepnecxHX  peHxpax  paxBHxna  peGenxa.  Hpe^tcxaBiweT  HHxepec  anajinx 
ycnoBHH,  xoxopBie  penecooGpaxHO  co3/iaBaTb  ne/iaxoFy  huh  po^inxenaM  jijul 
npH^iaHHH  noi[o>XHTeiHjHOH  HanpaBneHHOcxH  caMOBbipa>xeHHio  peGenxa.  He 
HByneHO  Bnnanne  caMOBbipa>xeHHH  Bxpocnbix  nio/ieH  h3  6i[H>xaHmeFO  oxpy>xeHHa 
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ZlouiKonijHHKa  Ha  to,  KaKHe  6yztyT  cKnazibiBaTbca  y Hero  oco6eHHocTH 
caMOBHpa>KeHHH. 

2.  AnanHS  B03M0>KH0CTeH  MyatiKH  h HCKyccxBa  jinfL  caMOBbipa>KeHHH 
yneHHKOB  HananbHOH  hikoubi. 

3x0  HanpaBneHHe  npeztcxaBiMiOT  paGoxbi  C.  C.  BpHKynoBOH  [3],  M.  B. 
fleHbrHHOH  [6], 

Ohcbhziho,  hto  oco6eHHocTH,  cpeztcTBa,  chocoGbi,  ycjioBHH  caMOBbipa>KeHHa 
Ziexeii  B 3T0M  Boapacxe  npaKXHHecKH  ne  HayHCHbi.  C HaynnoH  tohkh  apenna  xaKHe 
HccneztoBaHHH  6hijm  6bi  HHxepecHBi  TeM,  hto  mbi  cMornH  6bi  hohhxb  KaK 
npoHcxoziHT  nepexozt  ox  chocoGob  caMOBbipa>KeHHa,  KoxoptiMH  pe6eH0K 
HontaoBancH  b zictckom  caziy  k hobbim,  noxa  eme  eMy  HensBecTHBiM  cnoco6aM, 
cymecxByiomHM  b oGpaaoBaxenBHOM  npopecce  HanaiiBHOH  hikoubi.  06ohthcb  6e3 
xaKoro  nepexozta  He  yztacxca,  x.  k.  b 3tot  nepnozi  npoHcxoztnx  cymecxBeHHoe 
H3MeHeHHe  oGpaaa  >kh3hh  pacxymero  neHOBexa,  xpe6yiomee  npHcnocoGiieHHH  k 

HOBOH  COPHailBHOH  pOHH,  X HOBBIM  yCJIOBHHM  >KH3HeZteHTei[BH0CTH. 

3ztecB  Gbiho  6bi  noHeano  bbmchhtb,  nacxoJiBxo  coa^tanne  ycHOBHH  jinsL 
caMOBBipa>KeHHa  pe6eHKa  b mxoiie  b nepBBie  nezieiiH  h MecapBi  ero  oGynennH 
CKaaBiBaexcH  na  ycneniHocxH  npoxo>iyteHHH  hm  aztanxaiiHOHHoro  nepnozia. 

He  HcciieztOBaH  Bonpoc  o bo3mo>khocxhx,  HMeiomHxca  b Ka>KziOM  yneGnoM 
npeziMexe  HanaiiBHOH  hixohbi  jinsL  caMOBBipa>KeHHH.  KpoMe  xoro,  Ba>KHO  roBopnxB 
He  npocTO  o caMOBBipa>KeHHH,  a o6  ero  rpaHHpax,  oGBexxHBHO  BoannxaiomHX  na-aa 
oco6eHHOCTeH  npoxexaHHa  neztarorHHecxoro  npopecca  b coBpeMeHHBix  mxojiax. 
SaMexHM,  Hxo  Zina  ycneniHoro  oGynenna  caMOBBipa>KeHHe  cyGBexxa  zioi[>kho 

npOHCXOZlHTB,  C OZtHOH  CTOpOHBI,  C yHOTOM  erO  HHZlHBHZiyailBHBIX  0C06eHH0CTeH,  a 
c ztpyroH  - c opneHTapHeH  na  HopMBi,  npaBHiia,  nozti[e>KamHe  oBaaaxeiiBHOMy 
co6iHozteHHio  B niKOHe.  B cBaan  c 3th  BosHHxaex  Heo6xoztHMocTB  b paccMoxpeHHH 
KyHBxypBi  caMOBBipa>KeHHa  ynaninxca  HanaiiBHOH  hixohbi.  Sxa  xyjiBxypa  He 
MBicHHTca  6e3  o6meHHa  ztexen  c poztHxeiiaMH,  neztaroraMH.  B nociieziHeM  cjiynae 
BoaHHxaex  npoBiieMa  ocMBicJieHHa  neztarorHnecKoro  oBmenna  h,  b hhcthocth, 
TOHepaHTHoro  ne/tarornnecxoro  oBmenna,  cnocoGnoro  npHBHOCHXB  b yneGHBiii  h 
BOCHHxaxeiiBHBiH  Hpopecc  HOHHMaHHe  ziexBMH  H neztaroroM  ztpyr  ztpyra,  yMenne 
neztarora  homohb  xa>KziOMy  peGenxy,  noztztep>KaTB  ero,  coaztaxB  ycHOBHa  jinsL 
pacxpBixHa  ero  cxHOHHocxeH,  cnocoGHocxeii,  jinsL  npoaBHenna  pe6eHX0M  ce6a,  jinsL 
ero  caMOBBipa>KeHHa. 

3.  PemeHHe  npoGiieM,  cBaaaHHBix  co  cnoco6aMH,  cpeztcxBaMH,  cJiopMaMH  h 
KanecxBeHHBiMH  xapaxxepHCXHxaMH  caMOBBipa>KeHHa  ynamHxca  ochobhoh  h 
cxapmeii  hixohbi. 

B xanecTBe  npHMepa  mo>kho  npHBecxH  pa6oTBi  B.  H.  rnaziHHHHOH  [4],  H.  B. 
rpymxo  [5],  /J.  M.  MnpaoeBOH  [10],  K).  E.  My>KHHXOBOH  [12],  E.  A.  UlHHZiaeBOH 
[19],  B.  CD.  UlKeHB  [20]. 

OxMexHM,  Hxo  3TO  HaopaBHeHHe  B OoHBHieH  cxeneHH  HHxepecHo  neztaroraM  h 
HCHXOHoraM  H Hynme  Hayneno,  xoxa  coBepmenno  He  paccMoxpeHBi  BonpocBi, 
CBaaaHHBie  c HanpaBHennocTBio  caMOBBipa>KeHHa  noztpocxxoB,  lOHomeii.  A 3to 
Ba>KHO  B CHHy  Toro,  HTO  K HOZtpocTXOBOMy  Boapacxy  B HenoBenecxoM  OHBixe 
HaKaHHHBaexca  OoHBHioe  xoHHHecxBo  MozteneH  noBezienna,  BaaHMozteiicxBHa, 
oOmeHHH  (b  tom  HHCHe,  B03M05KH0,  TOHepaHTHOXo)  H CaMOBBipa>KeHHa.  B 3TOT 
nepHOZt  oOynaiomHeca  ocmbichhbhiot  cboh  HHZiHBHZiyaHBHBie  ocoOennocxH, 
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cxpeMHTCH  oiieHHBaxb  ceGa  h /ipyrnx.  Ka>K;iHH  hs  hhx  BbiGnpaeT  to,  KaKHM  eMy 
cxaHOBHTbCH.  IIoaTOMy  Liejiecoo6pa3Ho  naynaTb  He  cxoubko  pasHbie  ocoGchhocth 
caMOBbipa>KeHHH  HenoBCKa  b 3to  BpeMH,  ckoubko  hx  komhuckc,  CKna/ibiBaiomHHCH 
B xaKoe  o6pa30BaHHe,  Kax  Kyjibxypa  caMOBbipa>KeHHa  h 3a/iaiomHH 
nonoJKHxenBHyio  HanpaBJieHHOcxb  ero  caMOBbipa>KeHHio. 

B 3TOM  HanpaBneHHH  He  npe/icxaBnenbi  pa6oTbi,  onncbiBaiomHe 
xapaKxepHCTHKH  pa3Hbix  BH/iOB  caMOBbipa>KeHHa  ynaninxca,  He  npoaHanHanpoBanbi 
ycnoBHa,  no3BoiiHiomHe  hm  BbipaaHXb  ceGa  b pa3Hbix  yneGntix  npe^iMexax,  b 
npopecce  BocHHxaHHH,  b o6meHHH  Me>K^iy  cBepcTHHxaMH,  b ne/iaroFHHecKOM  h 
TonepaHTHOM  ne^iarornnecKOM  o6meHHH.  HaynaTb  3th  h MHorne  /ipyrne  Bonpocbi, 
CBaaaHHbie  c caMOBbipa>KeHHeM  b 3tom  Boapacxe  Hy>KHo,  x.  k.  caMOBbipa>KeHHe 
HBUHexcH  o^iHOH  H3  HoxpeGHocxeH  HenoBexa,  Koxopaa  BHe  xaBHCHMocxH  ox 
oco3HaHHH  cyGteKTOM  ee  najiHHHa  xpeGyex  oGHxaxeiibHoro  y/ioBnexBopeHHH. 
OxpHiiaxenbHbie  nocne/icxBHa,  B03HHKaiomHe,  ecnH  3Toro  He  npoHcxo^inx, 
OHHcaHbi  HCHXonoraMH. 

4.  AnanHT  XBopnecKoro  caMOBbipa>KeHHH  cxy^ieHTOB. 

3/iecij  HaxoBeM  pa6oTBi  A.  M.  Anb-PHRaGn  [1],  E.  M.  Sbikoboh  [8],  A.  C. 
Kocofoboh  [9]  H ;ip. 

Hone  pemeHHbix  BonpocoB  h3  oGnacxH  HHxepecyionieH  nac  npoGneMbi  3/iecb 
OFpaHHHeHO  O^lHHM  BH/IOM  CaMOBbipa>KeHHH.  EfO  M0>KH0  6bIJIO  6bl  paCniHpHTb  3a 
CHex  H3yHeHHH  Kynbxypbi  caMOBbipa>KeHHH  cxy/ieHTOB,  ocoGenHocxeii  hx 
caMOBbipa>KeHHH  b ay^iHxopHOH  h BHeay^iHxopHOH  /teaxenBHOcxH.  Bbijio  6bi 
HHxepecHo  cBHxaTb  cxaHOBnenne  hx  Kyjibxypbi  caMOBbipa>KeHHH  c By^iymeii 
npocJ)eccHOHajibHOH  /leHTejibHocTbio,  paccMoxpexb  bo3mo>khocxh  ho/ifotobkh 
cxy/ieHTOB  K caMOBbipa>KeHHio  b npocJ)eccHH.  He  HayneH  Bonpoc  o tom,  Kax 
npoHcxo/iHT  caMOBbipa>xeHHe  cxy/ieHTOB  b nepno/i  a^tanxaLiHH  x oGynennio  b 
yHpe>x/ieHHax  cpe/inexo  h Bbicmexo  npocJjeccHOHanBHOFo  o6pa30BaHHH,  x.  x. 
nepexo/i  co  cxynenn  hikoubhofo  o6pa30BaHHH  na  cjiejiyiomyio  - 6oJiee  Bbicoxyio, 
cxaBHT  HejioBexa  nepe/i  Heo6xo/iHMocxbio  MeHHXb  cBoe  noBe/tenne,  cxpoHXb  exo 
HOBbie  Mo^ieJiH,  OTBenaioniHe  hobbim  ycnoBHaM,  b xoxopbix  oh  oxaxbiBaexcH. 

CoBepmeHHO  Hex  pa6oT,  xacaioninxca  paccMoxpeHHH  cnepHcJjHXH 
nejjaxorHHecxoro  h xonepaHXHOFo  ne/iaxoTHHecxoFo  o6nieHHH  b xoHxexcxe 
o6yHeHHH,  BOCHHxaHHa  b cpe^iHHX  huh  bbichihx  yneGnbix  3aBe/ieHHHX  bo 

B3aHMOCBa3H  CO  CHeLJHcJjHXOH  CaMOBbipa>XeHHa  CXy/ieHTOB  H npOHBUeHHHMH  HX 
xynbxypbi  caMOBbipa>xeHHH. 

5.  Hocne/iHee  nanpaBnenne  CB^xano  c nonbixxaMH  oxapaxTepHXOBaxb  bh^ibi  h 
cpejicxBa  caMOBBipa>xeHHH  BxpocnBix  nio/ieH. 

B xanecxBe  npHMepa  npHBe^ieM  pa6oTBi  KD.  B.  MonanoBOH  [11],  H.  B. 
TapacoBOH  [17],  A.  A.  cPhuoxoh  [18]  h ;ip. 

CpejiH  HaxBaHHBix  pa6oT  oxcyxcTByiox  xaxne,  xoxopBie  Gbihh  6bi  nocB^nienBi 
xynBxype  caMOBBipa>xeHHH,  oco6eHHOCTHM  xonepaHTHOxo  ne^iaxoTHnecxoFO 
o6nieHHa  b cxpyxxype  xyjiBxypBi  caMOBBipa>xeHHa,  cneFiHc])Hxe  caMOBBipa>xeHHa  b 
paxHBie  nepHo^iBi  BxpocnocxH. 

B LjenoM,  M05XH0  c^ienaxB  bbibo^i  o tom,  hto  b naxBaHHBix  jiHccepxaiiHOHHBix 
Hccne^iOBaHHHX  HaynaioTCH  cpe/iCTBa,  chocoGbi,  c])opMBi  h bh/ibi  caMOBBipa>xeHHH. 
0/iHaxo,  cnexxp  pa6oT  no  HHxepecyionieH  nac  npoGneMaxHxe  jjoboubho  yxox,  x.  x. 
ocxaioxcH  He  HxyneHHBiMH  paxHBie  bh^ibi  caMOBBipa>xeHHa,  nanpHMep, 
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caMOBHpa>KeHHe  b yneGHoii,  HaynnoH,  xpyziOBOH,  npocJteccHOHajiBHOH 
ZteaxenBHocTH  h t.  zj.  IIpaKTHHecKH  He  npe/tcxaBneHti  pa6oxbi,  b Koxoptix  6biJio  6bi 
npoaHanHSHpoBaHO  coaztaHHe  ycJiOBHH  jinfL  caMOBbipa>KeHHa  HenoBCKa  b pasHtie 
BoapacxHbie  nepnoziBi  ero  >kh3hh.  He  aKpeHXHpoBaHO  BHHMaHHe  Ha 
HanpaBneHHOcxH  caMOBbipa>KeHHa  («noiio>KHxei[bHbie»,  «oxpHLiaxei[bHbie», 
«HeHxpai[bHbie»  npoHBJieHHH  nenoBeKOM  caMoro  ceGa).  CaMOBbipa>KeHHe  ne 
CBH3biBaexcH  c HcxopHHecKHM  H KyjibxypHbiM  BpeMeneM,  b KoxopoM  cymecxByex 
HenoBeK. 

HccneztOBaHHH  Kynbxypbi  caMOBi>ipa>KeHHH  npezicxaBnenti  xoubko  ziByMH 
pa6oxaMH.  HepBaa  HanHcana  E.  A.  OMenbHeHKO  [13],  Bxopaa  - C.  A.  HpoxopoBoii 
[15].  06e  HocBHmeHBi  paccMoxpeHHio  axoro  cJjeHOMena  y noztpocxKOB. 

HoztBOZtH  Hxor  aHanHxy  HxyHeHHOcxH  b neztaroxHKe  h hchxohofhh  npoGiieM 
caMOBbipa>KeHHH  h Kyjibxypbi  caMOBbipa>KeHHH  b KOHxeKcxe  xoJiepanxHoro 
neztarorHHecKoro  oGmenna,  noztnepKHeM  nanHHHe  3ZtecB  ninpoKoro  hojih 
HHxepecHOH  H pa3Hoo6pa3HOH  npoGneMaxHKH,  >iyiymeH  cBoero  HccjieztoBaHHH. 
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MPMHA  AHATOJlbEBHA  nPHJlYUKAB  / IRYNA  PRYLUTSKAYA 

MHOPACTPYKTyPHOE  OBECHEHEHME  PASBMTMfl 
MHHOBAUMOHHOrO  nPEflnPMHMMATEJlbCTBA  B YKPAMHE 

INFRASTRUCTURAL  SUPPORT  OF  INNOVATIVE  ENTREPRENEURSHIP 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  UKRAINE 

AHHOTaiiiin  / Abstract 

B cTaxte  pacKpHXH  xeopexHHecKHe  ochobh  HHcJ)pacxpyKxypHoro  o6ecneHeHHH 
pasBHXHH  HHHOBapHOHHoro  npe/tnpHHHMaxeJiBCXBa.  PaspaGoxaHti  peKOMeH/rapHH 
ynyHiueHHH  HHHOBapHOHHOH  HHcJ)pacxpyKxypBi  b VEpaHHe. 

The  paper  studies  the  theoretical  bases  of  infrastructural  support  of  development 
of  innovative  entrepreneurship.  The  study  elaborates  the  recommendations  to 
improve  the  innovative  infrastructure  in  Ukraine. 

BBefleHiie 

B bticxpo  pasBHBaiouteMCH  coBpeMeuHOM  Mupe,  oco6oe  suaueHue  npuobpexaex 
Bonpoc  noBBimenuH  KOUKypeuxocnocobHocxu  xoBapoB  u ycnyr,  npousBe/teHutix 
HauHouanBHOH  okohomhkoh.  3xox  cJ)aKX  obycnoBneu  HHcJjopMaxHsauHeii  u 
cxpeMuxentHBiM  pasBHXueM  rexHonoruu  ue  xoubko  b ccjrepe  MaxepuaiiBHoro 

npOH3BO/tCXBa,  HO  H KOMMyHHKaUHH,  UXO  HOSBOJIHJIO  OCyUieCXBIIHXB  c6IjIX 
npo/tyKxoB  /teaxentHocxH  npe/tnpHHXHii  aHaunxentHo  ocJrcJreKXHBHee,  xeM  caMtiM 
obocxpHB  KOHKypeHXHyio  6opij6y  bo  Bcex  ccjrepax  busHeca.  Ochobhbim  cpe/tcxBOM 
/locxH>KeHHa  npeHMymecxBa  b xaxHX  ycnoBHHX  B03HHKaex  ycnemHaa 
HHHOBauHOHHaa  /(eHxeiiBHOcxB,  uxo  no3Boiraex  npe^tnpHHXHHM-HOBaxopaM 
npHcnocabiiHBaxBCH  k cymecxByrouiHM  xpeboBaHHHM  cpe^tti  h noxpebHocxeii 
KXHeHXOB.  3x0  nosBoiiHex  aaHHMaxt  jiH^tupyrouiHe  hoxhuhh  Ha  ptiHKe,  a xaK>Ke 
coxTtaBaxB  coBepmenno  HOBtie  ero  cexMeHXBi,  xeM  caMtiM  npe/tynpe>K/iaH 
B03HHKH0BeHHe  He>Kei[axei[ijHi>ix  jinsL  ceba  xen^ieHUHH  b BHjie  cHH>KeHHH  ypoBHa 
KOHKypeHxocnocobnocxH  uepea  ee  cxapenue. 

HoBOBBe/teHHH  HHHOBaUHOHHBIX  Hpe/tHpHHXHH  HanpaBIieHBI  Ha  /IHHaMHUHOe 
paxBHXHe  Bcex  ccjrep  skohomhkh  h nenpeptiBHoe  noBtimeHue  KauecxBa  npo^tyKUHH. 
Ha  HBiHemneM  axane  axoro  paxBHXHH  yBenHUHBaioxcH  xocy/tapcxBeHHtie  pacxojtBi 
Ha  HayuHO-Hccne/tOBaxenBCKHe  paapaboxKH  h HaMeneHua  b CHCxeMe  obpaaoBanuH  h 
npocJteccHOHajiBHOH  hozifoxobkh  cneuHajiHcxoB,  a xaK>Ke  na  coa/tanne  HayKoeMKHX 
npOH3BO/tCXB  H cJ)OpMHpOBaHHe  HaUHOHajIBHBIX  HHHOBaUHOHHBIX  CHCXeM. 

CerouHH  BBixou  na  hobbih  ypoBenu  paaBHXua  HauHonaiiBHOH  3kohomhkh 
xpebyex  ox  MeHeu>KepoB  Bcex  aBenueB  obecneueHua  nepexoua  k ycxoiiuHBOMy 
HHHOBauHOHHOMy  paaBHXHK),  oburaa  KOHuenuHH  Koxoporo  npeuycMaxpuBaex 
HeobxouHMocxB  HanHUHa  onocpeuoBaHHoro  aHaHHHMH  bajianca  Me>Kuy 
yuoBnexBopeHHeM  coBpeMeHHBix  noxpebHocxeii  h aauiHxoH  HHxepecoB  byuyuiHx 
HOKOJieHHH,  B uacxHocxH  Hx  HoxpebHocxB  B beaoHacHOH  H auopoBoii  cpeue. 

IdenBK)  HHHOBauHOHHOH  ueHxeiiBHocxH  HBnaexcH  couexaHHe  obocobnennuix 
3BeHBeB  «HayKa»  h «npoH3BOUCXBO»,  ounaxo  xaxoe  couexaHue  bo3mo>kho  npu 
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nocpe/iHHHecTBe  HHHOBaiiHOHHOH  HHcJjpacxpyKxypBi.  TecHoe  h 3cJ)cJ)eKTHBHoe 
BsaHMO/ieHCTBHe  sneMeHTOB  axoii  HHcJjpacxpyKxypti  nosBonHX  npoH3BO^(HXB 
npo/iyKiiHio,  OKasbiBaxB  ycnyrn,  Koxopbie  6y^iyx  KOHKypeHxocnoco6HBiMH  na 
HapHOHanBHOM  h MHpoBOM  ypoBHHX.  yHHXBiBaa  BBiiueynoMaHyxoe,  Bce  aaMexnee 
CXaHOBHXCH  pOJIb  HHHOBapHOHHOH  HHc|)paCXpyKXypBI  - He  XOUBKO  KaK  cpe/lbl 
jiOKanHaapHH  HHHOBapHOHHOH  /leaxenBHOcxH,  ho  h cJ)yH;iaMeHxa  ee  npoHSBO^icxBa  h 
KaxanHsaxopa  pasBHXHH.  Hmchho  3xo  xaK>Ke  /lenaex  Ba>KHi>iM  o6o6meHHe  h ananHS 
MHpOBOrO  OHBIXa  CXaHOBJieHHH  H paSBHXHH  HHcJ)paCXpyKXypBI  HHHOBapHOHHOH 

jIcaxenBHocxH.  IloxpeGHocxb  b Hccne/ioBaHHH  npopecca  cJ)opMHpoBaHHH 
HHHOBapHOHHBix  HHcJ)pacxpyKxyp  /ipyxHX  rocy/iapcxB  h pexHOHOB  nopo>K^ieHa 
Heo6x0^lHMOCXbIO  H36eraHHH  pnCKOB,  CBH3aHHBIX  C B03M0>KHBIM  HOBXOpeHHeM  y>Ke 
c/ienaHHBix  ^tpyxHMH  ynacxHHKaMH  MHpoBoro  npopecca,  ho  hc  npHHHXtix  bo 
BHHMaHHe  yKpaHHCKHMH  yHCHBIMH,  OHIhGoR. 

Pa3BHXHe  coBpeMCHHoro  o6mecxBa  bo  mhoxom  onpe^ieiraexcH  nanHnncM  h 
3Cj)CJ)eKXHBHOCXbIO  HHHOBaLJHOHHblX  HpOpeCCOB,  HpOHCXO/lHmHX  B HCM,  KOXOpblC 
oGycnoBUHBaiox  npeBpamenne  pcBynbxaxoB  nayHHO-Hccne/iOBaxeiiijCKHX  pa6ox  b 
HOBBie  npo^iyKXbi,  xexHonoxHH,  ycnyrn.  Cero^iHa  b MHpe  o^ihhm  h3  nanGonee 
3Cj)CJ)eKXHBHBIX  MCXaHHBMOB  peai[H3aiIHH  XaKOFO  npeo6pa30BaHHH  aBIMIOXCH 
paBUHHHbie  HHHOBapHOHHbie  cxpyKxypti,  nayHHO-xexHHHecRHe  bohbi  c ninpoKHM 
cneKxpoM  Hx  paBUHHHbix  XHHOB,  SBUHiomHXCH  oGieExaMH  HHcJ)paCXpyKXypbI 
HHHOBapHOHHOH  /(eHxeiibHocxH  - HayHHbix  napKOB,  xexHonapKOB,  xexHononHCOB  h 
ApyxHx. 

Ha  cero^iHa  xaKHe  HHHOBapHOHHbie  cxpyKxypti  b VEpaHHe  eme  ocxaioxca 
npo6jieMHbiMH  H He  Bbicxynaiox  3cJ)cJ)eKXHBHbiM  HHCxpyMenxoM  B03;ieHCXBHH  na 
pa3BHXHe  HHHOBapHOHHbix  HpopeccoB  H 3KOHOMHKH  B LjenoM.  3a  Hpe/tenaMH 
paccMoxpeHHa  ocxaioxca  xaxne  Bonpocbi  Rax  oco6eHHOcxH  opraHHaapHOHHO- 
3ROHOMHHecRoro  MexaHH3Ma  co3/iaHHH  oxenecxBeHHBix  nay^Htix  napxoB  na 
pexHOHajiBHOM  ypoBHe  h oGecneneHHa  hx  3cJ)cJ)eRXHBHoro  cJjyHRLjHOHHpoBaHHH. 

ARxyanBHOcxB  3xoh  npoOneMaxHRH  ycHJiHBaexca  b ycnoBHHX  hohbixrh 
YRpaHHe  saunTh  Bejiymee  Mecxo  no  HHHOBapHOHHOMy  pa3BHXHio  b mhpobom 
X03HHCXBe. 

HpoGlieMy  pa3BHXHH  HHHOBapHOHHOH  HHcJ)paCXpyRXypBI  H pa3BHXHH  HayHHBIX 
nap  ROB  B YRpaHHe  Hccne/iOBaiiH  mhofo  yxpaHHCRHX  yneHbix,  b nacxHocxH  K). 
Ba>Raii,  B.  Ba3HJieBHH,  3.  BapHajiHH,  A.  FaiibHHHCRHH,  B.  Feeii,  H.  EropoB,  O. 
^KHUHHCRaa,  H.  HaBneHRO,  B.  CnaoHeHRO,  B.  CoJiOBbeB,  JT.  cDe^iyjiOBa, 
HepBaneB,  A.  Hyxno. 

flMCKyCCMn 

Bonnonienne  Hjjen  HaynHO-xexHHnecROH  ccj)epbi  b npopeccax  OROHOMHnecRoro 
H copHanBHoro  pa3BHXHH  o6niecxBa  OBHanaex  cJ)opMHpoBaHHe  CHCxeMti 
HHCXHxyxoB,  Roxoptie  co3/iaiox  MoniHbie  cxHMynBi  jinsL  renepHpoBaHHH  Bonbmoro 
ROUHHecxBa  HOBOBBe^iennii,  cnoco6cxByiomHX  coa^iaHHio  HayRoeMRon  npo/iyRiiHH, 
cJ)opMHpoBaHHio  HOBBix  ptiHROB,  RoxopBie  chocoGhbi  oBecHeHHBaxB 
ni[axe>Recnoco6HBiH  cnpoc.  cpopMHpoBanne  HapHOHantHOH  HHHOBapHOHHOH 
Mo^ienH  pa3BHXHH,  npe>R/ie  Bcero,  npe^iycMaxpHBaex  co3;iaHHe  HHHOBapHOHHOH 
HHcJ)pacxpyRxypBi,  Roxopaa  HBnaexcH  HHCXHxypHOHanBHBiM  noneM,  b RoxopoM 
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3apo>iyiaioTCH,  MaxepHanHayioTCH  h nepea  KOMMepnecKoe  HcnonbsoBaHHe 
npHoGpexaioT  npHanaKH  HHHOBapHOHHoro  npo^iyKxa  HayHHO-xexHHHecKHe  H/ten. 

PasBHXHe  HHHOBapHOHHOH  HHcJ)pacxpyKxypBi  /ioi[>KHO  o6ecneHHBaxBCH,  npe>K^ie 
Bcero,  nyxeM  co3/iaHHa  HHHOBapHOHHBix  npe/inpnaxHH  (HHHOBapHOHHBix  peHxpoB, 
XeXHOnapKOB,  HHHOBapHOHHBIX  6H3HeC-HHKy6aXOpOB  H X.n.)  H o6pa30BaHHH 
KnacxepoB  - BaaHMocBaaaHHtix  cHcxeM,  Heo6xo;iHMBix  jijm  ocymecxBneHM  Bcero 
pHKiia  HHHOBapHOHHoro  npopecca  ox  xeHepaiiHH  H/ten  /lo  KOMMeppHanHaaiiHH 

HOBOBBe^ieHHH. 

HHHOBaiiHOHHaa  HHcJ)pacxpyKxypa  /loiDKHa  BKnioHaxb  xaKoii  KOMnneKC 
B3aHMOCBH3aHHBIX  CHCXeM! 

- HayHHo-oGpaaoBaxenBHOFo  h HHcJ)opMaiiHOHHoro  oGecneneHM,  hxo 
cnoco6cxByex  paapaGoxKe  HOBapHH  h npe/iocxaBJiHex  /locxyn  k 
HHHOBapHOHHBiM  npejinoJKeHHaM  H 6aHKa  /laHHBix  jinsi  Bcex 
xaHHxepecoBaHHBix  npe^inpHHXHH  h opraHHaapHH,  HeaaBHCHMO  ox  cJ)opM 
co6cxBeHHocxH; 

- KOMnneKCHOH  3KCnepXH3BI  HHHOBapHOHHBIX  H HHBeCXHpHOHHBIX  OpOipaMM, 
npoeKxoB,  npe;iJio>KeHHH,  aasBox; 

- cJ)HHaHCOBO-3KOHOMHHeCKOrO  CXHMyUHpOBaHHa  H cJ)HHaHCHpOBaHHH 
HHHOBapHOHHOH  /(eaxenBHocxH,  Hcnonbaya  paanHHHtie  hcxohhhkh 
nocxynneHHH  cpe^icxB  (pecypcti  npe/tnpHHHMaxenbCKHX  cxpyxxyp, 
Cpe^lCXBa  HHBeCXHLJHOHHBIX  cJ)OH^lOB,  HHOCXpaHHBie  HHBeCXHpHH  H X./l.); 

- pa3pa6oxKH  h ocBoenna  bbicokhx  xexHOJiorHH,  npe/iocxaBnenne  ycjiyr  b 
ccj)epe  HHHOBapHOHHOH  /leaxenbHocxH  h xpaHcc|)epa  xexHonorHii; 

- cepxHcJjHKapHH  HHHOBapHOHHOH  npo/iyKpHH,  npe/iocxaBneHHH 
cooxBexcxByiouiHX  ycnyr  b ccj)epe  Mexponornn,  cxaHjiapxHaaiiHH,  KOHxpona 
KanecxBa; 

- npo^iBH>KeHHe  HHHOBapHH  Ha  perHOHanBHbie,  MeJKpernoHanbHbie, 
HHOcxpaHHbie  pbiHKH,  BKnioHaH  MapKexHHFOByio  TieHxenBHOcxb,  naxeHXHO- 
i[HLieH3HOHHyio  pa6oxy,  aamnxa  HHxenJieKxyanbHOH  co6cxBeHHOcxH. 

PaSBHXHe  3JieMeHXOB  H nO/lCHCXeM  HHHOBapHOHHOH  HHcJ)paCXpyKXypbI  B 
paMKaX  HapHOHaUBHOH  HHHOBapHOHHOH  CHCXeMbI  ;iOIDKHO  OXBaXbIBaXb  BCe  3BeHbH 
HHHOBapHOHHoro  Hpopecca:  o6pa30BaHHe,  HayHHo-xexHHnecKyio  /leaxenBHocxt, 
npoH3Bo^icxBO,  HoxpeGneHHe.  B HaynHoii  nHxepaxype  h aaKOHO/taxenBHO- 
HopMaxHBHbix  /lOKyMBHxax  M05KH0  Bbi/ienHXb  cnB^tyiomHe  no^ixo^lbl  K 
onpe^teneHHio  HHHOBapHOHHOH  HHc|)pacxpyKxypbi  [7,  c.  58]: 

- oGxeKXHO-cJjyHKLlHOHailbHblH,  r/ie  no^l  HHHOBapHOHHOH  HHcJ)paCXpyKXypOH 
noHHMaiox  coBOKynHocxb  oGiexxoB  HHHOBapHOHHOH  TieaxenBHOcxH, 
Koxopbie  BBinonHaiox  onpe/ieneHHbie  cJ)yHKiiHH  no  o6ci[y>KHBaHHio  h 
cojieiicxBHe  HHHOBapHOHHbiM  npopeccaM,  huh  coBOKynnocxt  npe^inpHHXHH, 
opraHHxaiiHH,  yHpe>K^ieHHH,  oGie^iHHeHHH,  accopHapHH  iho6oh  cJ)opMi>i 
co6cxBeHHOcxH,  OKaxbiBaiomHX  ycnyxH  no  oGecnenennio  HHHOBapHOHHOH 
TieaxenBHOcxH  (cJ)HHaHCOBBie,  KOHcajixnnroBbie,  MapKexHHXOBbie, 
HHcJ)opMaiiHOHHo-KOMMyHHKaxHBHBie,  lopH^iHHecKHe,  o6pa30Baxei[bHbie  H X. 
H.); 

- cJjyHKiiHonanbHbiH:  paccMaxpHBaex  HHHOBapHOHHyio  HHcJ)pacxpyKxypy  Kax 

opraHHaaiiHOHHyio,  MaxepHanbHyio,  cJjHnaHCOBO-KpeAHxnyio, 

HHcJ)opMaiiHOHHyio  6a3y  jijul  coBjianna  ycnoBHH,  cnoco6cxByiomHX 
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3cJ)cJ)eKTHBHOH  aKKyMynaiiHH  H pacnpe/ieneHHH  cpe^icxB  h OKaaaHHio  ycnyr 
jsflfL  pasBHTHa  HHHOBapHOHHOH  /(eHTeiibHocTH,  xexHonorHHecKoro 
xpaHccJ)epa,  KOMMepiiHanHaapHH  nayHHO-xexHHHecKOH  npo/tyKpHH  b 
ycnoBHax  noBBimeHHoro  pncxa; 

- oGteKXHO-IieiieBOH,  r/ie  peHB  cJjyHKpHOHHpOBaHHH  HHHOBapHOHHOH 
HHcJ)pacxpyKxypBi  onpe/ieneHti  Kax  «npe/iocxaBi[eHHe  ycnyr  h yMeHtmeHM 

CXOHMOCXH  BSaHMO/ieHCXBHH  CyGlCXXOB  HayHHO-XeXHHHCCKOH  H 
HHHOBapHOHHOH  /(eHxeiibHocxH  nyxcM  oGecncHCHHa  BsaHMocBnaeii 
HHHOBapHOHHOH  CHCXCMBI  CneiIHajIH3HpOBaHHBIMH  OpraHHSailHOHHBIMH 
cJ)OpMaMH». 

3aKOHOM  yxpaHHBI  «06  HHHOBapHOHHOH  JjeHXeilbHOCXH))  aauHasi 
HHcJ)pacxpyKxypa  onpe^teJMCxcn  Kax  «coBoxynHocxb  npe^inpHHXHH,  opraHHaapHH, 
ynpox/ieHHH,  hx  o6ie;iHHeHHH,  accoiiHapHH  hioGoh  cJ)opMBi  coGcxbchhocxh, 
oxasbiBaiomHX  ycnyrn  no  oGecnenennio  nnHOBapnoHnoH  ^leaxenbnocxH 
(cJ)HHaHCOBbie,  xoHcanxnnroBBie,  MapxexnnroBbie,  HHcJ)opMaiiHOHHO- 
xoMMynnxaxHBHBie,  xpejinxHtie,  oGpaaoBaxenbHtie  n x.n.)»  [6].  LleiiBio  cosjjannH 
HHcJ)pacxpyxxypBi  siBjmeTCSL  oGecnenenne  xax  xoMnnexcnon  nnHOBapnoHnoH 
/leaxenbHocxH,  xax  n ccxpanenne  n paaBHxne  HaynHO-xexHnnecxoro  noxeniinana 
cxpanbi  B HHxepecax  o6niecxBa,  Bxmonan  npeo/ionenne  cna/ia  nponsBo^icxBa,  ero 
cxpyxxypnyio  nepecxponxy,  naMenennH  noMenxnaxypBi  coa/ianna  hoboh 
npo/iyxiinn,  hobbix  nponsBo^icxBeHHBix  npopeccoB  [7,  c.  58].  HnnoBapHonnyio 
HHcJ)pacxpyxxypy  coa^iaex  coBoxynnocxB  oGbcxxob,  xoxopBie  nyxcM 
npe/iocxaBnenna  paanooGpasHBix  ycnyr  nosBonnex  cnnanxi,  nncJjopMaiiHOHHyio 
acHMMCxpHio  B HHHOBaiiHOHHOH  cc|)epe  xa  ycxopnxB  nonyHcnne  XBaanpenxHBix 
/loxo/iOB  cy6'bexxaMH  nnHOBapHOHnon  /tenxenBHOcxn  [5,  c.  307]. 

Hxax,  HHHOBaiiHOHHan  HHc])pacxpyxxypa  7ion>XHa  oxBcnaxB  cne^iyiomHM 
xapaxxepncxHxaM  [3,  c.  28]: 

1.  PacnpocxpaneHHOcxB  bo  bccx  pernonax,  nxo  nosBonnx  pemaxt  na  Mccxax 
3a/ianH  cJjyHxpnoHanBHO  nonnoro  nnHOBapnoHnoro  pnxna:  ox  Mapxexnnra  n 
xexHHXo-axoHOMHHecxoro  oGocnoBanna  c BHe^ipenna  b npoH3Bo^icxBO 
HOBailHH  C Xa^ipOBBIM  oOeCneHCHHCM  H CepBHCHBIM  o6cny>XHBaHHeM. 

2.  ynHBcpcanBHOcxB  oOecnennx  peannaapnio  npoexxoB  no.n  xnion  b nioOBix 
cexxopax  sxohomhxh  nnn  npoHBBO^icxBa. 

3.  npocJ)eccHOHanH3M,  ocHOBaHHBin  na  ^loOpocoBccxHOM  n xanecxBeHHOM 
o6cny>XHBaHHH  3axa3HHxa,  oOBexxHBHOMy  n xanHxepecoBaHHOMy 
oxHomcHHio  X «ny>XHM»  BnannaM,  naynHBix  xexnonornn,  o6opy.HOBaHHn  n 

CHCXCM. 

4.  KoHcxpyxxHBHOcxB,  xoxopan  oOecnennx  opnenxaiiHio  na  xonennHii 
peayntxax. 

5.  (SHHancoBan  n HHcJjopMapHOHHan  oOecnenennocxt. 

6.  TnOxocxt,  xoxopan  oOecnennx  ajianxHBHOcxB  nnHOBapnoHnoH  nncjjpa- 
cxpyxxypBi  x pbihohhbim  HaMenennaM. 

Ontix  paBBHXBix  cxpan  noxaaBiBaex,  nxo  3cJ)cJ)exxHBHBiMH  nBnnioxcn  xaxne 
HHHOBaiiHOHHBie  cxpyxxypBi,  xax  6H3Hec-HHxy6axopBi,  naynnBie  n naynno- 
xexHonornnecxne  penxpBi,  xoxoptie  cnepnannanpyioxcn  na  co3/iaHHH 
OnaronpnnxHBix  ycnoBnn  jinsL  .neaxentnocxH  Mantix  HHHOBaiiHOHHBix 
npe/inpnnxHH,  peannayioninx  opnrnnanBHBie  HaynHO-xexHnnecxne  n^ten  [1].  B 
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COBOKynHOCTH  OHH  TaK>Ke  BBinOUHaiOT  npOH3BO/lCTBeHHyiO  cJ)yHKLlHIO,  T.e.  C03/iai0T 
H peanHayioT  HHHOBapHOHHBiH  npo/iyKT.  Ho  hx  rnaBHoe  HaanaHCHHe  - co/ieHcxBHe 
MajiBiM  HHHOBapHOHHBiM  npe/inpHHTHHM  nyxoM  npe^iocxaBneHHa  hm  bo  BpeMennoe 
nonBXOBaHHe  npoH3BO/icxBeHHBix  nnoma/teii,  MaxepHanBHO-xexHHHecKoii  6a3Bi, 
HHcJjopMapHOHHBix  cexeH,  oGecneneHM  nccne/ioBaxeiiBCKHMH  npnGopaMH  h 
o6opy/iOBaHHeM  h KOHcynBxaxHBHoii  noMoipH  b oGnacxH  naynno- 
XeXHOJIOFHHeCKHX,  3KOHOMHHeCKHX  H npaBOBBIX  BonpocoB  [3,  c.  6], 

PaccMoxpeHHoe  Btiiue  o6pa30BaHHe  cocxaBnaex  opraHHxapHOHHo- 
xo3HHCXBeHHyio  HHcJ)pacxpyKxypy  HHHOBapHOHHOH  TieaxenBHOcxH.  Ho  cymecxByiox 
npe/inpHHXHH,  opraHHxaiiHH,  yHpe>K/ieHHH,  o6ecneHHBaiomHe  HHHOBapHOHHyio 
/leaxenBHOcxB,  BBinonHM  na  3aKa3  HHHOBapHOHHBix  npe/inpHHXHH  oxjienBHtie 
cneiiHcJ)HHecKHe  pa6oxBi  ontixHo-aKcnepHMeHxanBHoro  h npoexxHo- 
KOHCxpyKxopcKoro  xapaKxepa.  Ohh  Moryx  cymecxBOBaxB  Kax  ox^ientHO  b bhjib 
HHCXHxyxoB,  jia6opaxopHH,  npoeKXHO-KOHCxpyKxopcKHX  cJ)HpM  H 6iopo, 
3KcnepHMeHxajiBHBix  ynacxKOB,  HCCJiejIOBaxeiiBCKHX  nonnroHOB  h x.n., 
npe/iocxaBUM  HHHOBapHOHHBiM  npe^inpHHXHHM  ycnyrn  cooxBexcxByiomero 
npocJ)HJia,  xax  h bxo/ih  b cocxaB  xaxHX  opraHHxapHOHHO-xoxHHCXBeHHBix 
KOMnjieKCOB,  Kax  xexHonapx,  xexHononHC,  6H3Hec-HHxy6axop.  Ho  nexaBHCHMO  ox 
cJ)opMBi  cymecxBOBaHHH  (ox^ienBHO  huh  b cocxaBe)  no  cJjyHxpHOHanBHOMy  npnxHaxy 
HX  cjie^iyex  oxhocxh  x HHcJ)pacxpyxxype,  xoxopaa  no  HaxHaneHHio  BMecxe  c 
0praHH3aLiH0HH0-x03HHCXBeHH0H  HHcJ)pacxpyxxypoH  o6ecneHHBaex  MaxepnajitHO- 
xexHHHecxne  ycnoBHH  HHHOBapHOHHOH  /leaxenBHocxH  [4,  c.  420]. 

Cne^iyiomHH,  onent  Ba>XHBiH  cexxop  HHHOBapHOHHOH  HHcJjpacxpyxxypti  - 
npe/iocxaBnenne  ycjiyr  pecypcHoro  oOecneneHHa.  Hnor/ia  b pecypcHOH 
cocxaBUHionieH  HHHOBapHOHHOH  TieaxenBHOcxH  bh/ihx  hhhib  cJ)HHaHCOBoe 
oOecneneHHe.  cOnHaHcnpoBaHHe  HHHOBapHOHHOH  /jeaxentHocxH  ocyniecxBUHexca 
xax  Henocpe/icxBeHHO  npe/inpHaxHaMH  npoMBimneHHOcxH  3a  cnex  coOcxbbhhbix 
cpe/icxB,  xax  h nepex  rocy/iapcxBeHHBie  h MecxHtie  6io/i>xexBi.  /Ipyrne  hcxohhhxh 
cJ)HHaHcoBBix  pecypcoB  - BHe6io/i>xexHBie  cJ)oh.hbi,  oxenecxBeHHBie  h HHocxpaHHBie 
HHBecxopti,  OaHxoBcxne  xpe/tHxti  h x.  h. 

OpraHHXapHOHHBIMH  cJ)OpMaMH  cJ)HHaHCOBOrO  oOeCneneHHH  HHHOBapHOHHOH 
/leaxenBHOcxH  b cooxbbxcxbhh  c MHpoBOH  H oxenecxBeHHOH  npaxxHxon  Moryx  6bixb 
cnepHajiHXHpoBaHHBie  HeOanxoBcxne  cJ)HHaHcoBo-xpe/(HXHBie  yHpe>x/ieHHa,  a xax>xe 
cJ)OH^(Bi,  cJ)HpMBi,  6aHXH  BeHHypHoro  HHBecxHpoBaHHH.  Ba>XHyio  pecypcHyio  ycnyry 
npe/iocxaBiMex  HHcJ)pacxpyxxypa  no  HHcJjopMaiiHOHHOMy  oOecneneHHio. 
HcnonBxoBaHHe  3xoro  pecypca  ocymecxBnaexca  nepex  rnoOanBHBie 
HHcJjopMapHOHHBie  coxH  (HHxepHBx,  HayHHo-xexHHHecxHe  cJ)OH;ibi,  OnOnHoxexH, 
HHcJjopMapHOHHbie  Oaxbi  /laHHbix,  /lenoxHxapHbie  cHcxeMbi). 

/]BH>xymeH  CHUOH  HHHOBapHOHHOH  /(eaxenBHOcxH  Bbicxynaex  nenoBenecxHH 
xaHHxan.  Bejib  oh  xpeOyex  ne  xoubxo  HHxennexxyanbHbix  pecypcoB  jijisl  renepapHn 
HOBbix  H^ien,  HO  H y/iaHHbix  pyxoBo^inxenen,  xoxopbie  Moryx  3cJ)cJ)exxHBHO 
opraHHXOBaxb  HHHOBapHOHHbiH  npopecc  na  Bcex  ero  cxa/inax.  TaxHM  o6pa30M, 
HeoxbOMneMbiM  ycJiOBneM  HHHOBapHOHHOH  .neaxenbHocxH  HBiwexca  xa^ipoBaa 
HHcJ)pacxpyxxypa.  B ee  cocxaB  Bxmonaiox  ynpox/tenna  Bbicmero  h cpe/tnero 
o6pa30BaHHa  c cooxBcxcxByiomero  npocJjHna  3HaHHH,  peHxpbi,  mxonbi  h ynnnHnia 
CO  cnepHanbHOH  npocJ)eccHOHajibHOH  ho^ifoxobxoh,  peHxpbi  h yneOnbie  3aBe.neHHa 
HO  HoziFoxoBxe  H nepeno.HFoxoBxe  cnepHanHcxoB  nenocpe^icxBeHHo  b ccjjepe 
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HHHOBailHOHHOH  /(eHTeUbHOCTH.  Ka/ipOBaH  HHcJ)paCTpyKTypa  BMeCXe  C cJ)HHaHCOBO- 
3KOHOMHHeCKOH,  HHc|)OpMaLlHOHHOH  H lOpH/lHHeCKOH  C03/iaeT  Heo6x0^lHMBie 
pecypcHBie  ycnoBHH  oGecneneHna  HHHOBapHOHHOH  /teHTenBHocxH. 

CymecxByex  eipe  /locxaxoHHO  lunpoKoe  none  HHcJjpacxpyKxypntix  ycnyr, 
Koxopbie  co3/iaiox  nncxHxyiiHOHaiiBHyio  ocnoBy  nnHOBaiinoHnon  /teaxentnocxH. 
3x0  HHcJ)pacxpyKxypa  o6mecHcxeMHoro  oGecnenenna  nnHOBaiinoHnon 
/teaxentnocxH.  Cmna,  npe>K/ie  Bcero,  cne^iyex  oxnecxn  nopMaxHBHO-npaBOBtie 
HHCXHXyXbl  B BH^ie  XaKOHOB  H HOpMaXHBHBIX  aKXOB,  KoxopBic  onpejIciiHiox 
npaBOBBie,  SKonoMnnecKne  n opraHHxaiiHOHHBie  ochobbi  ocymeoxBnenna 
HHHOBailHOHHOH  /(eHXeilBHOCXH  B YEpaHHe,  XO  eCXB  cJ)OpMHpyiOX  o6mHH  KIIHMaX 
cJ)yHKIIHOHHpOBaHHH  HHHOBailHOHHOH  MO^ICIIH  pa3BHXHn  3K0H0MHKH. 
HenocpejicxBeHHO  npaBOByio  no/i;iep>KKy  cyGteKxaM  nnHOBaiinoHnon 
jjenxeiiBHOcxH  Moryx  OKaxtiBaxB  Kax  coGcxBenntie  lopn/innecKne  cny^Gti,  xax  n 
cneiinaiiHXHpoBaHHBie  lopn/innecKne  n KOHcajixnnroBBie  cJ)HpMBi,  onnpancB  na 
cymecxByiomyio  xaKono^iaxeiiBHyio  6a3y  [2,  c.  238]. 

TaKHM  o6pa30M,  nnHOBapHOHnan  nncJjpacxpyKxypa,  oGecnennBaioman  BticoKoe 
paxBHxne  HapnoHaiiBHOH  3kohomhkh,  /lencxBHxeiiBHO  ycKopnex 
KOMMepiinaiiHxaiiHio  HOBOBBe/iennii,  no3XOMy  ona  /ioi[>KHa  HMexB  bccb  KOMnnexc 
BBinienepenncneHHBix  xneMenxoB,  cJjyHKpnoHHpyiomHX  bo  BxanMojieHCXBHH. 

KpoMe  HapnoHajiBHoro  ypoBnn  HHcJjpacxpyKxypnoro  oGecnenenna 
HHHOBaiiHOHHOH  /(enxeiiBHOcxH,  xaK>Ke  BBi^ieJMiox  pernoHantHBiH  ypoBent. 
Cero^iHa  b pernonax  yKpannBi  cymecxByiox  ox^ieJiBHtie  oneMenxti 
HHHOBaiiHOHHBix  cHcxcM,  KoxopBie  xpe6yiox  6ojiee  onpe/ienennoro  cxpyKxypnoro 
ocJjopMJienna.  Cncxeivia  ynpaBiienna  pernonajitHBiM  HHHOBaiinoHHBiM  paxBHxneM 
MO>Kex  6bixi>  npe/tcxaBnena  cxpyxxypaMH,  KoxopBie  npnnnMaiox  ochobhbic 
pemenna  no  pernonantnoMy  paxBHxnio.  B nx  cocxaB  bxo^ihx:  oprannaaiinn  no 
xeppnxopnantnoMy  nnannpoBannio  paxBHxna,  Koxoptie  oGte/innaiox 
a/iMHnHcxpaxHBno-xeppHxopHain>nBie  e/innHiiBi  pernona  n o6ecnenHBaiox 
oGuiecxBenno-npaBOBOH  xapaxxep  n nopMaxnnnyio  cxpyxxypy  pernonanBnon 
noJiHXHKH,  cexB  arenxcxB  pernonaiiBnoro  paxBnxna,  KoxopBie  nnxerpnpyiox 
nnniiHaxHBy  Gnxneca,  xeppnxopnajiBntix  n npocjjeccnonajitntix  oGmecxB; 
HncJ)pacxpyKxypa  ptraxa  xexnonornn,  cocxonman  h3  coBoxynnocxH 
3KonoMHnecKHX  cyGiexxoB  n MexannxMOB,  Koxoptie  oprannaaiinonno  n 
Maxepnajitno  o6ecnenHBaiox  BxanMO/ieHCXBHe  noxpeGnxenen  n paxpaGoxnnKOB 
xexnoJiornnecKOH  npo/iyKiinn  (xexnonapxn,  6H3nec-HnKy6axopBi,  naynno- 
HCCJie^iOBaxeiiBCKHe  nncxnxyxti  n naGopaxopnn  npn  ynnBepcnxexax, 
npoMBimnenntie  npe^inpnnxHH  n x.n.). 

PemonanBnan  HnnoBapnonnan  CHCxeMa  MO>Kex  BKinonaxt:  coBemaxentnBin 
opran  npn  opranax  Mecxnon  Bnacxn  n caMoynpannenna;  pernonajiBnBin 
nnnoBaiiHonnBiH  penxp  (xaK  Kopnopapnio  xannxepecoBanntix  nnnoBapnonnBix 
cxpyxxyp,  bbicuihx  yneGntix  xaBe/iennii,  naynno-nccne^iOBaxeiiBCKHX  nncxnxyxoB  n 
6H3nec-cxpyKxyp,  Koxoptie  oxBenaiox  3a  oprannaaiinio  pa6ox  coa/ianna  n pa3BHXHH 
pernonajiBnoH  HnnoBapnonnon  cncxeMti);  OKcnepxno-KoncajixnnroBoe  n 
anajiHxnnecKoe  oGecnenenne,  oprannaaiinio  BticxaBOK,  npMapoK  n npeaenxapnn 
nnnoBapnonnBix  npoexxoB,  HncJ)opMaxH3aLiHH  n PR-pa6ox;  pernonaiiBnBiH 
nnnoBaiiHonnBiH  c|)on;i  Kax  cJ)HnancoBBiH  nncxpyMenx  no^i.nep>xxH  npnopnxexntix 
nnnoBapnonnBix  npoexxoB;  HnnoBaiinonno-BBicxaBonnBin  penxp  xax  Mecxo  jinsL 
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npoBe/ieHM  6H3Hec  HHHOBaiiHOHHHx  cJ)opyMOB,  KOHcJ)epeHLiHH,  npeaeHxaiiHH; 
HHc|)pacTpyKTypHyio  HHHOBapHOHHyio  cexB  KaK  KOHFJioMepax  cymecxByiomHX 
aneMenxoB  HHcJjpacxpyKxypti  (6H3Hec-LieHxpBi,  HHKyGaxopti,  naxenxHbie 
/lOBepeHHBie,  HHHOBapHOHHbie  peHXpbl  By30B),  KOXOpbie  oGxe^lHHeHBI  paMOHHtlM 
corjiameHHeM  o KoonepapHH  h cy6KOHxpaKXHBix  corjiameHHHx;  perHOHajitHtra 
ceMHHap  no  nnnoBaxHKe  Kax  nocxoanno  /tencxByiomHH  paGonnii  cemnnap  no 
npo6jieMaM  pernonantnoro  paaBHxna,  r/ie  npoxo/inx  anpoGapna  Bcex  npoexxoB 
pernonanbnBix  nnnoBapnonnBix  penxpoB  [8,  c.  136]. 

SaicnioHeHMe 

Hxax,  HnnoBapnonnaH  nncjjpacxpyxxypa  HBJiaexcH  Ba>KnoH  cocxaBnaiomen 
pa3BHXHH  HnnoBapnonnoH  /teaxentnocxH  n HnnoBapnonnoro 
npe/inpnnHMaxenbcxBa,  b nacxnocxn.  Ee  cJjopMnpoBanne  n cJjynKiiHonnpoBanne 
aKXHBH3Hpyex  nnnoBapnonnBie  npopeccbi  b expane.  Bti^ieiiHiox  necKOJiBKO  bhjiob 
oGtexxoB  HnnoBapnonnoH  nncJjpacxpyKxypti  b xaBHCHMOcxn  ox  ee  naananenna. 
Ka>KziBiH  H3  /lannBix  bh^iob  no-CBoemy  Ba>KnBiH  jijul  cox/ianna  neo6xo^iHMBix 
ycnoBHH  jinsL  Bonnomenna  nnnoBapnonnBix  npoexxoB  b >KH3nB.  Hinenno  noaxoMy 
paxBHxne  HnnoBapnonnon  nncJjpacxpyKxypBi  .noi[>Kno  exaxt  o^innM  h3  npnopnxexoB 
HnnoBapnonnoH  noJinxHKH  rocy^iapcxBa. 

rocy.napcxBO  /loicKno  pa3jienwTh  c GnxnecoM  pncKH  Bne/ipenna  nnnoBaiiHH  n 
ycoBepniencxBOBaxB  xaxono/iaxeiiBCXBO  no  cxHinynnpoBannio  HnnoBapnonnon 
/leaxeiiBnocxH,  pe>KHMOB  pa6oxBi  xexnonapxoB,  nccne^iOBaxeiiBCKHX  jiaGopaxopnn, 
aBxonoMHH  yxpanncKnx  Bticuinx  yneGntix  xaBe^iennii  n x.  n. 

J\jisL  xoro  hxoGbi  oGecnennxB  papnonajitnoe  nenontaoBanne  naynno- 
xexnonornnecKoro  noxeniinana  yKpannti  n cnoco6cxBOBaxB  cJjynKiiHonnpoBannio 
HncJ)pacxpyKxypnoro  oGecnenenna  paxBHxna  HnnoBapnonnoro 

npe/inpnnHMaxeiiBCXBa,  no  nanieMy  Mnennio,  b nepByio  onepe^iB  neo6xo;iHMO 
npnnaxB  cne/tyiomne  Mepti: 

1.  Co3/iaxB  Eocy/iapcxBennBiH  BennypnBin  cJ)on/i,  KoxopBin  /tonjxen 
ocyniecxBiiaxB  npaMoe  npe/iocxaBJienne  Kannxana  BennypntiM  cJ)on/iaM  n 
nnnoBaiiHonnBiM  npe/inpnaxnaM  (b  BHjie  npaMtix  HnBecxHiiHH  nnn 
Kpe^iHXOB  no/i  nnxKHe  npopenxBi). 

2.  Pa3pa6oxaxB  KonpeniiHio  paxBHxna  napnonajiBnon  Bennypnon  nn^iycxpHH, 
no  KoxopoH  ocnoBntiMH  cyGBeKxaMH  ocymecxBnenna  rocy^iapcxBennon 
nonnxHKH  b cc|)epe  Bennypnoro  Kannxana  /ioi[>KnBi  6bixb  Eocy^iapcxBennaa 
KOMHCcna  perynnpoBanna  ptraxa  cJ)HnancoBBix  yenyr,  rocy.napcxBennaa 
KOMHCcna  perynnpoBanna  ptinKa  penntix  6yMar  n cJ)on^iOBoro  ptraxa. 

3.  IlpocMoxpexB  H BBecxH  cxeMBi  nanoroBoro  cxHMynnpoBanna 
HnnoBapnonnoH  /leaxentnocxH,  b xom  nncjie: 

- npe.HOCxaBi[enHe  ntrox  b nanorooGnoJKennn  xeM  BennypntiM  cJ)on^iaM, 
Koxoptie  ocymecxBnaiox  cJjHnancHpoBanne  npoexxoB,  oxBenaiomnx 
npnopnxexntiM  nanpaBiiennaM  n expaxernn  HnnoBapnonnoro  paxBHxna 
rocy.napcxBa; 

- pa3pa6oxKa  nporpaMM  n MexannxMOB  oxnocnxentno  B03MO>KnocxeH 
npHMenenna  nanoroBtix  KannKyn  jinsL  Majitix  n cpejinnx  Bennypntix 

cJ)HpM; 
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- C03/iaHHe  GnaronpHaxHOH  rocy/iapcTBeHHOH  douhthkh  jina  BennypHoro 
cJ)HHaHCHpOBaHHH,  B HaCTHOCTH  B CCj)epe  TaMO>KeHHOrO 
aaKOHO/taxenbCTBa. 

4.  BbCCXH  cJjHHaHCOBBie  CXHMyjIBI  npHBUeHeHHH  HHBeCXHpHH  B cJjOHJlBI,  B 
MajiBie  H cpejiHHe  HHHOBapHOHHBie  npe/inpHHXHa  nyxeM  CHH>KeHHa 
rocy/iapcxBOM  BennypHtix  pncKOB  nacxHtix  HHBecxopoB  (nanpHMep,  bo 
OpaHiiHH  - SOFARIS),  co/ieiicxBHH  ;iHBepcHcJ)HKaLiHH  KanHxanoB  nacxHtix 
BeHHypHBix  cJ)OH^iOB  nyxBM  yHacxM  xocy/iapcxBeHHoro  BennypHoro  cJ)OH^ia 
B cnepHajiBHO  oxo6paHHBix  npoexxax,  a xaK>Ke  paapaGoxKH  h BHe/ipeHHH 
MexaHH3Ma  xocyjjapcxBeHHoro  cxpaxoBaHHe  xpe/iHXOB,  npe^tocxaBnaeMtix 
ptiHOHHBiMH  cJ)HHaHCOBO-Kpe/iHXHBiMH  yHpe>K^ieHHaMH  no^i  peajiH3aiiHio 
HHHOBapHOHHBix  npoeKXOB  [7]. 

5.  ycoBepmeHCXBOBaxb  HapHOHantHoe  3aKOHo;iaxei[bcxBO  no  BennypnoMy 
cJ)HHaHCHpoBaHHio  H pa3pa6oxaxb  3aKOH  jijisl  nnHOBapHOHnoro 
npe^inpHHHMaxenbcxBa. 

6.  yperynnpoBaxb  cncxeMy  3aniHXBi  HHxenneKxyanbHOH  coGcxBennocxn  nyxeM 
rocy^iapcxBennoH  no;i;iep>KKH  Me>iyiynapo/inBix  naxenxoB  h3  nanGonee 
nepcncKXHBntix  pa3pa6oxoK  n nocpe^icxBOM  Bne^ipenna  3cJ)cJ)eKXHBnoH 
xamnxbi  naynnoH  nnxenneKxyajibnon  co6cxBennocxH  ox  napyuiennii. 

7.  Co3/iaxi>  neo6xo;iHMBie  ycnoBna  jinsL  paxBHXHH  necJ)opMain>noro  Bennypnoro 
cJ)HnancHpoBanHH  Kpanne  Ba>Knoro  na  axanax  cxapxanoB,  nxo  xpe6yex 
H3MenenHH  rpa>K/(ancKoro  xaKono/iaxeJibcxBa  no  aaKpennennio  npaB 
co6cxBennocxH  Gnanec-anrenoB  b Bennypntix  npoexxax. 

8.  Bne/ipnxB  paxBHxne  Bennypnon  n HnnoBapnonnon  nncJjpacxpyKxypti, 

Ba>KnBiMH  sneMenxaMH  Koxopon  hbusioxch:  xexnonapxn,  Gnxnec- 
HnKy6axopbi,  penxpti  xpanccj)epxa  xexnojiornn,  Bennypntie  cJ)on^(Bi, 
npoBe^ienne  HnnoBapnonnBix  KonxypcoB,  SKcnepxntix  cobbxob,  Bennypntix 
apMapoK  napnonaiiBnoro  n pernonaiiBnoro  ypoBnen.  06H3axein>noH 
SLBJineTCfL  Focy/iapcxBennaH  no^i/iep>KKa  cox/ianna  Bnpxyanbntix 

HnnoBapnonnBix  6H3nec-HnKy6axopoB  n 6a3  jjanntix  no  Be/iennio 
HnnoBapnonnoH  npe/inpnnnMaxeiiBCKOH  jjeHxenbnocxn  na  6a3e  Hnxepnex. 

9.  C pentio  yBennnenna  ;iojih  h oGicmob  npHBnenenna  Bennypntix 
HnBecxHiiHH  B oxenecxBenntie  nnnoBapnonnBie  KOMnannn  neo6xo/iHMO 
C03/ianHe  cncxeMti  Koynnnr-penxpoB  no  BennypnoMy 
npe^inpnnHMaxenbcxBy.  J\nsL  axoro  neo6xo/iHMO  yBennnnxB  rocxaKax  na 
no/iroxoBKy  n nepeKBanncJjHKaiiHio  KajipoB  jinfL  HnnoBapnonnon 
jieHxeiibnocxH  xocy/iapcxBennBiMH  yneGntiMn  3aBe;ienHHMH  n nanajtnxb  n 
oxpa6oxaxb  MexannaMti  cxa>KHpoBKH  cxy/ienxoB  no  HnnoBapnonnoMy 
Mene^i>KMenxy  b Be^iymnx  ynnBepcnxexax  3apy6e>KnBix  cxpan. 

lO.IIpoBojiHXb  B yKpanne  Bennypntie  OopyMti,  nxo  ;iacx  B03MO>Knocxb  jinsL 
KOMnannn  Manon  n cpe^inen  KanExannaaiinn,  xannxepecoBannbix  b 
npHBnenenHH  HnBecxHiiHH  jintL  paxBHxna  CBoero  Gnxneca,  npHBnenB 
BnHManne  mnpoKoro  Kpyra  nnBecxopoB,  xaBaxaxb  KonxaKXbi  n uanajwTh 
/lenoBbie  cbh3h  c B03M0>KnbiMH  napxnepaMH  no  Gnxnecy. 

1 l.AKxyajibnbiM  MexannxMOM  o>KHBiienHH  Bennypnon  nnjiycxpHH  siBJineTCSi 
Bne/ipenne  Bxopnnnoro  ptinKa  cepxHcJ)HKaxoB  Bennypntix  cJ)on^iOB. 
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Jlna  Toro  hto6h  b yKpaHHe  Hanano  aKXHBHO  paaBHBaxBCH  HHHOBapHOHHoe 
npe/inpHHHMaxenBcxBo,  Heo6xo^iHMo,  npe>K/ie  Bcero,  ocymecxBHxt  KanecxBeHHBm 
ananHa  HMeiomHxca  saKOHO/iaxeiibHO-npaBOBBix  axxoB,  co3/iaiomHX  ycJiOBHa  jijm 
ero  pasBHXHH  h c|)yHKLiHOHHpoBaHHH  Ha  Focy/tapcxBeHHOM  ypoBHe,  h npHHHMaa  bo 
BHHMaHHe  oHBix  pasBHXbix  cxpaH  B ccj)epe  cxaHOBneHHa,  no/i/iep>KKH  h oGecneneHHH 
pasBHXHa  HHHOBapHOHHoro  npe/inpHHHMaxeiibcxBa,  bbocxh  co6cxBeHHyio  MO/tenb 
3cJ)cJ)eKXHBHoro  BsaHMo/ieHcxBHH  3JieMeHxoB  HHcJ)pacxpyKxypHoro  oGecneneHHH 
pasBHXHH  HHHOBapHOHHoro  Hpe^inpHHHMaxenBCXBa. 
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HATAJlbfl  MMXAMJIOBHA  OOMEHKO  / NATALIA  FOMENKO 

OCHOBHblE  HAnPABJlEHUyi  M OCOBEHHOCTM  CETEBbIX 
MEXAHM3MOB  ynPABJlEHMfl  OPrAHMSAUMEM 

GUIDELINES  AND  PECULIARITIES  OF  NETWORK  MECHANISMS  OF  AN 
ORGANIZATION  RUNNING 

AHHOTaiiiin  / Abstract 

KoHKypeHTOcnoco6HOCTi>  opraHHsaiiHH  bo  mhofom  saBHCHX  ox  ee 
B03Mo>KHocxeH  cBoeBpeMeHHo  peaxHpoBaxB  Ha  HSMeHCHHe  BO  BHeuiHeii  cpe^te. 
PaciuHpeHHe  ipaHHii  6H3Heca  (ri[o6ajiH3aLiHa),  o6pa30BaHHe  anBHHcoB,  cexeS  h3 
KOMnaHHH,  BCe  3XO  npHBOZtHX  K XOMy,  HXO  HHcJjOpMapHOHHBie  CeXH  n03B0irai0X 
C03ZtaBaxi>  “nynmyio  bo  Bcex  oxHomeHHHx”  opraHHBaiiHio.  CexeBtie  MexaHH3MBi 
ynpaBneHHa  opraHHBaiiHeH  hbusioxch  ochobhbimh  b oGnacxH  npoHcxo/tHUiHX 
H3MeHeHHH  B ynpaBneHHecKOH  /leaxentHocxH  KOHKypeHxocnoco6HBix  KOMnaHHH. 

Competitive  advantage  of  an  organization  mainly  depends  on  its  possibility  to 
respond  duly  to  the  changes  of  the  environment.  Business  expansion  (globalization), 
alliance  formation,  networks  of  companies  result  in  the  fact  that  information 
networks  allow  to  create  “the  best  organization”  in  all  aspects.  Network  mechanisms 
of  organization  running  are  basic  in  the  coming  changes  in  the  management  activity 
of  companies  with  competitive  advantage. 


B XXI  BCKe  CXaHOBHXCH  OneBH^lHHM,  HXO  KOHKypeHxocnocobHocxB 
OpraHHSailHH  bo  MHOFOM  SaBHCHX  ox  ee  B03M0>KH0CXeH  CBOCBpCMCHHO  peaXHpOBaXB 
Ha  HSMCHCHHe  BO  BHemHCH  cpezie.  CoBpeMCHHaa  opranHsapHa  poi[>KHa  paboxaxt 
nexKO  H oxjia>KeHHO,  a SHauHX  - ponjKHa  6bixi>  ynpaBiMCMOH.  Bo3mo>khocxi> 
ynpaBneHHa  opraHHsapHeH  saBHCHX  ox  xoro  HacKontKO  xopomo  b hch  nocxaBncHBi 
c6op,  o6pa6oxKa  h anajiHS  HHc|)opMapHH  pna  npHHaxHH  pemcHHH.  B pesyntxaxe 
BepHO  opraHH30BaHHOH  ynpaBnennecKOH  peaxentHocxH  npepopnaxHa  c ynexoM 
HHcJ)OpMapHOHHHX  XCXHOJIOFHH  B03M0>KH0  pemCHHC  3XHX  3apaH. 

CxaHOBHXCH  OHCBHPHHM,  HXO  pOCXHJKCHHa  B paSBHXHH  FJIo6aiH>HBIX 
HHcJ)OpMapHOHHHX  H KOMMyHHKapHOHHBIX  XCXHOHOFHH  HpHBeilH  K cJ)OpMHpOBaHHIO 
HOBoii  FJiobantHOH  3iieKxpoHHOH  cpepti,  xax  HastiBaeMOH  cexeBoii  3kohomhkh,  hxo 
B CBOK)  onepept  npHBeno  k noaBnennio  hobbix  cJ)opM  cJ)yHKpHOHHpoBaHHH  h 
pasBHXHH  CHCxeM  ynpaBneHHH  opFanHsapnaMH.  B pesyntxaxe  pocxHFaexca  h donee 
BBICOKan  3Cj)CJ)eKXHBHOCXI>  npoH3BopcxBa. 

PacmHpeHHe  FpaHHp  dnsHeca  (FJiodaiiHsapHn),  odpasoBaHHe  antHHCOB,  cexeii 
H3  KOMnaHHH,  BCC  3X0  B CBOK)  OHCpepB  HpHBOPHX  K XOMy,  HXO  HHcJ)OpMapHOHHBie 
cexH  no3BoiMK)x  cospaBaxB  “nynmyK)  bo  Bcex  oxHomennax”  opFaHHsapHK). 
HoBOBBepeHHK  B odnacxH  ynpaBnenna  npHBopax  k donee  bbicokoh 
npoHSBopHxentHocxH,  noBBimeHHK)  ypoBHn  poBepna  ynacxHHKOB  ppyx  k ppyxy, 
HOBBimeHHK)  oxBexcxBCHHOcxB  HpH  BBinonHCHHH  poFOBopHBix  odnsaxentcxB  H 
nponee.  IlapxHepcxBO  specB  Menee  cJ)opManBHO.  Tyx  opFaHHsapHH  od'bepHHKKrxcn 
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TOrO,  HTo6h  HCnOJIbSOBaTb  CKpHXBie  pHHOHHtie  B03M05KH0CTH,  KOTOpbie  JinSL 
OT/ienBHo  B3HTBIX  KOMnaHHH  He  cymecTByio. 

B /(OKJia/ie,  no/troTOBncHHOM  EBponeiicKOH  KoMHCCHen,  rnoGanBHaa  cexeBaa 
3KOHOMHKa  (aHFJi.  netwoxked  economy)  onpe/tenHexca  KaK  "cpe/ta,  b KoxopoH 
nK>6asL  KOMnaHHa  huh  hh/ihbh/i,  naxo/taniHecH  b hioGoh  xonxe  SKOHOMHnecKOH 
CHCxeMbi,  Moryx  KOHxaKxnpoBaxb  nerKO  h c MHHHMajibHbiMH  xaxpaxaMH  c hioGoh 
/tpyroH  KOMHaHHeii  huh  hh^ihbh;iom  ho  noBo^ty  cobmocxhoh  pa6oxbi,  jinsL 
xoproBiiH,  jinsL  oGMena  H^ieaMH  h Hoy-xay  ujm  npocxo  jijisl  y/iOBonbcxBHa". 

IIpoHXBojtcxBeHHbiM  pecypcoM  HHcJ)opMaiiHOHHoro  o6mecxBa  cxanoBaxca  ne 
cxoubko  HHcJ)opMaiiHH,  KaK  o6'beKXHBHaH  cymnocxt  o coitHanbHO-SKOHOMHHecKHX, 
npoH3Bo^tcxBeHHbix  H xexHonoFHHecKHX  npopeccax,  ckoubko  3HaHHH.  A 
renepnpoBaHHe  h HcnonbxoBaHHe  3HaHHH,  b cbok)  onepe^tb,  hbjihioxch  pemaioniHM 
cJ)aKxopoM  B ynpaBneHHH  paxBHxneM  opraHHxapHH  h hcxohhhkom  noBbimeHHH 
npOH3BO^tHXei[bHOCXH,  HXO  B CBOK)  OHCpe^tb  HOBBOKKeX  HOBblCHXb 
npoHXBO^tHxenbHocxb. 

Cemeeou  npuHijun  ynpaenenuH  opzaHUjaijueu  cxaji  ojihhm  h3  ochobhbix  b 
oGnacxH  npoHcxo/taniHX  HXMCHeHHH  b ynpaBneHHH  KOHKypeHxocnoco6HbiMH 
KOMnaHHKMH.  ExO  cyxb  COCXOHX  B XOM  HXO  MHOrOypOBHCBBie  HepapXHH 
xaMCHKioxcn  ipynnaMH  cJ)HpM  nnn  cneitHanHXHpoBaHHbiMH  opraHHxapHnMH, 
KOXOpbie  KOOp/tHHHpyiO  pbIHOHHbie,  a He  a^lMHHHCXpaXHBHbie  MeXaHH3MbI.  flaHHblH 
npHHiiHH  ynpaBneHHK  Bce  6onee  h 6onee  BocxpeGoBan  b coBpcMCHHbix  ycnoBHxx  h 
CHHxaexcn  KaK  6onee  papHOHantHbiH  no  cpaBHCHHio  c BcpxHKanbHOH  HHxerpapHeH 
paXBHXHK  cJ)HpMbI. 

ABXopoM  cxaxBH  npoBe/tCHO  Hccne/tOBaHHe  b pexynbxaxe  Koxoporo  BbMBncHO, 
HXO  6a30BbIM  cJ)aKXOpOM  paXBHXHK  CeXeBOH  3KOHOMHKH  HBJlSLeTOL  paXBHXHC 
rno6anbHOH  cexH  Internet.  TaK  Bce  6onbme  npeo6pa30BaHHH  npexepncBaex 
cxpyKxypa  3KOHOMHHecKHX  opraHHxapHH.  KoMnaHHH  HMenax  bobmojkhocxb  hc 
XOnbKO  c|)yHKLlHOHHpOBaXb  Ha  pbIHKe  KaK  BHpXyanbHbie  3KOHOMHHeCKHe  e^tHHHpbl, 
HO  enie  h HXMeHeHHK)  no/tBepraexcn  cxpyKxypa  h cJ)opMbi  opraHHxaiiHH  xpy/ia  h 
BxaHMO/teHCXBHK  Ha  ypoBHC  cnyjKaniHX  KOMnaHHH.  B nacxHocxH,  orpoMHoe 
npHMeHCHHe  o6pexaex  cHcxeMa  "HHxpanex". 

HHxpanex  (anrn.  Intranet)  - b oxnHnne  ox  cexH  Internet,  3x0  BHyxpeHHnn 
nacxHan  cexb  KOMnaHHH.  OGbihho,  HHxpanex  - 3x0  Internet  b MCHtmeM  Macmxa6e, 
KoxopbiH  opraHH30BaH  Ha  npHMCHeHHH  npoxoKona  IP  jinsL  oGMena  h o6niero 
HcnonbxoBaHHK  onpe^tencHHOH  nacxH  HHcJjopMapHH  Me>K/iy  cxpyKxypHbiMH 
no/tpax/teneHHKMH  opraHHxapHH. 

Oco6eHHOcxH  cexeBOH  cJ)opMbi  ynpaBnenna  Ghxhccom  cocxonx  b xom,  hxo  b 
cnynae  hcfoxobhocxh  opFaHHxapHH  ynacxBOBaxb  b nonnoM  oGbeivie  b 
KopnopaxHBHOH  cpe;te  HMeexcn  bobmojkhocxb  coanawin  BnpxyanbHbix 
oGbe^tHHeHHH,  cyntecxByKtniHX  xontKO  na  MexapbiHKax  Internet.  B xaKOM  cnynae, 
opFaHHaapna  mojkcx  6i>ixb  ynacxHHKOM  ojihofo  MaxepnanbHoro  h HecKontKHX 
BHpxyanbHbix  KopnopaxHBHbix  o6r>e;tHHeHHH,  co3;taBan  CBoe  coGcfbchhoc 
HHcJjOpMapHOHHO  3KOHOMHHeCKOe  HpOCXpaHCXBO. 

3neKxpoHHbiH  ccxcboh  ptraoK  BectMa  Heo/tHopo^ten,  KpoMe  xofo,  cymecxByex 
MHoro  cnoco6oB  BejteHHx  Gnaneca  b ccxh.  B ochobc  cymecxBOBaHHn  h paxBHXHn 
nK)6oro  xneKxpoHHoro  npocKxa  ne>KHX  HCKan  Ghbhcc  - Mo^tent  ynpaBnenna 
npe/tnpHnxHCM.  Bbi6op  xoh  nnn  hhoh  Mo^tenn  onpe^tennexcn  penaMH  h BajianaMH, 
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CTOHUiHMH  nepe/i  npoeKXOM.  Ha  cero^iHHUiHHH  momcht  BpeMenn  paanHHaioT 
cne/tyiomHe  MO/ienH  BsaHMO/ieHCTBHH  ynacxHHKOB  cexeBoro  pbiHKa:  BIB  (business- 
to-business,  6H3Hec  - 6H3Hec);  B2C  (business-to-customer,  6H3Hec  - KJiHenx);  BIG 
(business-to-govemment,  6H3Hec  - rocy/iapcxBo);  C2G  (consumer-to-government, 
noxpeGHxenB  - rocy/iapcxBo);  GIG  (govemment-to-govemment,  rocy/iapcxBO  - 
rocyjiapcxBo);  C2C  (consumer-to-consumer,  noxpeGHxenb  - noxpeGHxent);  C2B 
{customer-to-business,  noxpeGHxenB  - npe^inpMXHe);  E2E  (exchange-to-exchange, 

6Hp>Ka  - 6Hp>Ka)  [1]. 

K HHcny  sneKxpoHHbix  chcxcm,  o6ecneHHBaiomHx  B3aHMo/ieHcxBHe  ochobhbix 
cyOteKxoB  cexeBoro  ptiHRa,  oxhochx  pa3i[HHHbie  cafixti,  nopxanbi,  sneKxpoHHbie 
Mara3HHbi,  sjieKxpoHHtie  xoproBbie  nnoma^iKH  h xoproBtie  CHCxeMbi  (xaK 
o6ie/iHHeHHe  xoproBbix  nnomajIOK),  sneKxpoHHbie  cHcxeMti  oGecneneHna 
cJ)HHaHCOBBix  pacHexoB,  CHCxeMbi  Internet  - MapKexHHxa,  xpeii^iHHra,  cxpaxoBaHHa, 
KOHcajixHHxa  H npoHee.  Tax  >Ke  mo>kho  Bbi/tenHXb  HeKoxoptie  HanOonee  3HaHHMbie 
6H3Hec  - Mo^ienH  ynpaBJieHHa  npe/inpHaxiMMH  na  sneKxpoHHOM  cexeBOM  ptiHRe  ( Web- 
cafix,  3iieKxpoHHaH  BHxpHHa,  3iieKxpoHHbffl  Kaxanor,  PbmoHHbiH  KOHpeHxpaxop, 
CHH;iHKaxop,  Hopxan,  HHcJjopMapHOHHbra  6poKep,  OnepapHOHHbiH  6poKep, 
3i[eKxpoHHbm  ayKpHOH,  06paxHbm  ayKpHOH,  HHxepaKXHBHaa  6Hp>Ka, 
3i[eKxpoHHbm  MaraxHH,  KoHcajixHHX,  BnpxyanBHoe  coo6mecxBO  h nponne).  Ohh  b 
xoH  HUH  HHOH  cxeneHH  cnoco6cxByiox  nonynenHio  /lononHHxenbHOH  pennocxH, 
npeOTaralox  noKynaxemo  hobbih  npo/iyKX,  npe/iocxaBiwiox  /lononHHxenBHyio 
HHcJ)opMaiiHio  HUH  ycnyry  napa/iy  c xpa/iHpHOHHBiM  npo/iyKXOM  hjih  ycnyroH,  ho  ho 
penaM  ropaxpo  6oiiee  hhxkhm  hbm  npn  xpapHpHOHHOM  nopxope  [1,2]. 

BepniHHOH  HOKopeHHH  cexeBOH  cJ)opMBi  ynpaBneHHa  Ghxhbcom  nBJULeTOL 
BHpxyajiBHoe  npepnpHHxne  (BH). 

BnpxyanbHBie  opraHHxapHH  hbjulkitcsl  ophoh  h3  HHHOBapHOHHtix 
opraHHxapHOHHbix  chcxom  ynpaBnenna.  Ha  cJ)opMHpoBaHHe  BH  BoxpencxBOBaiiH: 
pacniHpeHHe  rpaHHp  pbiHKOB,  noBbimeHHe  xpe6oBaHHH  ncxpeOnxeneii  k xanecxBy 
npopyKpHH,  peHBi  h ypoBHio  ypoBnexBopeHHa  ncxpeGnocxen  xaKaxHHKOB, 
yBenHHeHHe  XHaHHMOcxH  cxaGnntHtix  BxaHMOoxHomeHHH  c noKynaxenHMH 
(HHpHBHpyanBHbiMH  xaKaxHHKaMH),  a enie  pacxymee  HcnonbxOBaHHe  HOBenniHX 
HHcJ)OpMapHOHHBIX  H KOMMyHHKapHOHHBIX  XeXHOHOFHH. 

AnanHX  pa6ox,  nocBanieHHbix  HccnepoBaHHio  BonpocoB  coxpaHHH 
BHpxyajiBHbix  opraHHxapHH  noKaxaji,  hxo  HanGonbmee  BUHHHHe  na  noaBnenne 
HOBBIX  OpraHHXapHOHHBIX  cJ)OpM  OKaXBIBaeX  HOHBUeHHe  HOBBIX  MeXaHHXMOB 
pBIHOHHOH  KOHKypenpHH  H paXBHXHB  HHcJ)OpMapHOHHBIX  XeXHOHOFHH  (HT).  HT 
npepocxaBJMiox  KaHecxBeHHO  hobbib  bo3mo>khocxh  pna  KoonepapHH  aBXOHOMHBix 

pBIHOHHBIX  aFBHXOB  Ha  OCHOBB  HX  OBHOBHBIX  KOMHBXBHpHH  (cJjyHKpHOHaUBHBIX 
B03M05KH0CXBH).  YnpaBIIBHHB  PBHXBUBHOBXBK)  BH,  C OPHOH  CXOpOHBI,  XaiOIIOHaBXCH 
B XOM,  HXo6bI  3cJ)cJ)BKXHBHO  OpFaHHXOBaXB  oGbBPHHBHHB  npOHXBOPCXBBHHBIX 
CXpyKXyp  (KOXOpBIB  XBOpBXHHBCKH  MOFyX  HaXOPHXBCH  Ha  paXHBIX  KOHXHHBHXax)  H 
XBM  caMBiM  oGbchbhhxb  bbihouhbhhb  xaKaxa  HHpHBHpyanBHOFO  hoxpbGhxbuh 
HanGonBB  houhbim  h apBKBaxHBiM  bfo  npBpcxaBUBHHHM  o6pa30M.  C ppyFOH  - xaxoB 
npBpnpHHXHB  MO>KBX  coxpaBaxBCH  jinsL  HXFOxoBUBHHa  npopyxxa  bbicokofo  KaHBCXBa 

C HCHOUBXOBaHHBM  HanGoUBB  COBpBMBHHBIX  XBXHOHOFHH,  CyHIBCXByiOniHX  Ha 
MOMBHX  B03HHKH0BBHHH  H^BH  HpOPyKXa  HUH  yCUyFH. 


Haiajibn  MuxaiinoBHa  (toMeHKO  / Natalia  Fomenko 
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Ilpe^tnocbmKaMH  BHpxyanHaaiiHH  npe/tnpHaxHH  KaK  hoboh  cJtopMti 
cJ)yHKiiHOHHpoBaHHH  H pasBHXHH  CHCxoM  ynpaBnoHM  cxanH:  pasBHXHe  cexH 
Internet,  c noMoutbio  Koxopoii  BII  Moryx  nonynaxt  Heo6xo/tHMyio  HHcJ)opMaiiHio, 
pacnpocxpaHHXB  ee  h ynpaBnaxb  CBoeM  /leaxentHocxtio;  BHpxyanBHtra  ptraoK  - 
ptmoK  npojtyKXOB  h ycnyr,  opraHHaoBaHHtm  na  6a3e  KOMMyHHKapHOHHBix  h 
HHcJjopMapHOHHBix  noJiHOMOHHH  coxH  Internet,  BHpxyantHaa  peantHocxt,  xo  ecxt 
oxo6pa>KeHHe  h HMHxnpoBaHHe  HacxoHuiHx  Hccjie/toBaHHH  paapaGoxoK  h 
npoH3Bo/tcxBa  B KH6epHexHHecKOM  npocxpancxBe,  Koxopoe  cHHxaexca  h npnGopoM, 
H cpe/tofi;  BHpxyanBHBie  (cexeBtie)  opraHHBapHOHHBie  cJtopMti. 

IIpoBe^teHHBm  aBxopoM  ananMB  cJjyHKLjHOHHpoBaHHH  BHpxyantHtix 
opraHH3aiiHH  npo^teMOHCxpnpoBaji,  hxo  KnioHeBBiMH  npH3HaKaMH  BHpxyanBHoii 
cJ)opMBi  opraHHBapHH  CHHxaioxcH:  oxKptixaa  pacnpe/tenenHaa  cxpyxxypa;  fhGkocxb; 
npHopHxex  ropH30HxajibHBix  CBaBeii;  aBXOHOMHOcxb  h yBxaa  cneitHanHBapHH 
HneHOB  cexH;  bbicokhh  cxaxyc  HHcJ)opMaiiHOHHBix  h Ka/ipoBtix  cpe^tcxB 
HHxerpaiiHH. 

AnanMB  KOHpeniiHH  h opraHHBapHOHHO-cJtyHKiiHOHajiBHBix  cxpyxxyp 
BHpxyanBHBix  npe^tnpHHXHH  noBBOJiaex  ccJtopMynHpoBaxb  o6myio 
opraHH3aiiHOHHyio  cxeMy  ynpaBneHHH  BIT  [2].  B ee  cocxaBe  peHxp  ynpaBneHHH 
(opraH  Koop/tHHapHH),  paanHHHBie  npe^tnpMXM  - yHacxHHKH  h 
KOMMyHHKapHOHHaH  cpe/ta.  Opran  Koop/tHHapHH  cJjopMynnpyex  npaBHJia 
/leaxenBHOcxH  BIT  h MexaHHBMti  hx  peajiHaapHH.  KoHiieniiM  ayxcopcHHxa 
noBBOnaex  H36e>Kaxi>  cymecxBeHHtix  aaxpax  na  ynpaBnenne,  C03/taHHe  h 
no^t/tep>KaHHe  npe/tnpnaxHaMH  co6cxBeHHOH  chojkhoh  HHcJ)pacxpyKxypi>i  BIT. 

Ha  ocHOBaHHH  3X0X0  ccJtopMynHpoBana  cne/tyiomaH  nocne/tOBaxentHocxb 
C03/taHHH  BH:  npoeKxnpoBaHHe  npopeccoB,  npHBaxKa  npopeccoB  k pecypcaM, 
npHBneHeHHe  pecypcoB  no  KonxpaKxaM  n /ipyroe.  O^tnaKO  npn  nocxpoennH 
KoonepaiiHOHHOH  cxpaxernn  ynpaBnenna  GnanecoM  npe^tnpnaxHH  HeH36e>KHO 
cxanKHBaioxcH  ne  xoubko  c hobbimh  bo3mo>khocxhmh,  ho  h c hobbimh 
noxeniinajitHBiMH  onacnocxHMH.  K ochobhbim  npenMymecxBaM  Koonepaiinn  b BH 
oxHocHxcH  B03Mo>KHocxb  Gbicxpoxo  ocBoeHHH  HOBBix  ptiHKOB,  coKpameHHe  3axpax, 
Hoy-xay,  jiononnnxeJiBHBie  HHBecxniiHOHHBie  bo3mo>khocxh,  bo3mo>khocxh 
paxjteneHHH  pncKOB  cpe^tn  napxnepoB  b BH.  K ochobhbim  ne^tocxaxKaM  - 
yBeHHHeHHe  xaBHCHMOcxH  ox  napxHepoB  no  Gnanecy,  pncK  yxpaxBi  Hoy-xay  h 
KOHKypeHXHBIX  HOXHIIHH. 

Ciie^tyex  oxmoxhxb  hxo,  ynpaBHenne  6H3Hec-npoiteccaMH  BnpxyaiiBHoro 
npe/tnpHHXHH  6a3HpyexcH  na  MO/tHcJiHiinpoBaHHOH  HopMaxHBHoii  S-npopeccHOH 
Mo^teiiH  jieaxeiiBHOcxH  npoHXBO^tcxBeHHoro  npejtnpHHXHH  (paxpaGoxana  KOMnaHHen 
«BKr»  H HHHHO  BejtyiltHM  pOCCHHCKHM  CnepHailHCXOM  B oGliaCXH 
opraHHxapHOHHoro  paxBHXHH  KOMnaHHH  T.  P.  Ka/iBieBBiM),  Koxopaa  jjonoHHena 
aBxopoM.  /loGaBiieHBi  npopeccBi  h npope/typBi,  o6ecneHHBaiomHe 
HHcJlOpMailHOHHOe  BXaHMO^teilCXBHe  3K0H0MHHeCKHX  CyGBeKXOB  H n0^t/tep>KKy 
HHcJiopMaiiHOHHOH  HHaxcJiopMBi  ynpaBHeHHH  BH. 

B o6meM  cHynae  Mo/tejiB  BKmonaex  b ceGa:  6H3Hec-npoiteccBi,  onncBiBaiomHe 
/leaxeiiBHOcxB  npe/tnpHHXHa;  opraHHxapHOHHyio  cxpyxxypy  npe/tnpnaxHH, 
HocxpoeHHyio  no  npopeccHOMy  (xpocc-cjiyHKiiHOHaiiBHOMy)  npHHpHny;  nepeneHB 
/lOKyMeHXOB  (HHcJlOpMailHOHHBIX  oGbOXXOb),  HCnOHBXyeMBIX  B ynpaBneHHH  6H3HeC- 
npopeccaMH;  npopeccBi  h npoite;typBi,  o6ecneHHBaiomHe  no;t;tep>KKy 
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HHc|)opMaLiHOHHOH  nnaxcJjopMH  ynpaBneHM  BII.  Mo/ienij  ynpaBnenna  SnsHec- 
npopeccaMH  nosBonHex  chhshxb  xpy/ioeMKOcxb  coa/iaHM  BHpxyanbHoro 
npe/inpnaxHH. 

OpraHHaapHa  ynpaBnenna  BIT  ocyipecxBJiaexcH  na  ochobc  Gnanec  - 
npopeccoB,  npoHHSbiBaiomHX  He  xoubko  cxpyKxypy  opHoro  npepnpHHxna,  a h bcch 

HX  COBOKynHOCXH,  BXOPHIPHX  B BIT.  3cJ)cJ)eKXHBH0CXb  peajIHaapHH  6H3HeC  - 
npopeccoB  b ynpaBneHHH  BII  npoBepena  h opeHeHa  peaynbxaxaMH  hx 
HMHxapHOHHoro  MopenHpoBaHHa  Ha  Gaae  npHMeHCHHa  npopeccHO- 
cxaxHCXHHecKoro  nopxopa. 

B peayjibxaxe  npoBepcHHoro  HccnepoBaHHH  mo>kho  c yBepennocxtio  roBopHXb 
o xoM,  Hxo  KnioHeBoe  pocxohhcxbo  BHpxyajiBHbix  cJ)opM  opraHHaapHH:  npaBO 
Bbi6opa  H HCHOnbaoBaHHa  nynniHX  pecypcoB,  SHaHHH  h cnocoGnocxen  c 
HaHMeHBHiHMH  BpeMeHHbiMH  saxpaxaMH. 
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HATAJ1M51  HMKOJIAEBHA  MYPABbEBA  / NATALIYA  MURAVYEVA 

BJlMflHME  MHOOPMAUMOHHbIX  TEXHOJlOrUM  HA  MEflMUMHCKYlO 
flEflTEJlbHOCTb  M OCHOBHblE  HEPTbl  MEflMUMHCKMXYCJiyr  (HA 
nPMMEPE  nOPTAJlA  TOCYflAPCTBEHHblX  YCIiyr) 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGIES  ON  MEDICAL 
ACTIVITY  AND  THE  BASIC  LINES  OF  MEDICAL  SERVICES  (ON  THE 
EXAMPLE  OF  THE  PORTAL  OF  THE  STATE  SERVICES) 

AHHorauiiin  / Abstract 

B COBpeMeHHOH  pHHOHHOH  3KOHOMHKe  TOCyjtapCTBO  HOpeS  peajIHSailHIO 
c|)yHKiiHH  sjtpaBooxpaHeHHa  npejtocxaBUHeT  HaceneHHio  xaK  HasBiBaeMtie 
o6mecxBeHHBie  6i[ara.  CymecxBeHHo  noBticHXB  3cJ)cJ)eKXHBHocxB  npopecca 
npe/tocxaBneHHH  Me/tHpHHCKHx  ycnyr  nosBoiraiox  coBpeMeHHtie  HHcJ)opMaiiHOHHBie 
xexHOJioxHH,  KoxopBie  B cBoio  OHepejtB  BUHaiox  na  ocHOBHtie  nepxti  Me/tHpHHCKHx 
ycnyr. 

In  modem  market  economy  the  state  through  realization  of  functions  of  health 
care  provides  the  so-called  public  benefits  to  the  population.  It  is  essential  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  process  of  providing  medical  services  through  modem 
information  technologies  which  in  turn  influence  the  main  lines  of  medical  services 
provision. 


flenxenBHOcxB  Me/tniiHHCKHX  pafioxHHKOB  HanpaBnena  na  HaMeHenne 
cocxoHHHn  ofiieKxa,  KoxoptiM  aBiwexcH  nenoBeK,  peayntxaxoM  /raHHoii 
/lenxeiiBHOcxH  HBJwexcn  nonesHtm  3cJ)cJ)eKX  BoccxanoBneHnn,  no^t.nep>KaHHn  n 
yKpenneHHa  3.nopoBi>H  - Me^tHiiHHCKan  ycnyra.  B npopecce  OKasanna  Me^tHiiHHCKOH 
ycnyrn  cJ)opMHpyexcn  npo/tyKX  MejtHiiHHCKOH  .neaxentHocxH.  Sa/tana  Me^tniiHHCKOH 
/leaxeiiBHOcxH  - ne  cos/taBaxt  KaKoe-nnfio  finaro,  Koxopoe  MO>Kex  fitixt  npucBoeno, 
a H3MeHHXB  HefinaronpnnxHoe  cocxoanne  nenoBeKa  .no  xaKoro  cocxohhm,  Koxopoe 

MO>KHO  CHHXaXB  fijiaXOM. 

AKancMHK  K).  n.  JIhchiibih  b cbohx  pafioxax  oxMenaex,  nxo  «ri[aBHaH 
OKOHOMHuecKan  n MennitHHCKan  Kaxeropnn  - MennitHHCKan  ycnyra,  Kax  naBecxHO, 
He  nyxoBHoe  noHXXHe,  a MarepnannaoBaHHoe,  nponBnnioureecn  b KOHKpexHoii 
nenxentHocxH  MenHxa  h napaMennitHHCKoro  nepcoHana  no  ocyurecxBnenHio 
KOHKpexHBix  Mep  npocJmnaKXHKH,  nnarHocxHKH,  neneHHn,  peafinnHxaiiHH, 
anMHHHCxpaxHBHO-xoaniicxBeHHBix,  ynpaBnennecKHX  h npyrnx  neiicxBHH, 
nanpaBneHHBix  na  coxpanenne,  yKpenneHHe,  ynyumenne,  BocnponaBoncxBO 
HHnHBHnyantHoro  h ofintecrBennoro  3nopoBBn»  [1]. 

Jim  xoro,  hxo6bi  H36e>Kaxi>  neraxHBHBix  coitHantHO-aKOHOMHnecKHX 
nocnencxBHH  kph3hchbix  SLBnewm  b anpaBooxpaHeHHH,  cnenyex  nafixM  cnocofi 
npHHXXHn  pemeHHn  o aaxpaxax,  xpefiyiouinxcn  nnn  coanaHHn  ofiurecxBenHBix  6nar. 
HeofixonHMo  onpenenHXB  KaKoii  cyfitexx  3kohomhkh  6ynex  pemaxt  cnenyrontne 
BonpocBi:  CKontKO  MennitHHCKHX  ycnyr  xpefiyexcn  ofiurecxBy  b KonKpexHtiii 
MOMCHX  BpeMCHH  H Ha  KaKHC  3aXpaXBI  B CBnan  C 3XHM  rOXOBO  ofiureCXBO.  B 
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coBpeMeHHOH  pHHOHHOH  3KOHOMHKe  peiueHHe  xaKHx  BonpocoB  BoanaraexcH  na 
rocy/iapcxBO,  HMenno  oho  nepea  peajiHaapHio  cJjyHKLjHH  3/ipaBooxpaHeHHa 
npe/iocxaBUHex  HaceneHHio  xax  HaatiBaeMtie  o6mecxBeHHBie  6jiara. 

Cne/iyex  oxMexHxt,  hxo  ccj)epa  oKasamisL  xocy/iapcxBeHHBix  ycnyr  b Hacxonmee 
BpeMa  He  HMeex  aaKOHo^taxentHo  aaKpenncHHoii  xepMHHonorHnecKOH  6a3Bi. 
HecMoxpn  na  3xo,  pecJ)opMHpoBaHHe  yKaaaHHOH  ccJ)epBi  npo/ioiDKaexcn. 
Boubhihhcxbom  opranoB  HcnonHHxentHOH  BnacxH  Pocchhckoh  cPe/iepaLiHH 
npHHHXBi  a/iMHHHCxpaxHBHBie  perjiaMeHXBi,  perynnpyioniHe  nopn/iOK  /leaxeiiBHOcxH 
HO  OKaaaHHK)  KOHKpexHtix  BH/iOB  rocy;iapcxBeHHBix  ycnyr. 

IIpH  paapaBoxKe  xoaniicxBeHHoro  MexannaMa  a^ipaBooxpaHeHHn  hcoGxojihmo 
yHHXBiBaxB,  npe>iyie  Bcero,  aKOHOMHnecKyio  cymHocxB  mc^ihlihhckhx  ycnyr. 
CnepHcJjHKa  6nar,  y/iOBnexBopniomHX  noxpe6HocxH  b 3/iopoBi>e,  aaicnioHaexcn  b ee 
/[BOHcxBeHHocxH,  x.e.  noxpe6HocxH  b a/iopoBte  ne  Moryx  6bixi>  y/ioBnexBopeHti 
xontKO  HCHontaoBaHHeM  o6mecxBeHHBix  6nar  nnn  b peayntxaxe  noxpe6neHHn 
nacxHBix  6nar  [2].  3xa  /ibohcxbchhocxb  naicna/iBiBaex  oxnenaxoK  na  paaBHxne 
CHcxeMBi  3^ipaBooxpaHeHHn  b penoM.  TaKHM  o6pa30M,  Heo6xopHMocxi> 
rocypapcxBBHHoro  KOHxpona  appaBooxpaHCHHn  onpepennexcn  caMOH 

3KOHOMHHeCKOH  HpHpOPOH  MCPHPHHCKHX  ycnyx. 

PaccMoxpHM  npHMep,  Korpa  rocypapcxBO  o6ecneHHBaex  opraHHaapnio  h 
cJ)HHaHCHpoBaHHe  MepnpHHCKHx  ycnyr,  o6ecneHHBaiomHx  3cJ)cJ)eKXHBHyio  6opij6y  c 
onacHBiMH  HHcJjeKpHOHHBiMH  3a6oneBaHHnMH.  Hacenenne  Pocchh  >Kenaex  >khxi>  b 
o6niecxBe,  b KoxopoM  oxcyxcxByex  nopoGntie  BontHtie,  noaxoMy  na  Bcex  ypoBHnx 
rocypapcxBBHHOH  BnacxH  Bepexcn  nocxonHHan  npocJ)HnaKXHHecKan  pa6oxa  no 
npepynpe>KpeHHio  onacHtix  HHcJ)eKpHOHHBix  3a6oneBaHHH,  a xax  >Ke  MepBi  no 
6opij6e  c HHMH.  Heo6xopHMBie  b pannoM  cnynae  MepHpHHCKHe  ycnyrn  He 
nBnnioxcn  nacxHtiMH  6naraMH,  Koxoptie  Moryx  npepocxaBnnxBcn  nocpepcxBOM 
pBiHOHHoro  MexaHH3Ma.  Pbihok  He  CMO>Kex  BBiHonHHXB  3xy  cJ)yHKpHio.  HanGonee 
3cJ)cJ)eKXHBHO  3xy  cJ)yHKpHio  BBiHonnnex  rocypapcxBO.  B Hxore  Btiropy  nonynaiox 
Bce  cnoH  HaceneHHX.  ManooGecneneHHBie  niopn  Moryx  6ecnnaxHO  nonynaxB 
Heo6xopHMBie  o6niecxBeHHBie  MepHpHHCKHe  ycnyrn  (nanp.  npocJ)HnaKXHKa  h 
nencHHe  HHcJ)eKpHOHHBix  3a6oneBaHHH).  HecoMHennyio  Btiropy  b pannoM  cnynae 
Honynaiox  h xe  niopn,  Koxoptie  nocpepcxBOM  ynnaxti  nanoroB  b 6iop>Kex 
onnaHHBaiox  npepocxaBnenne  xaxoro  popa  ycnyr.  Ohh  >KHByx  b o6mecxBe  c 
MeHBHiHM  ypoBHCM  3a6oneBaeMocxH. 

noBBimeHHe  KanecxBa  h pocxynnocxH,  npepocxaBnacMtix  rpa>KpaHaM  h 
opraHHaapHXM,  rocypapcxBCHHtix  ycnyr,  ynpomenne  npopepypBi  h coKpameHHe 
CpOKOB  HX  OKaaaHHX,  CHH>KeHHe  apMHHHCXpaXHBHBIX  H3pep>KeK  CO  CXOpOHBI 
rpa>KpaH  h opraHHaapHH,  CBnaaHHtix  c hx  nonyneHHeM,  BHeppenne  epHHtix 
cxanpapxoB  o6cny>KHBaHHn  rpa>KpaH  bo3mo>kho  c pacninpcHHeM  B03MO>KHOcxeH 
«3neKxpoHHoro  npaBHxeni>cxBa»,  a hmchho  npepocxaBnenne  rocypapcxBCHHtix 
ycnyr  b aneKxpoHHOM  BHpe. 

OxapaKxepnayeM  CHCxeMy  nonyneHHa  ancKxpoHHtix  rocypapcxBCHHBix 
MepnpHHCKHX  ycnyr,  Koxopan  npepcxaBnnex  co6oh  pacnpepenennyio  cxpyxxypy, 
no3Bonniomyio  nonynaxennM  ycnyr  ocymecxBHXt  pocxyn  k paHHtiM  ycnyraM  nepea 
HHxepnex.  Tohkoh  Bxopa  pna  nonyneHHn  ycnyr  nBnnioxcn  nopxanti 
rocypapcxBCHHBix  nnn  MynHiinnantHtix  opranoB.  BaaHMopencxBHe  Me>Kpy 
HopxanaMH  rocypapcxBCHHtix  ycnyr  paanoro  ypoBHn  MO>Kex  Sbixb  Hana>KeHO, 
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6jiaro/tapH  bo3mo>khocth  nepexo/ta  nontaoBaxeiieH  c nopxajioB  pexHOHantHtix 
nopxajioB  Ha  BbimecxoamHe  h HH>KecxoHmHe  nopxanti,  a xaK>Ke  Ha  Be/tOMCXBeHHtie 
HopxajiBi  H o6paxHO  no  PHnepccbinKaM.  HnxepcJteHC  nopxana  nosBonHex 
Honynaxenio  Me^tHpHHCKHX  ycnyr: 

- aanonHHXB  cJ)opMBi,  GnaHKH  /(OKyMeHxoB,  b Koxoptix  eMy  Heo6xo^tHMo 
npe/tocxaBHXB  peneBanxHyio  HHcJjopMaiiHio  jinfL  OKasanna  /laHHoro  BH;ia  ycnyr, 
HOCJie  Hero  ocymecxBiMexcH  npopecc  OKaaaHHn  ycnyrn; 

- HonyHHXB  BCK)  HHcJjopMaiiHio  o cocxoHHHH  ycnypH  (oxane  npoxo>K^ieHHH 
ee  Hepes  CHCxeMy  nonyneKHn  oneKxpoHHtix  rocy/tapcxBeHHtix  ycnyr). 

CoCXOXHHe  HHcJ)OpMaXH3aLlHH  B pa3nHHHBIX  rOCy/tapCXBeHHBIX  H 
MyHHiiHHanBHBix  opranax  xapaKxepH3yexcn  xax  HaabiBacMOH  «nocKyxHOH 
aBXOMaxH3aLiHeH»,  Kor.ua  aBXOMaxH3Hpyioxcn  ox^ienbHbie  npoiteccbi  na  ox^ientHbix 
ynacxKax,  npn  3xom  Me>KCHCxeMHOH  HHxerpapHH  Hex  He  xontKO  Me>K^iy 
paxnHHHbiMH  opranaMH,  ho  h BHyxpn  hhx  [3]. 

HanpHMep,  b MnHHCxepcxBe  x^tpaBooxpaneHHn  PcD  ycnyrn  HaceneHHio 
npe/tocxaBnnioxcn  cny>K6aMH,  cJ)oh^iom  h areHxcxBOM  npn  homohih  paxHbix 
HHcJtopMaiiHOHHbix  CHCXCM,  Koxopbic  HHKaK  /tpyr  c /tpyroM  He  CBnxaHbi. 
Heo6xo^tHMO  oxMexHXb,  hxo  3a  BpeMn  SKcnnyaxaiiHH  b hhx  HaKonneHO  6onbmoe 
KOnHHeCXBO  .naHHbix. 

PaccMoxpHM  MejtHiiHHCKHe  ycnyrn,  npe/tocxaBnacMbie  na  nopxane 
rocy^tapcxBCHHbix  ycnyr. 

1)  MHHHCxepcxBO  3^tpaBooxpaHeHHn  PcP: 

- BBi.naHa  paapemeHHH  Ha  bbo3  Ha  xeppHxopnio  P®  neKapcxBCHHbix 
npenapaxoB,  npe^tHaBHaHCHHbix  ^ina  OKaaaHHn  ryMaHHxapnoH  homohih 
(co^tencxBHn)  nnn  homohih  npn  Hpe3BbiHaHHbix  CHxyapHnx; 

- BBi^rana  3aKnioHeHHH  o Mecxe  npoHcxo>K^ieHHH  MHHepanbHOH  HHXbeBOH 
neneGHOH,  neneGHO-cxonoBOH  h MHHepanbHon  npnpo/iHOH  cxonoBOH  BO/tbi; 

- opraHHaapHn  HanpanneHnn  rpa>K^iaH  PcD  na  nencHHe  3a  npe^tenaMH  PcD; 

- paccMoxpeHHe  o6pameHHH  rpa>K/iaH  PcD; 

- npHCM  3anBneHHH  (aanncb)  Ha  npneM  k Bpany  h jip. 

2)  cDe/tepanbHoe  Me/tHKo-6HonorHHecKoe  arcHxcxBo: 

- HonyHCHHe  HHcJjopMapHH  o cJte^tepanbHbix  coitnantHbix  Btinnaxax; 

- npneM  h ynex  yBe^tOMneHHH  o Hanane  ocymecxBneHHn  ox/ientHbix  bh^iob 
pa6ox  H ycnyr; 

- perncxpapHn  nnii  nocxpa.naBmHX  ox  B03.neHCXBHn  cJ)aKxopoB  cJ)H3HHecK0H, 
xHMHHecKOH  H GHonoxHHecKOH  HpHpo^tbi; 

- ocymecxBneHHe  rocy/tapcxBCHHoro  caHHxapHO-ann^ieMHonorHHecKoro 
Ha/i3opa  B oxpacnnx  npoMBimneHHOcxH  c oco6o  onacHbiMH  ycnoBHXMH 
xpy.ua  H Ha  ox^ientHbix  xeppnxopnnx  h ^ip. 

3)  cDe^tepanbHan  cny>K6a  no  Ha/i3opy  b ccjtepe  xaniHXbi  npaB  noxpeGnxeneH  h 
6narononyHHn  HenoBCKa: 

- BBi^rana  caHHxapHO-ann^ieMHonorHHecKHX  xaicnioHeHHH; 

- npoBepKa  /lenxenbHocxH  lopH/iHHecKHX  nnii,  HH^iHBH/iyanbHbix 
npe^tnpHHHMaxenen  h rpa>K/iaH  no  BBinonHenmo  xpe6oBaHHH  cannxapHoro 
3aK0H0/taxenbcxBa,  xaKonoB  h HopM  h jxp. 

4)  cDe^tepantnan  cny>K6a  no  Ha.ii3opy  b ccjtepe  x^tpaBooxpaHCHHn  h copHantHoro 
paxBHXHn: 
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- nHiieHSHpoBaHHe  cJ)apMaiieBTHHecKOH  h mb^ihlihhckoh  /leaxenBHocTH; 

- BBi^iana  cepxHcJjHKaxa  cnepHanHcxa  nHpaM  nonyHHBiuHM  o6pa30BaHHe  b 
HHOcxpaHHBix  Focy/iapcxBax; 

- KOHxpojiB  3a  nopa^iKOM  npoBe;ieHHa  Me^tHpHHCKOH  3KcnepxH3Bi  h jxp. 

5)  cDe^iepajiBHBiH  cJ)oh/i  oGaaaxenBHoro  Me/iHpHHCKoro  cxpaxoBaHHa: 
paccMoxpeHHe  o6pameHHH  rpa>K/iaH  PcD. 

B ^iHCKyccHHX  o nopxane  xocy/iapcxBeHHBix  ycnyr  o6cy>K/iaioxcH  BonpocBi 
xpaHcnopxa  /jaHHBix  h cJ)opMaxa  hx  HcnontaoBaHM,  npn  3xom  hc  /locxaxoHHoe 
BHHMaHHC  y/ieiraexcH  aBXOMaxHaapHH  ynpaBncHHCCKHX  npopeccoB.  Oxxaa  ox 
cymecxByiomHX  chcxcm  h nocxpocHHC  «c  HyiM»  hckoh  c^ihhoh 
o6merocy/iapcxBeHHOH  HHcJjopMapHOHHOH  chcxcmbi,  Koxopan  6y/iex  BBinonnaxi,  Bce 
npopeccBi,  CBHxaHHBie  c npe^iocxaBncHHeM  rocy/iapcxBeHHBix  mc/ihlihhckhx  ycnyr, 

M05KH0  CHHXaXB  HCraXHBHBIM  CIieHapHCM.  IIoXHXHBHBra  CpeHapHH  - 3X0 
nocxpocHHC  CHCXCMBI  npc^tocxaBncHHa  rocy/iapcxBCHHBix  ycnyr  Ha  ochobc 
HHxerpaiiHH  cymecxByiomHx  chcxcm. 

HanGonBinnS  HHXcpcc  c xohkh  xpcHHX  hx  aBXOMaxHxaiiHH  npc^icxannaiox 
ycnyxH,  KoxopBic  npn  hx  pcannaapHn  xpc6yiox  BxaHMO^iCHCXBHn  /[Byx  nnn  6oncc 

BC^lOMCXB. 

OnCBH^lHO,  HXO  HHcJlOpMapHOHHBIC  XCXHOnOFHH  BnHniOX  Ha  OCHOBHBIC  HCpXBI 

McjiHiiHHCKHX  ycnyr  b npopcccc  hx  npc/iocxaBncHHn. 

PaccMoxpHM,  KaK  MCHnioxcn  xapaxxcpHBic  ncpxBi  mc^ihiihhckhx  ycnyr  no^i 
BnHXHHCM  HHcJlOpMapHOHHBIX  XCXHOnOrHH. 

1)  MnjiHBH^iyanBHBiH  xapaxxcp  - npn  bo3mo>khocxh  MaccoBO  npc/iocxaBnnxB 
ycnyr  hc  cxohx  3a6BiBaxB,  nxo  b kohchhom  Hxorc  ycnyra  OKaxBiBacxcn 

KOHKpCXHOMy  nailHCHXy.  3x0  npHBO^lHX  K BBICOKOH  CXCHCHH  HH/lHBH^iyanH3aLlHH 
npopccca  npoH3BO/(CXBa  mc^ihiihhckoh  ycnyrn.  flannan  oco6chhocxb  npc^iMBnncx 
BBICOKHC  npOCjiCCCHOHanBHBIC  Xpc6oBaHHn  K pa6oXHHKaM  XJipaBOOXpaHCHHn. 

2)  HcpaxpBiBHOcxB  npopcccoB  npc/iocxaBncHHn  h noxpc6ncHHn  - 
HO/iaBnniomcc  6onBmHHCXBO  mc/ihiihhckhx  ycnyr  hc  xonBKO  HcnBxn  ox/jcnnxB  ox 
HX  npoH3BO/iHxcnn,  ho  h no/tBcprnyxB  B03Bpaxy,  nxo  xaK>KC  o6ycnoBncHO  hx 
HcocnxacMocxBK)  H HcpaxpBiBHOcxBK)  HpopcccoB  npc/(ocxaBncHHn  H noxpc6ncHHn. 
Ycnyra  hc  cymccxBycx  /lo  ce  npc^iocxaBncHHn,  nxo  /(cnacx  hcbo3mo>khbim 
cpaBHCHHC  H opcHKy  ycnyTH  /lo  ce  nonyneHHn.  CpaBHHBaxB  mo>kho  xonBKO 
o>KH/(aeMBie  bbifo^ibi  h nonyncHHBie.  YnHXBiBan  3xo  cbohcxbo,  hcoGxo^ihmo 
/lo6HBaxBcn  cooxbcxcxbhx  mohihocxch  ho  hx  npoH3BO/icxBy  peanBHOMy  cnpocy  na 
HHX.  Bmccxc  c xcm  npopccc  OKaxaHHn  mc^ihlihhckhx  ycnyr  /ion>KeH  hmcxb  h 
onpe^iencHHBie  pexepBBi  b bh/ic  HHcJiopMapHOHHBix,  MaxepnanBHBix  h Ka/ipoBBix 
pecypcoB. 

3)  Cno>KHOcxB  cxpyKxypBi  mc^ihiihhckoh  ycnyrn  - ycnyrn  xjipaBooxpaHeHHn 
/(ocxaxoHHO  nacxo  hmciox  cno>KHyio  cxpyxxypy,  xo  ccxb  nBnnioxcn  pexynBxaxoM 
/lenxenBHOcxH  HCCKonBKHX  Kaxeropnii  mc/ihiihhckhx  pa6oxHHKOB.  B penoM 
McpHpHHCKan  ycnyra  oxBaxBiBaex  bcio  >kh3hb  nenoBCKa,  h b ce  OKaxaHHH 
HoxcHpHanBHO  Moryx  ynacxBOBaxB  mhoxhc  MepHpHHCKHC  pa6oxHHKH.  Ha  3xy 
ocoGchhocxb  Bnnnex  HcnpepBiBHO  Boxpacxaioman  HHcJiopMapHOHHO-  h 

XeXHOCMKOCXB  COBpCMCHHOH  MCPHPHHBI. 

4)  HeopHopopHocxB  xanecxBa  - mcphphhckoh  ycnyre  npHcyipa 

HCOPHOpOPHOCXB  KaHCCXBa.  OKaXaHHC  MCPHPHHCKOH  yCnyXH  3X0  XBOpneCKHH 
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npoitecc,  CBHSaHHHH  C MHO>KeCTBOM  c|)aKTOpOB  pHCKa,  HeOnpe/teJieHHOCTBK) 
KOHeHHoro  3cJ)cJ)eKTa  h noaxoMy  HaHananBHo  He  Mo>KeT  Gbitb  o/tHopo/tHbiM. 
KanecTBO  Me^tHpHHCKOH  ycnyrn  Ha  nopTane  rocy/tapcxBeHHbix  ycnyr  cJ)opMHpyexcH 
B peayiTbxaxe  coriiacoBaHHa  >Kei[aHHH  napHeHxoB  nonyHHXb  nojibsy  ox  ee 
npe^tocxaBneHHH  c nocne/tyiomHM  peanbHo  omyxHMbiM  BocnpH^xHCM  ox  ee 
HoxpeGireHHH. 

5)  He/tocxaxoHHaa  oGbeKXHBHocxb  opeHKH  peaynbxaxHBHocxH  MejtHiiHHCKOH 
ycnyrn  - ^iira  Me^tHpHHCKHX  ycnyr  xapaxxepna  ne^tocxaxoHHan  06'beKXHBHOcxb 
opcHKH  ee  peaynbxaxHBHOcxH.  3xo  nanpaMyio  CBnaano  c xaKHMH  npHanaKaMH 
MejtHiiHHCKOH  ycnyrH,  Kax  HeocnaaeMocxb  h Heo^tHopo^tHocxb  KanecxBa.  YHHXBiBaH 
Bbipa>KeHHOcxb  HHcJ)opMaiiHOHHOH  acHMMCxpHH,  HpHcyxcxBycx  cJ)aKXOp 
Heonpe/tencHHocxH,  Bcne^tcxBHc  Hero  noxpeGHxeiiH  ne  hmciox  bo3mo>khocxh 
a;ieKBaxHO  opeHHBaxb  noneaHocxb  ycnyr  hh  ;io,  hh  nocne  hx  npHMCHeHHn, 
Bcne^tcxBHe  Hero  nacxo  BBiHy>K^ieHbi  nonHocxbio  nonaraxbcn  na 
npocJteccHOHanbHyio  penyrapHio,  ypoBCHb  KBanHc|)HKaLiHH  h ohbix  pa6oxBi 
MejtHiiHHCKoro  nepcoHana.  Ha  nopxane  rocyjtapcxBCHHbix  ycnyr  bo3mo>khocxh 
KOHxpona  napHeHXOB  3a  ^leHCXBHnMH  Bpanen  6y^tyx  CHH>KeHbi  xonbKO  H3-3a 
o6beKXHBHOH  cno>KHOcxH  npocJteccHOHanbHbix  anaHHH  b 3xoh  o6nacxH,  a He 
3aKpBixHH  Hy>KHOH  jiJisL  HoxpeGHxena  ycnyr  HHcJjopMapHH  c penbio  HeB03M0>KH0CXH 
KOHxpona  H cy>K;ieHHH  o KaHecxBe  Me/tHpHHCKHX  ycnyr. 

O^tnaxo,  npo6neMbi,  B03HHxaiomHe  b npoitecce  npe/tocxaBncHHn  Me/tHpHHCXHX 
ycnyr  c HcnonbaoBaHHCM  B03MO>XHOcxeH  HHxepnex,  hmciox  hc  xexHHHecxyio,  a 
opraHHxariHOHHO-npaBOByio  npnpo^ty. 

Oco6yio  npo6neMy  npe/tcxaBnaex  nepe/tana  HHcJiopMaiiHH  Me>x/iy  Be/tOMCXBaMH 
paxnHHHoro  ypoBHX  no/tHHHCHHn:  cJie/tepanbHbiMH,  pernoHantHbiMH  h 
MyHHiiHnanbHbiMH  (b  Be/tOMCXBCHHbix  HHCxpyxiiHnx  o6biHHO  yxaxano,  hxo 
CBe/tCHHn  Moryx  6bixb  nepe/tanbi  xontxo  opranaM  cne/tcxBHn,  cy/taM  h x.h.). 

Ox/ienbHbiM  acnexxoM  nepe/taHH  HHcJiopMaiiHH  XBnnexcn  Heo6xo/tHMOcxi> 
BbiHonHnxb  xpe6oBaHHn  xaxona  o nepcoHantHbix  ^laHHbix  [4]  (6onbman  Hacxb 
HHcJiopMaiiHH,  nepe/taBacMOH  b penax  HcnonneHnn  rocypapcxBCHHbix  ycnyr,  6ypex 
oxHOCHXbcn  X nepcoHanbHbiM  paHHbiM). 
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HATAJlbfl  CEPrEEBHA  KIIYMKO  / NATALIA  KLUNKO 

SKOHOMUHECKAJl  UEJlECOOBPASHOCTb  MHTErPAUMOHHOrO 
COTPyflHMHECTBA  OAPMAUEBTMHECKOrO  KOMHIIEKCA  POCCMM  M 
CTPAH  CHr 

ECONOMIC  EXPEDIENCY  OF  THE  INTEGRATION  COOPERATION 
BETWEEN  PHARMACEUTICAL  COMPLEX  OF  RUSSIA  AND  THE  CIS 

AHHOTaMMfl  / Abstract 

Ilpe/tCTaBJieH  anajiHS  /reHTenBHOcxH  cJjapMaiieBXHecKHX  pbihkob  cxpan  CHF. 
PaccMoxpeHa  aKOHOMHHecKaa  pejiecooGpasHocxB  HHxerpaiiHOHHoro 
coxpy^iHHHecxBa  cJjapMKOMnnecoB  cxpan  CHF.  J\amiasi  npoGncMaxHKa  paccMoxpcHa 
Ha  KOHKpexHOM  npHMcpe  HHxerpapHOHHoro  coxpy^iHHHecxBa  ^tByx  cxpan:  Poccna  n 
yKpaHHa. 

The  analysis  of  the  pharmaceutical  markets  of  CIS  is  presented.  The  economic 
feasibility  of  integration  cooperation  of  CIS  pharmaceutical  complexes  is  examined. 
The  problem  is  addressed  through  a specific  example  of  the  integration  cooperation 
between  two  countries:  Russia  and  Ukraine. 


cDapMaiieBXHKa,  o^tna  h3  fiaaoBtix  oxpacnen,  nrpaex  Ba>KHyio  pout  b 
coitnaiiBHOH  H OKOHOMHuecKOH  ccj)epe  mofioro  rocy/tapcxBa.  YcxonunBoe  paaBHxne 
H Ha/ie>KHoe  cJjyHKiinoHHpoBaHne  oxpacnn  bo  mhofom  onpe/tenaiox  ypoBent  >kh3hh 
nacenenna  cxpanti  n sbuhioxch  Ba>KHi>iMH  cJ)aKxopaMH  ee  ycnemnoro 
SKOHOMHuecKoro  pa3BHXHH.  FIo3XOMy  cJjapMaiieBXHnecKHH  KOMnneKC  onpe^tenen 
KaK  o^tnn  h3  npnopnxexHBix  cexxopoB  skohomhkh  Bcex  cxpan  CHF. 

CnxyapHH  na  hocxcobcxckom  npocxpancxBe  bo  mhofom  ynnKantna.  B oxnnune 
ox  /tpyxnx  pexHonoB,  cxpeMHUinxca  k cox/tannio  e/tuntix  cJjapMaiieBxnnecKHX 
pBiHKOB,  e^tHnaa  cncxeMa  - nocxpoennaa,  BnponeM,  na  a^tMHnncxpaxHBHBix 
oxHomennax,  y>Ke  cyntecxBOBana  b CCCP.  B nepno^t  Kopennon  nepecxpoiiKH 
coitHajiBHO-nonnxnnecKHX  n SKOHOMnnecKHX  oxHomennii  80-x  - 90-x  fo/iob 
opFannxaLiHOHHO-xexHoiioFHnecKoe  e^tnncxBO  cJjapMaiieBxnnecKOFO  KOMnneKca 
fitmo  yxpanennBiM  [1,  2,  3]. 

Hmchho  noaxoMy,  nocne  pacnajia  CCCP  KayKjiasi  cxpana  nocxcoBexcKoxo 
npocxpancxBa  npomna  coficxBeHHBin  nyxt  b paxBnxnn  cJjapMoxpacnn.  HeBanpaa  na 
xo,  nxo  Ka>K^iBiH  h3  cJjapMaiieBxnnecKHX  cxpan  CHF  HMeex  ncxopnio  CBoexo 
paxBHXHH  n ocofiennocxH,  hm  npncyntn  ofintne  xen^reniinn  paxBHXHH: 

• Bbicokhh  noxcHiinan  paxBHXHH  n xeMn  pocxa  ncxpefinenna  neKapcxBenHtix 
cpe^tcxB  na  /tymy  nacenenna; 

• Buhbkhh  no  noKaxaxemo  paxBHxnio  ypoBCHt  MejtniiHHBi; 

• Pocx  pBiHKa  B ycJiOBHHX  yBeiiHneHHa  xafioneBaeMocxH  n cxapenna 
nacencHna; 

• Ten^ieHLiHH  k nepepacnpe/tenennio  ptiHRa  no  penoBBiM  cexMCHxaM  pocx 
noxpefineHHH  hochx  npenMyuiecxBenHO  KanecxBenHBin  xapaxxep  (nepexo^t 
na  fionee  .nopoFue  npenapaxti); 
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• 06mHe  npHHLjHnH  Me/iHiiHHCKoro  h cJ)apMaiieBTHHecKoro  o6pa30BaHHa; 

• 06mHe  npHHiiHnti  npo/iBH>KeHHa  neKapcxBeHHtix  npenapaxoB 
HHOCXpaHHBIMH  cJjapMapeBXHHeCKHMH  cJ)HpMaMH  (xOJIOBHBie  OCj)HCBI  B 

MocKBe,  KneBe,  AnMaxti); 

• 06mHe  npHHiiHnBi  neKapcxBeHHoro  oGecnenenHa; 

• OcHOBHBie  nporpaMMBi,  no  KoxopBiM  pa6oxaex  jieKapcxBennoe  oGecnenenne 
(xy6epKyiie3,  caxapHtin  /inaGex,  OHK03a6oiieBaHHH  n /ip.); 

• OGmne  HcxoHHHKH  HHcJ)opMaiiHH  (PMBC,  ct>apM3Kcnepx,  noKanBHBie 
MapKexHHFOBBie  arenxcxBa); 

• Hairanne  ochobhbix  accoiinaiinn,  npejicxaBiraiomHx:  nnocxpaHHBix 
cJjapMapeBXHHecKHx  npoH3Bo;iHxei[eH;  oxenecxBennBix  npoH3Bo^iHxei[eH- 
ynacxHHKOB  c|)apMaiieBXHHecKoro  KOMnneKca;  HMnopxepoB 
cJjapMapeBXHHecKOH  npo^iyKiinn  (^tncxpnGijioxopoB);  po3HHHHBie  anxenntie 
cexH. 

cDapMapeBXHHecKHM  ptiHKaM  cxpan  CHF  npncymn  n cxo>KHe  npoGneMti: 

• cpopMHpoBanne  cxan^iapxoB  nenenna  n cnncxa  ochobhbix  jkhbhchho- 
Ba>KHBix  JIC; 

• OxcyxcxBHc  e^iHHBix  xpe6oBaHHH  npH  perHcxpapHH,  nepeperHcxpaiiHH, 
BB03e  H o6pameHHH  jieKapcxBCHHBix  cpe^icxB:  MapKHpoBKa  ynaxoBKH, 
cJiopMHpoBaHHC  HHCxpyKpHH,  ccpxHcJiHKaLiHa; 

• npopecc  pexHcxpaiiHH  h nepeperHcxpapHH  HCKapcxBCHHBix  cpe/(cxB  [4,  5, 

6], 

Ha  ypoBCHB  pa3BHXHH  cJiapMapeBXHHecKHX  pbihkob  cxpan  CHF  bhhhcx  psLji 
cJiaKxopoB:  hhchchhocxb  HaceiieHHH,  ypoBCHB  SKOHOMnnecKoro  paxBHxna  cxpaHBi, 
cxencHB  ynacxHH  xocy/iapcxBeHHoro  cJiHHaHCHpoBaHHH  b chcxcmc  HCKapcxBCHHoro 
oGecneneHHH,  npoMoiiHOHnaa  axxHBHOcxB  cJiapMapeBXHnecKHX  KOMnaHHH  h jip. 

YpoBCHB  cpe^iHc^iymeBoro  noxpeOiieHHH  HCKapcxBCHHBix  cpe/icxB  b 
3HaHHXeJIBHOH  CXCnCHH  XaBHCHX  ox  MCHXajIHXeXa  H ypOBHH  OliarOCOCXOHHHH 
HaccHCHHa,  o HCM  HariM^iHO  CBH^iexcHBCXByex  upsLuan  KoppeiiHiiHH  ypoBHH  BBH  h 
pacxo/iOB  Ha  JIC  na  /lyiuy  HaceiieHHH  b Gohbiuhhcxbc  cxpan  CHF. 

Hy>KHO  o6paXHXB  BHHMaHHC  Ha  XO,  HXO  yKpaHHa  npH  CpaBHHXCHBHO  HH3KOM 
ypoBHC  BBH  Ha  /lyiuy  HaceiieHHH  bxo/ihx  b xpoHKy  HH^iepoB  cpe^iH  cxpan  CHF  no 
noKaxaxeiiio  cpe/tne/iyHieBoro  noxpeOiieHHH  JIC. 

Ecjih  npHHHXB  pBiHOK  cxpaH-ynacxHHKOB  CHF  3a  100%,  xo  /(ohh  Pocchh 
cocxaBHHa  70%,  VKpaHHBi  - 13%,  Kaxaxcxana  - 5%,  BeiiapycH  - 4%,  yaOeKHCxana 

- 4%,  Ha  TiOHio  ocxaBiuHXCH  cxpan  npHiniiocB  npHMcpHO  5%. 

B Hacxoamee  BpcMH  cpe^in  cxpan  CHF  hhiub  ^iBa  cJiapMapeBXHnecKHX  pBiHKa 
HcnnciMioxcH  umijmapjiauii  b .nonnapax  n ynaxoBKax.  Tax,  no  nxoraM  2011  r. 
oBbcm  poxHHHHBix  npo^ia>K  JIC  B PoccHH  cocxaBHii  15,0  Miip/1.  .non.  CniA  3a  4,4 
Mnpn.  ynaxoBOK,  a b yKpanne  3xox  noKaaaxeiiB  cocxaBnn  3,0  Mnpn.  n 1,2  Mnpn. 

COOXBCXCXBCHHO. 

J\jisL  3XHX  cxpan  b 201  Ir.  xaK>Ke  oxMenenBi  MaKCHManBHBie  xeMnBi  npnpocxa 
cJiapMapeBxnnecKHX  b nenoKHOM  BBipa>KeHHH  no  cpaBnennio  c npenBinymnM  ronoM 

- nnioc  24,7%  b Pocchh  h nnioc  16%  b yKpanne. 

Hpn  3XOM  Hy>KHO  oxMexHXB,  nxo  o6a  3xhx  pBiHKa  xecno  BxanMonencxByiox. 

J\jisL  xoro,  hxoGbi  yKpennxB  cboh  hoxhlihh  b rjio6ajiBHOH  6pene, 
cJiapMHpoHXBonnxeiiH  3xhx  cxpan  Moryx  BBi6paxB  Kax  cxpaxernio  napxnepcxBa, 
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KOTopaa  npe/tocxaBiraeT  6oJiee  lunpoKHe  nepcneKXHBH  jina  pasBHXHH  nopxcJ)eira  h 
Gontmee  c|)HHaHCHpoBaHHe  jijul  pasBHXHa  Sales  Force,  xaK  h cxpaxernio 
caMocxoHxenBHoro  pasBHXHa,  x.  e.  co6cxBeHHoe  paaBHxne  nopxcjjena 
(GpeHjiHpoBaHHBie  /i>KeHepHKH)  h aKXHBHoe  paaBHxne  Sales  Force.  B penoM  oxh  pBe 
cxpaxexHH  xopouiH  h npaBHJiBHti  no-CBoeMy. 

OpnaKO  MBi  CHHxaeM,  hxo  yKpaHHCKHM  h pocchhckhm  cJ)apMnpoH3BopHxeiraM 
Hy>KHO  cpenaxB  ochobhoh  aKpenx  na  coBMecxHoii  pa6oxe.  HanpHMep  b ceKxope 
npoH3BopcxBa  BaKpHH.  BepB  aHajiH3  cxpyKxypti  cJjapMptiHKOB  cxpan  CHF 
noKa3BiBaex,  hxo  poira  jioKanBHtix  npoH3BopHxei[eH  caMaH  BticoKaa  b VEpaHHe  - 
24%,  a caMaa  HHBKaa  b Kaaaxcxane  - 16%.  3xo  CBH3aHO  c xeM,  hxo  VEpaHHa 
BBiiuna  H3  CCCP  c xopomo  pa3BHXOH  cJ)apMapeBXHHecKOH  npoMBimneHHOcxBio. 

B cBoe  BpeMH  yKpaHHa  6Biiia  ochobhbim  npoHBBopHxeneM  cBiBopoxoK  h 
BaKpHH  B npepenax  CCCP,  nocne  pacnapa  Koxoporo  3xa  oxpacnB  npoH3BopcxBa  b 
yKpaHHe,  B cyipHocxH,  HCHeana.  CornacHO  HopMaxHBaM  BceMHpHofi  OpraHH3apHH 
SpopoBBH,  cxpana,  Koxopaa  HMeex  Gomme  30  muh.  Hacenenna,  poiDKHa  nanapHXB 
co6cxBeHHoe  npoH3BopcxBo  BaKpHH  [7].  B yKpaHHe  >Ke  npeHMymecxBeHHo 
HCHontayioxcH  HMHopxHtie  ctiBopoxKH  H BaKpHHBi,  xorpa  KaK  oxenecxBeHHoe 
npOH3BOPCXBO  CBIBOpOXOK  H cJ)paKpHH  KpOBH  SlBnSieTCSL  He3HaHHXeiHjHBIM.  OpHaKO 
PoccHH  HMeex  xoponiHe  hobhphh  b 3xom  cexxope.  HMenno  no3XOMy  na  3xhx 
ptiHKax  rjio6ai[H3apHOHHBie  h HHxerpapHOHHtie  npopeccBi  oxHOCHxentHO 
yKpyHHeHHa  cJjapMaKonoxHHecKHX  KOMnaHHH  6ypyx  npoHcxopnxt  h b pantHenmeM. 
CHHxaeM,  Hxo  b CKopoM  BpeMeHH  MBI  6ypeM  CBHpexeiraMH  npnxopa  h cxanoBnenna 
Ha  3XHX  pBIHKaX  HOBBIX  aKXHBHBIX  HipOKOB. 

JlMTeparypa  / References 
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TATb^lHA  BJ1AAMMMPOBHA  CMflOPMHA,  MAPMHA  BJ1AAMMMPOBHA 
APTAMOHOBA,  OJlbrA  MOCMOOBHA  JIMXTAHCKAB,  EKATEPMHA 
rPMrOPbEBHA  EOPEMOBA  / TATYANA  SIDORINA,  MARINA 
ARTAMONOVA,  OLGA  LIKHTANSKAYA,  EKATERINA  EFREMOVA 

MCCJlEflOBAHME  HEPCnEKTUB  PASBMTMfl  POCCMMCKOrO 
TYPMSMA 

RESEARCH  OF  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  TOURISM 

AHHOTauiiifi  / Abstract 

TypH3M  HBnsLeTOL  axpHGyxoM  >kh3hh  iiHBHi[H30BaHHoro  o6mecTBa.  B 
KoHiieniiHH  /tonrocpoHHoro  coitHanBHO-SKOHOMHHecKoro  paaBHXHH  Pocchhckoh 
cDe/tepaiiHH  npe/tcxaBnenti  HanpaBnenna  paxBHXHH  HHcJjpacxpyKxypti  ox/iBixa  h 
xypH3Ma.  OiteHKa  o6meH  KOHKypeHxocnocoGnocxH  cxpan  h xypncxcKoii 
KOHKypeHxocnoco6HocxH  cymecxBeHHo  paanHnaioxcH,  noaxoMy  jinsL  openKH 
KOHKypeHxocnoco6HocxH  xypncxcKoii  HH^iycxpHH  pa3pa6axi>iBaioxcH  cneitnajitHBie 
peHXHHXH.  TypH3M,  no  cpaBHennio  c /ipyrnMn  oxpaciraMH,  nepe>KHBaex 
3KOHOMHHeCKHH  KpH3HC  MBHee  6oiie3HeHHO.  BontniHHCXBO  pOCCHHH  H3  XO/ta  B TO/t 
ox^iBixaiox  HMenno  b Pocchh,  a ne  3a  rpanniieH. 

Tourism  is  an  attribute  of  the  life  of  a civilized  society.  In  the  Concept  of  long- 
term socio-economic  development  of  the  Russian  Federation  directions  of 
development  of  infrastructure  of  recreation  and  tourism  are  presented.  Assessment 
of  the  overall  competitiveness  of  countries  and  tourism  competitiveness  differ 
significantly,  therefore,  to  assess  the  competitiveness  of  the  tourism  industry 
specific  ratings  are  worked  out.  Tourism,  in  comparison  with  other  branches,  is 
experiencing  economic  crisis  less  painfully.  The  majority  of  Russians  from  year  to 
year  rest  in  Russia,  not  abroad. 


O^inHM  H3  KpnxepneB  ypoBna  pasBHXHH  cxpanti  HBJiaexcH  cxenent  coitnajitnoH 
opnenxHpoBannocxH  ee  SKonoMHuecKHX  nepcncKXHB.  CoBpcMennoe  pasBHxne 
MHpoBoro  xypncxcKoro  ptinKa  n ero  rnofiannsauna  CBH/iexein>cxByiox  o xom,  uxo 
xypH3M  HBJineTOL  neoxueMJieMBiM  axpnfiyxoM  >KH3nH  niofioro  UHBHJinsoBannoro 
ofiuiecxBa. 

Bonpocti  KonKypenxocnocofinocxH  xypnsMa  cxanoBHXca  aKxyantntiMH, 
nocKonBKy  xecno  CBasanti  c noBBimenncM  ypoBna  >KH3nH  nacenenna.  B Pocchh 
cxajiH  yjxQjiwTB  fiontme  Bmmamm  pasBHxnio  axon  oxpacjin.  TypncxcKaa  HH.nycxpHH 
peajiHsyex  KOHCxnxyunoHHoe  npano  uenoBeKa  na  ox^itix,  noaxoMy  sauinxa  npaB 
xypncxoB  hbuscxch  npnopnxexHon  jinsL  rocy^iapcxBa  sa^ianen  b cnjiy  ee  orpoMHoro 
counajiBHoro  snanennH. 

B ycJioBHHX  rnofiajiHsauHH  xypncxcKoro  ptiHKa  oco6oe  snanenne  npnofipexaex 
HCCJie^iOBaHHe  saKonoMepnocxen  pasBuxua  xypnsMa.  TtpofineMaM  3kohomhkh  h 
ynpaBnenna  xypnsMOM  nocBauienti  pafioxti  B.  H.  Asapa,  H.  T.  EanafianoBa,  B.  T. 
TynacBa,  B.  A.  KBapxajitnoBa,  H.  C.  MoposoBon,  H.  K.  Cep^iiOKOBon,  A.  /j. 
By/iHOBCKoro  n /ip.  B nnx  npe^tcxaBnenti  ocofiennocxH  n cneitHcJ)HKa  KonKypenunn 
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l/IccjieflOBaHne  nepcneKTUB  pasBUTUB  poccuiicKoro  lypusMa 


B ccj)epe  xypHCTCKOH  HH/iycxpHn  Ha  paanHHHtix  ypoBHHX.  Jinn  Hamero 
HCCJie/lOBaHHH  TaK>Ke  SHaHHMOH  HHcJjOpMapHOHHOH  6a30H  HBUHIOTCH  MaxepHanBi 
BceMHpHoro  coBexa  no  xypH3My  h nyxemecxBHaM  (WTTC). 

BCnT  - BceMHpHBiH  coBex  no  nyxemecxBnaM  n xypnxMy  (World  Travel  & 
Tourism  Council  - WTTC)  npe/icxaBiiHex  npoxHox  paxBHXHH  xypncxcKon  oxpacnn 
Bcex  cxpan.  CoBex  6biji  cox/tan  b 1990  ro^iy.  Ero  ujienaMH  hbuhioxch  6ojiee  100 
pyKOBO^inxeneii  Bejiyuinx  KOMnannii  Mnpa:  cpe/icxB  paxMeuienna,  oOuiecxBennoro 
nnxaHHH,  KpynxoB,  xpancnopxHBix  KOMnannii,  peKpeaunonnuix  penxpoB  n ^ipyrnx, 
HMeiomnx  oxHomenne  k opranuxaunn  nyxeuiecxBnn.  BCITT  cxpeMHXca  k xoMy, 
uxo6bi  xypncxcKaa  oxpacnB  BocnpunuMajiacB  bo  bcbm  Mnpe  Kax  o^ina  h3  ochobhbix 
oxpacjieii  skohomhkh,  noaxoMy  ochobhoh  cJjynKunen  CoBexa  hbimcxch 
npuBneuenne  BHUManna  npaBHxeiiBCXB  k xypncxcKon  oxpacnn  - Kax  xpynnenmeMy 
nocxaBUiHxy  cJjHHancoBBix  pecypcoB  n paOounx  mccx  b Mnpe. 

Ouenxa  oOmeii  xoHxypenxocnocoOnocxH  cxpan  n xypncxcxoii  xonxypenxo- 
cnocoOnocxH  cymecxBCHHO  paannuaioxcn,  noaxoMy  jinn  ouenxn  xonxypenxo- 
cnocoOnocxH  xypncxcxoii  nn^iycxpHH  paapaOaxtiBaioxcn  cneunantHBie  penxHHFH. 

B oxerojiHOM  jioxna/ie  Travel  and  Tourism  Competitiveness  Report, 
nyOnnxycMOM  b paMxax  BceMupnoro  axonoMHuecxoro  cJ)opyMa  World  Economic 
Forum  (WEF),  paccMaxpnBaexcn  nn^iexc  xonxypenrocnocoOnocxH  xypnn^iycxpHH 
pasnnuntix  cxpan,  yunxBiBaiomHH  cjjaxxopti,  Bnnmomne  na  npnBiiexaxeiiBHOcxB 
xypnn/iycxpHH  jinn  pa3BHXHH  n unBccxHunn.  Bee  cJ)axxopBi  no/ipa3/ieiMioxcn  na  xpn 
Onoxa: 

1.  3axoHO/iaxein>Hoe  perynnpoBanne. 

2.  Bnanec-xnnMax  n HHc|)pacxpyxxypa. 

3.  BenoBcueexHe,  xyntxypnBie  n npnpojiHBie  pecypcti. 

Flpn  cocxaBneHHH  penxHHra  n nn^iexca  xoHxypenxocnocoOnocxH  cexxopoB 
nyxemecxBHH  n xypnsMa  (TTCI)  ncnojitayioxcn  cxaxHcxnuecxne  /lannuie  n 
Hccne^iOBaHHH  BCCMnpnBix  oprannsauHn,  b xom  uhcjic,  Mox/iynapo/tHon 
accounauHH  Boa^iymnoro  xpancnopxa  (lATA),  Mox/iynapo/iHoro  C0iO3a  no 
coxpancHHio  npnpo/iBi  (lUCN),  BccMupnon  xypncxcxoii  oprannsauHn  (UNWTO), 
BccMHpnoro  coBcxa  no  nyxemecxBHHM  n xypnsMy  (WTTC),  a xax>xe  peayntxaxBi 
onpocoB  xon-MeHe/(>xepoB.  Tax,  b peayjitxaxe  nccne^tOBannH  nonyucHBi 
cnejiyiomHe  jjannuie:  b 2008  rojiy  b peuxunre  yuacxBOBanH  124  cxpanti  (Pocena 
aanana  64  mccxo),  b 2009  - 133  cxpaHti  (Pocena  aanana  59  mccxo),  b 2011  - 139 
cxpan  (Pocena  ocxanact  na  59  mccxc  b Mnpe,  b EBpone  - na  33  mccxc)  [3], 

HecMoxpa  na  sanHMacMoii  poccniicxHM  xypnsMOM  mccxo  b pesyjitxaxe  xaxoii 
3xcnepxH3Bi,  xypncxcxne  pecypcti  n bo3mo>xhocxh  Pocchh  ouenuBaioxca  ouent 
BBicoxo.  Kax  H B npejiBi^tymne  ro;iBi,  b 2011  ro^iy  axcnepxti  no^iuepxHBaiox 
chubhbic  cxopoHBi  PoccHH  B ccjjcpc  xypH3Ma,  nasBiBaiox  Ooraxtie  pexpeaunonnHC 
pecypcBi.  OxMeueno,  uxo  b nocne^inne  ^iBa  ro/ia  noBtimaexca  ypoBcnt  pasBHxna 
HHcJ)pacxpyxxypBi,  b uacxHocxn,  ynyumena  nncjjpacxpyxxypa  Bos^iymnoro 
xpancnopxa.  BtiaBncHBi  neraxHBHBie  cJ)axxopBi: 

- nepaxBHXocxB  HHcJjpacxpyxxypti  naacMHoro  xpancnopxa; 

- HH3xaa  ucHOBaa  xonxypenxocnocoOnocxB; 

- HH3xoe  xauecxBO  oOeny^HBanna; 

- HecooxBcxcxBHC  ucH  xauccxBy  ycjiyr; 

- npoOncMBi  c /locxynnocxtio  uenoBcuecxHX  pecypcoB; 
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- CJiadaSL  3cJ)c|)eKTHBHOCTI>  XypHCTCKOH  nOUHTHKH; 

- HeGnaronpHaxHaa  cpe/ia  perynnpoBaHHa  ceKxopa  nyxemecxBHH  h xypH3Ma. 

npe3H/ieHX  BCnT  ^Kan-Kno/i  BayMxapxeH  (Jean-Claude  Baumgarten)  oco6o 

oxMexHn,  Hxo  Pocchh  o6jia/iaex  /locxaxoHHtiM  noxenpHanoM,  Hxo6bi  b xenenne 
dnHJKaHiuHX  /lecaxH  Jiex  cxaxb  o^ihoh  h3  Be/iymnx  cxpan  MHpa  b ccj)epe  xypH3Ma  h 
nyxemecxBHH.  IIpaKXHHecKH  no  bcbm  noKaxaxenaM  xypncxcKaa  oxpacjib  b Pocchh 
/lo  2016  ro/ia  6y/iex  paxBHBaxbCH  /innaMnnHee,  HeM  b EBponencKOM  Coioxe. 

KpoMe  xoro,  b nccne/iOBannH  BbMBneno  nepaBHOMepnoe  paxBHxne  xypnxMa  b 
cxpane  - nnnib  20%  xeppnxopHH  cxpanti  HcnoJibxyexcH  jinsL  xypnxMa,  npnneM  b 
MocKBe  cocpe/ioxoneno  donee  50%  focxhhhhhbix  noMepoB,  KoxoptiMn 
pacnonaraex  Pocchh. 

TaKHM  o6pa30M,  cornacno  BbiBojiaM,  npoBe/iennoro  BCIIT  nccne^tOBannH, 
xypncxcKaa  oxpacnb  HMeex  XHannxenbHBie  bo3mo>khocxh  buhhhhh  na  6y/iymee 
3KOHOMHnecKoe  H copnajiBHoe  paxBnxne  Pocchh.  CnpoxHoanpoBaHO,  nxo  b 
6i[H>KaHmHe  /icchxb  jicx  okcfojihbih  pocx  .hohh  xypncxcKoii  oxpacnH  b BBII 
cocxaBHX  5,1%. 

Cpejxa  pcKOMCHjiaLiHH  CoBcxa  no  onxHMHxapHH  noxcHpHajibHBix 
B03MO>KHOcxeH  oxpacKH  xypH3Ma  B Pocchh  ocoGchho  bbi/icjichbi  xaKHc: 

- npOBC/lCHHe  HIHpOKOH  paX'BHCHHXCIIbHOH  KaMHaHHH  HO  paXBHXHK)  HMH^l>Ka 
xypH3Ma,  Hxodbi  HacencHHC  hohhuo  neodxo/iHMOcxb  paxBHXHH  xypnxMa  h 
C03.naBaeMBie  hm  npcHMymecxBa,  xaxpaFHBaiomHe  bcc  choh  odniecxBa; 

- ycnoBHCM  ycHCHiHOFO  paxBHXHH  xypH3Ma  B Pocchh  hbuhcxch  ^lonFocponnoe 
nnaHHpoBaHHC  na  cJ)e^iepajibHOM  ypoBHe,  nooxoMy  HcodxojiHMO 
paxpadoxaxb  HOByio  HapHOHanbHyio  nonnxHKy  paxBHXHH  xypnxMa; 

- npOBO/lHXb  MapKCXHHFOBbie  MCpOnpHHXHH,  odpaXHB  ocodoe  BHHMaHHe  Ha 
npO^lBHJKCHHC  dp3H/ia  «PoCCHH»; 

- odecneHHXb  MaKCHManbHO  B03MO>KHoe  paBCHCXBO  b pacnpe^teneHHH  bbifo/i 
ox  ccj)epbi  xypH3Ma  MOK/ty  bccmh  pexHonaMH  h chohmh  HacencHHH; 

- npo^iBH>KeHHe  h^ich  oxbcxcxbchhocxh  3a  coxpaHCHHC  npnpo^iHOH, 
copHajiBHOH  H KynbxypHOH  cpe/ibi  [6]. 

CxpaxcFHH  pa3BHXHH  xypH3Ma  B Pocchh  yKaabiBaex  na  xo,  nxo  coBpeMCHHoe 
COCXOHHHC  HOpMaXHBHOFO  HpaBOBOFO  pCXyilHpOBaHHH  B CCjjCpC  XypH3Ma 
xapaKxepH3yexcH  paxBHXHeM  h pcajiHaapHCH  npaBOBtix  HopM,  HanpaBJicHHtix  na 
HOBBimCHHe  XapaHXHH  H 3Cj)CJ)eKXHBHOCXH  3amHXbI  npaB  H XaKOHHBIX  HHXepeCOB 
HoxpedHxencH  xypncxcKoxo  npo/iyKxa  [7].  XoponiHM  npo/ioiDKCHHCM  jijm  paxBHXHH 
BHyxpcHHCFO  xypH3Ma  hbuhcxch  cPe/iepaiibHaH  peneBaH  npoxpaMMa  (<1)1^11) 
paXBHXHH  BHyXpCHHCFO  H BXCXPHOFO  XypH3Ma  Ha  2012-2018  Foptl  C BCCBMa 
connpHOH  cJ)HHaHCOBOH  noppep>KKOH  Focdiop>Kexa  h napoKpoH  na  Kypa  donee 
cymecxBCHHbie  pcHOKHbie  BnnBaHHH  co  cxopoHbi  nacxHbix  HHBCcxopoB.  CoxnacHO 
3XOH  cPepepanbHOH  nporpaMMC  b xchchhc  dnH>KaHHiHX  8 nex  na  paxBHXHC  xypnxMa 
B Pocchh  dypex  BtipencHO  OKono  100  Mnpp.  pydneii.  /JcHbrn  dypyx  noxpaneHBi  na 
caMBie  npHBneKaxenbHbie  hhbccxhphohhbic  npocKXbi,  Koxoptie  dypyx 
peanH30BbiBaxbCH  na  xeppnxopHHX  c HandonbHiHM  xypHcxcKO-pcKpeapHOHHbiM 
noxcHpHanoM.  CpepcxBa  paccHHxaHbi  na  paxBHXHC  HHc|)pacxpyKxypbi: 
cxpoHxenbcxBO  popox,  aoponopxoB,  oxeneii  h kcmhhhfob.  3xo  noxBonnx  yBcnHHHXb 
KOnHHCCXBO  HHOCXpaHHbIX  XypHCXOB,  npHe3>KaiOmHX  B PoCCHIO,  K 2018  Fopy  HX 
pon>KHO  BbipacxH  donee  hcm  b mecxb  pax  - po  23  MHnnnoHOB  nenoBCK,  a oxnycK  b 
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PoccHH  6y/iyT  npoBo^inxi,  45  mhjijihohob  nenoBeK.  npe;inojio>KHTejiijHo  BBipacxex  h 
oGteM  ptiHKa  xypHCXHHecKHX  ycnyr  - b 4,7  paaa,  xo  ecxt  /lo  417  Mnp/j.  pyGnen  [5]. 

flo  ceHxaGpa  2012  ro/ia  KOHxponB  aa  peanHaapHeii  cDIjn  naxo^iHJicH  b pyxax 
HHHOBHHKOB  MHHcnopxxypH3Ma,  a ceiiHac  - y PocxypnaMa.  PocxypnaM  oxo6paji 
nepBBie  19  pernoHOB  jijm  yHacxM  b MeponpnaxMX  no  npo;iBH>KeHHio  xypnaivia  b 
paMKax  oxpacJieBOH  cDe/iepain>HOH  peneBon  nporpaMMBi  (cDIHII)  n nannHaa  c 
peKa6pH  2011ropa  noBen  MacmxaGnyio  peicjiaMnyio  KaMnannio  nyxemecxBnn  no 
PoccHH,  paccnnxannyio  na  poccnncKoro  noxpeOnxeiM.  3xo  - KpacnopapcKnn 
Kpan,  Ajixan,  BaniKopxocxan,  AcxpaxancKaa,  KocxpoMCKaa,  HBanoBCKaa, 
IIcKOBCKaH,  JlnnepKaa,  ^IpocnaBCKaa  n PaaancKaH  oGnacxn,  a xaK>Ke  BypHxna, 
Taxapcxan  n ppyrne  pernonti. 

B 2011  ropy  nnnoxntie  npoeKxti  6hijm  aanymenti  b ^IpocnaBCKon, 
HBanoBCKon,  PaaancKon,  Pocxobckoh,  Hckobckoh  oGnacxax  n b AnxancKOM  Kpae. 
B 2012  ropy  cJjHnancHpoBanne  b paMxax  nporpaMMBi  nanann  nonynaxB  Bypaxna, 
JlnnepKaa  oGnacxB  n Tyna  - ns  6iop>Kexa  po  Konpa  ropa  6ypyx  BBipenenBi  b oGipen 
cnoJKnocxH  2,22  Mnnnnappa  pyGnen.  HjiannpyexcH,  nxo  po  Konpa  2018  ropa  b 
pasBHxne  xypHcxnnecKOH  nncJipacxpyKxypBi  6ypex  Biio>Keno  332  Mnnnnappa 
pyGnen,  b xom  nncne  96  MnnnnappoB  na  cJiepepaiiBnoro  6iop>Kexa.  Ho  nepBBiM 
BOCBMH  npoeKxaM,  oxoOpannBix  pjia  ynacxHH  b ®Lin,  cennac  roxoBHXca  npoexxno- 
CMexnaa  poKyMenxapna,  6ypyx  npoBepenBi  cJiepepajiBnBie  KonxypcBi  na 
peannaapnio  MeponpnHXHH  no  cxponxeJiBCXBy,  nopnepennio  nncJipacxpyKxypBi. 
FocypapcxBennBiH  aaKaannK  - MnncnopxxypnaMa. 

B peaynBxaxe  Konxpona  Cnexnaa  najiaxa  Poccnn  na  Konnernn  BepoMCXBa 
25.12.2012  npnanana  Kpanne  nnsKon  acJicJieKXHBnocxB  6iop>KexnBix  pacxopoB  b 
paMKax  cJiepepaiiBnoH  peneBon  nporpaMMBi  «PaaBHXHe  Bnyxpennero  n BBeapnoro 
xypnsMa  b Pocchhckoh  <t)epepapHH».  Ha  BBipenennBix  na  2011  rop  6iop>KexnBix 
cpepcxB  6bijio  ocBoeno  xojibko  11,9%,  a aa  pbbhxb  MecapeB  2012  ropa  - 53%  ox 
npepnaananennoro  oOteMa  cyGcnpHH  [4]. 

HpaKxnnecKH  bo  Bcex  cxpanax  xypnaM,  no  cpannennio  c ppyrnMH  oxpacnaMH, 
nepe>KHBaex  aKonoMnnecRnn  Kpnanc  Menee  OoJieanenno.  HMenno  xypnaM  b nepnop 
Kpnanca  Mo>Kex  BoOpaxB  b ceGa  BBicBo6o>KpaioipHecH  xpypoBBie  pecypcBi,  xax  Kax  b 
axon  oxpacnn  onenB  Goubuioh  npopenx  Majioro  Gnaneca.  3apy6e>KnBiH  onBix 
noKaaBiBaex,  nxo  b MnpoBon  xypncxcKon  cncxeMe  aanaxo  6oiiee  130  Mnn.  nenoBeK 
(no  pannBiM  Me>KpynapopnoH  oprannaapnn  xpypa  - MOT),  a coapanne  apecB 
opnoro  pa6onero  Mecxa  oGxopnxca  npnMepno  b 20  paa  pemeBne,  neM  b 
npoMBimnennoM  cexxope  aKonoMHKH.  Ho  cpaBnennio  c BBieapnBiM,  Bnyxpennero 
xypnaMa  ne  Kacaioxca  pncKH,  KoxopBie  necyx  xyponepaxopBi,  paBoxaioipne  na 
BBieapnoM  pBinxe.  KoMnannn,  npepnaraioipne  xypBi  no  Poccnn,  ne  Bepyx  Me>Kpy 
co6oh  peMnnnroBBix  Bonn,  ne  nBixaioxca  aaxBaxnxB  ponn  pBinKa,  a anannx,  n 
6anKpoxcxBa  b 3xom  cexMenxe  MajioBepoaxnBi.  TypcJinpMBi  nannnaiox  no-ppyroMy 
nopxopnxB  k cJiopMnpoBannio  xypncxcKoro  npopyxxa.  TnaBnoe  - ceropna 
xypGnanec,  naxonep,  nannnaex  aannMaxBca  noproxoBKon  nenocpepcxBenno 
xypncxcKoro  npopyxxa.  Ecjih  panBine,  KaK  npaBnno,  xypKOMnannn  npepjiarajin  na 
ropa  B rop  opnn  n xox  >Ke  opna>KpBi  coapannBin  xypnpopyKX,  xo  xenepB  Bce 
MenaexcH,  paapa6axBiBaioxcH  Mno>KecxBO  noBBix  nporpaMM  n MapnipyxoB, 
opnenxnpoBannBix  na  paannnnBie  BoapacxnBie,  npocJieccnonajiBnBie,  KOMnncKcnBie 
BHpBi  xypnaMa  axonoM-  n Gnanec-xnacca. 
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ABTOHOMHaa  HeKOMMepnecKaa  opraHHsaiiHa  «AHajiHTHHecKHH  L[eHTp  lOpna 
JIeBa/iH»  (AHO  JTeBa/ia-L[eHTp)  - poccHHCKaa  Herocy/iapcTBeHHaH  HCCJie/iOBaTeiibCKaH 
opraHHaapHa  perynapno  npoBopHX  copHonorHHecKHe  h MapKexHHroBbie 
HCCJiepoBaHHa  siBJineTcsi  ophoh  h3  KpynHeiimHX  poccHHCKHX  opraHHaapHH  b cboch 
oGnacxH,  npoBena  HHxepecHoe  HccnepoBaHHe.  Onpoc  6biji  npoBepen  16-19  Mapxa 
2012  ropa  no  penpeaenxaxHBHon  BcepoccnncKon  Bbi6opKe  ropopcKoro  n cenbCKoro 
nacenenna  cpepn  1633  nenoBCK  b Boapacxe  18  nex  n cxapme  b 130  nacenenHbix 
nyHKxax  45  pernonoB.  Pacnpepenenne  oxbbxob  npnBopnxca  b npopenxax  ox  oOniero 
HHcna  onpomeHHBix  BMecxe  c panHBiMH  npeptipyninx  onpocoB.  CxaxHcxnnecKaa 
norpeniHocxb  panntix  oxnx  HccnepoBannii  ne  npeBtimaex  3,4%  [2]. 

HccnepoBanne  npopeMoncxpnpoBajio:  pacxo>Kee  Mnenne  o xom,  hxo 
OontniHHCXBO  naninx  cooxenecxBennnKOB  npepnonnxaiox  oxptix  aa  py6e>KOM,  - 
3X0  MHcJ).  Peaynbxax  OKaaanca  onent  Heo>KHpaHHBiM:  okoho  70%  poccnan  nnKorpa 
ne  ObiBann  aa  rpaHHpen  nn  b penoBbix  noeapKax,  nn  na  oxptixe.  Onpoc  noxaaaji, 
nxo  B aapy6e>Knbie  noeapKH  xoxa  6bi  paa  b rop  oxnpaBnaexcH  ne  Oonee  7% 
nacenenna,  y 83%  rpa>Kpan  Poccnn  BooOme  nex  aarpannacnopxa.  Ha  Bonpoc  «KaK 
nacxo  BBi  ObiBaexe  aa  rpanmien  na  oxpBixe?»  xoubko  6%  oxBexnnn,  nxo  Bbiea>Kaiox 
oxptixaxb  paa  b pBa-xpn  ropa.  Oxptixaiox  b ppyrnx  cxpanax  npnMepno  paa  b rop 
jinnib  4%  poccnan.  Hncno  xex,  kxo  eapnx  aa  rpannpy  name,  ne  npeBbimaex 
cxaxHcxnnecKOH  norpemnocxn.  HpeKpaxHnn  oxptixaxb  aa  rpanniien,  xoxa  pantme 
oxnpaBJianncb  b nopoOntie  noeapKH,  10%  poccnan.  Bcero  2%  pecnonpenxoB 
aaaBHiiH,  nxo  Bbiea>Kaiox  aa  Fpannpy  no  penaM  b cpepneM  paa  b rop.  Tex,  kxo 
Bbiea>Kaex  aa  py6e>K  b KOManpnpoBKn  name  pByx-xpex  paa  b rop,  OKaaajiocb 
Menbuie  2%. 

BonbuinncxBO  poccnan  na  ropa  b rop  oxptixaiox  HMenno  b Poccnn,  a ne  3a 
rpanniien.  Ha  oxptix  aa  py6e>K  Bbie3>Kaex  nnuib  5%  nacenenna.  Bcero,  no  panntiM 
ocJjHpnaiibnoH  cxaxncxHKH,  b Poccnn  oxptixaex  nopapKa  30-32  MJin.  nenoBCK  - 
pent  npex  xex  rpa>Kpanax,  Koxoptie  bo  BpeMH  oxnycKa  ocxanaBiiHBaioxcH  b 
rocxnnnpax,  nancnonaxax,  poMax  oxptixa,  canaxopnax  n x.p-  3to  npnMepno  22% 
nacenenna. 

PeaynbxaxBi  npopa*  aa  2012  rop  CBnpexenbcxByiox  o pocxe  cnpoca  na  xypti  no 
Poccnn  npaKxnnecKH  na  Bcex  nanpannennax.  CaMbin  bbicokhh  npnpocx  noKaaann 
3KCKypcHonnbie  xypti  b CanKX-HexepOypr  (nnioc  82%),  nyxcBKH  b KaBMnnBopti 
(pocx  na  51%),  Benopyccnio  (48%),  AOxaanio  (32%),  b MocKBy  (20%)  n 
KpacnopapcKHH  Kpan  (15%).  B xo  >Ke  BpcMa,  na-aa  MacmxaOnoro  cxponxenbcxBa 
necKonbKO  coKpaxnjiocb  nncno  aanpocoB  na  oxptix  b Conn  (na  15%)  n Tyance  (na 
6%).  BbipynKa  xyponepaxopoB  na  BnyxpenneM  ptinKe  b 2011  ropy  Bbipocna  na 
20%  no  cpaBnennio  c 2008  ropoM,  nncxaa  npnObmb  - na  5%.  3xh  pncjjpbi 
noaBonaiox  roBopnxb  o xom,  nxo  Bnyxpennnn  ptinoK  na  ceropna  ocxaexca  opnnM 
H3  caMBix  nepcncKXHBnbix. 

CepbeanoH  npoOncMon  nocnepnnx  pecaxn  nex  cxana  oxnexnnBO  nponBJWxbcn 
xenpenpHH  no  cJjopMnpoBannio  cpep>KHBaiomnx  cJ)aKxopoB  paaBHXHH  xypnaMa, 
cpepn  Koxoptix  MO>Kno  BBipennxb: 

1 . nopopo>KanHe  npopyxxoB  nnxannH  b MnpoBOM  MacnixaOe  na-aa  xenpenpnH 
npopoBonbcxBennoro  Kpnanca. 
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2.  y/iopo>KaHHe  xypHCXHHecKHX  MapmpyxoB  H3-3a  pocxa  cxohmocxh 

xpaHcnopxHOH  cocxaBiraiomeH  BCJie/icxBHe  noBtimeHHH  pen  na 

yrneBopopopti  h 3JieKxpo3HeprHio. 

3.  HHcJjnapHOHHBie  o>KHpaHHH  HaceneHHa,  onocpepoBaHHtie  paBBepHyBiuHMCH 
cJ)HHaHCOBBIM  KpH3HCOM  [1,  C.  3-4], 

Hapapy  c cJ)HHaHCOBBiMH  BnoJKeHHaMH,  3ajioroM  ycnexa  paaBHXM  poccHHCKOH 
xypHcxcKOH  oxpacnH  siBimercfL  KanecxBeHHaa  noproxoBKa  bbicoko- 
KBajiHcJ)HpHpoBaHHBix  KappoB,  KOHKypeHxocnoco6HBix  Ha  ptiHKe  xpypa, 
KOMnexeHXHBix,  oxBexcxBeHHtix,  cbo6opho  BnapeioipHx  cBoeii  npocJ)eccHeH  h 
opneHXHpoBaHHBix  B CMe>KHBix  oGnacxax  peaxenBHOcxH,  chocoGhbix  k 
3cJ)cJ)eKXHBHOH  pa6oxe  b pbihohhbix  ycnoBHHX  Ha  ypoBHe  MHpoBBix  cxanpapxoB, 
roxoBBix  K HocxoHHHOMy  npocJ)eccHOHajiBHOMy  pocxy,  copnajiBHOH  h 
npocJ)eccHOHajiBHOH  mo6hih>hocxh,  HMeioniHx  noxpe6HocxB  b nonyHeHHH 
HenpeptiBHoro  o6pa30BaHHH  h naBtiKH  apanxapHH  b hocxohhho  nxMenaionieHCH 
BHeniHeii  cpepe. 

Ceropna  peanHxyiox  noproxoBKy  MeHep>KepoB  xypnxMa  h3  421  Byxa  b Pocchh 
162,  H3  HHX  B cJjepepanBHBix  OKpyrax  PcD:  IJeHxpaiiBHOM  - 52,  b CeBepo-3anapHOM 
- 21,  B IIpHBOIDKCKOM  - 19,  B IO>KHOM  - 27,  VpajIBCKOM  - 18,  B Ch6hPCKOM  - 14,  B 
/lajiBHeBocxoHHOM  - 11.  IIpHHeM,  HanGojiee  Bocxpe6oBaHHOH  hbuhcxch 

CnepHajIBHOCXB  «CopHaiH>HO-KyjIBXypHBIH  CepBHC  H XypH3M». 

OpnaKO,  y BtmycKHHKOB  bbichihx  h cpepHHX  yneGHtix  xaBepeHHH  no 
cnepnajiBHOcxH  «xypH3M»  ecxt  npoGneMBi  c xpypoycxpoHCXBOM,  noxoMy  hxo  ohh 
ceropna  Majio  Bocxpe6oBaHBi  6H3HecoM.  IIpHneM,  na  ptiHKe  BocxpeGoBana  nacxB 
Moi[ope>KH,  BBinymeHHaH  nop  KOHKpexHtie  cnepnanBHOcxH.  Te  cJ)opMBi 
o6pa30BaHHH,  Koxoptie  npHMeHaex  HrySY,  hoxbouhiox  HHxerpHpoBaxt  cxypenxoB 
B cpepy  xypHHpycxpHH.  IIpaKXHKO-opHeHXHpoBaHHoe  o6pa30BaHHe,  ynacxHe  b 
pa6oxe  AccopnapHn  hoboch6hpckhx  xypncxcKHX  opraHHxapHH  h o6niecxBeHHOM 
coBexe  npH  xyGepnaxope  Hoboch6hpckoh  oGnacxn  h xecnaa  cbh3b  c 
npepcxaBHxeiMMH  pexHOHanBHoro  xyp6H3Heca  cxypenxoB  cnepHantHocxen 
«CopHai[I>HO-KyjIBXypHBIH  CepBHC  H XypH3M»,  «TypH3M»  npHHOCHX  CBOH 
pexynBxaxBi:  89  % BtmycKHHKOB  2011  h 2012  ropa  nanajiH  cbok)  KaptepBi  hmchho 
B xypHHpycxpHH. 

Hame  HCCJiepoBaHHe  no  coBepmenoxBOBannio  KanecxBa  noproxoBKH 
BBinycKHHKOB  By3a  noKaxBiBaex,  nxo  nyjKna  ponrocponnaa  paOoxa  no 
cJ)OpMHpOBaHHIO  CepBHCHOH  MeHXajIBHOCXH  PHH  paOoXBI  B FOCXHHHHHOM  6H3Hece. 
IIpaKXHKa  o6Hapy>KHBaex,  nxo  niopn,  oxpaOoxaBmne  b pecxopane  nun  rocxHnnpe, 
cxanoBHXCH  BocxpeOoBaHHBiMH  pa>Ke  b OanKOBCKon  ccj)epe.  3xo  orpoMnaa 
npocJ)eccHOHajiBHaH  xaKanKa,  ncHxonornnecKaH,  saBmamian  na  e>KepHeBHBix 
BxaHMOoxHomeHHHX  c niopBMH.  Focxb  MO>Kex  3apaxB  BonpocBi,  KacaiomnecH 
3HaHHH  cxpanti,  CBoero  ropopa.  CoxpypnnK,  yMeiomnn  oOmaxtca  c KnneHxaMH  no 
mnpoKOMy  pnanaxony  npoOneM,  Oonee  KOHKypenxocnocoOen,  ycnnHBaex  hmhp>k 
CBoero  npepnpHHXHH.  Kappti  pna  xypnxMa  Hy>KHO  naHnnaxt  toxobhxb  enje  b 
niKone,  rpe  poi[>KHa  6bixb  nacxpoena  CHCxeMa  ox6opa  peOax,  oOnapaiomnx 
cepBHCHOH  MenxajiBHOcxBK).  IIooxoMy  KacJ)eppa  xypnxMa,  xocxenpnnMCXBa  n 
KypopxHoro  pena  HrYSY  xaKnionaex  co  niKonaMH  ropopa  n oOnacxn  poroBopti 
copnajiBHoro  napxnepcxBa,  npoBopnx  npepnpocJ)eccHOHain>Hyio  noproxoBKy  c 
pentio  npHBneneHHH  cnocoOntix  peOax  b ccj)epy  cepBHca. 


TaibUHa  CuflopuHa,  Mapnaa  ApiaMOHOBa,  Oabra  JluxiaHCKaa,  EKaiepuHa  EcfipeMOsa 
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TaKHM  o6pa30M,  mo>kho  c/ienaxi,  HecKonbKo  bhbo/iob: 

1.  TypHcxcKaa  oxpacjib  b hioGoh  cxpane  h b Pocchh,  b xom  hhcjib,  no 
cpaBHennio  c jipyrmm  oxpacnaMH,  nepe>KHBaex  aKonoMnnecKHii  Kpnanc 
Menee  Goneanenno.  Coa/ianne  o^inoro  pa6onero  Mecxa  b xypnaivie 
o6xo/ihxch  b 20  pa3  /lemeBiie,  hbm  b npoMbimnennoM  ceKxope  skohomhkh. 

2.  B KoHiieniiHH  /lonrocponHoro  copnajiBHO-aKOHOMnnecKoro  paaBHxna 
PoccHHCKOH  cDe/iepaiinn  na  nepno/i  /lo  2020  ro/ia  ojihhm  h3  xnaBHbix 
HanpaBJieHHH  HBnuercfL  noBbimenne  ypoBna  >kh3hh  poccnncKHX  rpa>iyiaH, 
B XOM  HHcne  3a  cnex  paaBHxna  nncJjpacxpyKxypBi  oxjitixa  n xypnxMa,  a 
xaK>Ke  oOecnenenna  KanecxBa,  /locxynnocxH  n KOHKypenxocnocoOnocxn 
xypncxcKHX  ycnyr. 

3.  PaxBHxne  BnyxpeHHero  n Me>K/iyHapo;iHoro  xypnxMa  b Pocchh 

xapaKxepnayexcH  noaBHCHHCM  Oohbuiofo  KOHHHCcxBa 

npe/inpHHHMaxeJiBCKHX  cxpyxxyp,  paOoxaiouiHX  b 3xoh  ccj)epe, 
npOHHKHOBCHHeM  Ha  pOCCHHCKHH  pbIHOK  3apy6e>KHBIX  XypHCXCKHX  H 
rOCXHHHHHBIX  CCXCH,  BBIXO^IOM  pOCCHHCKHX  XypHCXCKHX  cJ)HpM  Ha 
MOK/iynapO^tHBIH  ptlHOK,  BBICOKOH  CXCHCHBIO  HpOHBHeHHH 
HHxerpapHOHHbix  npopeccoB  na  pbiHKe  xypncxcKHX  ycnyr. 

4.  B ycnoBHHX  KpnaHca  hcoOxo^ihmo  aKXHBHce  paxBHBaxb  BHyxpcHHHe  h 
perHOHanbHbie  cJ)aKxopbi,  oco6oe  aHancHHe  npnoOpexaex  paxBHxne 
BHyxpcHHcro  xypH3Ma.  3xo  HanpaBJicHHC  aBiMcxcn  npHopnxexHbiM  .him 
rocyHapcxBCHHoro  perynnpoBaHnn,  hxo  oxpa>KeHO  b 3aKOHe  «06  ocHOBax 
xypHcxcKOH  HenxenbHocxH  b Pocchhckoh  cDeHcpaiiHH)). 

5.  BieaHHOH  xypnxM  b Pocchh,  ocHOBaHHbiii  na  skohomhhcckhx, 
KynbxypHBix,  npnpoHHbix,  HenoBenecKHX  pecypcax,  HCHCHepnaeM  na 
Honrne  roHBi. 
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K)J1M51  EBrEHbEBHA  MYSAIIEBCKAB  / JULIA  MUZALEVSKAYA 

rJ105AJ1M3AUM0HHblX  nPOUECCOB  HA  M3MEHEHM^ 
COBPEMEHHOrO  KOCTIOMA 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  GLOBALIZATION  ON  CONTEMPORARY  COSTUME 
CHANGES 

AHHOTaiiiin  / Abstract 

CxaxBH  nocBHureHa  npoiteccaM,  npoHcxo^tautHM  b oGnacxn  BecxHMenxapHOH 
Mo^tBi  no/t  BUHSHHeM  BceMHpHOH  FJioGajiHsaiiHH.  rjioGajiHsapHH  OKaaana  He  xoubko 
oxpHiiaxeiiBHoe,  ho  h nonoJKHxenBHoe  Bjmsimie  na  HHxerpapHio  ontixa  MHpoBoro 
jimaHHa  npn  co3/taHHH  oGpaaa  coBpeMeHHoro  HenoBeKa.  OGmaacB,  KynBxypti 
BsaHMHO  /roHonHHiox  H o6oramaiox  ^tpyr  jtpyra.  B MHpoBOH  Mo^te  noHBnaexca 
cxHMyn  K ^lajiBHeHineMy  pasBHXHio. 

The  article  focuses  on  the  processes  taking  place  in  the  field  of  fashion 
(vestimentum)  influenced  by  the  globalized  world.  Globalization  has  not  only  a 
negative  but  also  a positive  impact  on  the  integration  of  the  experience  of  the  world 
of  design  when  creating  the  image  of  the  modem  man.  Communicating  cultures 
complement  and  enrich  each  other.  Fashion  world  is  stimulated  for  further 
development. 


TepMHH  «ri[o6ai[H3anHH»  nepBOHanajiBHO  bo3hhk  jijisi  onpe^tenenna 
COBpeMCHHBIX  HOJIHXHKO-SKOHOMHHeCKHX  HpOUeCCOB  B MHpC.  B HaCXOHUiee  BpCMH 

He  xojiBKo  B HayuHOM  MHpe,  HO  H B ofiurecxBe  B nenoM  npHmno  ocoanaHHe 
cyurecxBOBaHHH  nenocxHOH  cHcxeMti  «ri[o6ajiHcxHKa»,  oxBaxtiBaioureH 
3KOHOMHKy,  HOIIHXHKy  H KyilBXypy.  B Ka>iyiOH  H3  3XHX  COCXaBIIHIOUrHX 
Hafimo/taioxcH  paanHUHtie  acneKxti  npoaBnenna  rjiofianHBauHOHHBix  nponeccoB. 
COBpeMCHHBIH  MHp  CXpCMHXCH  K ofipCXCHHIO  C^lHHCXBa,  B3aHMOCBa3aHHOCXH. 
HcBHjiaHHBie  panee  mouib,  xcmh  ycKopenna  pa3BHXHH  b 3xom  HanpaBneHHH  hochx 
HJiaHexapHBiH  xapaxxep,  oxcio/(a  h onpe/tenenne  «rjio6ai[H3anHH». 

IIo/iBepriiacij  xpaHccJropMauHH  b 3xom  nponecce  h npe^iMexHaa  Kyntxypa, 
cocxaBHOH  nacxBio  Koxopoii  hbimcxch  kocxiom.  «Kocxiom  bmccxc  c ero  HocHxeneM 
npe^icxaex  e^iHHBiM  neJitiM.  Oh  hohbhjich  Kax  HeoxneMJieMaH  nacxB  uenoBeKa,  a 
HOCKontKy  uenoBeK  - cno^HeiimaH  CHCxcMa,  xo  h kocxiom  c neofixo^tHMOcxtio 
cxaHOBHXCH  MHororpaHHoii  chcxcmoh.  ...BKnioHaHCB  b /lyxoBHyio  Kyjitxypy, 
KOCXIOM  Bi>ipa>Kaex  ofimne  H/ren,  xapaKxepHtie  jinsL  /laHHoro  BpcMCHH,  xoro  huh 
HHoro  Hapo/ta...  ojihhm  chobom  - >KH3HeHHyio  napajiHrMy  /laHHOH  3noxH»  [4,  c. 
67].  /lo  Hanana  rnofiaiiHxanHOHHBix  nponeccoB  kocxiom  HCCJie.HOBajicH  na 
orpoMHOM  HcxopHuecKOM  MaxepHane,  co.nep>KameM  onncaHHa  kocxiomob 
OX/ieilBHBIX  3nOX  H HaUHH.  HncJlOpManHOHHBIH  aCHCKX  FJIofianHXaUHH, 
Bi>ipa>KaiomHHCH  B cxpeMHxenBHOM  paxBHXHH  cpe/icxB  nepe/tauH  HHcJiopManHH,  cxaji 
OCHOBHBIM  cjiaKXOpOM  paXBHXHH  HpOipeCCa.  Bo3HHKJia  CHXyaUHH  HCneXHOBeHHH 
npe>KHHx  fiaptepoB  Moiyty  Focy/iapcxBaMH.  OGmch  ^lyxoBHBiMH  ueHHocxHMH 
HJianexapHOFO  Macmxafia  npHBen  k HXMeHCHHaM  ofipaxa  MHpa.  Kocxiom 
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BnudHue  mo6anM3aL(MOHHbix  npoL(eccoB  aa  usMeHeHna  cospeMeHMoro  KOCTKDMa 


GonbuiHHCTBa  pasBHXHX  cxpaH  no/iBeprca  HeBHjiaHHOH  b npe>KHHe  BCKa 
xpaHccJjopMapHH. 

npopeccBi  rjioGanHaapHH  ne  nHHeiiHBi,  bo  mhofom  npoxHBopeHHBti  - 
o/iHOBpeMeHHo  HHxerpapHOHHBi  H /leaHHxerpaiiHOHHBi.  CymecxByiomHe  b 
npe>KHeH,  xpa^iHpHOHHOH  Kyntxype  rpaHHiiti,  KasaBiunecH,  jia  h na  caMOM  /jene 
cnyjKamHe  npenaxcxBHeM  k npoHHKHOBeHHio  BHeiuHHx  Boa/teMcxBHH,  hmchh  h 
noJioJKHxenBHyio  cxopony  - cnoco6cxBOBajiH  coxpaHeHHio  HapHOHajiBHoii 
H^ieHXHHHOCXH,  HXO  0C06eHH0  HpKO  Bbipa>Kai[OCb  Xy7lO>KeCXBeHHBIMH  Cpe/lCXBaMH 
KocxioMa.  HcneanH  rpaHHiiti,  npoHaomna  HHxerpaiiHH,  na  nepBtra  Barnaul  HajiHpo 
npoHBneHHe  nporpecca.  noHBHnacB  B03M0>KH0CXb  aaHMCXBOBaHHa,  ocBoenna  Bcero 
HOBoro,  nporpeccHBHoro  h3  7iocxH>KeHHH  /ipyxHX  napo^iOB.  Ho  cymecxByex  h 
HeKoxopaa  o6ecnoKoeHHocxb  no  noBo/iy  bo3mo>khocxh  oGeannnHBaHHH 
HapnoHaiiBHoro  KocxioMa.  Bonee  xoro,  c pacmnpaiomHMCH  npopeccoM 
FJioBannaanHH  b o6mecxBe  BoannKaiox  nacxpoenna  6e3Ha/ie>KH0CXH,  onacennii:  ne 
HBnaexcH  nn  3xo  cxpeMnenneM  k MnpoBOMy  rocnojicxBy,  ne  npnBe/iex  nn  k rnGenn 
Kynbxypti?  O^inaxo  Bce  MHorooGpaane  HapnoHantHBix,  pernoHanbHBix  Kyntxyp 
ocHOBBiBaexcH  na  nx  rnyGnHHOM  po/iOBOM  ejinncxBe.  YcKopenne  HHxerpaiiHOHHBix 
npopeccoB  ne  /ioidkho  npnBecxn  k nKBennpoBannio  Kyntxypntix  ocoGennocxen. 
HanpoxHB,  ^iBH>KeHHe  k Gontmen  penocxHocxH  Mnpa  o6oramaex  Kyntxypy,  Be^ib 
«o^iHa  Kyjibxypa  MO>Kex  CKaaaxt  xo,  nero  ne  MO>Kex  CKaaaxb  ^ipyraa,  n ecjin  mbi  ne 
ycntiniMM  nen-xo  ronoc,  xo  aBynanne  MnpoBon  KyjiBxypti  ne  6y/iex  nonntiM))  [2,  c. 
334], 

rnoGannaapna  b BecxHMenxapnoH  MO/ie  nacxo  noHHMaexca  Kax  chhohhm 
aMepHRannaaiinn.  Ha  caMOM  /lene  paaBHxne  npopecca  ana^nxeiiBHO  cnoJKnee  n 
HMeex  ne  xoubko  neraxHBHBie  nocne/icxBHH.  Sxcnopx  aMepHKancKOH  npo/tyxiinn  b 
3XOH  oBnacxn  Kyntxypti  co3/iaex  cJ)oh,  na  KoxopoM  bbmbuhioxch  ocoGennocxH 
KocxioMa  /ipyrnx  pernonoB.  Sanacxyio,  b hbm  oxxptiBaioxcH  noBtie  ananenna, 
CHMBonHHecKHe  cmbicubi,  no-noBOMy  BocnpnnnMaexcH  CBoeoBpaane 
xpa^tniiHOHHOH  3CxexHKH.  flnajior  KyjiBxypntix  xpa/tniinn  b oBjiacxn  mo/ibi  xcm 
ycnemnee,  HeM  GoJiBmen  cxenenBio  xy^toJKecxBenHocxn  oGna/iaex  xox  nnn  nnon 
HapnoHaiiBHBffl  kocxiom.  CnocoGnocxB  xon  nnn  nnon  xyiiBxypBi  xaK  coxpanaxB  n 
paaBHBaxB  cboh  xynBxypnBie  xpa/tniinn,  xax  n BnnxBiBaxB  MHoronncneHHBie, 
MHoroBexoBBie  Bnnanna  hhbix  xyjiBxyp  ^lyxoBHO  o6oramaex  npe^iMexHBin  Mnp  b 
penoM  H KOCXIOM  B nacxHocxH.  B xon  cbh3h  mo>kho  o6paxHXB  BKHManne  «Ha 
npoxHBopenHBoe  nacnepne  KononnanBHon  anoxn:  Bypynn  cxonnpen  cJipanpyacKHX 
Bnapennii  b Sanapnon  AcJipnKe,  3xox  ropop  (/Jaxap  - npnM.  aBxopa)  ncnBixan 
CHiiBHoe  «npHHy>KpeHHe  k pHBHnnaapHH))  no  cJipanpyacKOMy  oGpaapy.  C ppyron 
cxoponBi,  «cJiaBa»  acJipnKancKoro  napH>Ka»  noaBonnna  /Jaxapy  BBipa6oxaxB 
CBoeoBpaanyio  n BnnaxeiiBnyio  Mopnyio  xpapnpHio,  coepnnHiomyio  CBponencKHe, 
apa6cKHe  n acJipHKancKne  ancMenxBi))  [3,  c.  323],  HpnMcpoM  BCCBMa  ypannoro 
pacninpenna  BaanMOBnnanna  b coBpcMennon  Mope  hbuhcxch  XBopnecxBO  anoncKHX 
pnaannepoB.  FennajiBno  coepnnnB  b kocxiomc  anoncKne  xpapnpHH  c 
eBponencKHMH,  ocnoBBiBaacB  na  oGmnx  aaxonax  coapanna  KocxioMa  n 
xpanccJiopMHpoBaB  cJiopMBi  CBponencKoro,  npn  3xom,  ne  pacxpaxHB  MnoroBexoBBix 
pocxH>KenHH,  HnonpBi  coapann  noncxnne  kocxiom  6ypymero. 

Bnnanne  na  paaBHxne  KocxioMa  b Macnixa6ax  Mnpa  OKasBiBaexca  ne  xoubko  h 
ne  cxoubko  ycneninBiM  XBopnecxBOM  pnaannepoB  paanBix  cxpan.  B papy  ocnoBnBix 


lOnna  EBreHbeBHa  MyaaneBCKaa  / Julia  Muzalevskaya 
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cJ)aKTopoB  BJimsimisL  ctoht  h o6pameHHe  k tbm  hjih  hhhm  c|)hjiococJ)ckhm 
B033peHHaM,  pacnpocxpaHHiomeecH  ycKopeHHtiMH  xeivinaMH  h oxBaxtiBaiomHM 
Beet  MHp.  Tax,  b Konpe  1980-x  Hanane  1990-x  fo^iob  3auajim>m  MHp  oxKptiBaex 
jinsL  ce6H  Bocxonnyio  cJ)hjiococJ)hio,  b HacxHocxH  /i3eH-6y^i/iH3M.  IlpoHcxo/iHx 
KOJioccajiBHaa  nepeopeHKa  penHocxeii,  noxpeGHxenbCKHe  HaexpoeHM  o6mecxBa  ee 
nporpeccHBHOH  nacxBio  oxBepraioxcH.  TlpHatiB  k «caMOOHHmeHHio»,  k 
B03BpameHHio  HCXHHHBix  peHHOcxeH  npHBO^iHX  K TnaBeHCXBy  xaKoro  HanpaBneHHH 
B jxaaamie  Kax  MHHHMai[H3M.  3xox  cxhub  6oJiee  /leMoxpaxHHeH,  b hcm  ecxb  nyBCXBO 
Mepti  H rapMOHHH.  Cox/iaxenH  o/ie>K^iBi  b^ioxhobuhuhcb  npHpojiHOH 

rapMOHHHHOcxH  HenoBenecKoro  xena,  Koxopyio  Hy>KHO  no/iHepKHBaxb,  a He 
/leKopHpoBaxb.  /^HBaiiHepbi,  HanGonee  xanaHxnHBO  BbipaxHBinHe  KOHiienpHio 
MHHHMajiH3Ma  B CBOHX  KOJineKpHHX  - CBponeHLiBi  XenBMyx  JTaHF  H ^Khjib  CaH^iep. 
Ohh  coHexanH  jiaKOHH3M  Ha  Fpann  acKexH3Ma  c opHFHHanbHocxbio, 
H3bICKaHHOCXbIO  KpOH,  HCHOUBBOBaHHeM  HOBBIX  BBICOKOXeXHOHOFHHHBIX 
MaxepnajioB.  Ho  o^iHOBpeMCHHO  h aMepHKancKHe  /iHxaHHepBi,  xaKHe  Kax  Kciibbhh 
KnaiiH,  /Jonna  Kapan  Bonnomaiox  b cbobh  o;ie>x^ie  h/ich  MHHHMajiH3Ma.  K xoMy  >xe 
/I.  Kapan  HcnoBejiyex  yncHHe  ziaen.  B 3xo  BpeMa  nannHaiox  oniymaxtca  nepBtie 
Hno^iBi  FJioGanHxapHH  h,  xa>xexcH,  hxo  Mo^ia  y>xe  HHXOF^ia  He  o6paxHXCH  b 
npomnoe,  a 6y/iex  ycxpeMiraxtca  Bnepezi,  x npexpacHOMy  6y^iymeMy.  HanGonee 
HOJiHo  oxBenaex  6y^i/iHcxcxoMy  ynenHio,  xonenno  >xe,  coBpeMeHHtiH  hhohcxhh 

/lH3aHH,  npOHHXHyXBIH  OCHOBHOH  COCXaBUHIOnieH  3XOH  cJ)HJIOCOCj)HH  - HOHHXHeM 
«cpe7ia  o6HxaHHa».  B HeM  npoBOXFnamaexcH  e^iHHCXBO  nenoBexa  h npnpo^iBi.  Kax 
cne/icxBHe  xaxoFO  npHHiiHna  xoHcxpyxpHH  xpaztHpHOHHOH  hhohcxoh  07ie>x/ii>i 
ocHOBBiBaexcH  Ha  y/io6cxBe,  oxciozia  npoexopHtm  noxpoH,  He  yHHXtiBaiomHH 
HH^lHBH/tyaUBHBie  OCo6eHHOCXH  cJ)HFypBI.  Tax  H B COBpeMeHHOM  HHOHCXOM 
xocxioMe  Me>x/iy  xenoM  h o/ie>x/ioH  cynjecxByex  cBo6o^iHoe  npocxpancxBo, 
oxcyxcxBHe  >xecxxoH  xoHcxpyxpHH  noxBonHex  ee  xpaHccJ)opMHpoBaxi>.  ^Ihohcxhh 
/lH3aHH  BBipa>xaex  oGmne  npHHiiHnBi  cJ)hjiococJ)hh  HenacHUHa  uaji  npnpoziOH,  b xom 
HHCJie  H HenoBexa.  Mo>xho  yxBep>x/(axB,  hxo  HMenno  axtix  ;iH3aHHa, 
BBipaGoxaHHBiH  B ilnoHHH,  npoJio>XHi[  Moex  Me>x;iy  MOZiOH  3ana^ia  h Axhh,  xoxzia 
xax  panee  MHp  opneHXHpoBancH  xontxo  na  xanajiHBie  oGpaxiiBi.  JIhohcxhh 
MHHHMajiH3M  c cJ)yxypHCXHHecxHM  HacxpoeM  npHBnexaex  cox/iaxeneH  Mojibi  h b 
HacxoHHiee  BpeMa.  B neM  napa/ioxcajibHbiM  o6pa30M  conexaexca  CHna  h 
6e33amHXHocxb,  Bepnoexb  xpa^iHiiHHM  h ycxpeMnenne  b 6y/iymee.  Taxaa  HOBaa 
cJ)HJiococJ)HH  ozie>x;ibi  xax  ziexoHcxpyxxHBH3M  xax>xe  npHmna  h3  ^Ihohhh.  H 3x0  enje 
O^lHH  npHMep  MHpOBOFO  BXaHMOBUHHHHH.  TepMHH  B03HHX  H3  c|)HI[OCOCj)HH 

nocxMo^iepHH3Ma,  ynoxpeGneH  BnepBbie  M.  XaiijieFFepoM,  o6ocHOBaH 
xeopexHHecxH  5K.  J\eppiijia.  HonaxHe  /lexoHcxpyxpHH  3xhmh  cJ)Hi[ococJ)aMH 
xpaxxyexcH  xax  cnoco6  hobofo  bochphhxhh  >xh3hh,  o6pa3  MbimneHHH  b 3noxy 
nocxMo^iepHH3Ma,  jinsL  xoxopoii  xapaxxepno  jjeiieHxpaiiHa  h jjexaHOHHxapHH.  To 
ecxb,  HOHHXHe  peHxp  - Bbicoxaa  xynbxypa  - nepeexaex  cymecxBOBaxb,  paBHO  xax  h 
xpa^tHiiHOHHbie  LjeHHOcxHbie  peHxpbi.  3xh  cxpyxxypti  no^iBepxaioxcH 
/lexoHcxpyxpHH,  x.e.  paapyrnennio.  <I)hi[ococJ)hh  ;iexoHcxpyxxHBH3Ma 
Ho^ipaxyMeBaex  nxMeHenne  Mojieneii  coxnaHHa  o6mecxBa,  xynbxypbi  h 
caM0C03HaHHa  nenoBexa.  B ^iH3aHHe  3xox  Mexo;i  npoHBUHexca  b oxxaxe  ox 
xpa/iHiiHH  H /ia>xe  ox  cxaptix  npe^icxaBneHHH  o xopomeM  Bxyce.  Henexaex 
aHcaMGnb,  na  nepBoe  Meexo  bbixo/ihx  xoMonexx  h,  xaxHM  o6pa30M,  CHCxeMa 
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KOCTIOMa  CXaHOBHTCH  OTKpHTOH,  nOHBUHeXCH  B03M05KH0CXB  XpaHCCjjOpMaLJHH. 

BnepBBie  HOBoe  HanpaBJieHHe  npe^icxaBHJiH  E;i>kh  ilMaMoxo  h Pen  KaBaKy6o. 
OGpaxHBuiHCb  K eBponeiicKOH  o/ie>iyie,  ohh  npn/tajiH  eii  HesaBepmeKHtm  xapaKxep, 
aCHMMeXpHHHOCXB  H CaMOB  FUaBHOe  /iecJ)OpMHpOBajIH  npHBBIHHBie  cJ)OpMBI 
KocxioMa,  /(OBO/iH  Hx  /[o  a6cyp/ia.  noKJioHHHKaMH  XBopnecxBa 
/leKOHCxpyKXHBHCxoB  cxanH  HHxenJieKxyanBi  h npe/icxaBHxenH  XBopnecKoii  cpe^iti. 
Co3/iaHHe  B KocxioMe  omymeHM  e/iHHoro  penoro  nyxeM  oQ'henmiemisi 
npoxHBonoi[o>KHOcxeH,  npHiue^imee  h3  ilnoHHH,  cxpeMHxenBHO  pacnpocxpaHHnoct 
no  BceMy  Mnpy.  3xo  nnnib  neKoxopbie  npnMepbi  nepeBe^ienna  HapnoHajitHBix 
a3biKOB  o/ie>K^iBi  na  BceoGmnn,  rjioGajibHBin  h3bik.  Sna^nxeiiBHaH  nacxb  o6mecxBa 
BBi/iBHraex  eme  o^inn  apryMenx  b nontay  rnoGannBaiinn  b ^inaanne 
BaioiioHaiomHHCH  B xoM,  nxo  BecB  MHp  nontayexcH  MamnnaMH,  KOMntioxepaMH  n 
/ipyrHMH  oGteKxaMH  npe/iMexHoro  MHpa,  nnmeHHBiMH  cJjOJitioiopHBix  buhhhhh  h 
3XOX  cJ)aKX  ne  BBi3biBaex  npoxecxa.  O^inaKO  3xo  Kacaexca  npe^iMexnoro  MHpa,  c 
KOCXIOMOM,  OCHOBHBIM  KOMnOHBHXOM  o6pa3a  HBIIOBeKa,  BCB  rOpa3/lO  CJIO>KHee. 

CoBpeMeHHBiH  MHp  Haxo^iHxcH  B HocxoHHHOM  H3MeHeHHH.  EcHH  B npe>KHHe,  6oiiee 
cxaxHHHBie  BpeMBHa  neiioBeK  BocnpHHHMaii  H/ieHXHHHOcxb  KaK  Hexyio 
HeaaBHCHmyio  ox  Hero  /lannocxt,  xo  b onoxy  nocxMojiepHHXMa  oh  npe/icxaBHHex 
caMopeajiHxaiiHio  Kax  co3/iaHHe  caMoro  ceGa.  OcoxnaHHe  ceGa  HH^iHBH^iaMH 
npHuiHO  K neJioBeKy  KaxHX-xo  jiBa  cxojiexna  uasaji,  a b Hacxoauiee  BpeMH 
HOHBHJIOCB  HOHHMaHHe  yHHKaHBHOCXH  Ka>iyiOrO  HH^lHBH^ia.  IIlHOpailHXM  B MO/ie 
npe/iocxaBiiaex  orpoMHoe  KOJiHnecxBO  BapHapHH  jinfL  Bbipa>KeHHH 
HH/lHBH/iyailBHOCXH  Cpe^lCXBaMH  KOCXIOMa.  Ho  3/ieCB  Heo6xO/lHMO  Co6lHO/iaXB 
onpe^ieJieHHBiH  GaiiaHC,  HeKoxoptra  nepexoc  b cxopony  HH^iHBH^iyaiiBHOcxH 
cnoco6eH  bbibccxh  ee  oGiia^iaxeiia  h3  nous  mo^ibi.  B xpa^iHpHOHHOH  xyjiBxype 

npOPBeXailO  HOCXOHHCXBO,  H/ieHXHHHOCXB  HOHHMaiiaCB  KaK  COOXBeXCXBHe 
xpa;iHLiHaM,  hx  paxpymeHHe  noBiieKJio  3a  co6oh  ^iHcJ)cJ)epeHLiHaLiHio  o6pa30B 

5KH3HH,  HHHHOCXB  HMeeX  B03M05KH0CXB  BBlGnpaXB  H3  HHX,  C03/iaBaXI>  CaMOFO  CcGh, 

caMOH^ieHXHc|)HLiHpoBaxBCH.  3x0  xpe6yex  Gohbuioh  paGoxti  b co3/iaHHH, 
H3o6pexeHHH  caMoro  ceGa. 

HpOXHBOpeHHBOCXB  COBpeMBHHOH  OHOXH,  HpOBOBmaCHBUieH  HH^lHBH^iyailBHyiO 
CBo6o;iy  ocHOBOH  6y^iymero  paxBHXHH  o6mecxBa,  BtipaxHiiacij  b napa/ioKcain>HOM 
cymecxBOBaHHH  b o6mecxBe  cBoeo6pa3HBix  «po/ioBBix»  o6pa30BaHHH  [5,  c.  66]. 
«KoHeii  /[Ba/maxoro  Bexa  h Bxoporo  xticHneJiexHH,  Bxopaa  noJioBHHa  /leBHHOcxBix 
ro/ioB  03HaMeH0BaHBi  cxpa6HHecKHM  HanpH>KeHHeM  /[BoiiHoro  /iBH>KeHHH: 
rjio6ai[H3aHHH  h xpHGaHHxapHH...  moGaHHxaiiHH  necex  b ce6e  yrpoxy 

H^ieHXHHHOCXH,  HCKHIOHaeX  HOHBIXKH  HpH/iaXB  CymeCXBOBaHHK)  HHHHOCXHBIH 
xapaKxep.  B oxBex  na  3xo  h BOXHHxaex  xpH6ai[H3aiiHH»  (xepMHH  xpHGaHHxaiiHH 
o6pa30BaH  A.  OiiHBa  ox  CHOBa  - niieMH  - npHM.  aBxopa)  [1,  c.  191].  CoBpeMennoe 
xexHOKpaxHHecKoe  o6mecxBo  b cniiy  cBoeii  jiyxoBHoii  paxpoxHennocxH, 
xaMKHyxocxH,  oxcxpaneHHH  ox  nepe>KHBaHHH  neHOBexa,  He  naer  ox/ieiiBHOMy 
HH^iHBH^iyyMy  nyBCXBa  npHHa.Hi[e>KH0CXH  x e^iHHOH  oGuihocxh.  3xo  cxanoBHXCH 
O^lHOH  H3  npHHHH  HOHBHeHHH  M0I[0/ie>KHBIX  Cy6xyiH>Xyp,  B CymHOCXH  HBJIHIOmHXCH 
XeMH  >Ke  HJieMeHHBIMH  oGte/lHHeHHHMH,  BBlGnpaeMBIMH  HaCXBK)  o6meCXBa. 

TaxHM  o6pa30M,  b XX  Bexe  b o6mecxBeHHOM  co3HaHHH  naMexHHca 
ciiejiyiomHH  napajioxc:  c o^ihoh  cxopoHti  Bce  yBeiiHHHBaiomaHCH  ero  cxhohhocxb  x 
MaccoBocxH,  a c ^ipyroii  - cJ)opMHpoBaHHe  h paxBHxne  3XHXo-3XHHHecxoro 
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C03HaHHa  ManHX  rpynn.  Boshhkuihh  BHyxpn  cySKyjitxypHHX  rpynn  koctiom  Kax 
ocHOBHoe  cpe^iCTBO  H;ieHTHcJ)HKaLiHH  BHyxpH  oGieziHHeHHa,  nocnyjKHn  Hanany 
cJ)OpMHpOBaHHa  XeHZieHLlHH  BBipa>KeHHa  HH/lHBH^iyajIBHOCXH  npH  nOMOipH 
BHeiuHero  o6jiHKa.  CneiiHc|)HHecKaa  cyGxyjitxypa,  nopo>iyieHHaH  MOJio/ie>KHBiM 
6yHxoM  1960-1970-x  fo/iob,  ocHOBtiBajiact  na  yxonHHecKOM  cxpeMJieHHH  BepnyxB 
HenoBexa  3ana;iHOH  LiHBHJiH3aLiHH  k ero  «ecxecxBeHHOMy  cocxohhhio».  Ho,  Kax 
npaBHJiBHO  aaMexHn  JTapc  CBenziceH  b «(I)hjiococJ)hh  mo^ibi»:  «Mo>xho 
npe;inojio>xHXb,  o^ie>x/ia  npezicxaBHxeneH  cyGxyntxyp  HMeex  Gonbiue  «3HaHeHHa», 

HBM  0/ie>X/ia  MaCCOBOH  MO^IBI,  H BO  MHOFOM  3X0  COOXBBXCXByeX  JjeHCXBHXeUBHOCXH. 

OjiHaxo  cyGxyntxypti  xax>xe  uaxo jisitol  b npopecce  H3MeHeHHH...  CyGxynBxypti 
xaMCHHioxcH  «nocxcy6xyi[i>xypaMH»,  ecnH  hx  npejIcxaBHxenH  ne^iocxaxoHHO 

3a6oXHXCH  O C03/iaHHH  HJieOHOFHHeCXHX  H CXHJIHCXHHeCXHX  OXHHHHH  ox  /ipyXHX 

Fpynn»  [6,  c.  107].  3xo  hhuib  o^ihh  npHMep,  xapaxxepnxyiomHH  FnoGanHaapHio  b 
xyiEBxype  xax  npopecc  ciio>XHBffl,  HenHHeiiHBm.  C o^ihoh  cxopoHti  oh  HBiraexcH 
o6ie/iHHHiomHM,  HO  B xo>xe  BpeMH  Gontme  ne  cymecxByex  b^ihhoh 
/lOMHHHpyionieH  xyntxypti.  BpeMH  nniopajiHBMa,  pacnpocxpaHCHHa  MaccoBOH 
xynBxypti  paxMtiBaex  xpaHHiiti  Me>x/iy  ochobhoh  xyntxypoH  h cyOxyntxypaMH, 
HHCno  xoxoptix  Bce  yBenHHHBaexca.  rnoGanHxaiiHH  npHBena  x B03HHXH0BeHHio 
xaxoFO  xepMHHa  xax  «MHpoBOH  cxaH^iapx»,  yHHcJjHpHpyiomHH  xax  cxhjih,  xax  h 
o6pa3  >XH3HH.  OjiHaxo  onaceHHH  oxHocHxenbHo  yHHcJjHxapHH  B Mozie  He 
onpaB/ianHCb.  Bce  pacninpaionieecH  pacnpocxpaHCHHe  mo/ibi  npHBeno  x 
HCBH^iaHHOMy  pa3Hoo6pa3Hio,  o6niecxBO  npoxHoanpoBano  yHHcJjopMHxapHio,  a 
HOHyHHJIO  MHO>XeCXBO  BapHapHH  CXHJieH. 

Enie  o^iHH  3axoH  paxBHXHH  xyntxypBi  b hobom  xjioGajiHxaiiHOHHOM  MHpe  - 
ycxopcHHe.  /Jo  exo  bobhhxhobchhh  cxhjih  xapoix/tanHCB  h cJiopMHpoBajiHct  BexaMH. 
Ohh  HonyHanH  HaxBaHHe  «Bei[HXHe»  3a  coBepmcHHocxt,  6e3ynpeHHocxi>.  3noxa 
BenHXHX  cxHneii  aaxoHHHJiact,  hobbic  HanpaBnenna  B03HHxaiox  h 
pacnpocxpaHHioxcH  no  MHpy  3a  xaxHX-HH6y;iB  jiBa  /jecaxHnexHa,  He  ycncB 
pa3BHXBCH,  ycxynaiox  mccxo  cnejiyiomHM.  3xo  cooxBexcxByex  cxpeMHxenBHocxH 

COBpeMCHHOH  >XH3HH.  O^lHaXO,  aHajIH3HpyH  OCo6eHHOCXH  3XHX  CXHUeH,  M05XH0 
3aMexHXB,  Hxo  OHH  BHHxajiH,  a aanacxyio,  h pa3BHi[H  jjocxhjxchhh  npeixHHX  axanoB 
pa3BHXHH  xocxioMa.  Bce  ycxopaiomHHCH  xcmh  oGnoBncHHa  npHBOjiHX  x xoMy,  hxo 
H UHXii  Mo^iBi  OX  yMHpaHHH  7(0  BOXBpaipeHHa  cymecxBCHHO  coxpaxHncH.  TenepB  oh 
cocxaBnaex  15-20  nex.  H 3/iecB  mbi  naxiia^iHO  bhzihm,  hxo  xyjiBxypa,  b nacxHocxH 
xocxioM,  He  oxxaxBiBaexcH  xaxexopHHHO  ox  npeixHHX  /iocxhjxchhh,  a BOXBpamaexca 
X npeixHeMy  OHBixy,  Hepnaex  b hcm  b/ioxhobchhc,  ho  C03/iaex  o6pa3Bi  y>xe  b 
COOXBeXCXBHH  C HOBBIM  BHXXOM  pa3BHXHH.  KaX  nOXaXaHO  BpCMa,  B OoUBIHHHCXBe 
cxpaH  oco3HaHHe  hcoOxo/ihmocxh  coxpaneHHH  coOcxbchhoh  caMoOBixHoii 
xynBxypBi,  He  noxnomeHHH  ee  MHpoBOH  xynBxypHOH  oOiiihocxbio,  npHBeno  x 
cJjOpMHpOBaHHK)  HapHOHajIBHOH  H^ICHXHHHOCXH  B XOCXIOMC,  BBipaiXCHHOH 
coBpcMCHHBiMH  xy^toixecxBCHHBiMH  cpc/icxBaMH.  Boucc  XOFO,  3XHHHeCXOe 
CBoeo6pa3He  npe.HMexHOFO  MHpa  oOoxaxHiiocB  oOpamcHHCM  x /ipyxHM  xynBxypaM. 
B LjenoM  FnoOaiiHBaLiHa  cnocoOcxBOBana  OBicxpeHineMy  npoxoix^iennio  nyxH 
paXBHXHH  MOJIHOFO  XOCXIOMa,  HpC^lCXaBIIHIOmeFO  C060H  CnOCo6  /leMOHCXpailHH 
peanBHOFO  copHaiiBHOFO  cxaxyca  huh  HnmoxopHocxH  Oonee  bbicoxofo  zio 
jieMoxpaxHHHOFO  xocxioMa.  npHHCM  xenepB  npejjnaFaexcH  orpoMHoe  pa3Hoo6pa3He 
o6pa30B,  xapMOHHHHBix  c HpcjiMexHOH  cpczioH  cBocFo  BpcMCHH.  3cxexHHecxHe 
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njieajihi  BpeMCHH  no-npe>KHeMy  BHpa>KeHH  koctiomom,  xoth  h ;ipyrHMH 
Cpe/lCTBaMH  HOBOH  3nOXH,  Ha  OCHOBe  MaiUHHHOrO  npOH3BO/lCTBa. 

rnoSajiHsapHH  OKaabiBaex  He  toubko  OTpHiiaxentHoe,  ho  h noJioJKHxenBHoe 
BUHHHHe  Ha  HHxerpapHio  ontixa  MHpoBoro  jimaHua  npn  co3/iaHHH  o6pa3a 
coBpeMeHHoro  nenoBeKa.  OGmaacb,  Kyjitxypbi  B3aHMHO  /lononHHiox  h o6oramaiox 
^ipyr  /ipyra.  B MHpoBOH  MO/ie  noHBUHexca  cxHMyji  k /tanBHeiimeMy  pa3BHXHio, 
OXKptlBaiOXCH  HOBBie  r0pH30HXI>I  H XBOpHeCKHC  HCXOHHHKH,  pO>K/(aiOXCH 
Heo6biHHBie  HjieH. 
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AN  OVERVIEW  ON  GENDER  PROBLEM  IN  MODERN  ENGLISH 

Abstract 

The  object  of  the  present  linguistic  study  is  the  linguistic  phenomenon  of  gender 
as  a grammatical  category  of  the  English  noun.  We  witness  an  upsurge  of  interest  to 
the  problem  nowadays  in  the  context  of  the  prescription  of  gender-fair  English. 
Gender-fair  (neutral)  English  language  has  gained  support  from  major  text-book 
publishers  and  academic  groups.  Our  assumption  is  gender  in  Modem  English  is  a 
relatively  straitforward  category  to  discuss  as  has  already  been  indicated,  modern 
scholars  writing  in  Modem  English  are  highly  influenced  by  traditional  accounts  on 
gender. 

Introduction 

Gender  in  English  nouns  maybe  described  as  “notional”  or  “overt”  in  contrast  to 
the  “grammatical”  or  “overt”  gender  of  nouns  as  in  French,  German,  and  Russian. 
We  tried  to  make  a survey  with  a critical  eye  on  the  grammarians  assumptions  who 
deeply  studied  the  problem  such  as  Quirk’s  system  English  has  nine  gender  classes 
which  is  open  to  discussion.  A more  contemporary  approach  to  gender  in  English 
can  be  found  in  Biber’s,  Huddleston  and  Pullum’s,  Brinton’s  works.  A dew  attention 
to  the  gender  problem  in  English  is  given  in  the  studies  of  great  Russian  linguists 
such  as:  Smirnitsky  A.  I.,  Iliysh  A.  B.,  Veyhman  G.  A.  and  others.  Some  of  the  most 
interesting  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  English  language  over  the  last  30 
years  have  been  driven  by  two  desires  to  unzip  the  disputed  issue  of  gender  as  the 
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grammatical  category  of  the  English  noun  in  present  day  English  and  to  avoid,  if  not 
to  banish,  sexism  in  the  language. 

One  aspect  of  English  is  certainly  easier  than  in  some  languages  is  gender.  In 
German,  for  example,  nouns  can  be  masculine,  feminine  and  neuter,  and  the  learner 
has  to  know  which  in  order  to  choose  the  right  article,  pronoun  and  adjective  ending 
(the  same  with  the  Russian  language)  for  example,  and  for  no  apparent  reason,  a 
spoon  is  a he,  a fork  is  a she,  and  knife  is  an  it  (der  Loeffel,  die  Esabel,  and  das 
Messer).  In  English  it  is  easy:  males  are  a He,  females  are  a She  and  ships  and 
everything  else  are  It.  However,  this  does  not  mean  there  is  never  any  problem  in 
choosing  the  correct  pronoun  though  it  might  seem  that  “gender”  in  Modem  English 
is  relatively  straight  forward  category  to  discuss  in  comparison  with  the 
phenomenon  in  many  other  languages. 

In  many  text-books  for  both  native  and  non-native  speakers  of  English  it  is 
barely  mentioned,  if  at  all  [11,  p.  20-28].  Katie  Wales  expresses  the  idea,  everyone, 
be  they  amateurs  or  linguists,  native  or  non-native  speakers,  would  agree  with, 
without  a second  thought-gender  is  an,  at  most,  marginal  category  of  Modem 
English. 

For  centuries,  it  has  been  largely  equaled  and  confused  with  the  biological 
category  of  sex,  making  it  difficult  to  speak  of  “gender”  in  English  at  all.  However, 
a look  at  Modem  reference  grammars  reveals  that  obviously  tradition  is  stronger 
than  common  sense-gender  has  always  been  a category  (formal  or  functional)  of 
English,  and  no  one  dares  (yet)  to  let  go  of  it  completely.  Now  let’s  have  a look  at 
grammarians’  views  on  gender  in  Modem  English. 

Quirk  gives  the  following  definition  to  gender:  “By  gender  is  meant  a 
grammatical  classification  of  nouns,  pronouns,  or  other  words  in  the  noun  phrase, 
according  to  certain  meaning-related  distinctions,  especially  a distinction  related  to 
the  sex  of  the  referent”  [8,  p.  303;  p.  148-60]. 

Equating  the  existence  of  gender  with  the  existence  of  gender-specific  pronouns 
poses  a problem.  We  enter  a circle  of  argument  and  counter-argument  if  we  claim 
that  English  has  gender  because  it  has  pronouns  that  show  gender  distinctions  - the 
traditional  argumentation  would  go  the  opposite  way  and  claim  that  the  distinctions 
in  the  pronominal  systems  only  exist  because  the  nominal  referent  carries  the  feature 
“gender”  , which  in  turn  has  to  be  mirrored  in  the  pronominal  system(s). 

The  patterns  of  pronoun  coreference  for  singular  nouns  give  us  a self  of  nine 
gender  classes  as  illustrated  by  Quirk: 

a)  animate-personal  (male  - brother,  boy;  female  - sister,  girl;  dual  - doctor; 
teacher);  generic  (common  - baby;  collective  - family);  impersonal  (higher  male 
animal  - bull;  higher  female  animal  - cow;  lower  animal  - ant); 

b)  inanimate  - box,  table. 

According  to  Quirk  English  has  nine  gender  classes  which  reveal  a high  degree 
of  overlap  with  each  other.  None  of  the  sub-categories  is  sufficient  for  assigning 
gender  to  a noun.  The  author  applied  some  sort  of  hierarchy  to  arrive  at  the  above 
classification  in  which  humanity>sex>animation>pronoun  choice  are  accepted  as 
the  basis  of  the  system.  Male/female  gender  distinctions  in  animal  nouns  are 
maintained  by  people  with  a special  concern  (e.g.  with  pets).  No  reference  is  made 
to  the  fact  that  animals  are  generally  ‘he’  in  spoken  language.  Our  concern  is  with 
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“professional”  language  use  that  includes  terminological  differentiation,  e.g.  dog- 
bitch. 

Another  exceptional  noun  class  mentioned  is  that  of  country  names,  which  can 
be  used  with  neuter  gender  (geographical  unit)  or  feminine  (political/economic 
units)  pronouns...  On  the  well-known  use  of  feminine  pronouns  referring  to  ships, 
perhaps  towards  which  we  have  an  intense  and  close  personal  relationship.  For 
example:  That’s  a lovely  ship  (Titanic).  What  is  she  called?  In  nonstandard  and 
Australian  English,  there  is  extension  of  ‘she’  references  to  include  those  of 
antipathy  as  well  as  affection  e.g.  She’s  an  absolute  bastard,  this  truck. 

A more  contemporary  approach  to  gender  in  English  can  be  found  in 
Longman’s  Grammar  of  Spoken  and  Written  English  (Biber,  1999)  [1,  p.  20-22] 
incorporating,  as  the  title  suggests,  considerable  amounts  of  material  from  spoken 
language  for  the  first  time  and  thus  complementing  rather  than  substituting  Quirk 
(1985).  Biber  states  that  “Gender  is  a less  important  category  in  English  than  in 
many  other  languages”.  It  is  closely  tied  to  the  sex  of  the  referent  and  chiefly 
reflected  in  co-occurrence  patterns  with  respect  to  singular  personal  pronouns. 

Biber  and  his  colleagues  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  gender  is  a problematic 
category  in  Modem  English.  Thus  their  insightful  caveat  about  oversimplifying 
matters:  “However,  gender  is  not  a simple  reflection  of  reality:  rather  it  is  to  some 
extent  a matter  of  convention  and  speakers  choice  and  special  strategies  may  be  used 
to  avoid  gender  specific  reference  at  all”.  Biber  largely  discusses  pragmatic 
motivations  for  pronoun  choice,  such  as  the  use  of  specifically  gender-marked  forms 
on  the  one  hand  or  avoidance  on  the  other  (e.g.  chairman/woman  is  chairperson). 
The  grammarians  state  that  personal  reference  expresses  greater  familiarity  or 
involvement.  Non-personal  reference  is  more  detached.  Expressions  for  young 
children  (infant,  baby,  child)  and  animals  (pets  in  particular)  offer  a three-way 
choice.  An  exceptional  status  is  once  attributed  to  nouns  denoting  countries  and 
ships,  which  offer  a two-way  choice  (personal  ‘she’  and  non-personal  ‘it’).  Although 
grammarians  “account  comes  much  closer  to  the  actual  facts  we  observe  in  the 
realization  of  Gender  in  English  today,  they  fail  to  offer  explanations  for  the 
exceptional  cases,  most  of  which  they  do  not  even  mention  e.g.  why  is  it  possible  at 
all  to  use  ‘she’  when  referring  to  a ship”. 

Let  us  introduce  the  most  recent  effort  in  the  field,  Huddleston  and  Pullum’s 
Cambridge  Grammar  of  the  English  language  [7,  p.  71-77;  90-120]  by  way  of 
quoting  the  following  “It  is  important  to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  semantic 
and  extralinguistic  terms  ‘Male’  and  ‘Female’.  Until  relatively  recently  it  was  usual 
to  make  a parallel  distinction”  between  gender  (grammatical)  and  sex 
(extralinguistics).  Some  grammarians  continue  their  argumentation  very  much  in 
Corbelt’s  vein  [3,  p.  1347-1353]  agreement  as  the  defining  criterion  of  gender. 
English  does  show  agreement,  though  in  a very  restricted  sense  - English  has 
gender;  though  it  is  not  an  inflectional  category  and  not  as  strongly  grammaticalized 
as  in  other  languages.  Though  some  of  the  assumptions  of  Pullum  and  Huddleston 
take  a very  clear  position  in  assessing  the  category,  which  is  refreshing  and  helpful 
compared  with  the  earlier  descriptions.  Typical  wording  can  be  found  in  the  actual 
distributional  properties  of  masculine  ‘he’,  feminine  ‘she’  and  neuter  ‘it’.  He  and  she 
referring  to  “entities  which  are  neither  male  or  female”  are  identified  as  the  ‘core 
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uses’  of  ‘he’,  ‘she’  and  ‘it’.  In  the  case  of  animate  non-human  (animal)  antecedents, 
scientists  state  the  following: 

- ‘It’  is  generally  used  when  the  sex  is  unknown. 

- ‘He’  and  ‘She’  more  likely  with  pets,  domestic  animals  and  creatures  ranked 
high  in  the  kingdom  of  animals  (e.g.  lions,  tigers). 

- The  use  of  ‘He’  or  ‘She’  indicates  a somewhat  greater  degree  of  interest  in  or 
empathy  with  the  referent. 

- The  use  of  ‘It’  with  human  antecedents:  ‘It’  can  be  used  with  babies  [5,  6]. 

We  are  also  aware  of  extended  usage  of  ‘She’.  We  are  informed  that  such  usage 

is  possible  with  two  categories  namely  with  ‘countries’  and  ‘ships’.  ‘Ships’ 
represent  the  classical  case  of  this  extended  usage  of  ‘she’,  but  it  is  found  with  other 
kinds  of  inanimates,  such  as  cars.  There  is  considerable  variation  among  speakers  as 
to  how  widely  they  make  use  of  this  kind  of  personification.  It  is  often  found  with 
non-  anaphoric  uses  of  she.  Here  she  is  at  last  (referring  to  a ship)  down  she  comes 
(with  she  referring,  say  to  a tree  that  is  being  felled).  It  should  be  clear  that  the 
descriptions  of  gender  in  modem  reference  grammars  are  highly  unsatisfactory  in  a 
number  of  respects.  They  either  do  not  reflect  actual  language  use,  or  they  mix 
traditional  with  modem  interpretation,  which  adds  to  the  confusion  rather  than  helps 
clarify  it.  The  authors  describe  an  idealized  version  of  gender  assignment  in  written 
standard  English,  thus  ignoring  the  importance  of  a mostly  spoken  reality. 

Description  of  gender  in  various  works 

An  overview  of  the  problem  of  category  of  Gender  in  the  works  of  Western 
linguists  (Grammarians) 

The  dominating  view  on  Gender  is  that  gender  in  English  has  lost  much  of  its 
weight  primarily  because  it  was  purely  grammatical  category  without  any  solid  basis 
in  reality.  Brinton  [2,  p.  426]  follows  the  view  stating  that  Modem  English  has 
‘natural  gender’  apposed  to  ‘grammatical  gender’.  She  also  notes  that  ‘gender  is 
really  a covered  category’  in  nouns.  While  a related  category  of  animacy 
(animate/inanimate)  is  not  only  expressed  in  personal,  but  also  in  interrogative  and 
relative  pronouns  (what  vs  who,  which  vs  who). 

The  interesting  in  her  classification  are  the  postulated  animacy  groupings: 
humans  and  higher  animals  on  the  one,  lower  animals  and  inanimates  on  the  other 
scales.  For  example:  he,  she,  who  - human;  tiger,  lion  - higher  animals;  ant,  fly  - 
lower  animals;  it,  which  - inanimates. 

It  is  a description  in  an  almost  forgotten  grammar  of  English  that  comes  up 
again  and  again  in  publications  on  the  status  of  gender  in  Modem  English. 

George  Curme’s  English  Grammar  was  first  published  in  1925,  it  was  never 
intended  as  groundbreaking  work,  but  served  as  a basic  college  grammar.  Curme’s 
introductory  remarks  in  gender  read  as  follows:  “Gender  is  a distinction  in  the  form 
of  words  to  indicate  sex.  There  are  two  kinds  of  gender  in  English:  natural  gender 
and  the  gender  of  animation”  [4,  p.  63-94]. 

What  is  really  noteworthy  about  Curme’s  description  is  his  category  of  a 
“gender  of  animation”,  which  he  explains  as  a sort  of  remnant  from  Old  English 
times  (and  its  grammatical  gender)  that  has  developed  a life  of  its  own:  “The  old 
habit  of  associating  lifeless  things  with  sex  continued  and  in  our  plays.  Mood  with 
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their  animated  feelings  still  has  strong  sway”.  The  author  distances  himself  strongly 
from  identification  of  animation  from  personification. 

Close  in  his  reference  Grammar  for  students  of  English  (1979)  claims  that  nouns 
and  pronouns,  besides  being  animate  and  inanimate,  can  also  be  personal  (human) 
and  non-personal(animal  of  inanimate  objects)  e.g.  we  say:  “Who  was  on  the 
platform?”  if  we  expect  a personal  noun  as  an  answer,  “What  was  on  the  platform?” 
if  we  expect  a non-personal  one.  The  author  distinguishes  between  three  types  of 
gender:  masculine,  feminine,  neuter.  Thus  he  asserts  that  gender  distinctions 
between  male  and  female  are  based  on  natural  gender  and  purely  lexical  in  its 
character.  Ralph’s  ‘The  sentence  and  its  parts.  A grammar  of  contemporary  English 
[9,  p.  528]  is  no  exception  to  this  point  of  view:  Contemporary  English  does  not 
have  true  gender.  But  in  Modem  English  choice  among  the  3^“^  person  singular 
pronoun  forms  he,  she,  and  it  normally  on  the  basis  of  personality  and  sex  or  lack  of 
them,  and  choice  between  such  nouns  as  ‘boy’  and  ‘waiter’,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
‘girl’  - ‘waitress’  on  the  other  is  ordinary  on  the  basis  of  sex.  Thus  a kind  of  gender 
does  make  itself  felt,  if  not  trae  grammatical  gender.  So,  we  may  see  the  growing 
concern  of  most  grammarians  towards  the  issue  hard  to  treat  the  category  of  gender 
of  the  English  noun  not  as  a grammatical  item,  but  mostly  as  lexical  one. 

An  overview  of  the  problem  of  category  of  Gender  in  the  works  of  Home 
grammarians 

The  problem  of  grammatical  gender  of  the  English  noun  also  takes  the  central 
position  in  the  works  of  home  domestic  scholars  as  a disputable  category  of  the 
English  noun.  A whole  ten  pages  of  A.  E.  Smimitsky’s  theoretical  morphology  of 
English  are  devoted  to  proving  the  non-existence  of  gender  in  English  [10,  p.  139- 
148]  either  in  the  grammatical,  or  even  in  the  strictly  lexico-grammatical  sense.  The 
only  sign  which  allows  us  to  talk  about  category  of  gender  of  the  English  noun  is  its 
relevance  to  the  3"^“^  person  singular  pronouns  he,  she  and  it.  According  to  Smimitsky 
we  can  only  speak  only  about  the  well-known  semantic  classification  of  words 
based  on  the  division  on  animate  and  inanimate  referents  with  the  further 
subdivision  of  animate  referents  corresponding  to  their  biological  sex.  On  these 
grounds  appears  the  secondary  classification  based  on  cultural  and  historical 
tradition  (e.g.  love  - he,  peace  - she,  ship  - she  etc.)  in  other  words,  in  Modem 
English  the  gender  category  of  the  English  noun  relies  not  on  grammatical  but  on 
semantic,  cultural  and  historic  principles. 

Conclusion 

We  gave  review  of  scientific  achievements  worldwide  in  the  studies  of  the 
grammatical  gender  of  the  English  noun;  presented  new  tendencies  in  the  field  of 
linguistic  studies  of  gender  category  and  its  consequences  on  language  stmcture 
conditioned  by  the  feminist  language  planning;  defined  the  renewed  role  of  the 
pronoun  in  the  constmctions  of  the  English  language;  complied  a glossary  of 
gender-neutral  occupational  terms  in  order  to  reduce  the  negative  effects  of  sexist 
language  and  assumptions.  Thus,  the  aim  to  investigate  the  impact  of  gender  policy 
on  the  stmcture  of  modem  English  language  has  been  achieved.  We  also  hope  the 
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discussion  presented  here  will  be  a topic  of  further  research  and  valuable  asset  in 
establishing  equal  opportunities  for  every  individual  of  human  race. 
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FOCUS-GROUP  AS  A QUALITATIVE  METHOD  FOR  STUDY  OF 
COMPLIANCE  IN  CARDIOVASCULAR  DISEASE  PATIENTS 

Preamble 

Patient’s  nonadherence  to  treatment  is  one  of  the  most  serious  issues  for  modem 
medicine.  WHO  experts  in  the  guideline  [6]  thoroughly  analyze  the  reasons  for  poor 
adherence  to  long-term  therapy  and  outline  a wide  range  of  factors  influencing 
adherence  to  long-term  therapy.  At  that  it  is  emphasized  that  none  of  those  factors  is 
decisive.  It  appears  to  us  that  all  reasons  for  noncompliance  should  be  divided  into 
two  large  groups:  intentional  (or  deliberate)  and  unintentional  (unwitting)  actions  of 
the  patients  [3].  One  of  the  reasons  of  noncompliance  can  be  patient-physician 
misunderstanding  or  patient’s  lack  of  tmst  a patient  in  his/her  physician  [1,  6]. 

A focus  group  could  be  defined  as  a group  of  interacting  individuals  having 
some  common  interest  or  characteristics,  brought  together  by  a moderator,  who  uses 
the  group  and  its  interaction  as  a way  to  gain  information  about  a specific  or  focused 
issue  and/or  motivation  for  certain  actions  [2,  4].  Focus-group  normally  consists  of 
7-12  individuals  who  do  not  know  each  other  [1,  5].  If  the  number  of  participants  is 
smaller  - it  is  impossible  to  gain  verifiable  information  in  view  of  the  lack  of 
individuals.  If  the  number  of  participants  exceeds  twelve  there  is  not  enough  time 
for  everyone  to  speak  out.  The  participants  should  have  some  common 
characteristics  which  have  relevance  to  the  focused  issue  [4].  An  important 
advantage  of  this  method  is  that  many  unconscious  attitudes  are  uncovered  during 
the  interview  and  become  conscious  over  the  course  of  interaction  [4]. 

Study  Goal 

To  study  the  reasons  influencing  patient  behavior  and  patient  adherence  to  long- 
term therapy  by  means  of  focus-group  interview. 

Methods:  The  study  took  place  in  January  and  October  2012.  It  involved 
patients  with  chronic  cardiovascular  disease.  Altogether  6 groups  of  patients  were 
interviewed.  Three  of  them  comprised  of  the  patients  who  participated  in  various 
clinical  studies  (conducted  in  different  medical  centers  of  Saratov)  for 
cardiovascular  disease:  coronary  artery  disease  (CAD),  chronic  heart  failure  (HF), 
arterial  hypertension  and  followed  all  recommendations  of  physician  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  focus-group  JVol).  Three  other  groups  consisted  of  patients  with 
multiple  hospitalizations  for  cardiovascular  events,  who  were  hospitalized  again  to 
the  Cardiologic  Department  of  Clinical  Hospital  due  to  exacerbation  of 
cardiovascular  condition,  who  partially  followed,  or  at  times  completely  ignored 
out-patient  therapy  after  discharge  from  hospital  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  focus- 
group  JVo2). 

All  patients  who  participated  in  this  study  were  selected  by  their  attending 
doctors.  The  number  of  persons  per  group  varied  from  7 to  12.  Each  of  6 groups  was 
interviewed  in  turns  with  the  help  of  moderator  (experienced  qualified  sociologist, 
without  medical  education,  who  did  not  know  the  patients).  Interviews  lasted  for 
about  1.5  hours  and  were  video  and  voice  recorded. 
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The  questions  covered  the  attitude  of  the  patients  towards  their  condition,  their 
awareness  of  their  condition,  therapy,  participation  in  medical  decision  making, 
motivation  for  treatment,  adherence  to  therapy  as  well  as  patient-physician 
interaction.  All  questions  were  direct.  Medical  researcher  (with  rich  background  in 
the  area  of  compliance  to  long-term  therapy)  followed  on-line  broadcast  of  the 
interviews  and  proposed  additional  questions  to  the  moderator  via  texting  or  notes 
submitted  through  an  assistant.  Afterwards  the  interviews  were  taken  down  in 
shorthand.  The  results  were  discussed  by  the  sociologist  and  medical  researchers. 
All  patients  participated  of  their  own  free  will  and  signed  informed  consent. 

This  study  was  based  on  assumption  that  noncompliance  can  be  divided  into 
intentional  (or  deliberate)  and  unintentional  (unwitting)  actions  of  patients  [1]. 

Results 

47  cardiovascular  patients  participated  in  the  study.  Median  age  was  59  years. 
Focus-group  JVol  comprised  of  25  patients:  17  (36.2%)  men  and  9 (19.1  %)  women, 
out  of  which  25  (53.2%)  with  arterial  hypertension,  25  (53.2%)  - CAD,  22  (46.8%) 

- myocardial  infarction  in  the  past,  23  (48.9%)  - HF,  3 (6.4%)  - acute 
cerebrovascular  event  in  the  past,  8 (17%)  - chromic  cerebral  ischemia,  5 (10.6%)  - 
atrial  fibrillation  (AF),  12  (25.5%)  - obesity,  9 (19.1%)  - diabetes  mellitus,  11 
(23.4%)  - dyslipidemia.  Focus-group  JVo2  consisted  of  22  patients:  8 (17%)  men  and 
13  (27.7%)  women,  out  of  which  19  (40.4%)  with  arterial  hypertension,  20  (42.6%) 

- CAD,  6 (12.8%)  - myocardial  infarction  in  the  past,  19  (40.4%)  - HF,  4 (85.1%)  - 
acute  cerebrovascular  event  in  the  past,  6 (12.8%)  - chromic  cerebral  ischemia,  8 
(17%)  - AF,  12  (25.5%)  - obesity,  5 (10.6%)  - diabetes  mellitus,  5 (10.6%)  - 
dyslipidemia.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  patients  from  the  first  group  consented 
without  any  problems  whereas  the  patients  from  the  second  group  were  less  willing 
to  participate.  The  groups  were  quite  comparable.  There  were  more  patients  with 
myocardial  infarction  in  the  past  in  focus-group  JV2I  (p=,00010). 

Patients  from  focus-group  JV2I  assume  that  their  medical  condition  is  their 
«Fate»  or  «Catastrophe».  The  first  cardiovascular  event  was  deemed  by  the  patients 
as  «accident»  and  they  were  certain  that  they  were  «healthy»  but  reoccurrence  of  the 
condition  made  them  realize  how  serious  their  condition  was  and  now  the  think  of 
their  medical  issue  as  «a  way  of  life».  Information  about  their  condition  is  important 
but  only  in  the  amount  that  allows  them  to  react  adequately  to  the  changes  in  their 
well-being,  to  feel  comfortably  (which  pills  to  take,  who  to  call  in  case  of 
emergency).  They  do  not  want  to  know  more  (concerning  the  meaning  of  the 
condition,  therapy  options)  - «ignorance  is  bliss».  For  the  patients  of  this  group  the 
most  important  part  of  therapy  is  their  interaction  with  their  physician.  They  take 
this  interaction  in  terms  of  complete,  absolute  trust  in  their  physician  and 
subsequently  they  completely  rely  on  physician’s  opinion  in  medical  decision- 
making. For  them  - participation  in  clinical  study  means  constant  control  and 
attention  from  their  physician,  health  care,  «hope  for  the  better»,  complete  trust  not 
only  in  their  physician  but  in  prescribed  medications  (even  placebo  «may  be  of 
help»).  Clinic  staff  members  for  them  are  professionals  («Jacks  of  all  frades»).  At 
the  same  time  they  do  not  deny  their  special  sympathy  and  attachment  to  a specific 
physician.  In  emergency  situations  they  can  seek  help  from  another  medical 
researcher,  if  «their  own»  physician  is  unavailable.  But  they  prefer  only  their  regular 
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physician  for  long-term  therapy.  Most  of  the  patients  of  this  focus-group  took 
decision  to  receive  long-term  therapy  within  the  framework  of  clinical  studies  due  to 
unwillingness  to  receive  therapy  in  out-patient  medical  institutions  and 
unavailability  of  «the  same  level»  therapy,  because  there  are  waiting  lists,  queues 
and  very  limited  time  for  interaction  with  the  physician.  The  patients  from  this 
group  observe  with  reverence  not  only  the  medication  intake  routine  but  day  routine 
and  follow-up  examinations  for  clinical  study  program  («it’s  not  much  of  a hassle»). 
Some  difficulties  may  arise  related  to  diet  - especially  for  patients  with  diabetes. 
These  patients  are  completely  satisfied  with  their  therapy.  Long-term  therapy  for 
them  is  not  only  a way  to  longer  and  better  life,  but  also  prevention  of  complications 
and  reoccurring  events  of  their  condition.  Taking  medications  does  not  interfere  with 
their  life  styles  and  prolongs  their  lives.  Patients  of  this  group  emphasize  important 
role  of  their  families  in  therapy  process. 

These  patients  feel  that  the  patients  who  do  not  follow  medical 
recommendations  have  not  yet  experienced  the  moment  in  their  lives  that  can  make 
them  reconsider  their  attitude  towards  their  condition  and  realize  its  seriousness 
(«Better  never  than  late»). 

Before  presenting  the  results  of  the  interviews  with  the  patients  from  focus- 
group  JV22  it  should  be  noted  that  the  behavior  of  these  patients  varied  a lot.  Patients 
from  the  first  two  groups  were  characterized  by  their  physicians  as  patients  who 
were  not  taking  medications  regularly  and  who  felt  negatively  towards  therapy. 
These  patients  also  felt  negatively  about  the  interviews.  Patients  from  the  third 
group  were  characterized  by  their  physicians  as  patients  who  were  taking  therapy 
regularly  but  who  confessed  during  the  interviews  that  they  did  not  follow  all 
recommendations.  These  patients  were  very  similar  to  those  who  participated  in 
clinical  studies. 

For  the  patients  from  focus-group  JVo2  their  condition  is  «another  stage  in  their 
life»,  lack  not  only  of  health  but  limitations  in  their  professional  lives,  physical 
activities,  strain  on  the  family  budget,  recreational  limitations  - to  sum  up  «invalid 
life-style».  Health  in  their  lives  is  «not  a priority));  priority  is  work  («you  should  live 
by  the  last  day))).  Hospitalization  for  them  is  wasted  time.  Their  condition  makes 
them  think  that  they  can  lose  their  job  as  the  main  source  of  income.  They  do  not 
realize  seriousness  of  their  condition,  preferring  to  think  about  it  as  temporary 
exacerbation.  They  are  certain  that  after  treatment  they  will  return  to  normal  life 
they  are  used  to;  they  completely  deny  existence  of  chronic  conditions.  Therapy  is 
over  for  them  once  they  feel  better  and  begins  again  when  they  feel  worse.  These 
patients  state  that  they  would  like  to  know  more  about  their  condition  in  order  to 
overcome  it,  prevent  complications  but  they  do  nothing  for  this  and  take  no  efforts 
to  get  such  information.  They  justify  their  laziness  by  lack  of  time  in  view  of  work, 
everyday  problems,  forgetfulness  and  absence  of  continuity  between  hospitals  and 
out-patient  services,  lack  of  information  provided  by  out-patient  physicians,  poor 
quality  of  out-patient  health  care  or  its  absence;  they  complain  that  out-patient 
physicians  are  «inexperienced)),  «not  caring)),  «not  interested)).  Patients  from  this 
group  are  not  satisfied  that  there  is  limited  time  for  patient-physician  interaction 
(«you  can’t  do  much  for  7 minutes))),  meaning  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  way 
this  system  functions.  The  change  from  the  hospital  to  out-patient  services  is  «one 
long  ordeal)).  Even  when  their  conditions  gets  worse  they  do  not  seek  help  from  out- 
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patient  services  but  prefer  hospitalization.  Patients  were  asked  why  they  seek 
therapy.  Besides  out-patient  polyclinic  services  there  are  other  options  - private 
clinics,  consultation  services.  Why  they  do  not  look  into  other  options  is  they 
«want»  therapy?  The  response  was  «You  need  financial  resources  to  seek  help  from 
consultation  services,  to  pay  for  this,  one  must  work  and  if  you  work  there  is  no  time 
for  health)).  That  is  their  vicious  circle  and  the  fault  is  not  theirs  but  out-patient 
physicians’.  Patients  of  the  first  two  «unre liable))  groups  stopped  at  that.  They  took 
all  responsibility  for  everything  off  themselves  and  emphatically  and  even 
aggressively  refused  to  talk  about  it  despite  all  efforts  of  the  moderator.  During  the 
interviews  with  the  patients  from  the  third  group  it  became  clear  that  their 
noncompliance  is  conscious  and  marked  by  laziness,  carelessness,  nonchalance  or, 
on  the  contrary,  excessive  selfishness. 

Taking  medications  for  most  patients  is  linked  with  fear  to  get  addicted  and  gain 
«a  bunch  of  other  health  issues))  - «fix  one  thing  and  break  another)).  Feeling  bad 
and  invalid  life-style  is  their  motivation  for  long-term  therapy.  These  patients  state 
that  they  want  to  cooperate  with  their  physician,  take  part  in  medical  decision- 
making, but  out-patient  physicians  «do  not  inspire  confidence));  they  feel  hurt 
because  they  are  not  understood  and  subsequently  refuse  to  receive  therapy.  They 
would  be  satisfied  with  therapy  process  if  they  could  get  sufficient  information 
about  their  condition,  regular  control,  if  the  out-patient  physicians  were  more  careful 
and  attentive.  To  the  question  «lf  you  were  offered  to  participate  in  clinical  study, 
where  you  were  provided  with  sufficient  attention  and  control  - would  you  agree?)) 
the  patients  from  the  third  group  answered  positively. 

Discussion  in  both  groups  was  focused  on  conscious  compliance  with  medical 
recommendations  i.e.  conscious  continuation  of  long-term  therapy.  High  rate  of 
routine  observance  in  the  first  group  (i.e.  low  rate  of  missing  medication  intake)  is 
related  to  conscious  willingness  of  the  patient  to  receive  therapy.  The  issue  of  how 
regular  the  patients  from  the  second  group  took  medications  was  not  discussed 
because  they  refused  follow-up  therapy. 

Discussion 

There  is  certain  dynamics  in  how  chronic  condition  patients  feel  about  their 
condition  [5]  and  this  was  uncovered  in  our  interviews.  Patients  from  both  groups 
show  successive  change  of  clearly  defined  stages  [5]  in  terms  of  their  attitude 
towards  their  condition:  premedical  phase,  stereotype  breaking  phase,  phase  of 
adjustment  to  condition,  surrender  phase,  phase  of  establishing  compensatory 
mechanisms  to  adjust  to  life.  Only  the  patients  from  focus-group  JVol  completely 
experienced  and  lived  through  theses  phases  whereas  the  patients  from  focus  group 
JVo2  are  somewhere  between  stereotype  breaking  phase  and  surrender  phase.  Patients 
from  the  first  group  show  adequate  and  calm  reaction  to  their  condition,  they 
unconditionally  trust  their  physician,  follow  all  medical  recommendations  and  are 
grateful  for  help.  Patients  from  group  JVo2  show  negative  and  destructive  reaction; 
they  either  do  not  take  recommendations  seriously  or  completely  ignore  them,  all 
that  leading  to  adverse  consequences  in  the  future.  Patients  of  this  group  are  most 
likely  something  between  ergopathic  and  anosognostic  types  - they  want  to  be  able 
to  work  and  try  to  ignore  thoughts  about  their  medical  condition. 
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All  patients  show  signs  of  paternalistic  model  of  physician-patient  interaction 
i.e.  physician  is  the  main  part  in  therapy  and  someone  who  takes  all  responsibility. 
Trust  is  physician  is  absolute  and  patents  are  willing  to  do  everything  they  are  told 
by  their  doctor.  But  this  model  functions  differently  in  study  groups.  The  patients 
from  the  first  group  end  up  following  all  recommendations  and  the  patients  from  the 
second  group  feel  that  they  had  not  received  adequate  help  in  a polyclinic,  their  trust 
had  been  undervalued  and  subsequently  they  end  up  refusing  follow-up  treatment. 

Patients  from  both  groups  emphasized  that  out-patient  polyclinic  physicians 
lack  time  for  physician-patient  interaction.  Of  course  patients’  complaints  about 
physicians  and  health  care  system  can  be  justified  by  polyclinic  work  overload, 
understaffed  clinics,  red  tape,  lack  of  necessary  equipment  but  these  complaints  lead 
to  utterly  negative  clinical  and  economic  problems. 

There  are  certain  personal  characteristics  related  to  social  skills  of  the  patients  in 
both  groups.  Patients  participating  in  clinical  studies  - are  intelligent,  quite  easy- 
going people  with  good  communication  skills.  First  two  groups  of  focus  group  2 are 
«unreliable»,  marked  by  internal  personal  attitude  and  negative  attitude  towards 
therapy  since  the  very  beginning.  Patients  from  the  third  group  are  similar  (in  terms 
of  personal  characteristics)  to  the  patients  who  participate  in  clinical  studies.  They 
are  aware  that  the  problem  of  not  following  recommendations  is  their  own  problem; 
they  just  have  not  yet  met  the  right  physician  who  would  inspire  them  to  follow 
long-term  therapy  recommendations  even  in  clinical  studies. 

Cardiovascular  disease  patients’  compliance  depends  on  severity  level  and 
reoccurrence  rate  of  the  condition.  Feeling  of  well-being  encourages  the  patients 
from  the  first  group  to  follow  recommendations  of  the  physician  whereas  the 
patients  from  the  second  group  discontinue  therapy. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  factors  that  influenced  the  results  of  this  study  was  that  the 
patients  for  the  second  group  were  selected  by  their  attending  physicians.  We  can 
assume  that  these  physicians  intuitively  divided  patients  into  two  groups:  more  and 
less  sympathetic.  This  division  can  be  considered  as  ‘intuitive  predictor’  for 
compliance.  On  the  other  hand  - prejudice  of  the  physician  about  patients  can 
inspire  negative  behavior  of  patients  in  the  future. 

Conclusion 

All  patients  show  signs  of  paternalistic  model  of  physician-patient.  The  patients 
from  the  first  group  end  up  following  all  recommendations  and  the  patients  from  the 
second  group  feel  that  they  had  not  received  adequate  help  in  a polyclinic,  their  trust 
had  been  undervalued  and  subsequently  they  end  up  refusing  follow-up  treatment. 
Feeling  of  well-being  encourages  the  patients  from  the  first  group  to  follow 
recommendations  of  the  physician  whereas  the  patients  from  the  second  group 
discontinue  therapy.  Much  depends  on  the  physician,  on  his/her  willingness  and 
ability  to  explain  therapy,  highlight  key  points  and  establish  trust-based  relations 
with  the  patient. 
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AHflPEM  HMKOJIAEBMH  MATBEEB  / ANDREI  MATVEEV 

PA3BMTME  COUMAJlbHOM  MHMUMATMBHOM  JIMHHOCTM  flETEM  B 
CMCTEME  flOnOJlHMTEJlbHOrO  OBPASOBAHMJl 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  AND  INITIATIVE  PERSONALITY 
OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE  SYSTEM  OF  ADDITIONAL  EDUCATION 

AHHOTaiiiin  / Abstract 

B jiaHHOH  CTaxte  na  npHMepe  Kpy>KKa  «3ko  nnioo)  6hjih  npe/tJio>KeHH 
aKonornnecKHe  aKpHH,  HanpaBneHHtie  na  pasBHXHe  coitnajiBHO  HHHpHaxHBHOH 
MOJio/te>KH.  no/tpo6HO  npe/tcxaBneHBi  oxanti  peanHaapHH  aKpHH  «ni[acxHKoe/t», 
KoxopBie  jteMOHcxpnpyiox  Mo/tenB  nyxeM  pemeHHa  sKonoFHHecKHx  npo6iieM. 
flaHHBie  MeponpHHXHH  npHBo/tax  b cbok)  onepe^tB  k ocoanaHHio  pe6eHKOM  caMoro 
ce6H  KaK  copHanBHO  SHaHHMoro,  Bocxpe6oBaHHoro  h noJiHoiteHHoro  rpa>K;iaHHHa 
pecnyGnHKH  KaaaxcxaH. 

In  this  article  on  the  example  of  the  club  ‘Eco  Plus’  ecological  actions  aimed  at 
the  development  of  the  social  initiative  of  the  youth  were  offered.  The  stages  of  the 
implementation  of  the  action  «Plastic  eater»  are  presented  in  detail  and  demonstrate 
the  model  of  the  ways  to  solve  the  environmental  problems.  These  activities  lead  in 
turn  to  the  self-realization  by  the  child  of  himself/herself  as  a socially  significant, 
high  demand  and  full- fledged  citizen  of  the  Republic  of  Kazakhstan. 


TnofiajiBHBie  npofineMti  OKonornn  - o/tna  ns  nanfionee  aKxyantHBix  npofineM 
coBpeMeHHOcxH,  nooxoMy  mKonBHHKaM  c iohbix  nex  neofixo^iHMO  npHBHXt 
6epe>KHoe  oxHomenne  k npnpo^te  n nayunxi,  pasyMHO  HcnontsoBaxt  nayuHtie  n 
xexHHuecKHe  /iocxH>KeHHa  na  finaro  npnpo^tBi  n nenoBeKa,  pasBHXB  XBopnecKO- 
npaKXHHecKHH  coitnantHO  nonesHBiii  noxenpHaji  y /lexeii  jiJm  peajiHsaiiHH  nyxeii 
pemeniia  SHanHMBix  npofincM  okohofhh  [5,  c.  4-7]. 

Jinn  xoFO  uxofiti  BocnnxaxB  OKonoFHuecKyio  hhhhocxb,  cnocofinyio  pemaxt 
coBpeMCHHBie  npofincMBi  okohofhh,  neofixo^iHMO  /taxt  SHannH  no  okohofhh, 
ocHOBBi  noJicBBix  HCCJie^iOBaHHH,  npoBccxH  npaKxnnecKHe  n nccne^tOBaxenBCKne 
saunTHSi,  a xaK>Ke  XBopnecKO-npaKxnnecKne  MeponpHHxna  n coitnaiiBHO  ananuMBie 

aKIIHH  H MHXHHFH. 

Ha  coBpeMCHHOM  3xane  SKOJioFnnecKOFO  ofipasoBanna  cyuiecxByex  mhofo 
nepaspemeHHBix  npofincM  jinfL  peannaaiinn  coitnaiiBHO  HHHiiHaxHBHOFO 
noxeniinana  /rexeii.  Bca  pennooxB  KpnxepnH  opFannayeMBix  Meponpnaxnn  no 
3KOIIOFHH  ocnoBBiBaexcH  na  nx  MaccoBocxn  n XBopnecxBe  6e3  ynexa  coitnajiBno- 
npaKxnnecKoii  snannMocxn.  L|ei[B  n sa^tann  nanie  Bcexo  aficxpaKxnBi,  neaKxyanBnBi, 
ne  nanpannenBi  na  pemenne  KaKHX-nnfio  cyniecxByioniHX  npofineM  n peajiBnBix 
npaKxnnecKHX  3a/ian.  cfiopMa  npoBe/tenna  nanie  npoxo^inx  b BH/ie  cJjecxHBaiiH, 
Konpepxa  n nocnx  xoubko  nnmB  paaBiieKaxeiiBno-noBnaBaxeiiBnBiH  xapaxxep. 

B peayiiBxaxe  cJtopMnpyexca  cnafio  nnniiHaxHBnaH  nnnnocxB  6e3  KpnxnnecKoxo 
MBimnenna,  ne  cnocofinaa  caMocxoHxeJiBno  pemaxB  npaKxnnecKne  aa/rann  n 
npofijieMBI  3KOIIOFHH. 
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Ha  coBpeMeHHOM  axane  PecnyGnHKa  KasaxcxaH  cxohx  Ha  nyxH  paaBHxna 
HeaaBHCHMocxH,  /leMOKpaxHH,  cBo6o^ibi  cnoBa  h KOHKypeHxocnoco6Horo, 
copHanBHo-HHHiiHaxHBHoro  o6mecxBa.  H,  kohchho  >Ke,  6y/iymee  pasBHXHe  h 
npopBexaHHe  cxpaHbi  aaBHCHX  ox  MOJio/ioro  no/ipacxaiomero  noKoneHHa. 

HoaxoMy  pyKOBOjinxeneM  Kpy>KKa  «3ko  nnioo)  b oGpaaoBaxenbHOH 
/leaxenBHOcxH  b CHCxeMe  /lononHHxenbHoro  o6pa30BaHHH  cxaBHnacb  aa^jana 
pasBHXb  y /lexeH  npaKXHHecKHe  HaBbiKH  jinsL  peanHaapHH  pemeHHH  rnoGanbHbix 
aKonoFHHecKHX  npo6iieM  caMocxoaxentHbiMH  ycHnnaMH  iukoubhhkob  Ha 
noKanBHOM  ypoBHe  h xbm  caMbiM  ccJ)opMHpoBaxb  KOHKypenxHyio  h copHanbHO- 
HHHiiHaxHBHyio  nHHHOcxb,  CHOcoGnyio  FJioGanbHO  mhchh  pemaxb  MecxHbie 
noKanbHbie  npoGneMbi.  Bee  npoBojiHMbie  aanaxHa  h MeponpHHXHH  6hijm 
HanpaBneHbi  na  BonnonieHHH  noJiesHbix  npaKXHHecKH-npHKna/iHbix  sajjan. 

J\r!l  peajiHaaiiHH  nocxaBneHHbix  peneH  nepe/i  HananoM  cJjyHKpHOHHpoBaHHH 
/leaxenbHocxH  Kpy>KKa  skohofhh  «3ko  huioo)  KFKH  «/lBopeLi  /lexeii  h 
iOHomecxBa»  Fopo/ia  ^KesKasFHa  Gbm  npoBe/ieH  pHioi  XBopHecKO-npaKXHHecKHX 
ceMHHapoB  «riio6ajibHbie  npoGncMbi  skoiiofhh  - FnaaaMH  ;iexeH»  [2].  Ha  ceMHHape 
/lexHM  6bm  npe^iJio>KeH  caMocxoaxenbHbiH  Bbi6op  npaKXHnecKHx  Mep  jinsL 
peai[H3aLiHH  FnoGajibHbix  npoGneM  skohofhh,  nocxaBJienbi  onbixbi  h 
3KcnepHMeHXbi,  a xaK>Ke  paapaGoxanbi  npoeKXbi  o nyxax  hx  pemeHHH.  TaxHe 
ceMHHapbi-npaKXHKyMbi  jinsL  niKOJibHHKOB  hbjihioxch  ochobhhmh  nyxeBO/iHxeiiHMH 
HO  npoFpaMMe  yneGnoFO  FO/ia.  Hocne  ceMHHapoB  peGaxa  npHcxynaiox  k 
caMocxoHxenbHOMy  Bbi6opy  HHxepecyiomHx  hx  npoOneM  nyxeM  noHCKa 
HHcJjOpMapHH  H HyXCH  HX  peHieHHH,  3HaKOMHXCH  C MHpOBbIM  OHblXOM  HCpCa 
nHxepaxypy,  HHxepnex  pecypcbi  h npe^inaFaiox  cboh  co6cxBeHHbie. 

Kpy>KKOBLiaMH  Gbmo  npoBe/ieHO  MHO>KecxBO  paanHHHbix  aKpHH  h 
MeponpHHXHH,  Ho/iHHMaiomHx  H peHiaiomHx  MHo>KecxBo  3KOJioFHHecKHx  HpoGncM 
MeexHOFo  peFHOHa.  CaMbie  nacymHbie  npoGneMbi  3kojiofhh,  Bbi6paHHbie 
niKonbHHKaMH,  OKaaajiHCb:  KaxacxpocJ)HHecKoe  aaFp^anenne  OKpy>KaionieH  cpe/ibi  h 
CHH>KeHHe  6H0pa3H006pa3HH. 

Ho  cHH>KeHHio  KaxacxpocJ)HHecKOFo  aaFpaaneHHH  0Kpy>KaionieH  cpe^ibi 
peGaxaMH  6hijm  npoBe;ieHbi  cne^iyiomHe  aKiinn: 

1.  Akuhh  «He  neiixe  ;iexH  mohoko  - 6y/iexe  3/iopoBbi!»  nanpaBnena  npoxHB 

HeCaHKLJHOHHpOBaHHOH  XOpFOBUH  MOJIOKOM  B HCHOJIbBOBaHHblX  HUaCXHKOBblX 
GyxbinKax,  Koxopaa  MO>Kex  naneexH  Bpe^i  3/iopoBbio  noKynaxeira  [1]; 

2.  Akhhh  «3xa  pxyxb  - npocxo  >Kyxb!»  no/iHHMaiomaH  npoGneMy  oxcyxcxBHH 
/locxyHHbix  jinfL  HaceneHHH  nyHKXOB  npneMa  pxyxbco/iep>KamHX  jiaMn  [3]; 

3.  Akhhh  «3K0-cyMKH»  nponaxaH/iHpyex  Hacenenne  npoxHB  HcnonbxoBaHHH 
GecHnaxHbix  nnacxHKOBbix  naKexoB,  nyxeM  oGMena  caMocxoaxenbHO  noniHXbix 
peGaxaMH  Maxepnaxbix  MHOxopaaoBbix  cyMOK  na  nonnaxHnenoBbie  naKexbi  b 
MeexHOM  cynepMapKexe  [8,  c.  37]; 

4.  Akuhh  «HHCxbiH  6epeF!»  nanpaBnenna  na  OHHCXKy  npH6pe>KHOH  aoHbi 
MeexHOFO  BojjoxpaHHUHma  ox  Mycopa,  nyxeM  exo  c6opa  h /lajibHenmeH 
yxHUHaapHH  [6]; 

5.  Akuhh  c6opa  h nepepa6oxKH  Maxynaxyphi  b GyMaxy  pynHOH  pa6oxbi,  jijul 
/lanbHenmexo  ee  HcnonbxoBaHHH  b HxxoxoBneHHH  paanHHHbix  no^iJienoK  h 3ko- 
KOHCXpyKpHH  [4]; 
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6.  Akuhh  c6opa  h yxHUHaaiiHH  nnacxHKOBHX  GyxHnoK  «ni[acxHKoe/t»  [9,  c. 
30], 

J\jm  npe/toxBpameHHH  cmiyKemm  6Hopa3Hoo6pa3Ha  b Kpy>KKe  «3ko  njiioc» 
6bijih  npoBe/teHBi  cjie/tyiomHe  aKpHH  h MeponpHHXHa: 

1.  Akuhji  «MajieK  /ioi[>KeH  >khxi>!»  npHBBiBaex  Hacenenne  He  npHHHMaxt 
ynacxHe  b HecaHKpHOHHpoBaHHOH  xoproBUH  h jioBne  HenonoBOBpenoH  pbi6bi  [1 1,  c. 

15]; 

2.  JlexHM  HoneBaa  lUKOntHaH  npaKXHKa  no  Ghohofhh  h SKOJiorHH  Ha  6a3e 
5Ke3Ka3raHCKoro  6oxaHHHecKoro  ca/ia  jinsL  msynemisL,  cnacenna  h coxpaHeHHH 
MecxHOH  cJrnopBi  h cJrayHti  pernona  [10,  c.  48-49]. 

Ha  npHMepe  aKpHH  «ni[acxHKoe/t»  xoxenocB  6bi  no/tpoOno 
npo/teMOHCxpHpoBaxB  cxpyxxypy  no/troxoBKH  h npoBe^tenna  aKpHH  Kpy>KKa  «3ko 
niHoc». 

A)  BtMBJieHHe  npoOneMti  (ncoOxo^tHMo  opraHH30Baxi>  h npoBecxH  ccMHHap  o6 
o^tHOH  H3  SKOnorHHecKHX  npoOneM).  B /laHHOM  npHMepe  3xo  npoOneMa 
3arpa3HeHHH  OKpy>KaiomeH  cpe/tBi,  xaxHM  bh/iom  XBep/tBix  Obixobbix  oxxo/iob  Kax 
HJiacxHKOBBie  OyxBinKH. 

B)  Hohck  nyxeii  pemenna  (hikoubhhkh  npe^tiiaraiox  caMocxoaxenBHO 
BBiOpaHHBiH  nyxB  pemeHHH).  O/ihhm  h3  caMBix  ;iocxynHBix  h HHxepecHBix 
CHOcoOoB  B /laHHOM  cJiyHae  OKaxajica  nynxx  npneMa  nnacxHKOBBix  OyxBiiroK 
«ni[acxHKoe/t».  «ni[acxHKoe/t»  - HHonnaHexHHHH  h3  ^tpyroii  nnaHexBi  nnxaiomHHCH 

HJiaCXHKOBBIMH  OyXBIUKaMH  [12]. 

B)  PemeHHe  npoOneMBi  (jinsL  peanHxaiiHH  aKpHH  peOaxa  paxpaOaxBiBaiox  h 
coHHHaiox  peneBKH,  jihcxobkh  h ceMHHap  - nponaranjiy  jinfL  hikoubhhkob  ropo/ta,  b 
KoxopoM  npe/tnaraiox  noynacxBOBaxB  b aKpHH,  ycxanoBHB  cboh  coOcxBeHHBiH 
nyHKX  npneMa  mracxHKOBon  ynaxoBRn). 

F)  PexyjiBxax  (xbichhh  niracxHKOBBix  OyxBinoK  6bijih  coOpanBi  b niKonax  n bo 
/tBoppe  Ttexen  n lonomecxBa).  Akiihh  npnoOpena  MaccoBBin  xapaxxep,  b Koxopon 
ynacxBOBaiiH  Bce  yKwrejm  ropo/ta,  xannxepecoBaHHBie  b nncxoxe  OKpy>KaionieH 
cpe.HBi. 

Bce  CBipBe,  coOpannoe  Kpy>KKOBiiaMH,  b /rajiBnenmeM  no^tnoxano  yxHnnxaiiHH 
nyxcM  KOHCxpynpoBaHHH  MaccHBHBix  H KpeaxHBHBix  SKO-CKynBnxyp. 

HepBon  KOHCxpyKLrnen  peOax  OBiira  caMaa  BBicoKaa  b Kaxaxcxane  enxa  h3 
njiacxHKOBBix  OyxBiiroK,  nocxpoennaa  b xanyn  noBoro  2012  ro/ta.  Ko  Jtnio 
KOCMonaBXHKH  lOHBie  SKOnorn  coopy/tnnn  KOCMnnecxyio  paxexy.  H y>Ke  no 
xpa^tHiinn  b xanyn  noBoro  2013  ro/ta  h3  paxHBix  pbcxob,  BBipexannBix  h3 
niracxHKOBBix  OyxBinoK,  Kpy>KKOBiiBi  nocxpoHUH  ente  o/tny  neoOBinnyio 
npax/tHHnnyio  enxy,  Koxopaa  pa/iyex  ^nxenen  ropo/ta  MepitanneM  cbohx  apxnx 
omen  [13]. 

Tax  xax  penB  axiinn  nanpaBnena  na  HHcJropMHpoBanne  Macc,  noaxoMy  paOoxBi 
peOax  Obihh  mnpoxo  ocBentenBi  mccxhbimh  CMH.  Tax>xe  onyOnHXOBano 
MHO>xecxBO  cxaxen,  paccxaxoB  n /loxirajiOB  b yKypuanax,  nnxepnex  nx/tannax  n b 
cOopnnxax  xoncJrepeniiHH  no  Ononornn  n axonornn. 

TaxHM  oOpaxoM,  mcxo/ibi  h coocoObi  ne/tarornxn,  ncnoJiBXOBannBie  jinsL 
axonornnecxoro  oOpaxoBanna  mxonBnnxoB  nyxcM  npoBe.neHHa  Bcex 
nepenncireHHBix  axiinn  b Kaaaxcxane,  npHMeHHnncB  BnepBBie.  PeOaxa  b pexyjiBxaxe 
CBoen  coitnanBHOH  HnniiHaxHBBi  pemajin  na  npaxxnxe  rnoOajiBHBie  npoOncMBi 
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3KOJiorHH  B perHOHe.  H nycxb  b MHpoBOM  rjioGanBHOM  MacuixaGe  - 3xo  6y/iex  Bcero 
nHuib  necHHHKa,  xnaBHoe,  hxo  b peayjitxaxe  pe6eHOK  b cbobm  eipe  iohom  Boapacxe 
CMor  nonyBcxBOBaxb  cbok)  anaHHMocxb,  nontay  h Bocxpe6oBaHHocxb  b o6mecxBe 
CBoeii  cxpaHbi.  H,  Kor/ia  pe6eHOK  naHHHaex  omymaxb  Heo6xo^iHMOcxb  upmiwnin 
Mep  no  cnacennio  nnanexbi  ox  Kap^innanbHoro  sarpaanennH  OKpy>KaionieH  cpe^ibi  n 
CHH>KeHHH  6Hopa3Hoo6pa3Ha,  xo  naM  BapocntiM  mo>kho  Sbixb  yBepennbiMH  b 
6y/iymeM  paxBHXHn  n npopBexannH  namen  pecnyGnnKH  KaxaxcxaH. 

^KenaeM  Ka>iyiOMy  6bixb  rpa>K^iaHHHOM  CBoen  po^iHHbi  b caMOM  mnpoKOM 
CMbicne  cJioBa.  Bbixb  copnanbHO  aKXHBHon  hhhhocxbio  cnocoGnon  npnnocnxb 
nontxy  CBoeMy  rocy/iapcxBy  n noMnnxb,  nxo  pemenne  OKonornnecKHX  BonpocoB  b 
CBoen  cxpane,  b cbobm  pernone  - 3x0  /leno  Ka>K^ioro  >KHxeiiH  6e3  HCKmonenna  [7,  c. 
4-7], 
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nPOMSBOflCTBO  no  yrOJlOBHblM  AEJIAM  b othoujehmm 
HECOBEPIUEHHOJIETHMX  HO  YHK  POCCMM  M YKPAMHbl: 
CPABHMTEJlbHO-nPABOBOM  ACHEKT 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CRIMINAL  CASES  IN  RESPECT  OF  JUVENILES  IN 
THE  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE  CODE  OF  RUSSIA  AND  UKRAINE: 
COMPARATIVE  AND  LEGAL  ASPECT 

AHHorauiiiH  / Abstract 

CxaxBH  nocBamena  Hccne^tOBaHHio  yronoBHoro  npoHXBO^tcxBa  b oxHomeHHH 
HecoBepmeHHonexHHx  no  yronoBHo-npoiteccyantHOMy  Ko^teKcy  Pocchhckoh 
c&e/tepaiiHH  n pecnyGnnKH  yKpannBi.  Bbihh  BtMBireHBi  KaK  cxo^tcxBa,  xax  n 
paajiHHHa.  Oco6oe  BKHManne  y/tenanocB  Boapacxy  necoBepmeHHOJiexHHx, 
o6cxoHxein>cxBaM  no^tne^aninx  ycxanoBnennio,  /tonpocy,  ynacxnio  paannnHBix 
Kaxeropnii  Jinii  b /rocy/teBnoM  n cy/teBnoM  nponxBO/tcxBax  c ynacxneM 
necoBepmeHHOJiexHHx. 

The  article  deals  with  studying  criminal  proceedings  in  respect  of  juveniles 
according  to  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code  of  the  Russian  Federation  and  the 
Republic  of  Ukraine.  As  a result  both  similarities  and  differences  have  been  found 
out.  Great  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  age  of  juveniles,  substantiating  the  facts, 
interrogation  and  participation  of  different  individuals  in  pre-trial  procedure  and  in 
criminal  proceedings  with  the  involvement  of  juveniles. 


B PoccHH  B nacxoHUiee  BpcMH  npobneivia  no/tpocxKOBoii  npecxynnocxn 
npnodpexaex  Ba>Knoe  npnopnxexnoe  nanpaBnenne  npaBOBoii  nonnxHKH 
rocy/tapcxBa.  TaKaa  nonnxHKa  /ioi[>Kna  npoBo^tnxBca  c ynexoM  Kax  poccniicKoro 
ontixa  bopubti  c npecxynnocxtio  necoBepmennonexnnx,  xax  n ontixa  aapyboKutix 
rocy.napcxB. 

OjtnHM  H3  Ba>Kni>ix  KpnxepneB,  onpe^tenaiouiHX  ocjrcjreKXHBUocxB  moboro 
3aKono/taxein>cxBa,  hbuhcxch  B03MO>KnocxB  peai[H3auHH  npaB  n CBobo^t  uenoBeKa. 
flpHueM,  3X0  B paBUOH  Mepe  oxnocnxca  Kax  x BnyxpenncMy  rocy.napcxBennoMy 
npaBy,  xax  n x Me>x/iynapo^tnoMy. 

Pocx  npecxynnocxn  necoBepmennonexnnx  b Pocchhcxoh  cpe^tepaunn  - 3xo 
peanHH  namero  BpcMcnn.  E>xero^ino  paccne/tyexcn  bonee  Mnnnnona  npecxynnennS 
c ynacxneM  necoBepmennonexnnx,  xnaunxentnan  nacxt  xoxoptix  oxnocnxcn  x 
xaxeropnn  ocobo  onacntix.  Heobxo^tUMO  ynnxBiBaxB,  nxo  npecxynnocxt 
necoBepmennonexnnx  obycnoBnena  ne  xontxo  obniecounanunBiMH  npobneMaMH, 
no  H npobneMaMH  cjropMnpoBannn  nnunocxH,  nocnmuMH  nn/iHBHjiyanBHBiH 
xapaxxep.  HecoBepmennonexHue  nanbonee  nyxxo  pearnpyiox  na  nxMencHnn, 
npoHcxo/tnuine  b obmecxBe,  no  cpaBnennio  c nnuaMH  cxapmnx  BoxpacxHBix  rpynn. 
IIoaxoMy  npuMenenne  xnannH  o cneuncjrnxe  nnnnocxn  necoBepmennonexHero  b 
xaxoHO/taxentcxBe  n npaBonpuMenuxentnon  npaxxnxe  obnxaxenBHO. 
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HecoBepuieHHOJiexHHe  othochtch  k mmau,  xpeGyiomHM  noBHiueHHoro  ypoBHa 
aamHTBi  CO  cTopoHBi  o6mecTBa  h rocy/tapcxBa.  Oco6yio  aKxyantHocxt  /laHHoe 
xpe6oBaHHe  npnoGpexaex  b ccjtepe  yrojioBHoro  cy/tonpoH3Bo/tcxBa.  C o/ihoh 
cxopoHBi  rocy/tapcxBO  /iohjkho  o6ecneHHBaxB  HcoxBpaxHMOcxt  HaKaaaHHa,  ho  c 
/tpyroH,  /leiiaxb  Bce,  hxoGbi  HecoBepmeHHOJiexHHe  nHpa  hc  Gbihh  npesMcpHo 
xpaBMHpoBaHbi  caMHM  cJ)aKXOM  ocymecxBneHHa  b oxhouichhh  hhx  yronoBHoro 
npecJie/tOBaHHH.  B MnHHMajibHbix  cxaH/iapxHbix  npaBHnax  OpraHHaapHH 
OGte/tHHeHHBix  HapHH,  KacaioutHXCH  oxnpaBJieHHH  npaBocy^tna  b oxhouichhh 
HecoBcpiueHHouexHHx  (IleKHHCKHe  npaBHJia)  [2],  npHMo  yKaaano,  uxo  npaBocyjtue 
B OXHOUICHHH  JJOIDKHO  HBJMXbCH  COCXUBHOH  UaCXbK)  HpOPCCCa  HapHOHaUBHOFO 

pasBHXHa  Ka>iyiOH  cxpanti  b paMxax  BcccxopoHHcro  oGcchcuchhh  copHaubHOH 

CnpaBC^tUHBOCXH  JIJVL  BCCX  HCCOBCpiUCHHOUCXHHX,  OJtHOBpCMCHHO  CO/tCHCXByH, 
XaKHM  o6pa30M,  3amHXC  MOUOJtOKH  H n0^t/tCp>KaHHH  MHpHOrO  HOpa/tKa  B o6mCCXBC 
(n.  1.4).  CucxcMa  npaBocy^tua  b oxhouichhh  hccobcpuichhojicxhhx  HanpaBucna  b 
HcpByio  oucpc^tB  Ha  o6ccncucHHC  GuaroHouyuHa  HccoBcpmcHHOucxHcro  h 
o6ccncucHHH  xoro,  uxo6bi  iuo6bic  Mcpti  box/ichcxbhh  na  hccobcpuichhojicxhhx 
npaBOHapyuiuxcucH  Gbiuh  Bccr/ia  coHXMcpHMti  kuk  c oco6cHHOcxaMH  uhuhocxh 
npaBOHapyuiuxcuH,  xax  h c oGcxoaxcuboxBaMH  npaBOHapyiucHua  (n.  5.1). 

riopa^iOK  npoH3Bo^tcxBa  no  yrouoBHtiM  ^icuaM  b oxhouichhh 
HCCOBCpiUCHHOUCXHHX,  pCrUaMCHXHpOBaHHBIH  TUaBOH  50  YIIK  PtI),  B HOUHOH  MCpC 
cooxBcxcxBycx  xpc6oBaHHUM  MoiytyHapojtHBix  cxaH^iapxoB  h o6ccncuHBacx  /laHHoii 
KaXCrOpHH  UHIl  /lOHOUHHXCUBHBIC  COPHaUBHBIC  H HpaBOBBIC  XapaHXHH. 

np0H3B07tCXB0  HO  yXOUOBHOMy  .HCUy  O npCCXynUCHHH,  COBCpUICHHOM 
HccoBcpuicHHoucxHHM,  ocymccxBuucxcu  B oGipcM  HOpU/lKC,  a B FUaBC  50  YIIK  PcD 
CO/tCp>KaXCU  OCoOcHHOCXH,  BBIXCKaiOmHC  H3  OC060FO  COpUaUBHOFO  CXaXyCa  /laHHOFO 
UHpa. 

HxyucHHC  yFouoBHO-npoitcccyaubHOFO  xaKOHO^taxcubcxBa  xapyOoKHtix  cxpan, 
n03B0UUCX  BBMBUUXB  CFO  /[OCXOHHCXBa  H HC/tOCXaXKH.  IIpaBHUBHO  OPCHHBaXb  H 
cpaBHHBaxB  yKaxaHHBic  HopMbi  YIIK  P®,  onpc/tcuaxt  nanpaBUCHHU  hx 
/laUBHCHIUCFO  COBCpUICHCXBOBaHHU. 

Kax  FOBOpHU  B CBOe  BpCMU  cJipaHliyXCKHH  yUCHBIH  M.  AhCCUB,  CpaBHHXCUBHBIH 
aHauH3  no3Bouucx  uyuuic  yxHaxb  npaBO  cboch  cxpaHbi,  chocoOch  Boopy>KHXi> 
lOpHCXa  H^ICUMH  H apFyMCHXaMH,  KOXOptlC  HCUB3U  HOUyUHXB  /ia>KC  npH  OUCHB 
XOpOUICM  3HaHHH  XOUBKO  COOCXBCHHOFO  HpaBa  [1,  C.  38]. 

20  HouOpu  2012  FO/ta  Bcxynnu  b CHuy  hobbih  Yfouobhbih  npopcccyautHtiH 
KO/tCKC  (YIIK)  YKpaHHbl,  HOUHOCXBK)  MCHUIOUtHH  Cy^tcOnyiO  H CUC/tCXBCHHyiO 
npopc^typy  b cxpanc.  OcoObih  UHXcpcc  b 3xom  nuanc  npc^tcxaBuucx  38  FuaBa  YIIK 

YKpaHHBI  - «YfOUOBHOC  npOH3BO^tCXBO  B OXHOUICHHH  HCCOBCpiUCHHOUCXHHX)). 

B CBU3H  C BI>HUCH3UO>KCHHBIM  HpC/tCXaBUUCX  HHXCpCC  aHaUH3  HCKOXOpbIX 
HOBaUHH  yXOUOBHO-npOltCCCyaUBHOFO  XaKOHO/taXCUbCXBa  YKpaUHBI  C XOUKH  XpCHHU 
npHMCHHMOCXH  B OXCUCCXBCHHOM  HpUBC  H HpaBOHpHMCHHXCUBHOH  HpaKXHKH, 
OCoOcHHO,  B UaCXH  npOPCCCyaUBHBIX  npaB  H XapaHXHH  HCCOBCpUICHHOUCXHHX 
yuacxHHKOB  yxouoBHOFO  cy/tonpoH3Bo^tcxBa. 

1 . COFUaCHO  pOCCHHCKOMy  YIIK  HOpUJtOK  npOH3BO^tCXBa  HO  yFOUOBHBIM  /ICUaM 
B OXHOUICHHH  HCCOBCpiUCHHOUCXHHX,  HpHMCHUCXCU  K UHljaM,  HC  /(OCXHFUIHM 

B03pacxa  BoccMHa/maxH  ucx  (cx.  420  YIIK  PcD)  [3].  B hobom  YIIK  YKpauHBi  mbi 
HaxojtHM  anauoFHUHyio  HopMy.  IIopu/tOK  yxouoBHOxo  cy/tonpoH3BO.HCXBa  b 
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OTHomeHHH  HecoBepmeHHOJiexHHX  - b yronoBHOM  npoHSBO^iCTBe  no  yronoBHbiM 
npecxynnennaM,  coBepmennBiM  nnpaMH,  ne  /locxHrniHMH  BoceMHa/maxnnexHero 
Boapacxa  (cx.  484  YIIK  yKpannBi)  [4],  Ha  Boapacxe  HecoBepmenHOJiexHHX  b 
yKaaanntix  cxpanax  xoxenocb  6bi  ocxanoBHXbCH  no/ipoGnee.  B poccnncKOM  YHK 
(cx.  5 - ocHOBHbie  noHHXHH)  Mbi  Hc  Haxo^iHM  onpc^iejieHHH  HecoBepmeHHOJiexHero, 
a ucxojifL  H3  cxaxBH  420  - noHHMacM  nxo  axo  Jinpo  ne  /tocxHEmne  Boapacxa  1 8 nex 
[3].  Hobbih  YHK  yKpannbi  na  nam  B3riM/l  b 3xom  nnane  hbuhcxch  6oiiee 
npo/iyKXHBHbiM.  B cx.  3 (onpe/ienenne  ochobhbix  xcpmhhob)  mbi  naxo^iHM, 
onpe/tenenne  Majionexnero  nnpa  - 3xo  peOenoK  /lo  14  nex  (n.  11)  n 

HecoBepmeHHonexHero  - Manonexnee  nnpo,  a xaK>Ke  peGenoK  b Boxpacxe  ox  14  .no 
18  nex  (n.  12)  [4]. 

2.  HneM  nantme,  nxo  Kacaexcn  o6cxonxenbcxB,  nonne>KamHX  ycxanoBnennio.  B 
YHK  PCD  HX  xpn  (cx.  421)  [3]: 

1)  Boxpacx  necoBepmenHonexHero,  nncno,  Mecnp  n ron  po>KneHHn; 

2)  ycnoBHn  >kh3hh  h BocnHxannn  necoBepmenHonexHero,  ypoBent 
ncHxnnecKoro  paxBHxnn  n HHbie  ocoGchhocxh  ero  nnHHOcxn; 

3)  BnnnHHe  na  necoBepmenHonexHero  cxapmnx  no  Boxpacxy  nnii. 

Hpn  o6pameHHH  b YHK  yKpannbi  naxonnM,  nxo  nx  nexbipe  (cx.  485)  [4]: 

1)  nonnbie  n BcecxopoHnne  CBenennn  o nnnHocxH  necoBepmennonexHero: 
ero  Boxpacx  (nncno,  Mecnp,  ron  po>KneHHn),  cocxonnne  xnopoBbn  n 
ypoBenb  paxBHxnn,  npyrne  copHanbHO-ncHxonornnecKHe  nepxbi 
nnnHocxH,  Koxopbie  neoGxonnMO  ynnxbiBaxb  npn  HHnHBHnyanHxariHH 
oxBexcxBeHHOcxH  nnn  naOpannH  Mepbi  Bocnnxaxenbnoro  xapaKxepa. 
Hpn  HannnHH  nannbix  o6  yMCXBenHon  oxcxanocxn 
necoBepmennonexHero,  ne  CBnaannon  c ncnxnnecKon  6one3Hbio, 
non>KHO  6bixb  xaK>Ke  ycxanoBneno,  Mor  nn  on  nonnocxbio  ocoxnaBaxb 
BHanenne  cbohx  nencxBnn  n b KaKon  Mepe  Mor  pyKOBonnxb  hmh; 

2)  oxHomenne  necoBepmennonexHero  k coBepmennoMy  hm  nennnio; 

3)  ycnoBHn  >kh3hh  h Bocnnxannn  necoBepmennonexHero; 

4)  HanHnne  Bxpocnbix  noncxpeKaxenen  n npyrnx  coynacxnnKOB 
yronoBHoro  npecxynnennn. 

Anannanpya  yKaxannbie  nonoJKennn,  nonynaeM,  nxo  YHK  yKpannbi  6onee 
nexanbHO  yKaxan  oOcxonxenbcxBa  nonne>KamHe  noKaabiBannio.  Cpenn  hobhx  - 
xaKoe  KaK  oxHomenne  caMoro  necoBepmennonexHero  k coBepmennoMy  hm 
nennnio.  TaK>Ke  6onee  nonno  pacKpbiBaioxcn  CBenennn  o nnnHocxH 
necoBepmennonexHero . 

3.  Bbinenenne  b oxnenbnoe  npoHXBoncxBO  yronoBHoro  nena  b oxHomennH 
necoBepmennonexHero.  /Jannoe  nono>KeHHe,  KaK  b YHK  PcD  (cx.  422),  xaK  n b 
YHK  yKpannbi  (cx.  494)  npaKxnnecKH  coBnajiaiox.  Cxonx  nnmb  oroBopnxbcn,  nxo 
B YHK  yKpannbi  b /lannon  cxaxbe  penb  n^iex  o npaBonapyrnennH.  B hobom  YHK 
yKpannbi  nonnxne  «npecxynneHHe»  pacmnpnexcn  /lo  onpe/ienenna  «yronoBHoe 
npaBonapyrnenne)),  Koxopoe  Bicnionaex  b ce6n  npecxynnenne  n yronoBHbin 
npocxynoK.  yronoBHbin  npocxynoK  - noBaiinn  jinsL  yKpanncKoro 
3aKOHO/iaxenbcxBa,  rnaBHbie  oxnnnnn  - Menbman  cxenenb  xn>KecxH,  ynpomennan 
npope^iypa  npEBnenenna  k oxBexcxBennocxn,  6onee  ryMannbie  Mepbi  npecenenna. 

4.  HpEMenenne  k necoBepmennonexHeMy  no^ioapeBaeMOMy,  oGBnnneMOMy 
Mepbi  npecenenna.  Hpn  pemennH  Bonpoca  o6  naOpannH  Mepbi  npecenenna  k 
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HecoBepuieHHOJiexHeMy  no^toapeBaeMOMy,  o6BHHHeMOMy  /loiDKHa  o6cy>iytaTi>cH 
B03M0>KH0CTI>  OT/iaHH  6X0  nO/t  npHCMOXp  (h.  2 CT.  423  yilK  PcD).  O 3a/iep>KaHHH, 
aaioiioHeHHH  no/t  CTpa>Ky  hjih  npo/tneHHH  cpoKa  co^tep>KaHHH  no/t  CTpa>KeH 
HecoBepuieHHoneTHero  no/toapcBaeMoro,  o6BHMeMoro  HcaaMe/tnHTentHo 
H3BemaioTCH  ero  aaKOHHtie  npe/tcxaBmenH  (h.  3 cx.  423  YIIK  PcD)  [3].  B oxnHHHe 
ox  Hamero  xaKOHO/taxenbcxBa,  b VEpaHHe  - 3a/(ep>KaHHe  h co/tep>KaHHe  no/t 
cxpa>KeH  Moryx  npHMenaxBCH  k HecoBepmeHHOJiexHeMy  hhiub  b cjiynae,  ecnH  oh 
no/to3peBaexcH  huh  o6BHHHexcH  b coBepmeHHH  xH>KKoro  huh  oco6o  xH>KKoro 
npecxynjieHHH  (h.  2 cx.  492  YIIK  yKpaHHti).  O 3a.nep>KaHHH  h b3hxhh  no^t  cxpa>Ky 
HecoBepmeHHonexHero,  xaK  >Ke  KaK  h y nac  (YIIK  Pcp)  HeMe.itJieHHo  HXBemaioxcH 
ero  po/tHxenH  huh  nnpa,  hx  xaMenaiomHe  (h.  3 cx.  492  YIIK  yKpaHHti)  [4]. 

5.  Hxo  KacaexcH  nopa/iKa  BtiaoBa  HecoBepmeHHonexHero  no^toapeBacMoro, 
o6BHHHeMoro?  Ho  YIIK  P®  bbi30b  HecoBepmeHHonexHero  no/toapeBaeMoro, 
o6BHHneMoro,  ne  naxo^tamerocn  no^t  cxpa>KeH,  k cne^tOBaxenio,  /loanaBaxeiHO  ujm  b 
cy/t  npoH3Bo/tHxcn  Hepea  ero  aaxoHHBix  npe/tcxaBHxeneH,  a ecnn 
HecoBepmeHHonexHHH  co^tep>KHxcH  b cneitHanHanpoBaHHOM  yHpe>K/ieHHH  jinsL 
HecoBepmeHHonexHHx  - nepea  a.nMHHHcxpaLiHio  axoro  yHpe>iyteHHH  - cx.  424. 

Ho  YIIK  yKpaHHBi  - HecoBepmeHHonexHHH  no^toapeBaeMtiH  huh  o6BHHneMBiH 
BBiatiBaexcn  cne/toBaxeneM,  npoxypopoM,  cne/tcxBeHHtiM  cy^tbeii  mm  cy^toM  nepea 
ero  po/tHxeneH  hjih  /ipyrnx  aaxoHHBix  npe/tcxaBHxeneH  - cx.  489.  Hobbih  YIIK 
yKpaHHBi  BBen  xaKyio  HOByio  cjinrypy  KaK  - cJie/tcxBeHHBiH  cy^tBa.  3xo  cy^tBa 
nepBOH  HHCXaHpHH,  K HOJIHOMOHHHM  KOXOpOFO  OXHOCHXCn  Cy.He6HBIH  KOHXpOIIB  Uajl 
co6iHo/teHHeM  npaB,  cBo6o/t  h HHxepecoB  nnp  b yronoBHOM  nponaBo^tcxBe. 
Cne/tcxBeHHBiH  cy^tBH  (cne^tcxBeHHBie  cy/tBH)  b cy/te  nepBoii  HHcxanpHn 
HaGnpaexcn  coGpanneM  cy/ten  na  cocxaBa  cy/ten  axoro  cy.ua  [4]. 

6.  ynacxHe  aaKOHHBix  npe^tcxaBHxeiieH  necoBepmeHHonexHHx  no/toapeBaeMBix, 
o6BHHneMBix  B xo^tc  /tocy/te6Horo  npoH3BO/tcxBa  no  yronoBHOMy  ^teny.  3aK0HHBie 
npe/tcxaBHxeiiH  HecoBepmeHHonexHero  no/toapeBaeMoro,  o6BHHneMoro 
/lonycKaioxcn  k ynacxHio  b yronoBHOM  /lene  na  ocHOBaHHH  nocxanoBneHHn 
cne/tOBaxenn,  /loanaBaxenn  c MOMenxa  nepBoro  ^tonpoca  HecoBepmeHHonexHero  b 
KanecxBe  no^toapeBaeMoro  nnn  o6BHHneMoro.  IIpH  BceM  axoM  aaKOHHBiii 
npe^tcxaBHxenB  HMeex  onpe^teneHHBiii  nepeneHB  npaB  (n.  1 cx.  426  YIIK  Pcp).  B 
yilK  YKpaHHBi  /laHHBiH  nepeneHB  npaB  He  aaKpenneH.  KaK  h y Hac  (n.  4 cx.  426 
yilK  pep),  B YKpaHHe  aaKOHHBiH  npe/tcxaBHxenB  MoiKex  6bixb  oxexpaneH  ox 
ynacxHn  b yronoBHOM  ^tene,  ecnn  ero  ynaexHe  MO>Kex  HaneexH  ymep6  HHxepecaM 
HecoBepmeHHonexHero  no/toapeBaeMoro,  o6BHHneMoro  (n.  3 cx.  488  YIIK 
YKpaHHBi). 

7.  Bxo  Kacaexen  y.naneHHn  HecoBepmeHHonexHero  no^tcy^tHMoro  na  aana 
cy/te6Horo  aace^taHnn?  Ho  xo/taxancxBy  cxopoHBi,  a xaK>Ke  no  co6cxBeHHOH 
HHHijHaxHBe  cy.n  Bnpane  npHHnxB  pemenne  o6  y.naneHHH  HecoBepmeHHonexHero 
Ho^tcy/tHMoro  na  aana  cy/te6Horo  aace^taHnn  na  BpeMn  Hccne.HOBaHHn 
o6cxonxenBCXB,  KoxopBie  Moryx  OKaaaxB  na  Hero  oxpHpaxenBHoe  B03.neHCXBHe  (n.  1 

cx.  429  yilK  pep).  Ilocne  BoanpaipeHnn  HecoBepmeHHonexHero  no^tcy^iHMoro  b aan 

cy. ne6Horo  aace^tanna  npe^tce/taxenBcxByiomHH  coo6maex  eMy  b Heo6xo;tHMBix 
oGbomo  h cJiopMe  co/tep>KaHHe  cy/te6Horo  paaGnpaxenBcxBa,  nponcme/tmero  b ero 
oxcyxcxBHe,  h npe^texaBnnex  HecoBepmeHHonexneMy  no^tcy.HHMOMy  bo3mo>khocxb 
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aa/taxb  BonpocH  nHiiaM,  /lonpomeHHtiM  b ero  oxcyxcxBHe  (h.  2 cx.  429  YIIK  PcD) 
[3], 

B HOBOM  YIIK  YKpaHHbi  B oxjiHHHe  ox  Hauiero  yronoBHO-npopeccyajiBHoro 
Ko/ieKca  roBopHxcH  o BpeMennoM  yjianemm  HecoBepmeHHOJiexHero  o6BHHaeMoro 
H3  Sana  cy/ie6Horo  aacenawm.  Cyj\,  BticnymaB  MHenne  npoKypopa,  aamnxHHKa  h 
saKOHHoro  npe/tcxaBHxena  HecoBepmeHHOJiexHero  o6BHHaeMoro,  HMeex  npaBo 
CBOHM  nocxaHOBneHHeM  y/tanHXb  ero  h3  aana  cy/ie6Horo  aacejiamisL  Ha  BpeMa 
Hccne/iOBaHHH  oGcxoaxenbcxB,  Koxoptie  Moryx  HeraxHBHO  hobuhhxb  Ha  Hero  (h.  1 
cx.  495  YIIK  YKpaHHbi).  Ilociie  BoxBpamcHHH  HecoBepmcHHonexHero  o6BHHaeMoro 
npe^ice/iaxeJibcxByiomHH  xnaKOMHX  ero  c pexynbxaxaMH  Hccne^iOBaHHH 
oGcxoHxenbcxB,  npoBe/tcHHoro  b ero  oxcyxcxBHc,  h npe/iocxaBJiHex  eMy 
B03M0>KH0CXb  xajiaxb  Bonpocbi  nHpaM,  Koxopbie  6bmH  /lonpomcHbi  b ero 
oxcyxcxBHc  (h.  2 cx.  495  YIIK  YKpaHHbi)  [4]. 

8.  Eme  o^iHHM  noiio>KHxeiibHbiM  momchxom  YIIK  YKpaHHbi  hbuhcxch  HanHHHC 
CXaXbH  O npOH3BO^lCXBe  paXHHHHOrO  BH/ia  3KCnepXH3  cx.  486  - 3XO  KOMHUCKCHaa 
HCHXonoFO-HCHXHaxpHHecKaH  H HCHXonoFHHecKaa  3KcnepxH3a  no^ioxpeBaeMOFO 
HJiH  oGbhhhcmofo.  B cjiynae  hcoGxo^ihmocxh  jinsL  pemcHHa  Bonpoca  o nanHHHH  y 
HecoBepmcHHonexHeFo  no/io3peBaeMOFo  hjih  oGbhhhcmofo  hchxhhcckofo 
3a6oiieBaHHa  hjih  3a^iep>KKH  hchxhhcckofo  paxBHXHH  h cfo  chocoGhocxh 

HOJIHOCXbK)  HJIH  HaCXHHHO  0C03HaBaXb  BHaHCHHC  CBOHX  /ICHCXBHH  H pyKOBO/lHXb 
HMH  B KOHKpeXHOH  CHXyaLJHH  HaBHaHaCXCH  KOMHJieKCHaa  HCHXOJIOFO- 
HCHXHaXpHHCCKaH  3KCnepXH3a  (h.  1 cx.  486).  J\nSL  BbMCHCHHH  ypOBHa  paXBHXHH, 
.IipyFHX  COIIHajIbHO-HCHXOJIOFHHCCKHX  HCpX  JIHHHOCXH  HeCOBCpmCHHOHeXHeFO 

Ho^ioxpeBaeMOFO  hjih  o6BHHaeMOFO,  Koxopbie  hcoGxo/ihmo  ynnxbiBaxb  npn 
HaXHaHCHHH  HaKaXaHHH  H H36paHHH  MCpbl  BOCHHXaXCJIbHOFO  XapaKXepa,  MOJKCX 
6bixb  HaxHaHCHa  ncHxoJioxHHecKaa  3KcnepxH3a  (h.  2 cx.  486)  [4]. 

9.  Ox/ieJibHO  cxoHX  CKaxaxb  o npHHy/iHxeJibHbix  Mcpax  BocnnxaxeJibHbix 
xapaKxepa  npHMCHHeMbix  k HecoBcpmeHHOJiexHHM.  B poccHHCKOM  yxojioBHOM 
npopecce  /laHHbie  Mcpbi  npHMCHHioxcH  ccjih  npn  paccMoxpcHHH  yxonoBHOxo  nena  o 
npecxynjicHHH  He6ojibmoH  hjih  cpe/tHCH  xhjkccxh  6y/iex  ycxanoBJicHo,  hxo 
HecoBcpmeHHOJiexHHH,  coBepniHBniHH  3x0  npecxynjicHHC,  mojkcx  6bixb  HcnpaBJien 
6e3  npHMeHCHHH  yxoJiOBHOFO  HaKaxaHHa,  xo  cy^i  npcKpamaex  yxoJiOBHoe  /lejio  b 
oxHomcHHH  xaKOFo  HecoBepmeHHOJiexHCFo  h npHMCHHex  k HeMy  npHHyjiHxejibHyio 
MCpy  BOCHHXaXCJIbHOFO  B03/ieHCXBHa  (h.  1 cx.  431  YIIK  PcD)  [3].  EcJIH  bo  BpCMH 
/locy/ie6HOFo  paccjie/ioBaHHH  npoKypop  npn/iex  k BbiBo^iy  o bo3mo>khocxh 
HcnpaBJicHHH  HecoBepmeHHOJiexHCFo,  Koxopbiii  oGbhhhcxch  b coBcpnicHHH 
BnepBbie  yxoJiOBHOxo  npocxyoKa,  npecxynjicHHa  He6oJibmoH  xhjkccxh  hjih 
HCOCXOpOJKHOFO  HpCCXynjICHKH  CpC^tHCH  XHJKCCXH  6e3  npHMCHeHHH  yXOJIOBHOFO 
HaKaxaHHH,  oh  cocxaBJMCx  xo^iaxaiicxBO  o npHMCHCHHH  k HecoBcpmcHHOiiexHeMy 
oGBHHHCMOMy  npHHy.HHxeJibHbix  Mcp  BOCHHXaXCJIbHOFO  xapaKxepa  h HanpaBJiaex 
CFO  B cy/i  (h.  1 cx.  497  YIIK  YKpaHHbi)  [4]. 

10.  Hy  a HanocJie.HOK,  xoxcjiocb  6bi  CKaxaxb  o npoBcjieHHH  /lonpoca  no  YIIK 
P®  H pecnyOjiHKH  YKpaHHbi.  TaKoe  cjic^icxhchhoc  /ichcxbhc  KaK  .nonpoc,  hbjmcxch 

BCCbMa  paCnpOCXpaHCHHblM  H OCjlcJlCKXHBHblM  CHOCoOoM  CoOnpaHHH  .HOKaXaXCJIbCXB. 

B xojKc  BpcMa  /lonpoc  HccoBcpmeHHOJiexHeFo  no^toxpcBacMOFo,  oObhhhcmofo, 
CBH/texcjiH  HJIH  noxepneBineFo  npe^icxaBJiHcx  co6oh  cjiojkhoc  h MHOFoipannoe 
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cne/tcTBeHHoe  /teiicTBHe,  Koxopoe  xpeGyex  ox  coxpy;iHHKa  npaBooxpaHHxenBHtix 
opraHOB  0C060H  H xmaxenBHOH  no/troxoBKH. 

ynacxHe  ne/tarora  (ncHxonora)  b yroJiOBHOM  cy/tonpoH3BO/tcxBe  oGycnoBneno 
Heo6xo/tHMocxbio  ynexa  BoapacxHtix  (npe>K/ie  Bcero  ncHxojioxHHecKHx) 
oco6eHHocxeH  HecoBepmeHHOJiexHHx  npn  npoBe/teHHH  cne/tcxBeHHtix  /leiicxBHH  b 
HacxHocxH  /(onpoca  h HBiwexca  Ba>KHOH  /tononHHxenBHoii  rapaHXHeii  npaB  h 
HHxepecoB  HecoBepmeHHOJiexHHx  cyGiexxoB  yronoBHo-npoiteccyantHtix 
npaBooxHomeHHH. 

/lonpoc  HecoBepuieHHonexHero  no/toapeBaeMoro,  o6BHHHeMoro  no 
poccHHCKOMy  aaKOHojtaxenbcxBy  ne  Mo>Kex  npo;toiDKaxbCH  6e3  nepeptiBa  6oiiee  2 
nacoB,  a b oGmen  ci[o>khocxh  Gonee  4 nacoB  b jienb  (cx.  425  YIIK  PcD).  B /lonpoce 
HecoBepmeHHonexHero  no^toapeBaeMoro,  o6BHHHeMoro  ynacxByex  aamnxnnK, 
KoxopbiH  BnpaBe  aajjaBaxb  eMy  Bonpocbi,  a no  OKonnannn  ;ionpoca  anaKOMHXbca  c 
npoxoKonoM  n /lenaxb  aaMenanna  o npaBnntnocxH  n nonnoxe  c/tenanntix  b neM 
aanncen  (n.  2 cx.  425  YIIK  PcD),  TaK>Ke  b /lonpoce  necoBcpmennonexnero 
no^toapcBaeMoro,  oGBnnaeMoro,  ne  /locxHrniero  Boapacxa  mecxnajmaxn  Jiex  nnGo 
.HOCXHrniero  3x0x0  Boapacxa,  no  cxpa.naiomero  ncnxnnecKHM  paccxponcxBOM  nnn 
oxcxaioniero  b ncnxnnecKOM  paaBHxnn,  ynacxne  ne^tarora  nnn  ncnxonora 
o6H3axein>no  (n.  3 cx.  425  YIIK  PcD)  [3]. 

Bxo  >Ke  KacaexcH  necoBepmennonexnnx  noxepneBmnx  b poccnncKOM 
yronoBnoM  cy/tonpoH3BO/tcxBe,  xo  b YIIK  PcD  na  nnx  oxbo/ihxch  Bcero  nnnit  xpn 
nopMBi  (cx.  188,  191  n 280)  [3]  perynnpyioninx  nx  ynacxne.  Ho  /ta>Ke  /jannBie 
nopMBi,  B anannxeiiBno  Mentmen  cxenenn  oOecnennBaiox  ocoObih  cxaxyc 
yKaaanntix  ynacxnnKOB  yronoBnoro  npopecca,  neM  nopMti,  Koxoptie 
pernaMenxnpyiox  npaBa  n aaKonntie  nnxepecti  necoBepmennonexnnx 
no^toapenaeMBix  n oOBnnneMBix. 

Ho  YHK  YKpannBi  /lonpoc  necoBepmennonexnero  no/toapenaeMoro  hjih 
oOBHnaeMoro  ocymecxBiMexcH  b npncyxcxBnn  aamnxnnKa  (cx.  490),  a xaK>Ke,  ecjin 
necoBepmennonexnnn  ne  /locxnr  mecxna^maxnnexnero  Boapacxa  hjih  ecJin 
necoBepmeHHonexHHH  npnanan  yMCXBenno  oxcxajibiM,  na  ero  /tonpoce  no 
pemennio  cne/tOBaxenn,  npoxypopa,  cne/tOBaxenn  cy^ttn,  cy/ta  nnn  no  xo/taxancxBy 
aamnxHHKa  oOecnennBaexcn  ynacxne  aaKonnoro  npe.ncxaBHxeira,  ne^tarora  nnn 
ncHxoJiora,  a b cnynae  neoOxo^tHMOcxn  - Bpana  (n.  1 cx.  491)  [4]. 

B HOBOM  YHK  YKpaHHbi  Kax  n b cxapoM  (YHK  yKpanHbi  ox  28  /teKaOpn  1960 
[5])  - ynacxne  ne/tarora,  aaKonnbix  npe/tcxaBHxenen,  Bpana  aaBHcnx  ox 
ycMoxpennn  cJie/tOBaxeiM,  npoxypopa  (cy^ttn  n cy^ta  - axo  noBan  nopMa)  n no 
xo/taxancxBy  aamnxnnKa.  Hobbim  aBJinexcn  nnmi,  xo,  nxo  ynacxBOBaxt  MO>Kex  - 
ncHxonor.  HoaxoMy  .nannan  nopMa  yKpanHCKoro  aaKono^taxeira  npe/tcxaBnnexcH 
naM  ne  coBceM  coBepmennon. 

TaK>Ke  xonexcH  ocxanoBHXBcn  n na  .nonpoce  Majionexnnx  n 
necoBepmeHHonexHHX  nnii.  Cornacno  (n.  1 cx.  226  YHK  yKpannBi)  [4]  .nonpoc 
Majionexnero  nnn  necoBepmennoiiexHero  nnpa  npoBo^tnxcn  b npncyxcxBnn 
aaKOHHoro  npe.ncxaBHxeiM,  ne^tarora  nnn  ncnxonora,  a npn  neoOxojtHMOcxn  - 
Bpana.  HoanxnBHBiM  momchxom  nBnnexcn  xo,  nxo  b /lonpoce  npnnnMaex  ynacxne 
ne^taror  (ncnxonor).  BontmnM  nniocoM  XBnnexcn  n xo  nxo,  aaKono/taxent 
yKpannBi  npejtycMoxpen  ynacxne  aaKonnoro  npe/tcxaBHxenn,  ne/tarora,  ncnxonora, 
Bpana  b cne^tcxBennBix  (poaBicKHBix)  .nencxBnnx  npn  ynacxnn  Manonexnero  nnn 
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HecoBepuieHHOJiexHero  Jimia  (ex.  227  YIIK  YKpaHHbi)  [4].  Ho  (h.  2 cx.  226)  [4]  - 
/lonpoc  MajioJiexHero  hjih  HecoBepmeHHOJiexHero  Jinpa  ne  MO>Kex  npo/ionJKaxbca 
6e3  nepeptiBa  CBepx  o/iHoro  naca,  a b penoM  - CBbime  /iByx  nacoB  b /lenb.  Ha 
/laHHBffl  MOMOHX  3X0  MHHHMaUBHOe  KOUHHeCXBO  BpeMOHM  CpC/lH  BCOX  YHK  CHF, 
Koxopoe  OXBO/IHXCH  Ha  /(onpoc  HecoBepmeHHOnexHero  jiHpa,  Ha  nam  Barna/i  aanuasi 
HopMa  SLBJineTCfL  HOJioJKHxenBHOH,  xaK  KaK  B cpe/iHeM  npHMepHaa 
cocpe/ioxoHeHHocxb  HecoBepmeHHonexHHx  npn  /lonpoce  Kax  paa  BapbHpyexca  b 
npe^ienax  o^ihofo  naca. 

TaxHM  o6pa30M,  hcxo/ih  h3  anajinaa  yronoBHO-npopeccyanbHoro  KO/ieKca 
PoCCHH  H YKpaHHbl  6bII[H  BBMBHeHbl  KaK  CXOJICXBa,  XaK  H paaHHHHa  B 
npoH3Bo/icxBe  HO  yronoBHbiM  jienaM  HecoBepmeHHonexHHx.  Hcxo/ih  h3 
BbimeH3Jio>KeHHoro  nexpyjiHO  aaMexHXb,  hxo  ana^nxenBHaH  nacxb  noiio>KeHHH 
HOBoro  YHK  YKpaHHbi  b Gonbmeii  cxenenn  cooxBexcxByiox  npHHiiHnaM 
EBponeiicKOH  KoHBeHpHH  o aamnxe  npaB  HenoBexa  h ochobhbix  cboGo^i,  b 
HacxHocxH  - npHHiiHny  npaBOBOH  onpe^ieneHHOcxH,  hxo,  b cbok)  onepe^ib, 
no3Boiraex  c/ienaxb  bbibo^i  o npHMeHHMOcxH  b TtanbHenmeM  yKpaHHCKoro  ontixa 
aaKOHOXBopneexBa  h npaBonpHMeHHxenBHOH  npaxxHKH  b penax 
coBepmeHcxBOBaHHH  oxenecxBeHHbix  npopeccyanbHbix  MexannaMOB  o6ecneHeHHH 
npaB  ynacxHHKOB  npopecca,  b xom  HHCne  h HecoBepmeHHonexHHx. 
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ryJlbHYP  BOJIATOBHA  EHCEBAEBA,  ryJlbHYP  >KAKCblBAEBHA 
TYJIEYBAEBA/  GULNUR  YENSEBAYEVA,  GULNUR  TULEUBAYEVA 

HEKOTOPblE  BOnPOCbl  MMnJIEMEHTAUMM  KOHBEHUMM  OOH 
nPOTMB  TPAHCHAUMOHAJlbHOM  OPrAHMSOBAHHOM 
nPECTYnHOCTM  B yrOJlOBHOM  SAKOHOflATEJlbCTBE  (HA 
nPMMEPE  PECnVBJlMKM  KA3AXCTAH  M POCCMMCKOM  OEflEPAUMM) 

SOME  IMPLEMENTATION  ISSUES  OF  THE  UN  CONVENTION  AGAINST 
TRANSNATIONAL  ORGANIZED  CRIME  IN  THE  CRIMINAL  LEGISLATION 
(A  CASE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  KAZAKHSTAN  AND  THE  RUSSIAN 
FEDERATION) 

AHHOTaiiiin  / Abstract 

B cxaxBe  paccMaxpHBaioxcH  neKoxopBie  Bonpocti  HMnneMeHxapHH 
riaHepMCKOH  KoHBeHpHH  npOXHB  XpaHCHapHOHaUBHOH  OpraHHSOBaHHOH 
npecxynHocxH  b yroJiOBHOM  saKOHO^taxenBCXBe  (na  npHMepe  PecnyGnHKH 
Kaaaxcxan  h Pocchhckoh  cDe/tepapHH).  B HacxHocxH  paccMaxpHBaexca  xaKoii  bh^i 

HaKaSaHHH  KaK  KOHcJ)HCKaiIHH  HMymeCXBa,  KaK  O^IHH  HS  3cJ)cJ)eKXHBHBIX  MeXaHHSMOB 

6opij6bi  c xpaHCHapHOHanBHOH  npecxynnocxBio.  AnajiHanpyioxcH  Bonpocti  Bhijianm 
npecxynHHKOB,  Me>K^iyHapo/tHoro  coxpy/iHHHecxBa,  Mep,  HanpaBneHHtix  na 
npe/tynpe>K^ieHHe  oxMBiBaHM  npecxynntix  /loxo/tOB. 

In  the  article  some  implementation  issues  of  Palermo  Convention  against 
Transnational  Organized  Crime  in  the  criminal  legislation  (a  case  of  the  Republic  of 
Kazakhstan  and  the  Russian  Federation)  are  considered.  In  particular,  such  type  of 
punishment  as  the  confiscation  of  the  property  - one  of  the  most  efficient 
mechanisms  to  combat  transnational  crime  is  studied.  The  issues  of  extradition, 
international  cooperation  and  measures  aimed  at  the  prevention  of  money  laundering 
are  analyzed. 

BBefleHne 

KaK  fitmo  oxMeneHO  na  XII  KoHxpecce  OOH  no  npe^tynpoK/rennio 
npecxynnocxH  n yronoBHOMy  npaBocyjtmo  (2010  r.),  oprannaoBaHHaH 
npecxynnocxB  npeBpaxHnact  b bh/i  ^reaxeiiBHOcxH,  MaKposKonoMnnecKne  acneKxti 
Koxopoii  cpaBHHMBi  c HapnoHajiBHBiM  /loxo/iOM  MHOFHX  cxpaH  H xoBapoofiopoxoM 
Kpynnenmnx  Kopnopapnii  Mnpa.  B caMtie  xpypHtie  BpcMcna  Kpnanca,  Korpa  fianKH 
cnncBiBajiH  yOtixKH  pecaxKaMH  MHJiJinappoB  pomiapoB,  MHorne  na  nnx  6hijm 
«cnaceHBi»  pentraMH  oprannaoBaHHOH  npecxynnocxn  [4]. 

B.  A.  Homokohob,  oiteHHBaa  cocxoanne  fioptfiti  c opraHnaoBaHHon 
npecxynnocxBio  (OH)  n Koppynpnen  b Pocchh,  oxMenaex,  nxo  npnHHMaeMBie 
Mepti,  pa>Ke,  necMoxpa  na  ncKoxopyio  aKXHBHaapmo  nontixoK  rocypapcxBennoro 
npoxHBopeiicxBHH  KoppynpnH,  euie  b penoM  hbho  neapeKBaxHti  CKnaptiBaiouieHCH 
KpHMHHanBHOH  CHxyapHH  H onent  cnafio  ynnxtiBaiox  cooxBcxcxByiouiHe  nayuHtie 
peKOMenpapnn.  Homhmo  nponero,  ceropna  neofixopuM  KOMnneKcntm  ananna  n 
nocxoHHHBiH  MOHHXopHHr  cocxoHHHH  opraHHaoBaHHOH  npccxynHocxH  pna 
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BHpa6oTKH  Ha  3TOH  OCHOBB  a^JCKBaXHtlX  MCp  HpOTHBO/ieHCTBHa.  Be3  yHaCTHS 
HayHHBix  yHpe>K/ieHHH,  npocJ)eccHOHajii>HBix  SKcnepxoB  3xa  pa6oxa  HeB03M0>KHa. 
flo  CHX  nop  B cxpaHe  oxcyxcxByex  MouiHaa  h nocne/iOBaxenBHaH,  naynno 
oOocHOBaHHaa  cxpaxerna  GoptOti  c opraHH30BaHHOH  npecxynHocxtio  [9,  c.  38;  3]. 

AHajiMS  xpaHCHaMMOHajibHOM  opraHMSOBaHHOM  npecxynHOCTii 

PecnyGnHKa  Kaaaxcxan  paxHcJjHpHpoBajia  KoHBeHpHio  OOH  npoxHB 
xpaHCHapHOHanBHOH  opraHH30BaHHOH  npecxynHocxH  [5],  Ecxt  paantie 
Me>K/iyHapo/iHBie  oGHaaxenBCXBa.  O^ihh  CBaaaHti  c MopaxopneM  na  CMepxHyio 
KaxHB,  a /ipyrne  - c peanHaapHeH  penoro  KOMHneKca  aHXHMac|)H03HBix  Mep. 
Hmchho  c hx  noMomtio  no6e^iy  b OoptGe  c MacJ)HeH  mo>kho  o/iep>Kaxi>  h 6e3 
npHMeneHHH  pa/iHKajitHBix  cpe/icxB.  /JeiicxByiomee  xaKOHo/taxenBcxBo  /ioi[>kho 
6bixi>  «oxpeMOHXHpoBaHo»  He  b ^lyxe  nonynHcxcKHx  jioxyHxoB,  a no 
Me>K/iyHapo^iHO-npaBOBBiM  Hepxe>KaM.  Kax  oxMenaex  H.  III.  EopnaniBHUH: 
«yroiiOBHoe  3aKOHO/iaxeiHjCXBO  ne  Bcer/ia,  na  nam  B3rjia.H,  paxBHBaexca  na  ocnoBe 
nayKH,  a na  ocnoBe  pecJjneKCHH  BnacxeH.  HonHXHKa  nopoH  /laBHX  npaBO,  najio  6bi 
Hao6opox»  [1]. 

B nepByio  onepe^it  3xo  npe^inonaraex  npHne/ienne  b cooxBexcxBHe  c 
noiio>KeHHHMH  KOHBeniiHH  OOH  HapHOHajiBHoro  xaKOHO^taxenBCXBa,  npHneM  ne, 
xonBKO  yronoBHoro,  yronoBHO-npoiieccyajiBHoro,  onepaxHBHO-po3BicKHoro  h 
a/iMHHHCxpaxHBHoro  [10].  HanpHMep,  b KoHBeniiHH  OOH  npoxHB  KoppynpHH 
co/iep>KaxcH  b nncne  nponnx  xpe6oBaHHH  k xocy/iapcxBaM-yHacxHHKaM  npHHHXB 
Ha/iJie>KamHe  Mepti  no  oGecnenennio  npoxpannocxH  n oxnexHocxn  b ynpaBneHnn 
nyGnHHHBiMH  cJjHHancaMH.  TaxHe  Mepti  71oi[>khbi  oxBaxtiBaxt  npopejiypti 
yxBep>K^ieHHa  HaiinonaiiBHoro  6io^i>Kexa,  CBoeBpeMennoe  npe^iocxaBnenne  oxnexoB 

0 nocxynneHHHX  n pacxo/iax,  CHCxeMy  cxan/iapxoB  6yxrajixepcKoro  ynexa  n ay/inxa 
H CBHxaHHoro  c 3XHM  Ha^i3opa.  Hpe^inoJiaraexcH  xaK>Ke  ocymecxBHXt  neoGxo/iHMBie 
Mepti  B peiMX  cJ)opMHpoBaHHH  Ha^iJie>KamHX  CHCxeM  BaxynoK,  /iocxH>xeHHH 
Gontmen  npoapannocxH  cJjHHancnpoBaHHH  nojinxnnecxnx  napxnn  n npope/iyp 
ox6opa  xaHjiH^iaxyp  na  naOnpaeMBie  nyGnnnnBie  /ioi[>xhocxh,  BtipaGoxxn 
Ha^inejxamnx  MexannaMOB  ox6opa  n no/iroxoBxn  cnepnaiiHcxoB,  xoxoptie  mofjih 
6bi  aaHHMaxB  nanGonee  yHBBHMBie  c xonxn  apenna  xoppyrninn  nyGnnnHtie 
/loi[>xHocxH,  H MHoroe  /ipyroe. 

Hxo  >xe  xacaexcH  KonBeniinn  OOH  npoxHB  xoppyrninn,  xo  ona  nanpaBnena, 
npe>x/ie  Bcero,  na  BBMBneHne  n npecenenne  MeJxjiynapo^iHBix  nepeBO/iOB 
HexaxoHHO  npnoGpexennBix  axxHBOB  nyxeM  npHocxaHOBnenna  onepapnii 
(3aMopa>XHBaHHH),  apecxa,  xoHcJjHcxaiiHH  n BOXBpamennH  /ioxo/(ob  ox 
npecxynneHHH. 

flMCKyCCMB 

O^iHOBpeMeHHO  c BBe^ienneM  noJio>xeHHH  no  jEnGepajinBaiinn  yronoBHoro 
Baxono/iaxenBOXBa  b Pocchhcxoh  cDe/tepaiinn  oxMeneH  xaxon  nncxnxyx  naxasannH, 
xax  xoHcJjHcxaiiHH  HMymecxBa.  KoHcJjncxaiiHH  xaMenena  na  mxpacJ)Bi  ox  500  xtic.  ^lo 

1 MUH.  pyGnen.  OxMena  noJio>xeHHH  YronoBHoro  xo^iexca  Pocchhcxoh  cDe/tepapHn 
(YK  P<t>)  o xoHcJ)HcxaiiHH  HMymecxBa  napymaex  oGHBaxenBCXBa  Pocchh  ho 
Me>x/(yHapo^(HBiM  ^loroBopaM:  b paxHcJjHpHpoBaHHOH  P®  KoHBeniiHH  CoBcxa 
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EfipOnH  o6  OTMHBaHHH,  BBMBHeHHH,  HStHTHH  H KOHcJjHCKapHH  /(OXO/lOB  OT 
npecxynHOH  /teaxenBHOcxH  no/i  «/ioxo/iOM»  noHHMaexca  moQan  MaxepHanBHaa 
BBiro/ia,  nonyHeHHaa  b peaynBxaxe  coBepmeHHH  npecxynneHHH.  B KOHBeHpHax 
OOH  npoxHB  xpaHCHapHOHajiBHOH  opraHHaoBaHHoii  npecxynnocxH  h KoppynpHH 
noHHXHe  «/ioxo;iBi  ox  npecxynneHHa))  oxHanaex  nioGoe  HMymecxBO, 
npHo6pexeHHoe  huh  nonynenHoe  np^Mo  huh  kocbchho  b peaynBxaxe  coBepmeHHH 
KaKoro-nHSo  npecxynneHHH  (a  3xo  /lancKO  He  BemecxBCHHBie  /lOKaaaxentcxBa)  [10]. 

TaKHM  o6pa30M,  ^lo  BHeccHHH  HonpaBOK  B YK  P®  B 7ieKa6pe  2003  r.  yaocxt 
SHaneHHH  xepMHHa  «/ioxo;i  ox  npecxynneHHH)),  noHHMaeMoro  khk  «BemecxBeHHoe 
/lOKaaaxenbcxBO))  h HcnonbayeMoro  b xhkom  CMbicne  b YronoBHO-npoiieccyanbHOM 
KO^lCKCe  P®  (YIIK  P®),  KOMHeHCHpOBanaCB  nOnOHCCHHCM  O KOHcJ)HCKaiIHH 
HMymecxBa  b nameM  nee  YK.  BneceHHbie  b YK  P®  nonpaBKH,  o^inaxo,  HapymnnH 
6anaHC  MOK^iy  /iByMH  KojiCKcaMH,  ox6pocHB  Pocchio  na  o6oHHHy  Menc/iyHapo^iHoro 
coxpy/iHHHecxBa  b 6opb6e  c opraHHsoBaHHOH  npecxynHocxbio  h KoppyniiHeH.  C 

BBe^lCHHCM  HOBapHH  cJjaKXHHCCKH  COHinH  Ha  HCX  MHOFHC  Hpope/iypbl 
coxpy/iHHHecxBa  b o6nacxH  KOHcJ)HCKaiiHH,  ocoGchho  b naexH  pacnopH>KeHHH 
KOHcJ)HCKOBaHHbIMH  .HOXO^iaMH  H HMymeCXBOM.  B CnyHaC  C XeMH  HCe  yKpa/ieHHbIMH 

100  MnH.  .nonnapoB  3xo  oananaex,  nxo  nocne  ynnaxti  mxpacj)a  h ox6biBaHHH  epoxa 
HaKaaaHHH  npecxynHHK,  KoxoptiH  npe/iycMoxpHxenbHO  nono>KHn  noxnmeHHbie 
cpe^icxBa  Ha  cnex  b 3apy6e>KHOM  6aHKe,  cmohccx  hmh  chokohho  nonb30BaxbCH  [10]. 

no3XOMy  BoccxaHOBneHHe  nonoHCCHHH  o KOHcJjHCKapHH  HMymecxBa  b YK  P®  h 
BcxpaHBaHHe  MOK/iynapo/iHO-npaBOBbix  MexaHH3MOB  KOHcJjHCKapHH  B YIIK  P®  - 
3X0  0/iHa  H3  6nH>KaHmHX  aajian  poccHHCKHX  npaBOBe/iOB. 

Ho  .naHHbiM  A.  H.  r ypoBa,  ymep6  ox  okohomhhcckhx  npecxynneHHH  b 2007  r. 
coexaBHn  282  Mnp^j.  py6.  Eocy/iapcxBO  Bbi/ienHno  /inn  6opb6bi  c hhmh  684  Mnp/i. 
py6.  06maH  BenHHHHa  noxept  rocy/iapcxBa  ^locxHrna  1 xpnn.  py6.  KoHcJ)HCKOBaHO 
>Ke  HMymecxBa  na  35  Mnn.  py6.,  b xom  nnene  xpn  cxaptix  xpaxxopa,  oneKxpHnecKHe 
niHypbi,  MoGnnbHbie  xenecJ)OHbi.  Bnnnbi,  hxxbi,  caMonexbi  h nponne  axxHBbi 
KpHMHHanbHbix  onnrapxoB  cpe/iH  KOHcJ)HCKOBaHHoro  HMymecxBa  He  xnanaxcH  [6]. 

B 2003  r.,  /lo  HCKmoneHHH  KOHcJjHCKapHH  HMymecxBa  Kax  Bujia  naxaxaHHH 
pecJ)opMOH  ox  8 .nexa6pH  2003  r.,  ona  6bina  HaananeHa  b 16  663  cnynaHX.  3axeM  xpn 
ro^ia  (2004,  2005,  2006  rr.)  He  6bino  hh  ojihoh  xoHcJ)HcxaiiHH.  Ha  3xom  cJ)OHe  xpn 
xoHcJjHcxapHH,  HMCBniHe  Meexo  B 2007  r.,  - hbhbih  nporpecc.  B penoM  >xe  HanHpo 
6ecnpepepeHXHoe  oxMbiBaHne  npecxynHbix  poxopoB  noepepexBOM  cJ)epepanbHoro 
xaxoHopaxenbcxBa.  Heyncenn  na  3xo  h 6bina  nanpaBnena  pecJ)opMa  [7]? 

Kax  cnpaBepnHBO  yxaxbiBaex  H.  ®.  KyanepoBa,  eenn  xoHcJ)HcxapHH  HMymecxBa 
He  6ypex  BOXBpamena  b YK  P®  xax  bhp  naxaxaHHH,  nono>xeHHH  o hch  b BHpe 
yronoBHO-npaBOBOH  Mepti  ponacHbi  6i>ixb  nxMeHCHbi  b cooxbcxcxbhh  c 
paXHcJ)HpHpOBaHHbIMH  PoCCHCH  KoHBCHpHeH  HpOXHB  XpaHCHapHOHanbHOH 
opraHH30BaHHOH  npeexyHHoexH  (b  2004  r.)  h KonBenpHCH  npoxHB  xoppynpnn  (b 
2006  r.). 

KoHCXHxypHOHHbiH  Cyp  P®  B onpepencHHH  ox  8 nionn  2004  r.  N 251-0, 
npHMO  yxaxan,  nxo:  «HopMa,  copep>xamaHCH  b nynxxe  1 naexH  xpexten  cxaxbH  81 
YHK  PoccHHcxoH  ®epepapHH  (nynxx  1 cxaxbH  86  YHK  PC®CP),  6ypyHH  no 
CBoeii  npnpope  h cymnoexH  HopMoii  yronoBHO-npopeccyanbHoro 
xaxoHopaxenbcxBa  xax  caMocxoHxenbHOH  oxpaenn  b CHCxcMe  xaxoHopaxenbcxBa 
PoccHHCxoH  ®epepapHH,  hmccx  co6cxBeHHbiH  npepMex  npaBOBoro  perynnpoBaHHH 
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- HHCTHTyx  BemecTBeHHHX  /lOKasaxenBCTB  b yronoBHOM  cy/ionpoH3BO/icxBe.  Kax 
xaKOBaa  aauHasi  HopMa,  oGecneHHBaa  BBinonHeHHe  Pocchhckoh  Oe/iepaLiHeH 
npHHHXBix  Ha  ce6H  Me>K/iyHapo^iHO-npaBOBi>ix  oGHsaxenBCXB  npHMeHHxenBHO  k 
ccj)epe  yronoBHo-npopeccyaiiBHoro  aaKOHo/taxentcxBa,  He  no/iMeHaex  h hc  Mo>Kex 

HO/lMeHHXB  C060H  HOpMBI  yXOHOBHOFO  3aKOHa,  KOXOptlMH  H XOUBKO  KOXOptlMH 
KOHcJjHCKapHa  ycxanaBUHBaexcH  b KanecxBe  yronoBHoro  HaKa3aHHH,  h, 
cooxBexcxBCHHo,  He  HCKnioHaex  yperynnpoBaHHe  BonpocoB  KOHcJjHCKapHH  b cc|)epe 
yronoBHoro  BaKOHO/taxenBCXBa  c ynexoM  npejiHHcaHHH  Ha3BaHHBix  KOHBeHiiHH». 

Heo6xo^iHMO  oxMexHXB,  hxo  FnaBHaa  pent  xpaHCHapHOHantHtix  npecxynHtix 
coo6mecxB  - HonyHeHHe  bbicokoh  npHOtinH  h nocxoHHHoe  yBenHnenne  poxopoB, 
PJia  P0CXH>KeHHH  KOXOptlX  HepepKO  HCHOUBByiOXCH  MeXOPtl  «KOppynpHOHHOFO 
nopKyna»  hhhobhhkob  h «3aMacKHpoBaHHOFO»  npoHHKHOBeHHH  npepcxaBHxeneH 
XpaHCHapHOHaUBHOH  0pFaHH30BaHH0H  npeCXyHHOCXH  B OpFaHBI  FOCypapCXBeHHOH 
BnacxH  H ynpaBJieHHa,  a xaK>Ke  npaBooxpaHHxenBHtie  opFanti.  IIoaxoMy 
Ba>KHeHmHM  HanpaBnenneM  GoptOti  c xpaHCHapHOHantHOH  opFaHH30BaHHOH 
npecxynHocxBK)  cxanoBHXCH  HefixpanHaapHa  nyxen  ee  cJ)HHaHCHpoBaHHa, 

HHKBHpapHH  HCXOHHHKOB  HpeCXyHHBIX  POXOPOB.  HMeHHO  HpaBOBaH  MOpeHB 
3aKOHOB  RICO  O KOHcJ)HCKapHH  IH060H  HPhGbIJIH  H Co6cXBeHHOCXH,  po6bixbix 
npecxyHHBiM  coo6niecxBOM  h eFo  oxpenBHtiMH  HJienaMH,  Gtina  nojio>KeHa  b ocHOBy 
KOHBenpHH  OOH  npoxHB  xpancHapHOHaiiBHOH  opFaHH30BaHHOH  npecxyHHOcxH  h 
npoxHB  KoppynpHH.  Hcxopa  h3  Me>KpyHapopHO-npaBOBBix  xpe6oBaHHH, 
KOHcJ)HCKapHH  npecxyHHBix  poxopoB  MO>Kex  ocyniecxBnaxBCH  xoubko  na  ocHOBe 
6oPIj6bI  C OXMBIBaHHeM  3XHX  >Ke  CaMBIX  npecxyHHBix  POXOPOB.  BBCPCHHe 
MOKpyHapopHO-npaBOBBix  cxanpapxoB  6opb6bi  c opxaHHXOBaHHOH  npecxynnocxBio, 
KOppynpHeH  H XeppOpnXMOM  - 3XO  HCKapCXBO  ox  «KpHMHHOIIOFHHeCKOFO 
papHKai[H3Ma».  Hpn  3xom  caMo  co6oh  paxyMcexca,  hxo  «jieHeHHe» 
xaKOHopaxenBCXBa  npHBepex  k ycnexy  xojibko  b xom  cnynae,  ecnH  6ypex 

COnpOBO>KpaXBCH  KOMHUCKCOM  OXPOpOBHXeUBHBIX  Mep  B OXHOmCHHH  Cype6HOH 
CHcxeMBi,  cHcxeMBi  npaBooxpaHHxenBHBix  opxaHOB  h cnepHajiBHBix  ci[y>K6  ci[y>K6 
[10,  c.  6], 

CexopHH  B Kaxaxcxan  nexanBHO  h HenexanBHO  npHe3>Kaex  ohchb  mhofo  mopeii, 
GonBinoe  hhcho  Fpa>KpaH  PK  hocxohhho  npo>KHBaiox  3a  py6e>KOM,  b xo  >Ke  BpcMH  b 
Kaxaxcxane  pa6oxaex  mhofo  HHOcxpanpeB,  bbihoiihm  cjiyHKpHH  poujkhocxhbix  jihp 
B xex  HJiH  HHBix  HHOcxpaHHBix  HUH  Me>KpyHapopHBix  opFaHH3apHHX.  Mhofo 
npo6jieM  B03HHKaex  h ho  BonpocaM  BBipann  nnp,  coBepniHBiHHX  npecxynncHHa.  C 
HeXaKOHHOH  MHipapHCH  HenOCpepCXBCHHO  CBHXaHa  XOpFOBJM  JIIOPBMH.  H 3peCB 
peHB  Hpex  o xaKHX  BHpax  xopFOBUH  niopBMH  KaK  c penBio  ccKcyajiBHOH 
OKCHnyaxapHH,  c penBio  xpypoBOH  OKcnnyaxapHH  h xopFOBne  HenoBenecKHMH 
opFanaMH.  HocnepHM,  caMaa  ocxpaa  h ManoHxyHeHHaa  npoGncMa.  KpHMHHanBHaa 
aKXHBHOCXB  3peCB  BBICOKaH.  06  3XOM  FOBOpHX  HOCJiepHHe  pOKyMCHXBI  BcCMHpHOH 
OpFaHH3apHH  XPpaBOOXpaHCHHH  OOH  [8]. 

HpepcxaBUHexcH,  hxo  c ynexoM  CKnapBiBaiomeHCH  CHxyapHH  ex.  ex.  6,  7 h 8 
Yfouobhofo  Kopexca  PK  (YK  PK)  He  b houhoh  Mepe  pexynnpyiox  B03HHKaiomHe 
oxHomeHHH.  HooxoMy  bo3mo>kho  noHBneHHe  bmccxo  xpex  cxaxeii  penoxo  paxpena. 
KcxaxH,  cnepHajiBHBiH  paxpen,  nocBHipeHHBiH  3xhm  BonpocaM,  npepycMoxpcH  b 
Yfouobhom  KopeKce  cppanpHn,  FoiiiiaHpHH,  lUBepHH,  lUBeHpapHH  h ppyxHX 
FocypapcxB. 
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Oco6eHHO  uiHpoKO  B KoHBeHiiHH  pernaMeHTHpoBaH  nopa^iOK  BBi;iaHH 
npecxynHHKOB,  ecnH  k coBepmeHHio  npecTynnenna  nocJie/iHHMH  npHHacxHa 
opraHHXOBaHHaH  npecxynnaa  rpynna  h hhiio,  b oxHomeHHH  Koxoporo 
aanpauiHBaexcH  Bhijiana,  uaxojwrcfL  Ha  xeppHxopHH  aanpauiHBaeMoro  rocy/iapcxBa- 
ynacxHHKa,  npn  ycnoBHH  hxo  nefLmie,  b cbssh  c KoxoptiM  aanpauiHBaexcH  Bhijiana, 
HBJiaexcH  yronoBHO  HaKaayeMtiM  cornacHO  BHyxpeHHeMy  aaKOHO/taxenBCXBy,  KaK 
aanpauiHBaiomero  xocy/iapcxBa-yHacxHHKa,  xaK  h aanpauiMBaeMoro. 

Bti/iaHa  npecxynHHKOB  coriiacHO  cx.  16  jiauuom  Kohbchlihh  npoHSBOjiHXCH  b 
COOXBeXCXBHH  C yCJIOBHHMH,  npe^iyCMaXpHBaCMBIMH  BHyXpeHHHM 
aaKOHO/iaxeiHjCXBOM  aanpaniHBaeMoro  rocyjjapcxBa-ynacxHHKa  huh  hphmchhmbimh 
K jioroBopaM  o BBi/iane,  BKnioHaH,  b xom  hhcjic  h ycnoBHH,  CBHxaHHtie  c 
xpe6oBaHHaMH  o MHHHMantHOM  HaKaaaHHH  npHMeHHxenBHO  k BBi^iane,  h 
ocHOBaHHH,  Ha  Koxoptix  aanpaniHBaeMoe  rocyjjapcxBO-ynacxHHK  MO>Kex  oxKaaaxt  b 
BBi/tane.  Tax,  xocy/iapcxBO-yHacxHHK  MO>Kex  oxKaaaxt  b Bti^iane  nnpa, 
Ho^ioapeBaeMoro  b coBepmcHHH  npecxynneHHH,  hhhib  na  xom  ocHOBaHHH,  nxo  oho 
HBnaexcH  ero  rpa>K/iaHHHOM,  oGasano  no  npoctOe  aanpaniHBaiomeH  cxopoHti 
nepe/iaxB  ;iei[o  6e3  HconpaB^iaHHBix  3a/iep>KeK  cbohm  KOMnexenxHBiM  opranaM,  KaK 
B cnynae  nioGoro  ^ipyroro  npecxynnenna  onacHoro  xapaKxepa  cornacHO  CBoeMy 
BHyxpeHHeMy  xaKOHO^taxeJiBCXBy. 

KpoMe  xoro,  n.  14  cx.  16  Kohbchlihh  npe/iycMaxpHBaex  oGHxaxenBHBie  cnynan 
oxKaxa  B BBi^iane  npecxynHHKa  - ecJiH  ecxt  ocHOBanna  nonaraxt,  nxo: 

а)  npocB6a  o BBi/iane  HMeex  pejitio  npecne/iOBaHHe  huh  naKaxaHHC  nHpa  no 
npHHHHe  ero  nojia,  pact:,  BepoHcnoBe/iaHHH,  rpa>K/iaHCXBa,  axHHnecKoro 
npoHcxo>K;ieHHa  huh  nonHXHnecKHX  y6e>K;ieHHH; 

б)  y^toBnexBopeHHe  npocBOti  o Bti^iane  nanecex  ymep6  nojio>KeHHio  nHpa  no 

IHo6oH  H3  3XHX  HpHHHH. 

K /(ocxoHHCXBaM  Kohbchlihh  cne^iyex  oxhccxh  /texanBHyio  pexjLaMCHxaLiHio 
paxnHHHBix  cJ)opM  coxpy^iHHHCcxBa  rocy/iapcxB  c xpaHCHapHOHanBHOH 
npecxyHHOcxBio,  npaKXHHCCKH  ynHxtiBaioLiiyio  bccb  ohbix,  HcnonBxyeMBiH  b 
MOK^tynapo^iHOH  npaKXHKC. 

Kohbchlihh  onpeneiMex  paxnHHHtie  cJ)opMBi  coxpyuHHHCcxBa  rocynapcxB  c 
xpaHCHapHOHaiiBHOH  opraHH30BaHHOH  npecxyHHOcxBio: 

1)  aaKHLOHCHHC  HBycxopoHHHX  HUH  MHOFOcxopoHHHX  coFJLaLncHHH  o HcpcnaHe 
JLHU,  ocy>KneHHBix  K nHLHCHHio  CBo6onbi  3a  npecxynncHHH,  oxBaxbiBacMbie 
HaCXOHLIICH  KOHBCHLIHeH,  C XCM  HXo6bI  OHH  MOFUH  OxGblBaXb  CpOK  HaKaaaHHH  Ha  HX 
xeppHxopHH  (cx.  17); 

2)  OKaxaHHe  npyx  npyxy  BxaHMHon  npaBOBon  homoliih  b paccnenoBaHHH, 
yxojLOBHOM  npecnenoBaHHH  h cyneGnoM  paxGHpaxenBcxBc  b cbh3h  c 
npecxyHHCHHHMH,  HBUHioLiiHMHCH  xpaHCHaLiHOHajLBHBiMH  HO  CBOCMy  xapaKxcpy,  B 
XOM  HHcne,  ecjLH  noxepncBLnHe,  CBHuexenH,  hoxoubi,  cpencxBa  cobcplechkh 
npecxynncHHH  huh  noKaxaxenbcxBa  naxonHXCH  b xanpaLnHBaeMOM  xocynapcxBC- 
ynacxHHKC,  a xaK>Ke,  cchh  k coBcpLncHHio  npecxynncHHH  npHnacxHH 
opxaHHXOBaHHaH  npecxynnan  xpynna  (cx.  18); 

3)  coxnaHHC  opxaHOB  no  npoBCHCHHio  cobmccxhbix  paccnenoBaHHH  (cx.  19); 

4)  ocyLiiecxBJLCHHC  Ka>KHbiM  FocynapcxBOM-ynacxHHKOM  xaKHX  cneiiHajLbHbix 
MCp  paCCJLCHOBaHHH,  KaK  HCHOUBBOBaHHC  KOHXpOUHpyCMBIX  HOCXaBOK, 
ancKxpoHHOFO  H npyxHX  cJ)opM  HaGmoncHHH,  axcHxypHBix  onepaLiHH  c lichbio 
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Be/ieHHH  3cJ)cJ)eKTHBHOH  6opij6BI  npOTHB  0praHH30BaHH0H  npeCXynHOCTH  H B 
cooTBexcTBHH  c ocHOBHBiMH  npHHpHnaMH  Me>iyiyHapo/iHoro  npaBa  h CBoero 
BHyxpeHHero  aaKOHO/taxentcxBa  (cx.  20); 

5)  Bsamman  nepe^iana  npoH3BO/icxBa  b pejiax  yroJiOBHoro  npecne/iOBaHHa  h 
CBe/ieHHH  o cy^iHMocxH  (cx.  21-22); 

6)  npHHHXHC  Ha/tnoKauiHX  Mcp  no  oGecnenennio  3cJ)cJ)eKXHBHOH  xamnxBi 
CBM/iexenaM  n noMomn  noxepncBniHM  (cx.  24-25); 

7)  c6op,  anajiHX  n oGmch  HHcJ)opMaiiHeH  o xapaxxepe  opraHHXOBaHHon 
npecxynnocxH  (cx.  28); 

8)  nojiroxoBKa  Ka^ipoB  n xexnnnecKaH  noMomt  npaBooxpannxeiiBHBix  opranoB 
rocy^tapcxB-ynacxHHKOB  KonBeniinn  (cx.  29); 

9)  npHHHXHH  Mcp  jiJUL  noompeHHH  nnp,  Koxoptie  ynacxByiox  hjih  ynacxBOBajin  b 
npe^iocxaBiieHHH  nncJjopMaiiHH  o6  opraHH30BaHHBix  npecxynntix  rpynnax,  a xaK>Ke 
OKaxBiBann  cJjaKxnnecKyio,  KOHKpexnyio  noMoniB  npaBooxpannxeiiBHBiM  opranaM  b 
peJiHX  nnmenna  opraHHXOBaHHBix  npecxynntix  rpynn  nx  .hoxo.HOB  hjih  pecypcoB  ox 
npecxyniieHHH  (cx.  26); 

10)  xecHoe  coxpy^iHHnecxBO  Me>K/iy  npaBooxpaHHxeiiBHBiMH  opranaMH  jinsL 
3cJ)cJ)eKXHBHoro  npHMeHCHHH  Mcp  6opij6bi  c npecxyniieHHHMH,  oxBaxtiBacMtiMH 
HaCXOamCH  KOHBeHIIHeH  (cx.  27). 

yrOJIOBHBIH  KO^ICKC  POCCHHCKOH  <t>e/(epaLlHH  (1996  r.)  H yrOJIOBHBIH  KO^ICKC 
Pecny6iiHKH  Kaxaxcxan  (1997  r.)  onpe/ieiiHiox  hohhxhc  «opraHH30BaHHaH  rpynna» 
B /lOBOHBHO  yccHCHHOM  BH/tc,  a BBO/iH  noHHXHC  «npecxynHaH  opraHHxaiiHa 
(coo6mecxBo)»,  coBcpmcHHO  hc  pacKptiBaex  ero  cmbicji.  Ilpn  no/troxoBKC  yK  hc 
6bijih  HcnoJiBXOBaHBi  HOHOJKCHHH  PcKOMCH/iaxeiiBHoro  xaKOHO^iaxeiiBHoro  aKxa  «0 
6opij6e  c opraHH30BaHHOH  npecxynHocxi>io»,  npHHHXoro  nocxaHOBHCHHCM 
MoKHapjiaMCHXCKOH  accaM6i[eH  rocy^iapcxB  - ynacxHHKOB  CHF  b 1996  r.  Moiyiy 
XCM  B 3XOM  MOK/iynapO/lHO-npaBOBOM  TtOKyMCHXe  XOHKyiOXCa  XaKHC  HOHHXHH,  KaK 

«npecxynHaH  opraHH3aLiHa»  h «npecxynHoe  coo6mecxBO»,  Koxoptix  xax  hc  XBaxaex 

B /tCHCXByiOmeM  pOCCHHCKOM  H KaXaXCXaHCKOM  yrOHOBHBIX  KO/tCKCaX. 

no3XOMy,  iHo6yio  KpynHyio  6H3Hec-cxpyKxypy  b coBpeMCHHOH  Pocchh  mojkho 
BocnpHHHMaxB  jih6o  KaK  HoxcHiiHaiiBHyio,  iih6o  KaK  peajiBHyio  npecxynnyio 
opraHHxaiiHio.  J\jm  3xoro  ecxt  h naynnoe  oGocHOBanne.  HanpHMcp,  b CUIA  eipe  c 
1970-x  rr.  opraHHaoBaHHaa  npecxynnocxt  onpe/ieiiaexcH  KaK  MO/ieJiB  npejtnpHHXHH 
[8,  c.  328-330.].  Pocchhckhc  yncHBie  hohihh  eme  ^laiiBme.  ABxopti  BBime^tmeH  b 
2003-M  MOHOrpacJlHH  «CDHHaHCOBO-npaBOBI>ie  OCoGcHHOCXH  KpHMHHaHHXapHH 
XOHHHHFOBBIX  KOpHOpailHH))  paCCMaXpHBaiOX  npaKXHHCCKH  BCe  XOH^lHHrOBBie 
KopnopaiiHH  KaK  nanGoiiee  Kpynntie  npecxynHtie  opraHHxaiiHH,  .noMHHHpyiomHe  b 
psLJie  oxpacHeH  pocchhckoh  okohomhkh  [2,  c.  104].  Pacciie/iOBaHHeM  yroHOBHtix 
/ICJi  B oxHoiHCHHH  «IV[OCTa»,  «CHByPa»,  «IOKOCa»,  no  cymecxBy,  na  npaKXHKC 
peajiH30BaHa  naynnaa  KOHpeniiHH  npoxHBO/ieHCXBHH  «npe/inpHHXHio  KaK  cJiopMe 
opraHH30BaHHOH  npecxynHocxH»,  npHMCHHMaH  k 6oiH>mHHCXBy  Kpynntix 
oxenecxBCHHBix  6H3Hec-cxpyKxyp. 

3aKiiK)MeHiie 

B KanecxBe  McxaHHXMa  GoptOti  c xpaHCHapHOHajiBHOH  npecxynnocxtio 
Kohbchlihh  npejiiiaraex  xocy/iapcxBaM  npHHHXHc: 
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- aaKOHO/taxenijHHX  h hhhx  Mep,  HanpaBneHHHX  na  npe/iynpe>K;ieHHe  c|)aKTOB 
OTMBiBaHHa  /loxo/iOB  OX  npecxynneHHH  (cx.  6,  7); 

- Mep  npoxHB  KoppynpHH  h oxBexcxBeHHocxH  lopHjiHHecKHx  jiHii  3a  ynacxHe 
nocJie^iHHX  B cepBesHBix  npecxynnennax,  k KoxopBiM  npHHacxna  opraHHaoBaHHaa 
npecxynHocxB  (cx.  8,  9); 

- Mep,  Koxoptie  Moryx  noxpe6oBaxi>cH  jiim  o6ecneHeHHa  bo3mo>khocxh 
KOHcJjHCKapHH  H apccxa  /loxo/iOB  ox  npecxynneHHH  h pacnopn>KeHHn 
KOHcJ)HCKOBaHHBIMH  /(OXOJiaMH  OX  HpeCXyniieHHH  HUH  HMymeCXBOM  (cx.  12-14). 

B Hacxonmee  BpcMH  opraHnaoBaHHan  npecxynHocxB  npHoGpena  hoboc 
KanecxBO  - xpaHCHapHOHantHBiH  xapaxxep.  MexaHHaM  GoptOti  c 
xpaHCHapHOHajiBHOH  opraHHaoBaHHOH  npecxynHocxBio  b peirax  oGecneneHHH 
HapHOHantHOH  GeaonacHocxH  Ka>K^ioro  rocy.napcxBa  /loiDKeH  6bixi>  KOMnneKCHtiM, 
opHCHXHpoBaHHBiM  Ha  cc  HpeceHCHHe  He  xoubko  MepaMH  yronoBHO-npaBOBoro 
B03.HeHCXBHn,  HO  H HOCpe^lCXBOM  HCHOIIBaOBaHHH  pexnaMeHXHpoBaHHBix  B 

MOK/iynapojiHbix  kohbchiihhx,  peannayeMbix  b HapHOHanbHOM  aaKOHO^taxenbcxBC, 
pBinaroB  npoxHBO^ieHCXBHn  ochobhbim  HcxoHHHKaM  npecxyHHBix  .hoxo^iob. 
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yMMaAXO>KAKEAPOBHA  CAJ1MEBA,  JIIOEOBb  MMXAMJ10BHA 
JIOKTEBA,  MAJIMKA  HACbIPOBHA  flAMMHOBA,  HAMPA 
HyPMflflMHOBHA  AJIMEBA  / UMIDA  SALIEVA,  LUBOV  LOKTEVA, 
MALIKA  DAMINOVA,  NAIRA  ALIEVA 

MMMyHOnPOOMJlAKTMKA  rEHATMTA  «B»  Y flETEM  C 
OHKOrEMATOJlOrUHECKMMMSABOJlEBAHMflMM 

HEPATITIS  B IMMUNIZATION  IN  CHILDREN  WITH  HEMATOLOGICAL 
MALIGNANCIES 

AHHOTaiiiin  / Abstract 

Haynena  3cJ)cJ)eKTHBHOCTi>  BaKiiHHonpocJtHnaKTHKH  renaxHxa  B y Goubhbix  c 
OHKoreMaxonoFHHecKHMH  3a6oJieBaHHaMH.  PeaynBxaxti  Hccne/tOBaHHH  noKaaajiH, 
Hxo  peKOM6HHaHXHaH  /(po>K>KeBaH  BaKpHHa  npoxHB  BFB  hbuhoxch  apeaKXHBHoii 
npH  BBe/teHHH  ee  /lexHM  c oHKoreMaxonoxHHecKHMH  3a6oiieBaHHHMH.  Y Goubhbix 
Or3  BaKiiHHHpoBaHHBix  «Easyfive™»  npoxeKXHBHBiii  HMMyHHxex  ccJtopMHpoBanca 
y 57,69%,  B cpaBHeHHH  c BaKpHHHpoBaHHtiMH  «Euvax»  (47,5%).  OpenKa 
peaynBxaxoB  HccnepoBaHHH  ypoBHH  cneitHcJ)HHecKHX  anxHxen  npoxHB  renaxHxa  B,  y 
Goubhbix  Or3  (perHcxpapna  ceponeraxHBHBix  XHxpoB,  npeoGnapaHHe  hh3khx 
XHxpoB)  HacxoHxenBHO  xpe6yex  npoBepenna  pononHHxenBHtix  HMMyHO- 
KoppexHpyiomHX  MeponpHHXHH. 

Efficacy  of  hepatitis  B vaccine  in  patients  with  hematologic  malignancies  is 
studied.  The  results  showed  that  the  recombinant  yeast  hepatitis  B vaccine  is 
administered  areactive  when  introduced  to  children  with  hematologic  malignancies. 
57,69%  of  patients  vaccinated  CPT  «Easyfive^^»  formed  protective  immunity 
compared  to  the  vaccinated  «Euvax»  (47,5%).  Evaluation  of  the  research  results  of 
the  level  of  specific  antibodies  against  hepatitis  B in  patients  with  CPT  (registration 
of  seronegative  titres,  the  prevalence  of  low  titers)  urgently  requires  additional 
immune  corrective  measures. 

BBefleHiie 

B HacxoHUiee  BpeMH  mupoKaa  BaKUHnauna  npoxHB  BnpycHoro  renaxnxa  B 
cxanoBHXCH  ochoboh  bontmnHCXBa  nporpaMM  bopudni  c axoii  HHcJjeKUHeii  bo 
MHOFHX  cxpanax  Mnpa.  HaKorraeHHBiii  ontix  no  HcnonBSOBannio  peKOMbnnaHXHBix 
BaKUHH  nosBoiraex  oxMexnxt  nx  BticoKyio  UMMynoFennocxt  n nnsKyio 
peaKXOFeHHOcxB.  Tern  ne  Menee,  ycxanoBneno,  nxo  ox  5 uo  10%  xpopoBtix 
Bspocntix,  ua>Ke  npn  oxcyxcxBnn  napyrnenna  FpacJ)HKa  BaKunnaunn,  ocxaioxca 
ceponeFaxHBHBiMH,  nocKontKy  nsBecxHO,  nxo  HMMyHHBin  oxBex  na  BaKunnaumo 
xenexHuecKH  uexepMHnnpoBan  n saBHcnx  ox  mhofhx  cJ)aKxopoB.  B cbh3h  c 3xhm 
B03HHKaex  npodneMa  UMMynonoxHuecKon  3cJ)cJ)eKXHBH0CXH  aKXHBHon 
HMMyHHsauHH  y nnu,  HMeiouinx  pasJinnHBie  sadoneBanM  [1,  3]. 

3a6oJiexi>  BupycHtiMn  renaxnxaMH  mo>kho  b moboM  Boxpacxe,  opnaxo  b cnny 
papa  npHHHH  (coitnantHtix,  caHHxapHO-FHFHeHHnecKHX  n up.)  uexn  hbuhioxch 
KOHxnnrenxoM  bbicokofo  pncxa  no  Bepoaxnocxn  nncJjHunpoBannH  BnpycaMH 
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renaxHTOB  A h B.  HMenno  b /lexcKOM  Boapacxe  nopa>KeHHe  nenenH  b 
no/taBUHiomeM  GoJitiuHHCXBe  CB^aano  c BHpycHtiMH  xenaxHxaMH  [5].  IIoGoHHBie 
3cJ)cJ)eKXBi  cBOHcxBeHHBi  BCBM  jieKapcxBeHHBiM  npenapaxaM,  b xom  HHcne  h 
BaKIIHHaM.  Ho  pHCK  nOHyHHXB  OCJIO>KHeHHe  ox  npHBHBKH  ropas/io  HHHXO>KHee,  HOM 
pHCK  ox  nocne/icxBHH  HHcJjeKLjHOHHOH  6ojie3HH  y He  npHBHXBix  /lexeii.  flexH, 
ocxaiomnecH  He  hphbhxbimh,  3xo  /lexH  c paanHHHtiMH  ajioKanecxBeHHBiMH 
onyxoiMMH,  HonynaiomHe  ^iJinxentHtie  napeHxepanBHBie  MaHHnynapHH  h 
MaccHBHBie  reMoxpaHccJ)y3HH,  hxo  noaBonHex  oxnecxH  hx  b rpynny  noBBimeHHoro 
pHCKa  HHcJ)HIIHpOBaHHH  HBV  [4]. 

Kax  H3BecxHO,  HMMyHHanpyiomHM  arenxoM  BaxiiHHBi  npoxHB  BFB  siBnuercsL 
HBsAg  H Ha  cero^iHHniHHH  ^lent  H3BecxHo  jiecaxB  cy6xHnoB,  Koxoptie  HMeiox 
paaHoe  reorpacJ)HHecKoe  pacnpe^ienenne  [1],  /Jo  naoxoamero  BpeMenn  Hex  naynno- 

o6oCHOBaHHBIX  /(aHHBIX  O HpeHMymeCXBe  3Cj)CJ)eKXHBHOCXH  npHMeHeHHH  BaKIIHH, 

HXFOxoBneHHBix  Ha  ocHOBe  xex  huh  hhbix  renoxnnoB  HBV  h cy6xHnoB  HBsAg. 
VcxaHOBneHO,  hxo  b neKoxoptix  cnynaHX  MO>Kex  paxBHXBca  BFB  HecMoxpa  na 
npoBe^ieHHyio  xpexxpaxHyio  BaKpHnaiiHio.  TaK>Ke  MHorne  npoGneMti,  CBHxaHHtie  c 
HanpH>KeHHOcxi>io  h jinHxenBHOcxBio  HMMyHHoro  oxBexa,  ocxaioxca  noxa  He 
pemeHHBiMH.  HayneHne  cocxohhhh  HMMyHHoii  CHCxeMti  y BaxpHHHpoBaHHtix  jiacr 
B03MO>XHOcxi>  OHpe/ienHXB  xapaxxep  h CHny  HMMynnoro  oxBexa  [2].  B PecnyGnHxe 
VaGexHcxaH,  Gnaro^iapH  BHe^ipennio  c 2001  ro/ia  BaxpHnapHn  npoxHB  BFB  b 
HapHOHanBHyio  nporpaMMy  HMMyHHaapHH,  oxMenaexca  aHaHHxenBHaa  xeH.neHLiHH  x 
CHH>xeHHio  3a6oiieBaeMocxH  BFB.  ycneniHoe  npHMeneHHe  BaxpHH  npoxHB  BFB 
oxaatiBaex  aaMexHoe  h Gticxpoe  BUHanne  na  axxHBHOcxt  ann^ieMHHecxoro 
npopecca  npn  BFB,  no3BoiMex  /io6hxbch  ana^nxenBHoro  yMentmenHa 
3a6ojieBaeMocxH. 

O^iHaxo  cepteaHyio  npoGneiviy  npe/(cxaBJiHex  HH.HHBH/(yajiBHaH  chocoGhocxb 
BaxLjHHHpyeMBix  TiexeH  pannero  Boapacxa  oxBenaxt  a/(exBaxHO  na  BaxpHnapHio, 
x.x.  HMMyHHBiH  oxBex  Ha  BBe/ieHHe  BaxpHHBi  Mo>xex  He  /(ocxHraxB  xpe6yeMOH 
HHXeHCHBHOCXH,  BCHe/lCXBHe  BUHHHHH  pUM  cJ)aXXOpOB,  B HaCXHOCXH,  HeapeHOCXH 
HMMyHHOH  cHcxeMBi  H HMMyH07(ecJ)HLiHXHBix  cocxoHHHH  pe6eHxa. 

Ba>xHOH  HBiwexcH  npoGneivia  HMMyHHaauHH  ocnaGneHHtix  ^texeii  h ^texeii  h3 
rpynn  pncxa  no  cJ)opMHpoBaHHio  nea^iexBaxHoro  HMMyHHoro  oxBexa,  xoxoptie 
/loi[>xHBi  6bixb  aaniHmeHBi  b nepByio  onepe/tt. 

Ue/ib,  Marepiiajibi  ii  MexoAbi 

FleiHj  Hccne/iOBaHHH.  HayneHne  3cJ)cJ)exxHBHOcxH  BaxpHHonpocJjHnaxxHXH 
renaxHxa  B y Gojibhbix  c OHXoreMaxoJiorHHecxHMH  aaOoneBaHHHMH. 

MaxepnajiBi  h Mexo^iti.  pemeHHH  Bonpoca  o6  3cJ)cJ)exxHBHocxH 

BaxiiHHonpocJ)HiiaxxHXH  FB  y Goubhbix  c OHXoreMaxonorHHecxHMH  aaGoneBaHHHMH 
(OF3),  HaMH  6biiih  HMMyHHanpoBaHBi  npoxHB  FB  113  .nexeii,  na  xoxoptix  36 
(31,86%)  .neBonex  h 77  (68,14%)  MantHHxoB. 

HpoBejieHBi  oGmexnHHHHecxHe  Mexo^iti  Hccne^ioBaHHH.  HMMynoreHHocxB 
BaxLjHHBi  onpe^ieiMiiH  no  HanHHHio  h ypoBHio  XHxpoB  npoxexxHBHBix  anxHxen  (anti- 
HBs)  B cBiBopoxxe  xpoBH  nepea  1 Mecaii  nocne  2-ro,  nepea  1 Mecaii  nocne  3-ro 
BBe^ieHHH  BaxpHHBi.  HcnontaoBanH  xecx-CHCxeMti  HMMyHocJ)epMeHXHoro  anajinaa 
«Abbot».  HpoxexxHBHBiM  xnxpoM  CHHxanH  ypoBent  Anti-HBs  He  HH>xe  10  ME/n. 
Ho  pexoMeH^tapHHM  B03,  xoraneoxBO  npoxexxHBHtix  anxHxen  b xoHiieHxpapHH  He 
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HH>Ke  IOmME/mji  CHHxaexcH  /[ocxaxoHHHM  Jinn  aauiHXH  opraHHSMa  npoxHB  BFB. 
PeaKxoreHHOcxB  opeHHBanH  no  nacxoxe  n xapaKxepy  Mecxntix  n oGmnx  peaKiinn 
na  BBe/ieHHBiH  npenapax. 

Jinn  opeHKH  3cJ)cJ)eKXHBH0CXH,  npoBe/iennoH  BaKiinnaiinn,  o6cJie^iyeMBie  /lexn, 
6bii[h  paa/ienenti  na  ipynnBi  b saBHCHMOcxn  ox  Kpaxnocxn  BaKiinnaiinn  n cpoxa 
jiaBHOcxH  npoBe^tennoH  BaKiinnaiinn  /lexen  c Or3.  Ha  113  /lexeii  c Or3,  61 
pe6eHOK  (I  rpynna),  BaKpnHnpoBaHHBi  peKOMGnnaHXHon  /ipo>K>KeBOH  BaKiinnon 
npoxHB  renaxHxa  B «Euvax»,  nonntin  Kypc  BaKiinnaiinn  nojiynnn  41(67,2%)  - 
BaKiiHHaiiHH  6Bma  npoBe^iena  3-x  xpaxno  (0,5  mu)  no  cxeMe  0-1-6  MecapeB, 
BaKpnny  bbojihuh  b jientxoBH^inyio  MBimiiy  nnena,  na  nnx  13  (21,31%)  - Obihh 
BaKpnnnpoBanBi  2-x  Kpaxno  n 7 /lexen  (11,47%)  - ojinoxpaxno.  52  (II  rpynna) 
peOenKa  nonynnnn  BaKiinnapHio  4-x  Kpaxno  (0,5  mu),  BaKpnnnpoBannBie 
BaKiinnoH  «Easyfive^^».  Honntm  Kypc  BaKiinnaiinn  nojiynnnn  16  (30,77%)  - 
BaKiinnaiina  Otma  npoBC/iena  4-Kpaxno  no  cxcmc  0-2-3 -4  MecapeB,  BaKiinny 
BBO^iHJiH  B Bcpxnioio  ncpc^ine-OoKOByio  nacxt  6e^ipa,  nnOo  b jientxoBH^inyio 
MBimiiy  njiena  jjcxhm  cxapniero  Boapacxa,  na  nnx  27  (51,92%)  - Otinn 
BaKpnnnpoBanBi  3-x  Kpaxno,  5 (9,61%)  - Otinn  BaKpnnnpoBanBi  2-x  Kpaxno  n 4 
,nexeH  (7,69%)  - o,nnoKpaxno. 

B nepByio  rpynny  Otm  BKinonen  61  peOenoK,  BaKpnnnpoBannBix  «Euvax» 
/leBoneK  oxMenanoct  19  (31,15%),  a MajitnnKOB  42  (68,85%),  c OJIJI  - 36 
OoJitntix,  OMJI  - 6 OoJitntix,  XMJI  - 3 Oontntix,  OHJI  - II  Oontntix, 
i[HMcJ)o6jiacxnaH  jiHMcJ)ocapKOMa  - 5 /lexen.  Bo  Bxopyio  rpynny  Otinn  BKinonenti  52 
peOenKa,  BaKpnnnpoBannBix  «Easyfive™»  ^iCBoneK  oxMenanocB  17  (32,69%),  a 
MajiBHHKOB  35  (67,31%),  c OJIJI  - 31  Oontnon,  OMJI  - 5 Oontntix,  XMJI  - 2 
OoJitntix,  OHJI  - 6 Oontntix,  jiHMcJjoOnacxnaa  jiHMcJ)ocapKOMa  - 8 /lexen. 

Pesy/ibTaTbi  MccjieflOBaHMn 

EonBuinncxBO  BaKpnnnpoBannBix  /lexen  cxpa/tann  ocxptiM  jiHMcJjoOnacxntiM 
neiiKoaoM  67  (59,3%),  ocrptin  ne,HHcJ)cJ)epeniiHpoBanBiH  neiiKoa  17  (15%), 
i[HMcJ)o6jiacxnaH  nnMcJjocapKOMa  13  (11,5%),  ocxpBin  MHenoOnacrntm  neiiKoa  11 
(9,7%),  xponnnecKHH  MnenoneiiKoa  5 (4,4%).  Hpn  axoM  Oonee  noJioBnnti  na 
naOnio/iaeMBix  /lexen  Otinn  b Boapacxe  ^lo  10  nex  93  (83,2%).  B nooxBaKiinnantnoM 
nepno/ie  y Oontntix  c Or3  ne  6bijio  BBMBneno  nn  b o.nnoM  cnynae  oGocxpenna 
ocnoBnoro  aaOoneBanna. 

Haynaa  HMMynorennocxt  BaKiinnBi  «Euvax»  b nepBon  rpynne,  Otma 
onpe^iejiena  nacxoxa  cepoKonBcpcnn  n ypoBcnt  anxnxen  nepea  1 mcchii  nocne 
aaKonnennoro  Kypca.  OKaaajioct,  nxo  na  6 1 peOenKa  c paajinnnon  naxonornen  Or3 
ceponoanxHBntiMH  Otinn  29  (47,54±3,3%):  na  nnx  21  (58,3±2,8%)  - c OJIJI,  c 
OHJI  - 5 (45,45±3,I%),  c OMJI  - 2 (I8,I8±1,2%)  n JIJI  - I (7,69±0,6%).  YpoBeni, 
anxnxen,  na  29  ceponoanxHBntix  Oontntix,  b 34,4±2,I%  .nocxnran  ananennn  ox  10 
.HO  99  ME/n,  n xontKO  b I3,I±0,5%  - ox  100  ho  1000  ME/n,  a cpennee  ananenne 
XHxpa  anxnxen  cocxannno  8I,55±76,37  ME/n.  CeponeraxHBntiMH  ocxaBannct  32 
(52,46±3,2%)  Hexen,  na  Koxoptix  15  (46,9±3,3%)  - c OJIJI,  4 (I2,5±0,4%)  - c 
OMJI,  3 (9,4±0,6%)  - c XMJI,  6 (I8,7±l,3%)  - c OHJI  n 4 (I2,5±0,4%)  - JIJI. 

HnaKne  xnxpBi  anti-HBs  cJjopMHpoBanHCB  y BaKiinnnpoBannoro  «Euvax»  21 
(34,4±2,I%)  Oontnoro  Or3.  HnaKne  xnxpBi  anti-HBs  cJjopMHpoBanHCB  y 
BaKiinnnpoBannBix  «Euvax»  16  Oontntix  OJIJI  (76,2±4,I%),  a y Oontntix  c OHJI 
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3TOT  THxp  oTMenaeTCH  y 3 6oi[IjHhx(14,3±0,5%),  pesKo  cHHJKaexca  axox  xHxp  y 
GouijHhx  OMJT  - 2 (9,5±0,6%).  Cpe/iHHe  XHxpti  anti-HBs  b rpynne 
BaKLJHHHpOBaHHBIX  «EuVaX»  cJ)OpMHpOBajIHCB  XOJIBKO  y 8 (13,1±0,4%)  Goubhbix  c 
Or3:  y 60JIBHBIX  c OJTJT  - 5 (62,5±2,7%),  y Sojibhbix  c OHJT  - y 2 (25±2,0%)  h y 
60JIBHBIX  c JIJT  - 1 (12,5±0,4%).  B rpynne  BaKpnnnpoBannBix  «Euvax»  noKaaaxenn 
BBicoKHX  XHxpoB  nH  y o/tnoFO  Sontnoro  ne  Sbihh  o6napy>KenBi. 

Bxopyio  rpynny  cocxaBHJin  52  pe6enKa,  nonynHBUinx  BaKiinnaiinio  4-x  Kpaxno 
(0,5  mu),  BaKpnnnpoBannBie  BaKiinnon  «Easyfive™».  IloiinBiH  Kypc  BaKiinnaiinn 
nonynnnn  16  (30,77±2,3%)  - BaKiinnaiina  6hina  npoBe^iena  4-Kpaxno  no  cxcmc  0- 
2-3-4  MecapeB,  Baxiinny  bbojihiih  b Bepxnioio  nepe^ine-6oKOByio  nacxB  6ejxpa,  nnOo 
B /lentxoBH^inyio  MBimiiy  nnena  ^lexaM  cxapniero  Boapacxa.  Haynaa 
HMMynorennocxB  BaKiinnti  Easyfive™  onpe/ienena  nacxoxa  cepoKonBepcnn  n 
ypoBeni,  anxnxen  y 52  Gontntix  c paannnntiMH  cJ)opMaMH  OES.  Ha  52  jjexen  c 
paannnnoH  naxonornen  Or3  ceponoanxHBntiMH  6hijm  30  (57,69±2,7%)  (p<0,05): 
na  nnx  18  (60±2,9%)  - c OJTJT,  5 (16,67±1,2%)  (p<0,05)  - JTJT,  4 (13,3±0,5%) 
(p<0,001)  - OHJT,  3 ( 60±2,9%)  (p<0,001)  - OMJT.  YpoBeni.  anxnxen  na  30 
ceponoanxHBntix  Oontntix  b 38,46±1,3%  /locxnraji  ananennn  ox  10  .no  99  ME/n,  n 
xoubko  b 17,3±1,2%  - ox  100  no  1000  ME/n,  bbicokho  ananennn  oxMenannct  b 
1,9±0,1%  cnynaeB,  a cpennee  ananenne  xnxpa  anxnxen  cocxannno  81,55±76,37 
ME/n.  CeponeraxHBntiMH  ocxaBanncB  22  (42,3±2,8%)  (p<0,05)  peOenxa,  na 
Koxoptix  13  (59,1±3,1%)  (p<0,05)  - c OJTJT,  3 (13,64±0,5%)  - JTJT,  2 (9,1±0,6%) 
(p<0,001)  - OMJT,  2 (9,1±0,6%)  - XMJT,  2 (9,1±0,6%)  (p<0,001)  - OHJT. 

HnaKne  xnxpBi  anti-HBs  cJjopMnpoBanncB  y 20  BaKiinnnpoBannBix 
«Easyfive™»  (38,46±2,3%)  Oontntix  Or3.  HnaKne  XHxpti  anti-HBs 
cJ)opMHpoBanHCB  y 13  BaKiinnnpoBannBix  «Easyfive^^»  Oontntix  OJTJT  (65±10,7%), 
y Oontntix  c OMJT  - 3 (15±4,8%),  c OHJT  - 2 (10±4,1%),  y Oontntix  c JTJT  axox 
XHxp  cnH>Kaexcn  - 2 (10±4,1%).  Cpennne  xnxpti  anti-HBs  b rpynne 

BaKiinnnpoBannBix  «Easyfive™»  cJjopMnpoBanncB  xontKO  y 9 Oontntix  c Or3 
(17,3±0,5%)  (p<0,001)  Oontntix:  y Oontntix  c OJTJT  - 4 (44,4±5,7%)  (p>0,05),  y 
Oontntix  c JTJT  3xox  xnxp  cnH>Kaexcn  - 3 (33,3±7,1%)  (p>0,05),  y Oontntix  c OHJT 
- 2 (22,2±9,2%)  B rpynne  BaKiinnnpoBannBix  «Easyfive™»  Otinn  BBMBnenti 
noKaaaxenn  bbicokhx  xnxpoB  y 1 (1,9±0,1%)  Oontnoro  OJTJT,  b cpaBnennn  c 
rpynnoH  BaKiinnnpoBannBix  «Euvax»,  rne  noKaaaxenn  bbicokhx  xnxpoB  nn  y 
onnoro  OonBHoro  ne  OBinn  o6Hapy>KeHBi. 

TaKHM  oOpaaoM,  npn  paannnnBix  cJiopMax  nopa>KeHHn  Or3  oxMenanncB 
onpeneneHHBie  KoneOannn  noKaaaxeneii  cpennero  ananenna  ypoBnn  anxnxen, 
KoxopBie  cxaxHcxnnecKH  nocxoBepno  b 6onee  bbicokom  xnxpe  onpenenanncB  y 
OonBHBix  c OJTJT.  PeaynBxaxBi  nccnenoBanna  noKaaann,  nxo  y OonBHBix  Or3 
BaKiiHHHpoBaHHBix  «Euvax»,  npoxeKXHBHBiH  HMMynnxex  ccJiopMnpoBancn  y 47,5%, 
B OCHOBHOM  cJiopMHpoBanHCB  HHaKHe  XHxpBi  anti-HBs  34,4%,  cpennne  ananenna 
xnxpa  anxnxen  65,74%  ME/n.  PeaynBxaxBi  nccnenoBanna  noKaaann,  nxo  y OonBHBix 
Or3  BaKiiHHHpoBaHHBix  «Easyfive™»  npoxeKXHBHBin  HMMynnxex  ccJiopMnpoBancn 
y 57,69%,  B OCHOBHOM  cJiopMnpoBanncB  nnaKne  xnxpBi  anti-HBs,  bbicokhh  xnxp 
BBMBnen  y 1,9%  OonBHBix,  cpennne  ananenna  xnxpa  anxnxen  cocxaBnnn  65,74% 
ME/n. 

HccnenoBannn  noKaaann,  nxo  BaKiinna  «Easyfive™»  nepea  Mecnit  nocne 
aaKonnennoro  Kypca  EMMynnaaiinn  no  cxeMe  0-1 -3 -4  MecnpeB  b noae  0,5  nBnnexcn 
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3cJ)cJ)eKTHBHOH  B 57,69%  cnynaeB  npn  npHMeneHHH  y Goubhbix  c Or3,  a cpe^iHHe 

3HaHeHHa  XHxpa  cneiiHcJ)HHecKHX  aHTHxeii  y ceponosHXHBHtix  /lexeM  npeBtimaiox 

MHHHMajIBHBIH  npOXeKXHBHBIH  ypOBCHB  (10  ME/n)  ox  10  /(O  70  pa3. 

BblBOflbl 

1 . PeKOMOHHaHXHaa  /ipo>K>KeBaH  BaKpHHa  npoxHB  BFB  HBnaexcH  apeaKXHBHoii 
npH  BBe/ieHHH  ee  /lexHM  c oHKoreMaxonoxHHecKHMH  3a6ojieBaHHaMH. 

2.  Pe3yi[BxaxBi  HCCJie/iOBaHHH  noKa3ajiH,  hxo  y Ooubhbix  OPS 

BaKLJHHHpOBaHHBIX  «EaSyfive^^»  npOXeKXHBHBlil  HMMyHHXeX  CCjjOpMHpOBaUCH 

y 57,69%,  B cpaBHeHHH  c BaKpHHHpoBaHHtiMH  «Euvax»  (47,5%). 

3.  OpeHKa  peBynBxaxoB  HCCJie/iOBaHHH  ypoBM  cnepncJjHHecKHX  anxHxen 
npoxHB  renaxHxa  B,  y Goubhbix  OES  (perHcxpapM  ceponeraxHBHBix 
xHxpoB,  npeoGna/iaHHe  hh3khx  xHxpoB)  HacxoaxenBHo  xpe6yex  npoBe/ieHM 
/lononHHxenBHBix  HMMyHOKoppexHpyiomHX  MeponpHaxHH. 
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